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CLARA’S HERO. 


BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 



“We are too good friends to be lovers, ^ 
Charley. Fie! there would be no romance in t; 
it. I intend to marry a hero.” * J 

- The speakers were alone, by the fire, in the > 
dusk of the evening: the lady sitting before it, < 
the gentleman leaning against the mantle-piece, s 
He gave something like a sigh, but added ij 
quickly, in a manly voice, “I am sorry for it, \ 
Clara; but I am not a hero; good-by.” ^ 

He was gone. But as he had spoken his ? 
farewell, his eyes had looked down into her 
own sorrowfully and tenderly; and somehow 
they seemed very like eyes she had seen in her 
^ay-dreams. Was she mistaken? Did she love 
i? She mused, for awhile, with a strange 
of loss: loss of something very, very 
r her. 

SM^Rtile knew that in the heart she had re- 
1 were all the qualities requisite to make 
They only waited an opportunity for 
Hopment: and that opportunity soon came. 

8umpter had been fired on. Drum? 

. beating, flags flying, everybody was ex- 
Ifirothers, sons, and husbands were en- 
: Among others, Charley entered the 
he raised a company and marched to 
of Washington. 

\ evening before the regiment left, Charley 
to bid Clara’s family good-by. Clara, 
not seen him since their tete-a-tete, except 
■*5 £# 0 &sional 1 y in the street, when he recognized 
Iter only by a distant bow. She' had been but 
V’Jbnlf satisfied with herself lately. She had 
-. miased Charley more than she had thought she 
t-would. When he came in, her heart began to 
bent fast. She asked herself if he would be 
HkW himself to-night, or cold as he had been 
lately. Beyond a few general remarks, how¬ 
ever, Charley said nothing to her; he was occu¬ 
pied chiefly in bidding farewell to her father 
and mother, with whom he had always been 
Vol. XLVII.—2 


a favorite; and besides, other officers were 
present, also old friends, and who had come 
likewise to say good-by. 

Clara was asked to play while Charley sang. 
So Capt. Simpson came and stood beside her. 
At the general request, she played, “Blue Bon¬ 
nets o’er the Border.” But while Charley’s 
voice rose clear and steady, her fingers trem¬ 
bled. The others joined in the chorus, and no 
one noticed her agitation, except Charley, who 
dared not attribute it to the right cause. Once 
or twice, she had hoped they might be alone 
for a minute, when she half intended to speak 
the truth. But Capt. Simpson left before most 
of the others, going away wondering and pained 
by her seeming coldness. 

The war went on. Charley fought in numer¬ 
ous battles and rose rapidly. At Gettysburg, 
he commanded a regiment, and, toward the 
close of the third day, fell desperately wounded. 
With much difficulty he was brought home, and, 
for weeks, it was doubtful whether he would 
live or die. 

Meantime the ideal hero in the heart of Clara 
Blake had long vanished, and the image of 
Charley Simpson had taken its place. Often, 
how often, did she go back to the old, sweet 
days' of their friendship. These memories were 
her chief pleasure now, for there seemed no 
enjoyment in the present, no hope in the future. 
She wquld have given worlds if she had never 
spoken the words which sent him from her side. 
Ah! she often thought, if her answer had been 
different, his letters might have brightened the 
weary days. Sometimes she was shown those 
addressed to his family; and their modesty in 
alluding to his own deeds, with which the news¬ 
papers were ringing, made her worship him 
more than ever. And now, when he was so iU, 
perhaps about to die, she could not even see 
him. Oh! if she had acted differently, it would 
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have been her sweet duty, in this hour of agony, 
to be at his bedside. What words can tell how 
her heart was racked at reflections like these ? 

At last he was pronounced out of danger. 
Then it was said he was able to sit up, to ride 
out, to walk a short distance, to be able to call 
on his friends. But Clara never met him. He 
did not even come to see her father and mother, 
at which they wondered often. But, in truth, 
Col. Simpson was deeply hurt. Friends and 
acquaintances, far and near, had visited him in 
his sickness; old intimates of the family, ladies 
as well as gentlemen, had come as soon as he 
could leave his room; but the one longcd-for- 
face had never appeared. So near, and yet 
denied the pleasure of one word, one look even. 
Did she fear he would misconstrue her if she 
came? Yes! that must be the reason, he Said 
to himself: he was hurt beyond words; and had 
made up his mind to return to his post, for 
which he was now preparing, without calling 
at the Blakes at all. 

But a night or two before he was to leave, 
the longing to see her once more became in¬ 
supportable, and just as twilight was falling 
he turned his steps to her house. He was 
dressed in plain clothes, for he never wore uni¬ 
form except on duty, but the servant, who was 
an old one, knew him, and ushered him into the 
drawing-room without announcement, as in the 
old times. Clara had been out on horseback, 
and was sitting alone, before the fire, with her 
hat still in her hand. She was lost in a revery 
so deep that she did not hear Col. Simpson's 
advancing footsteps, and was only aware of his 
presence when she happened to look up and 
saw him leaning on the mantle-shelf. 

She gave a little start, for at first she thought 
she had seen his ghost: but, recognizing him, 
hastened to explain her emotion. 


^/‘AA/ , AAA.V//y , /AA.'W%W^AA^AAAA‘\AV.V.WAr , A\VA.V .VAW J *A 

“You look so pale you frightened me,'* she 
said, breathlessly, and still trembling, but hold¬ 
ing out her hand. And she added, “I hear 
you are going back soon. Surely, your friends 
should keep you here till you are better.’* 

“My friends!** he answered, a little bitterly. 
“I once counted you among them. But you, 
at least, have done little to keep me at home, 
not, I believe, remembering old times sufficiently 
to send, even once, to ask if I was dead or 
living.” 

He little knew what Bhe bad suffered, or ho 
would have spared her these words. He littlo 
suspected that only the remembrance of her 
foolish speech, and her fear of his contempt, had 
kept her away. She sat silent, with quivering 
lips, and fast filling eyos, while he continued, 

“I called to say ‘Good-by’ again: perhaps, 
this time, forever. By-the-by,” he added, as 
if suddenly remembering the interview in this 
same room, “have you found your hero yet, 
Clara?” 

But her face was hidden in her hands, her 
voice was choked with sobs. 

“God forgive me,” he said, all his bitterness 
melting away at the sight of her emotion, “what 
have I done? I have been a brute-” 

“I have deserved it all,” she murmured. 
“I—I—didn’t mean-” 

A sudden light broke over him. There was 
something in her tone, her manner, that flashed 
hope into his heart. He stooped down and 
bent over her. 

“What would you answer now, Clara?” he 
said, his voice shaking. 

She looked up at him: it was enough; in 
another moment she was weeping glad tears on 
his shoulder. 

When Charley went back to the army, he wont 
as Clara’s husband: she had found ueh heuo. 


SHADOWS. 


BY OLIVE C. 

I stand hero alone in the door to-night, * ^ 

And I watch the shadows Call, £ 

And 1 think of the shades that will one day come < 
And gather over ns all; ? 

That will gather over us all, kind heart, > 

In a day that will sorely be, i 

As the gloom comes down on the world to-night, \ 

O'er hill, and vale, and sea. 4 

And I’m standing here in an Idlo dream, s 

Whtle I watch the Aiding light, < 

And the twilight robes that are felling gray S; 

Bound the dusky feet of night; £ 
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And I watch the whole world growing dim, 

As tbo day’s last moments fleet, 

And I think of the valley, dark and cold, 

Where the clasping shadows meet. 

I know the mists that gathor here 
Will break on a brighter shore, 

Whcro the gloom of the night-time ne'er is knowh, 
And tho shadows fell no moro. 

I know that all is bright and fair 
In the land beyond the skies, 

,Oh! the blessed home that is promised us 
In our Father’s Paradise I 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


Martha Toliyar pushed the book off of the > hear two of the tipsy Irish women, put in last 
window-ledge and leaned sullenly on her elbows. < night, yelping at each other now. Her father, 
“‘A great and beautiful thing to bo alive ?’ \ a raw-boned man in a red shirt, was smoking a 

Umph! That depends-” she muttered. » pipe at the other side of the room, and below 

* It was some story, with dilutions of Carlyle in i the window where she stood was a basement 
it, that she was reading. i kitchen, where her mother, fat and jolly, was 

Martha’s eyes were a reasonable gray, and \ finishing,the week’s washing; the two jail bull- 
the projecting forehead, under the coarse, yel- \ dogs were snarling over a heap of bones at the 
low hair, promised a good deal of strength and ^ door. Martha had been starching all day her- 
intelligence; but the brain below was a little \ self: her hands were stiff and bleeding, 
drunk just now with half-comprehended Carlyle * No, not an inviting, poetic life certainly; yet 
and Emerson. She had just left school, and, ? maybe (glancing at the glass) good enough for 
you know, every reading girl, between leaving \ her. 8he did herself injustice in the look, per- 
school and falling in love, has a passion for t haps, seeing only the stout, solid figure, and 
metaphysics-made-ea8y. i the. features both heavy and dull. She did not 

‘“To think of living!’” looking out into the \ know how a bit of cheerfulness and a smile 
clear December night glimmering into softer 5 kindled the whole face into downright beauty, 
starlight, the gray eyes slowly filling with tears. I just as it did these coarse jail-rooms of theirs. 
“It might be worth a trial—to live—somewhere, \ “ Matty,” said her father, knocking the ashes 

where there would be room for work, or sharp \ out of his pipe. “Don’t you want to put on a 
pain, or happiness. In the thick of cities. If J clean collar and things? Sam’ll be up before 
she were a man she could be on a battle-field t the meeting, he said.” 
to-night,” her blood hot and her teeth clenched. $ “It don’t matter.” 

“Even women could do something in hospitals: 5 “Well, tell him I’m gone on. We’re going to 


they lived years in a day there. But here— 
here-” 

The clearer the thought of the full, chivalric 
life yonder grew to her, the deeper was the 
disgust on her face. She caught the window- 
sash as if it had been an iron grating, looked 
up and down the narrow, muddy street, into the 
back-yard, at the room within, with its white¬ 
washed walls, rag-carpet, and green and yellow 
ehairs. “Bah-h!” with a guttural outbreak, 
“I’m sick of the whole of it.” 

Martha’s three years of schooling, at the semi¬ 
nary on the hill, had not cleaned off some little 
vulgar traits of manner; had not even made her 
conscious of them. But, apart from that, she 
was an honest, earnest girl, with good, right 
feelings below all. Well, it was true, there was 
not much of the polish or delicacy of life around 
her, you might have thought, that evening. Her 
father was the turnkey of the town prison: they 
lived in the front rooms of the jail, wide and 
weU-lightcd enough, but with the musty smell 
of crime about them, somehow, and the cells 
and their thieves or drunken vagabonds just 
on the other side of the hall-wall. She could 


j clench old Dyke to-night on the gov’ner ques- 

I tion,” going out and pulling his coat on as he 
went. 

“It didn’t matter for Sam?” Her conscience 
twinged her sharply. She went to the glass, 
\ smoothing her hair, straightening her dress. 
\ Sam loved her as nobody else ever would; for 
s two years *be had been working hard, so that 
> they could go to housekeeping in the spring; 
< not saying much, but dogging on, day after 
s day; she ought to remember that. Well, she 
\ did. Poor Sam, with his snub nose and brushy 
< red hair! There was not much room in his 
> nature for heroio effort, or deeds of derring-do: 
I how absurd these longings of hers to-night 
\ would seem to him! 

\ It was a long time since Martha Tolivar ha<j 
: spent so much thought on her lover’s nature. 
\ She had grown so used to him. It seemed to 
$ her they had been engaged since they were 


\ children. Down a by-street she could see the 
jj snug little house he had rented for the’Spring. 
* Well, Sam would go on bossing the nail-shop, 


then, and she would do her own cooking. Her 
life was ruled out straight to the end; and again 
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she caught at the window-frame as if it were j a biting cold night,” coming up beside her. 
an iron cage. Just across the street was Judge ^ “Yon’s Bob Fullmer, going in there. They say 
Lynn’s old place: a queer, old-fashioned stone I; he’s honeyfugled that pretty daughter of Lynn’s 
house in the midst of a clear-shaven lawn and * into marrying him. It’s a pity.” 
forest trees. Martha’s perception was acute \ “Why?” sharply. “What do you know of 
enough to see how every trait of the place be- $ Mr. Fullmer?” 

trayed the life of its owners, generous, refined, l “He’s not the true wood for a man, Matty,” 
graceful. Molly Lynn and she had been class- 5 rubbing his red hands in his lumbering, slow 
mates, up at the seminary, used to walk home i* way. “Not the true wood! There’s things 
together; for Molly had no false pride. Since i| about him I wouldn’t say—to you. But that 
then Martha watched her with a curious inte- *1 was a scoundrelly trick, now, he played our 
rest, though, of course, their friendships had £ firm about that screw matter. You mind?” 
ceased, except for a pleasant nod and smile \ “Yes, something of it,” indifferently, 
now and then. Their lives were so utterly i “That did set my teeth on edge. I’ve sworn 
apart! God had showered such full, choice > often I’d be revenged on Bob Fullmer for that, 
blessings on that girl! Martha could catch a j; But it’s likely it’ll go off in swearing,” with a 
glimpse of her now through the folds of the lace s good-natured laugh. “What are you going to 
window-curtains of the judge’s library, sewing l do to-morrow, Matty? It’s a holiday. New¬ 
by the lamp: how delicate, and fair, and quiet \ Year’s, you know?” 

she was! her face still with content and security. $ Martha looked at him wistfully. “I don’t 

It was not her beauty that Martha envied, nor !> know. I think, Sam-if one could have a 

position: it was the unnumbered chances she s new life—begin all over again to-morrow-” 

held. “The chances—the very air of that house j! “Eh? Yes! I see,” looking gravely out of 
is full of life, and music, and culture, every day. $ the window, his face reminding her, as it often 
Not one of these men and women to whom she \ did, that there were depths of quiet and Berious- 
talks that does not help her to knowledge and \ nefes about him in which she had no share, 
refinement. It is easy to live nobly, supported > “Most days seem like that to me—a fresh 

by nobler souls-” I am afraid it was a \ start.” He was silent for a little while, then 

bitter smile which Martha gave at that moment, s roused himself. “Well, Matty, I must be off. 
seeing Sam Carton enter the gate. > I only stopped to look at you on my way to the 

Over the street young Robert Fullmer, the \ meeting.” 

State’s attorney, had stopped at Judge Lynn’s, s She stood tapping on the window-sill. This 
People said he was soon to marry Miss Lynn. \ was the end of most of their interviews—-just 
No man in his party, they also said, had the < such every-day jog-trot sort of. talk. She had 
mental force of Fullmer; even his enemies pro-1 read of passionate love-words, of tender looks; 
phesied a sure and speedy ascent for him. “All 5 they were not for such as her. “It’s early yet, 
her life a first chance for her,” said Martha to < Sam,” smothering a sigh, 
herself. “Always power, and a place to stand s “No, I think not. Will you look at the clock, 
where she can make God and man glad that she !> Matty? My watch is stopped.” 
has lived.” ^ She went into the back chamber to look at a 

It was the night before New-Year’s, and a <! clock behind the door, taking a candle with her. 
wild fancy crossed her mind. What if with the $ “It wants five minutes of eight. Father set 
new year a new life could begin for herself; if ^ ours by the town-clock this evening.” She did 
some magic could tear her out of this dull, vul- s not know that life and death before long should 
gar commonplaoe, and give her, too, a higher $ hang on that trivial answer, 
heroic destiny. “I wouldn’t care how terrible $ “Good-by then,” he said, “I’m late. The 

was the pain it held,” she said, “if-” ^ meeting begins at eight. I’ll go through Ford’s 

Sam Carton opened the door just then. Now, j; lane, though, and make a near cut. Good-by.” 
the girl loved Sam, whether she knew it or not. \ He held her hand a moment, then went out. 
She hurried a smile on her face so as to please i touching his cap again at the door. Sam had 
him, and felt a little crest-fallen when he did ^ some old-fashioned courtesies that made Martha 
not notioe it, or her particularly, but began 5; smile. He never had kissed her but twice, and 
talking, as her father had done all day, of the ^ then turned pale and looked grave as a woman 
meeting, and old Dyke, and the gov’ner question, t might. She wondered if it was because he cared 
“But I forgot, Matty,” he said, at last, “you < so little, or so much 
don’t care whether we dect our candidate or not. jj Going to the window, Martha looked out 
What do you see out of the window, eh? It’s 5 again, idly. The night had clouded over with 
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a heavy impending snow-storm. Sharp, wintry > ment, she thought. This was a woman they 
gusts rattled the windows and wavod the bare \ were bringing in now: she heard Phil Hoyt, the 
poplars across the street like gigantic black ^ constable, say so, when her father went to un¬ 
plumes. The street was deserted; the political ? bolt the door ,* and the woman had been arrested 
meeting, at the other side of the town, had \ for nothing more than vagrancy, she knew, for 
drawn in all straggling passengers; only Sam’s J they were putting her into one of the more de¬ 
heavy, clog-nailed shoes rung on the pavement, : cent cells used formerly as the debtor’s prison, 
as he passed down under the flickering street i Almost all the womfen brought in made some 
lamps and turned at last into an oblique alley. i outcry, but this one was perfectly silent; the 
“He said he would take that short cut,” she • only noises heard were the shuffling of the 
murmured to herself, watching him out of sight 5 men’s feet on the hempen carpet and their 
for want of something better to do. . ! voices in an anxious whisper. “What is it?” 

She stood there just five minutes, for the \ she said to herself, holding the door-latch in 
clock struok eight, and timed her, when another, \ her hand impatiently. “She is tipsy, perhaps, 
lighter step went down the street. “It is Robert \ and heavy to lift.” 

Fullmer,” peering out. “He is going to speak S The next moment her father opened the door, 
to-night,” watching him, too, turn down Ford’s £ in his shirt-sleeves and trousers, holding a flar- 
lane. “He’ll be late. I wonder what it is Sam <1 ing candle. 

has against him?” she said, as she turned from ij “You up, Matty?” he cried. “That’s lucky, 
the window, and, poking up the fire into a > Bring us some warm milk for this child, dear. It’s 
cheerful blaze, took out her sewing. $ starving, 1 think,” going back to the prisoner, 

The girl was nervous; body and mind were $ who stood leaning against the wall, holding a 
strained and irritable; long after her usual bed £ baby in her arms. 

hour had passed, therefore, she remained in ^ The men were used to sights of crime and 
the family room, pacing restlessly up and down, $ pain, so the woman’s face did not move them; 
her sewing strewed on the floor. It was some ^ and if the child had died then and there, they 
muslin she was making up for her wedding; it would have looked on it, probably, as a happy 
tired her; it was a part of the dull outlook into s deliverance, it was such a wizened, diseased- 
the future. Had this New-Year, laden with life ^ looking little wretch, bearing such unmistakable 
and death to myriads, nothing for her but the $ marks of its birth in vice. But it made Martha 
old stagnation? 5 sick to look at it and at its mother; with an 

The night had grown colder and more stormy ^ under-thought of how coarse and vulgar the 
with every hour; blasts of hail struck sharply s life was which subjected her to such sights and 
against the windows, and the wind howled at $ sounds. 

intervals through the silence, more fiercely, she £ The woman had been young and beautiful 
fancied, than ever before. It might have been $ but a year or two ago it might be—but months 
the tension of her own brain, but there was a \ tell like years on such as she. Yet her face, 
strange wailing in its sound, meaning in its ^ under the dirt and tangled hair, was fresh- 
abrupt pause, as though the whole night waited ^ tinted and dimpled, and there was a latent, 
for some untold sorrow. Even the dull thud of ^ dewy softness in the brown eyes, with all their 
some belated passenger’s step, on the frozen \ unmeaning glare now. 

snow without, had an ominous sound, as though “What ails her?” Martha whispered to her 
he were the messenger of evil tidings. jt father. It seemed impossible to her that any 

“I am hysteric as any fine lady.” she said, i* mother could look at a starving child with so 
arresting herself as she turned toward the win- <: unmoved a face as this; the woman’s limbs, too, 
dow and lighting a night-lamp. “It would be <j were rigid, and her flesh had a livid, cataleptic 
more to the purpose to consider what is for !| tinge. 

breakfast, to-morrow, than to abandon myself $ “Dunno. She’s been an’ taken some drug, ’s 


to these silly fancies.” 


^likely. Let’s have the babby, my girl. No? 


She stopped, however, before leaving the jj Well, bring the milk, Matty; maybe she’ll feed 
room, hearing a sudden noise without. They \ her.” 
were bringing in a prisoner through the hall^ “I found ’em on Stokes’ cellar-door,” said 
outside, the same front-door being used as an j; Hoyt, lighting his lantern-candle, which had 
entrance to the jail and dwelling-house. As Ji blown out; “heven’t got a wurd out on her 
much as was possible, Martha avoided all con- $ from that minit till now. Maybe she’d tell you 
tact with the prisoners, however; it was the j; what she’s tuk,. Miss,” he added, turning to 
only means she had of preserving any refine- l Martha as he went away. 
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But the woman only stared blankly in Martha’s; 
face when she questioned her. Either she .would % 
not hear, or there was some pain here different s 
from any which had come under the girl’s ken. i> 
So Matty brought the cup of warmed milk and ? 
fed the child. It swallowed like some starving ; 
cub, and, when it had done, turned its soggy ) 
black eyes on her face with a strange appealing \ 
look, she fancied. But she was full of idle fan- J 
cies, she knew, to-night; she put them out of; 
her head; and when her father pushed open the; 
cell-door, and the woman went in mechanically > 
and stretched herself on the ragged pallet with ? 
the same glassy stare, Matty tried to forget her $ 
with the rest. Did they not lock up just such % 
wretches every night? \ 

Her father looked grave when he came out j 
and turned the key. “There’s somewhat out? 
of tho ordinary the matter with that un,” hcj 
said. “It’s not drink either. Well, go to bed, J 
Matty. What’s kept you up in this shivering \ 
night, pet, anyway?” stooping to kiss her. \ 
If his jaws were lank and unshaven, and his? 
shirt patched flannel, her father’s eyes were the \ 
kindest she ever had known, and his smile as ? 
tender as a woman’s; the kiss warmed her, and \ 
so did the hearty “God bless you, puss. Be up { 
early to give me my coffee in the morning.” | 
Mavty turned off, going down the hall. At < 
the woman’s cell she halted a moment. What \ 
if she went in and sat by her to-night? She \ 
could persuade her father to allow it. Only a \ 
moment she paused, then went on to bed. “ If i 
it had been some great thing He told thee to do, \ 
wouldst not thou have done it?” \ 

Her chamber, it happened, whs over this cell. { 
She could not drive the woman out of her mind \ 
when she tried to sleep; grew impatient at her- \ 
self at last that she could not. She thought it > 
was only her fancy then, when, an hour after, \ 
there seemed to come from tho cell below a? 
sharp, sudden cry, breaking out of some depth $ 
of pain, such as she never had dreamed of. It \ 
must have been fancy, for, starting up and£ 
listening, all was silent as the grave, as it had s 
been before. Yet it terrified her; the more, as* 
she thought she heard in the cry a familiar? 
name twice uttered. “Pish! I was asleep. Whats 
could she know of him?” she muttered, turning \ 
her pillow to ease her aching head. After that S 
she grew drowsy and quiet, gazing out through $ 
the square, uncurtained window into the dark-1 
ness and driving storm. In after years, looking j 
back to this night, that hour used to recur to \ 
her with a curious vividness. “It was the lAst i 
of my girlhood’s unreal stupor,” Bhe would say. s 
“I woke out of it to live in earnest.” > 


She woke with a confused sound of subdued 
voices in her ear, a clanging of doors, cries of 
anger and horror, and then sudden pauses such 
as fall on a terrified crowd. The sounds were 
without the gates. Within the jail all was silent, 
save now and then a smothered footfall outside 
of her door. Torches, carried by some of the 
crowd in the street, threw reddish, uncertain 
glares upon the wall and on her bed. “It is 
some criminal they aro bringing here,” she said. 
“So the New-Ycar comes in,” and she hid her 
face in her hands, sick of slime and vice, and 
pitying herself. Don't blame her! She was 
only a girl, not far from a child, and would 
have liked an innocent, foolish life just as other 
girls do. 

At first she tried to shut out the noises and 
the lights, then she got up, and, wrapping a 
shawl about her, crept to tho window. They 
had taken the prisoner inside; the gates were 
fastened; but she could catch glimpses of the 
swaying mass of faces under the leafless pop¬ 
lars on the dark street, red and angry. Over¬ 
head, was the wide, cold winter’s night, catching 
the sickly pallor of dawn; beneath, the drifted 
snow, foul and muddy already with the tramp¬ 
ling feet. The whole world was cold and foul, 
the girl thought, standing there with chilled 
feet and sick heart, trying to understand tho 
Bullen muttering of these men without. She 
heard it at last. It was murder they talked 
of—a murder that had been done to-night: 
not a drunken street brawl, but some deed that 
shamed the coarsest there, touching him in his 
thought of home and decency. 

“God help us when such things as this can 
be,” said one that she knew; a tipsy thief; but 
he was sober now. 

The crowd scattered slowly, going in groups 
down the street, but a few men remained, hud¬ 
dled together, talking it over, leaning against 
the iron railings, and stamping their feet occa¬ 
sionally to keep them warm. In the dead still¬ 
ness, she tould hear them distinctly; she could 
not go from the window, angry at herself as she 
might be. She bad a strange fancy that she 
had something to do with this night’s work. 

“Seven times he stuck the knife in him,” said 
a bloated little Dutchman, in a dogmatic voice. 
“I was there tho first after the murderer, and 
Joe Stiles. Seven times. Tho man must have 
been dead with the first stroke. That went to 
the heart: after that he went in cutting like a 
butcher.” 

“Bab!” It was Phil Hoyt’s voice. “The 
boy as did this ’s no butcher, Daddy Heiner. 
If so be as ’twas a fight, it was a fair fight. 
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There was an old grudge. That I’ll acknow¬ 
ledge,” pointing off his sentences with one 
finger on his palm. “Hot blood, an’ young 
blood; that I’ll acknowledge. I want to be 
fair, though I’m a frond to this boy as you have 
in the jug, and, to be plain, I don’t think the 
other fellow’s much loss.” There was an angry 
murmur. “No. Not a loss,” raisings his voice. 
“I sees lots in my beat of work you know 
nothing about. Well. They two, havin’ this 
grudge, as I said, an’ meetin’ in this dark cor¬ 
ner, words begins it: blood gets up—an’ there’s 
the end. Is that onnatural? Is there one here 
as it mightn’t have happened onto?” 

There was a pause after this argument. Most 
of his hearers had their own reasons for treat¬ 
ing the constable with respect. They chewed 
their tobacco more vigorously, shuffled their 
feet, and looked askance up at the jail windows. 

“Yon’s Judge Lynn’s,” said one at last, after 
a diffident cough. “I have heard say as him as 
was killed in this fight, to-night, was agoin’ to 
marry the judge’s girl?” 

“Likely he was,” growled Hoyt. “That don’t 
alter the case, does it? I’ve nothin’ against 
it. But I’ve a good deal against a fellow bein’ 
bowled at to the gallows, as you had all made 
up yer minds to do with this chap in-doors.” 

“Wonder if eke knows?” said a small boy, 
with bis hat askew and eyes set, indicating Miss 
Lynn by a twitch of his thumb. There was no 
answer. 

“Hoyt,” said a grave, elderly man, who had 
smoked in silence, “there was no fight. I’vo 
been thinking of what you-said. The murdered 
man had no arms. The knife which did the 
business was, on the contrary, long and strong. 
One blow, as Heiner says, would have been 
enough, wielded by even a weak hand. And 
then,” lowering his voice, as if it pained him to 
balieve his own words, “in the snow there 
was no sign of any struggle. Only this, two 
footsteps, one approaching the other behind. 
Those which came later could easily be dis¬ 
cerned.” 

Hoyt was silent. “It’s a bad business,” he 
said, at last. “But if Fullmer was done to 
death, foul or fair, he wrought for it.. I’m 
clear on that.” 

“Fullmer?” She staggered back to the bed. 
“Robert Fullmer; done to death; hot blood 
and an old grudge; they meeting in a dark 
corner-” 

The broken sentences rung dully, again and 
again, through her brain. She gave them no 
meaning; thrust their import away fVom her, 
sick and angry. Then she sank into a quiet 



; stupor, sitting there until the sun was up, lean- 
' ing her head against the pine bed-post, dragging 
\ her bare toes to and fro across the carpet. The 
\ men were gone; the street long ago had re- 
J lapsed into silence; in the jail, though, there 
j was a hushed sound, now and then, that told 
\ there were unxious watchers astir. She knew; 
s it was her father, pacing through the down 
j hall, waiting for daylight. When it came, he 
| would come to her door and knock; he had 
J something to tell her. Yes, she understood. 
5 She chuckled; that insane laugh of the first 
\ paralysis of pain or terror. 

\ It was a pale, bitterly cold winter’s day when 
lit came, the snow heaped deep on hills and 
\ streets, the wan New-Year’s dawn chilling the 
•> air more than the close wrapping night. She 
?heard the step at last, coming up the stone 
j stairs, hesitating as it neared her door. How 
5 those old slippers of her father’s dragged; she 
; had meant to buy him a new pair for Christmas, 
•; but hadn’t money- 

ij She looked up and nodded, as he opened the 
\ door, after tapping on the panel. 

\ “Matty!” he said. Then he came up, and, 
$ sitting down on the edge of the bed, drew her 

> close and chafed her face. “Poor child! poor 
| little Mat!” 

< Neither of them spoke for a time. At last 
j she raised her head, and said, “Where is he?” 

| “Sam?” 

< She nodded. 

s “In the lower cells. Don’t Bhiver, Matty. I 
\ wouldn’t hev put him there—there’s none but 
} the worst go there, them as is sentenced for 
\ murder! But it was Simons as ordered it. He’s 
J got a spite agin the boy, to start with.” 
j “Tell me all,” she said. 

5 He gathered up her feet and wrapped them 
} in a blanket. “How did you know? I thought 
j you were asleep, poor little puss, all night. It’s 
$ been a long night to mother and me—longest 

• in my life. For you, you know, Matty. I said 

> to mother, ‘Who’ll tell her? It’s Matty I think 
j of,’ I said.” 

\ “ Thcre’s no danger,” said the girl, resolutely. 

‘ “He can prove his innocence in an hour or two. 

• There is only a mistake somewhere. If you’ll 

< tell me all, I’ll see where it is, father.” 

5 The old jailer coughed to hide a groan, pulled 
: at his ragged whiskers, then took her hands in 
J his and told her the story. 

^ It was short and direct enough. Last night 

• Joe Stiles, the flour inspector, had been passing 
i down Pleasant street on his road to the meet- 
: ing, when he saw a man come out of Ford’s 
Mane (which opened on Pleasant street.) run- 
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ning, a knife in his hand, the knife and his > see? Where was he all that time ontil he goes 
clothes bloody. Stiles hurried after him, when i out an’ finds Stiles, an’ what was he about?” 
the man, who was Sam Carton, dropped the J Martha Tolivar sprang to her feet and walked 
knife, and told him with a husky voice and 5 to the window. She did see. Oh, God! where 
every mark of terror, or guilt, that he had \ bad he been? Some cold grip seemed to have 
found young Bob Fullmer dead in the lane, i clutched at her breast, she drew her breath 
lying against the fence of a back-yard, this knife \ heavily. 

beside him. Stiles’ suspicions were aroused by 5 “Gilton, the ’torney, was there, last night,” 
Carton’s manner, and, after finding that Fullmer s pursued her father, eyeing her keenly askance, 
was actually dead, he hpd caused him to be \ “an’ ho says to Sam, ‘Carton,’ he says, ‘doubt- 
arrested. “Though he’s not formally gone afore | less you can prove an alibi. If you can account 
a magistrate yet,” said the jailer. “There’s \ for yourself up to fifteen minutes of nine, it’s all 
many as has heard Sam swear revenge agin Bob l right, for Fullmer had evidently been dead some 
Fullmer, myself for one.” } time,’ he says. Sam said nothin’. Now, Matty, 

Martha’s heart grew sick as she remembered < they’ll coll on you for a witness in an hour or 
the last night’s conversation. \ two.” He affected not to see her shiver, but 

“An-now, Matty, I don’t believe Sam did \ went on hurriedly. “If you can prove as Sam 

this thing; ’twan’t a fair fight, or, it might hev j Carton left this Mbuse nigh onto nine o’clock, 
so been, ’twas a foul, back-handed murder: I i; his business is all right. There’s none knows 
don’t think as he did it—mind you. But I do \ but you and him. Mother—she was asleep down 
say, as his actions have been onaccountable ^ in the kitchen: I was at th’ meetin’. It rests 
this night on any other ground of explainin’. > with you, Martha.” 

There’s not a man as saw him that would be-i “I-” 

lieve he was not guilty, savin’ myself. That’s $ “Well, well,” opening the door, “don’t say 
how the matter stands. Questions him: ‘Was ^ nothin’ tome. Wait till you—you think a bit. 
nobody by when you finds the boddy?’ No an-s This matter of time is sich an oncertain thing, 
swer. ‘Was any human person in that lane? ’ It’ll take you to consider a spell. It might a’ 
Who do you believe was the murderer?’ Dumb i seemed eight to you when ho left, when it was 
as a mule. Then says I, ‘Sam Carton, did you ? raaly nine. Don't be in a hurry; it’s—it’s Sam’s 
kill this unfortunate man?’ ‘No, so help me ? life as is dependin’ on it.” 

God, I found him as I told you, the knife be-J He held the door a moment, mumbling to him- 
side him, them seven wounds in his breast and 5 self, looking at her with his bony face and gray 
stomach,’ he says, clear and round. ‘Who do ^ eyes full of a strange unspeakable pity and 
you think did the deod?’ then says I. ‘I have t affection; then he shut the door and went down 
no iriorc to say,’ he answers, growin’ sullen.” s the hall, rapping aj. the prisoners’ doors who 
“This was early in the night,” said Martha. I were noisy, and swearing at them. 

“ Where was be until they brought him here ?” \ She dressed herself mechanically and sat 
“ In the station-house, close guarded. Lord, S down on a wooden stool by the fire-place, 
child, the town was wild with it; the meetin’ ^ where there were only a few half-burned coals, 
was broke up. The Fullmers have more in-j hiding her head in her lap. Her mother came 
fiuence than any family, you know. It’ll go \ in, bringing hot tea presently, and one of the 

women to make the fire followed, watching 
Martha curiously. 

“You can go, Sukey,” said Mrs. Tolivar, her 
time, Sarn’ll be tuk before a magistrate for ex- J voice more gentle than Martha had ever heard 
amination. Now, there’s one point, Matty, as j it. “I’ll build the fire;” and when she was gone, 
I haven’t told you on. It were just nine o’clock \ “Oh! Matty, kin you save him? What d’ye 
n when Sam Carton met Stilos coming out ofj miud of the time?” 

Ford’s lane. Dr. M’Coy says as Fullmer had \ “None o’ that ere,” said tho jailer, who was 
at that time been dead nigh onto an hour; be ^ watching at the door. “You quit worritin’ that 
was on the spot near as soon as Stiles and ex- ? child, wife. You build that fire an’ then come 
amined the boddy. Now, what time did Sam \ out o’ here. Did / ask her questions?” 

Carton leave this house? If but a bit before \ Mrs. Tolivar took Matty’s fingers in her fat 
nine, only enough to give him time to go through \ hands and squeezed them, then obeyed and left 
Ford’s lane, then his story is true, an’ he found j her alone. 

Fullmer, dead already, there. But if he left you \ At ten o’clock she was to go to the magis- 
an hour before goin’ into Ford’s lane—do you? trate’s office, they told her. 


hard with Sam.” 

He, was silent for awhile, then, clearing his 
throat,he began to stammer. “After breakfast 
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Yesterday, when she had planned a strong ^ The steps went out on the pavement, the 

heroic life for herself, she had fancied how self- $ hall-door clanged, there was a noise of wheels 

poised, serene she would be when God’s great \ driving away. 

judgments met her face to face. New-Year’s > In a few moments her mother and father 
had come. Was this the supreme new life, the i came in. “Time’s up, Matty,” the latter said, 
grapple with destiny she had hoped for? She j cheerfully. “It’s only a few steps round to 
never thought to ask. It was the old moil of i Squire Dutton’s office. Sam was put in rather 
thoughts and people; Sam, the jail, crime; but < informal last night, us much to get out of the 
soul and body were wrenched alike with the £ mob as any other reason. It’ll all be plain 
fierceness of the struggle. It was only the old % sailing this morning. We’ll have him taking 
lover, Sam, with his stubby, sandy hair, red > tea with us to-night as usual on holidays.” 
hands, and truth-telling eyes; but she loved j; “No; I’ll put off the New-Year dinner till 
him so madly that day, that she could have ^ late. That’s better,” said his wife. “Sam’s 
been glad to let out drop by drop from her \ monstrous fond of turkey,” tying on Martha’s 
veins to save him from pain. To save him $ hood and furs as she spoke. 

from death- s Oh! if what they said were real words! Was 

It was no new revelation of sublime duty s ghe ever to sit down by Sam again at the cheery 

flashing on her to-day; only the old God, her i little table, with the four happy faces about it? 
father had read to her of from the Bible, down s Yesterday, those cozy little feasts had seemed 
stairs, when she was a child, the God she had $ dull and wearing, now they were far and bright 
kneeled to by her bed every night since, asking | as dreams of Paradise. 

herself if she dared perjure her soul before Him 2 “I’U go speak to Holster before we start,” 
for this old lover’s sake. Where were the great > said the jailer, with a warning look at his wife 
primitive truths with which she had meant to fc to be silent. She did not heed it. 
comfort herself when the trial came? She £ “I was dozin’, Matty, last night,” said the 
crouched down on the floor, picking at the $ mother, in a rapid mutter, her hands trembling 
chain of the rag-carpet, her eyes swollen, her £ as they smoothed the pelerine. “But I’m dead 
nose red, the tick, tick of the town-clock vexing i sure as the clock struck nine just as Sam went, 
her dull thought, trying to thrust this new grap- $ You know. For God’s sake, save him, child, 
pling agony out of her brain, to think of the \ He’s aged ten years since they put him in.” 
trousers she was making for her father, of the ! “Come, Martha,” cried her father’s voice, 
dinner to cook; anything to bring back her old \ interrupting her. She went out to where her 
life and waken her out of this horrible dream; £ father stood in the hall; his face had a new 
now and then, when its reality grew too sharp j trouble on it. “That poor wretch we took in 
to bear, sobbing, “Oh, God! have pity on me!” \ last night is dyin’,” he said. “You’d best stay 
her head on the stool like a whipped chil^. s with her, wife. Dr. M’Coy says as she’s took 
When nine o’clock came, and the brass hands < some drugs, and took more on it through the 
of the clock ticked slowly on to ten, no calmer, $ night. It’s too late to save her, he says. An’ 
no more certain than at first, still wringing her i she’s turned out to be Marget Hench, Sam Car- 
hands, looking helplessly out into the bright > ton’s cousin; her as was unfortunate some time 
bine air. \ ago.” All this in a rapid undertone to his wife; 

A sudden sound made her stop and stand mo- s then tucking Martha’s hand under his arm, he 
tionless, listening. It was the jar of one of the $ led her briskly down the street, 
cell-doors; they were taking Sam out. She >. The sun had broken from behind the gray 
heard his slow, firm step among all the others, \ pall of cloud, and glittered brilliantly on the 
passing through the hall. It seemed to quiet, ^ wh^e snow, the dripping icicles, the long rows 
determine her; she ran to the iron door of her >, of red brick houses, with cheerful fires seining 
room, by which he must pass, and laid her head $ through their windows; the streets were full of 
on it as if it had been his breast. “I’ll save ^ happy faces; crowds of young men, furred and 
you,” she said, in a hot whisper. He was in- l cloaked, dashing along in sleighs, making their 
nocent; if she lived to prove the truth, would ;> New-Year’s calls. One, more earnest, honest, 
God blame her? Then she pushed that mean $ hard-working than the whole of them, waited 
sophism away, she was too clear-headed to i for a gibbet; Bhe could save him; only she. Her 
accept it. “I love him,” she said, looking up, s father, who was watching her, stopped short, 
a fierce light in her homely face. “I’ll save » “Ye’s sick, Matty!” kneading her hands in his. 
him. God can do to me what He will. That’s ; “It’s so then as you can’t speak the good word 
nil.” * for Sam ?” in a voice of blank disappointment. 
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“Come on>” she said, steadily. “It’s only a 
step farther.” 

The magistrate’s office was a one-roomed, 
wooden shed at the corner of Pleasant and John 
streets. There was a crowd of loafers on the 
steps and about the door when they came near, 
trying to catch any crumb of news from within; 
for the door itself was locked. They made way 
for Tolivar and his daughter, with whispers 
about “Carton’s sweet-heart,” “prove an alibi,” 
“neat foot and ankle.” And this while the man 
that had loved her so was near death on the 
other side of the door. 

He had loved her; she knew now how well; 
she could curse 1/erself bitterly as a man would, 
remembering how selfish she had been with him. 

When she entered the office, she saw him first, 
standing alone, his arms folded on his breast, 
by the window, the sun lighting up his shoul¬ 
ders and head. It was a homely face, but there 
were grand, steady lines about it, an air of 
quiet strength and truth that none of theso 
flimsier men shared who sat in judgment on 
him. He changed color when he saw her, and 
then smiled. There was always something sad 
and tender in the man’s smile; she felt herself 
breaking down, the tears coming. Going straight 
to him, she took his hand. “Sam, I-” 

“It would be better you had no conversation 
with the prisoner, Miss Tolivar,” said the police¬ 
man. 

Her father brought her a chair in a corner a 
little out of sight. 

They went on with the examination. It only 
proved the story I have related more clearly, 
though carried on in a rambling, discursive 
style. Squire Dutton was a friend of Carton’s, 
in fact, an old employer; he addressed him as 
“Sam,” and affected a lightness of tone as if 
the whole accusation was a mere farce. But 
all his petty schemes could not throw discredit 
on the facts, as they were more plainly elicited: 
he bit the end of his goose-quill impatiently. 
The men owed each other a grudge. Carton 
had sworn revenge. (“Them was idle words, 
spoke in heat,” Sam said. “But I don’t^ex- 
pect none to credit that.”) The death-wounds 
had been inflicted with this knife, that lay, with 
its fresh blood-stains, on the squire’s green 
baize table; the knife was found in Carton’s 
bond. Fullmer lay dead in the lane. Only 
they two had been there alone. 

“For how long? That’s the pint,” said Dut¬ 
ton. “Doctor says, Fullmer had been dead an 
hour. Where was Sam an hour back? It nil 
dop nds on that, gentlemen.” The jailer whis¬ 
pered to him. “Eh? Yes. I beard of this,” 


trying not to look too boyishly pleased, rubbing 
first one gray whisker and then the other. “A 
few words from Miss Tolivar will settle the 
matter then.” Carton started, took a step for¬ 
ward, turned deadly pale. “An alibi, you un¬ 
derstand, Simons. If Carton left Mr. Tolivar’s 
house at nine, or but a few moments before, it 
is clear he is an innocent man. The blood on 
this knife was frosted and dry when Stiles took 
it from him.” 

The jailer led the girl forward and stood be¬ 
side her. “Don’t be feared, Mat,” he whis¬ 
pered. “It’s Sam’s chance.” 

Carton leaned his hand on the squire’s table; 
it trembled, but his voice was steady as he 
looked round at every face in the room. 

“I’ve a word to say.” The reporters looked 
tip, the old squire laid down his pen. “As God 
lives, there’s no blood on my hands. But that’s 
all I’ll say. I could clear myself of this murder 
by a word; but Fve made up my mind not to 
speak it. I want no lies sworn to for my sake, 
Squire Dutton, either.” He stopped here as if his 
strength failed him; no one broke the silence. 
“Not that Matty Tolivar,” with a pitiful smile 
crossing his lips, “is the woman to speak it. 
I’m not feared of that.” His eyes fell, his fin¬ 
gers working nervously on the table; then he 
raised his head, and said in a hearty, cheerful 
tone, “I’m in a bad risk. I sec that. But I 
think I’m doin’ right in not clearing myself. 
I've no mind to be a martyr either. But I 
thought the matter over when I found Bob Full¬ 
mer layin’ there dead, and I concluded to keep 
quiet. I believe,” taking his felt hat off his 
head, “God will see me righted. I’m sure of 
it.” He turned and looked at Martha, nodding 
for her to go on. 

There was a pause; a little stir then; one or 
two men drew a long breath, ns if they had 
been startled, by a strong, true word, into cog- 
nizanco of a better life than that of every day. 

“You can sit down, Miss Tolivar,” said the 
old squire, then rubbing his hand uncertainly 
across his forehead.. 

She sat down. How clear the air had suddenly 
grown, how easy her duty; she did not think, 
hardly, of the doom she was bringing on this 
man she loved; for the first time in her life God 
was so near and actual, waiting to help, listen¬ 
ing for the true, unflinching word. Question 
and answer came sharp and quick. 

“Mr. Carton spent part of yesterday evening 
with you?” 

“A part of it.” 

“At what hour did he leave the house?” 

“At five minutes to eight.” 
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She could not help but hear the low murmur s 
that passed through the room, nor her father’s $ 
smothered groan. Sam Carton had not inspired > 
them with the security he had given her. 

“ Are you positive as to the time?” the old : 
squire said, rising and pacing to and fro. s 

“Yes,” her voice failing. $ 

“That is all that is required of the young ^ 
lady,” said Simons, in a compassionate tone. s 
“No,” said Dutton, bis face brightening. “It £ 

may be that- You did not notice where Car- <| 

ton went after leaving the house? You didn't v 
see if he went in the opposite direction to Ford’s jj 
lane, eh?” eagerly. < 

It was a long time before the answer came. \ 
“I did see.” Even Carton had not looked for $ 
this; he lifted his hand irresolutely, let it fall. ^ 
“Where did he go?” asked Simons. “I am ) 
sorry to compel this answer, but it is important. I 
Did he enter Ford's lane?” < 

He scarcely could catch the reply \ 

“He did?" | 

“You, doubtless, then were at the window or s 
door. Did any other persons enter the lano im- $ 
mediately before or after Carton?” ^ 

She got up, her face white, her eyes burning. >, 
Mr. Simons had time to notice that it was a $ 
beautiful face, clear-cut for tragedy. He was < 
a connoisseur and hunted men to death coolly. 5 
“I will not answer,” folding her shawl about :> 

her. “I-oh, God! I'll not murder you for ’’ 

the sake of any lie, Sam!” with a smothering < 
cry. \ 

Carton stepped forward and took her in his '< 
arms os she fell; then turqed to the lawyer, who \ 
was hesitating how to apply the thumb-screws. > 
“I know what she saw, Mr. Simons. There’s ? 
no need to force her to speak the words that'll ^ 
condemn me, likely. She’s seen Robert Full- i; 
mer follow me into the lane. He must have j: 
come about five minutes after.” \ 

“You are a mad fool!” said the old squire, 5 
seating himself in a rage. “D’ye mean to risk s 
this girl’s happiness—if your own life counts | 
for nothing—to save some wretch? Do ye?” ^ 
“No,” said Carton, huskily, chafing Martha’s s 
face. “It’ll come right. Where’s her father?” $ 
“He was sent for post-haste.” said the police- t: 
man. “Somebody dead or dying at the jail. 1 
Said he’d be back in half a minute.” 

“You will make out the necessary papers, s 
squire?” said Simons, lowering his voice. “You s 
cannot refuse to commit this man for trial?’’ 

Dutton's color went and came angrily, and :■ 
he fell to chewing bis quill again. “No, cer- , 
tainly not, Mr. Simons. I will make them out.” ■ 
The trial was over. Her trial. It had left her i 


like one dead. She knew nothing but that she 
was kindly enough lifted into a carriage, and 
found herself lying on her own bed, looking 
vacantly into the great charring fire in the 
grate, her mother crying softly beside her. She 
did not know how long she lay there, it might 
have been minutes or hours. Sam was to die, 
and she had killed him, all the world thought 
so. Was it true? He said if she spoke truth, 
God would help them. The thoughts came to 
her faintly, touched her with but dull points; 
then she slept. This was like death, she thought; 
she wished it might be death. Life was too hor¬ 
rible for her to bear. 

It grew toward evening; the room was dusky 
but for the pleasant, red firelight shadows. She 
heard a faint stir in the room; after awhile some 
fresh, cold hand took hers, not her mother’s. It 
was a long time before she looked up; then her 
father’s grizzly face met hers, with the old eyes 
dim with tears watching hers. 

“Why, Mat!” as though he w'ere speaking to 
a baby, “I’ve waited long to have a word with 
you. I've a story to tell you, puss.” She tried 
to comprehend, though his faco grew dim and 
far-off even as he said that. Rut he went on, 
and she understood before he had finished. 
“It’s a short story an’ I’m afeered I'll be 
rough breaking it to you; but they said I’d best 
tell it. You mind that woman ns came in last 
night? Marget Hench it was. She was a good, 
pure girl two years ago. You and she used to 
play together when you was littlo shavers. I 
saw you didn’t speak to her of late. That wasn’t 
right or womanly, Matty. She had' much to 
bear, Marget had, and other women’s scorn, 
maybe, was worst of all. So, it might be, all 
this pain drove her mad, or, it might be, seein* 
the man a$ she loved coming to love another, 
was what brought the devil to her, temptin’; 
but, howso’er it was, she made up her mind to 
put an end to it all yesterday. She made up 
her mind, I say, that she, and him, and her 
baby should go together to hell, if God pleased; 
I don’t think she cared where. Yet, Marget was 
a rosy, jolly little thing only a year or two ago.” 

Martha’s senses had suddenly grown quick¬ 
ened, alive. “Go on,” she said, the red blood 
rushing to her face. 

The old man took her head in his trembling 
hands and hurried on. “So she waited for him, 
the father of her child, you know, in a dark 
lane, and he coming by. with his hands clasped 
behind him and his head down, thinking, maybe, 
of the other poor girl he was going to marry, 
she strikes him once—seven times—the devil 
being in her hand, as I said. Then she took 
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up her baby from the ground where she’d laid 
it, and was going off like a dazed woman, 
when-” 

“I know,” covering her face with her hands, 
her lips nervous: only God knew what they said. 

“Yes. Sam, he comes back, hearin’ the cry, 
an’ secs how it all was. Margct is his cousin. 
That was why he was dumb. He said he knowed 
he was safe; that it would come right, and he 
couldn’t bring that child to a death of shame. 
For she was but little more than a child.” 

“Was?” in a whisper. 

“Yes,” said the jailer, reverently, “she’s 
dead now. An’ she told all afore she died,” 
his voice growing thick and fast with eager¬ 
ness. “An’ I had a magistrate here for the 

’davit, an’ just as Sam was committed, I an’- 

here he is!” 

Stronger arms than her father’s were about 
her. The old man walked to the hearth and 
poked the fire for a long time, with his blue 
cotton handkerchief to his face. When he 
turned again, nose and eyes were red; he came 
over and put his hand again on Matty’s head, 
where Sam held it to his breast. “Yes, old 
father must always have his share in you, 
child,” lie said. 

Sam put up his hard hands quickly and 
grasped the bony fingers; then all three were 
silent for a little while. Rough, coarse people, 
meant to do vulgar work in the world, yet they 
came very close to God in that silence; and, 
because of this trial of this New-Year’s day, 
served Him all their lives long with a downright 
honesty, a fine tenderness, which many of His 
children never knew. 

Mrs. Tolivar spread out her New-Year’s din¬ 
ner to her heart’s content that evening; indeed, 
between cooking and crying, lier face was dyed 
a scarlet that lasted for days. 

It was a cozy, bright little table, faces too 
happy for laughter about it; yet under all was 
n vague, cold shadow; across the hall in the 
closed room lay the dead girl; not many doors 
away her victim. To-morrow they would be 
put out of Bight forever; but- 

••It puzzles me,” said Martha, as they stood 
alone in the evening firelight, “ such sad, use- 


^ less lives as these.” Carton made no answer. 

S “And what have I done,” putting her hand to 
| her head, the tears coming, “that mine should 
t be different from theirs? So little as I have 

< deserved it! So discontented as I have been, 

\ Sam.” 

\ “I did not know it, Matty,” taking her hand 
ij gently. “For their lives I oughtn’t to ask. God 
\ gave, and took away. He knows.” 

\ They stood silent, the flickering shadows com- 
i ing and going; then he said, his grave voice 
| hesitating, “There was one thing I thought. 

^ Maybe this was sent to us to make our lives 

? less sham and shallow, Matty-” 

\ “Yes, Sam,” humbly. 

< “An’ if there was any work offered itself to 
£ us, not to shirk it, no matter how mean or little 

it was. Eh? I think / needed that lessen. I was 
«! always planning out my work clear to the grave.” 

$ She said, “Yes,” again, doubtfully, feeling 
i; that he had some further meaning unspoken. 

^ They went into the kitchen presently, where 
s Mrs. Tolivar was feeding the dead girl’s child 

> by the fire. 

“When do you send it away?” asked Sam, 

< putting his finger into its skinny little hand. 

> “Tolivar’ll take it to the poor-house to-mor- 

< row, poor little wretch!” she said, dandling it* 
J tenderly enough. 

Martha thought the baby’s eyes again followed 
■: hers with that strange look of appeal. “Look!” 

; she said, nervously. “All the loss and pain of 
5 ; those two lives seems to be in this child’s face.” 
“I see,” said Sam. 

i She was silent a moment. Disease and vicious 
\ blood had done their worst on the puny little 
; body; but the soul that God had given? Was it 

< too late to make that healthy and happy ? 

;■ “It looks, Sam, as if it asked us to help it.” 

J He made no answer. She gave one quick 
: glance at his face, then took the baby in her 
: trembling arms. It clung to her neck and 
* laughed. 

: “I will take it for mine,” she said. “God do 

I so to me as I shall deal justly with it or no.” 
i' He put his hand on her head. “God bless you, 
l Matty,” he said, “ I thought you would do that.” 

« So Martha Tolivar found her new life’s work. 


ALICE. 


Methixks nho liiw a queenly brow, 

Yet ne'er her light foot trod a palace, 

But Xuture’u self the crown bestowed 
She wears so well, my dainty Alice. 

There’s high command in evVy look; 

Vico cowers beneath her eye's pure lustre, 


All holy thoughts within her heart 
Like roses ’round a fountain cluster. 

Oh! Alice, l<&ve not this sad earth, 

Too much we need thy puro example; 
Stay yet awhile to teach our feet 
To stand within God's uppqr temple! 
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IS IT RIGHT? 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

Getty, the little shoemaker of Leverington, ^ against him. True, there were not many really 
sat bending over his work, singing to himself a ^ on his side; but none was found to stand up 
pleasant tune; for Getty had a cheerful mind, l for principle with the poor shoemaker, lest the 
and a heart as full of music as the throat of a •» favor of this rich and influential man should he 
bird. A shadow fell across the room, and he $ lost.” 

looked up, meeting the face of a neighbor who <1 “You put the case very broadly,” said Mr. 
stood leaning over the half door of his shop. > Hey. “I can state it differently.” 

“Good-morning, Getty,” said the neighbor. ^ “Very well. I’m always ready to hear. Show 
“The same to you, Mr. Hey,” returned tho me the truth, and I'll accept it.” 
shoemaker, a smile breaking over his not very ij “Our society is not rich.” 
handsome face. “Won’t you come in?” i> “Granted.” 

“Just for a moment. I want to say a word £ “Half its expense is borne by Mr. Gaskill.” 
or two.” And Mr. Hey pushed open the half- ^ “I know.” 

door and entered the shopr \ “We cannot, therefore, afford to lose his 

“Sit down,” said Getty, nodding toward a s good-will. If he is inclined to have things his 
chair: or, what remained of a chair—tho back $ own way, it is better to indulge him, even if it 
haring disappeared. < is not the best way. There is more te be lost 

The neighbor sat down. His face had grown ;> than gained by opposition.” 
serious. He looked at Getty, and Getty looked ij “Do you believe in God?” 
steadily at him. Now, the shoemaker had a pair The little shoemaker’s voice rounded out into 
of clear, steady eyes—honest, brave eyes—and j> a full tone of questioning surprise. Tho neigh- 
no man in Leverington had ever been able to i; bor did not answer. 

look him out of countenance. His eyes were j; “Is this God’s church, or man’s church? Are 
the index of his character. There was nothing I we working for tho salvation of souls, or to give 
covert, nothing awry, nothing of policy about \ honor and glory to men ?” 

Getty. Meet him where you would, he was i The neighbor kept silence. He was no match 
open as the day—upright, outright, downright, s for Getty when the little man roused himself, 
as was often said of him. So he looked steadily ij “If it is God’s church, He will take care of 
into his neighbor’s face, waiting^for his word. \ it. if wo will let Him. But if we set men above 
“I was sorry to see you so strongly in oppo- \ truth and right, because they happen to have 
sition to Mr. Gaskill, last evening,” said Mr. !; money and influence, He will depart from us.” 
Hey. jj “It’s of no use to talk with you,” said the 

“Which was right? Mr. Gaskill, or I?” < neighbor, rather coldly. “You take the bit 
promptly asked the shoemaker. ^ into your mouth and go your own way head- 

“Tbat isn’t the question I have come to dis- \ long.” 
cuss, Getty. I'm'your friend, and, seeing dan- $ “And God being my helper, I’ll always get 
ger ahead, I am here to warn and counsel. i> the bit into my mouth when men try to turn me 
Gaskill is a strong man in this town.” i into the wrong way. ‘Is it right?’ That is the 

“And I’m only a cobbler!” \ question for me, and you, and every Christian 

“Just so; and dependent on the good-will of $ man to ask, Mr. Hey. All the rest is with God; 
your customers.” i* and so far in life I have never seen cause to let 

“No, sir!” answered Getty, lifting his arm \ my faith fail. When I am right, I feel safe. I 
with a quick, emphatic motion, and dropping \ am tranquil and peaceful. All the powers of 
his heavy brows. “I’m dependent on no man’s \ hell cannot prevail against me.” 
good-will. While a just God rules in the affairs $ Mr. Hey rose from his chair, 
of this world, I am not afraid to be right, to i* “Don’t be in a hurry,” said the shoemaker. 
•peak right, er to do right. I opposed Mr. Gas- \ “Don’t go yet.” 

kill last evening in our church meeting; and > “Yes, I must go. One might as well talk to 

not another man present had a word to say ? the wind as to you. j. saw danger in your path 
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and came as a friend to warn you; but you set; 
my counsel at naught. If harm befall you in : 
this thing, my skirts are clear.” > 

The little shoemaker laid down his work and i; 
stood up, leaning over his cutting-board. v* 

“Mr. Gaskill is angry?” he said. v 

“Of course he is. Such men do not bear;; 
opposition well.” j; 

“Anger is like fire in a man’s own house. It $ 
may blaze over and scorch his neighbor’s house; ; 
but it burns most where it begins. If Mr. Gas- £ 
kill tries to hurt me, he will get hurt the worst.” J 
“I am not sure that retaliation is a Christian \ 
spirit, friend Getty.” $ 

“I didn’t speak of retaliation. I stand simply $ 
on the right; and if Mr. Gaskill thrusts at me \ 
because I am right, he will wound himself. That < 
is all.” | 

“Good-morning,” said the neighbor, and went j 
out. | 

The shoemaker resumed his work, turning the \ 
matter over in his thoughts. He was a man j 
of remarkable natural shrewdness, very indc -1 
pendent, quick to penetrate character, and not { 
given to policy or man-pleasing. He made ene- * 
mics, as such persons always do; for when jj 
weak and venal men, in pursuit of selfish ends, > 
set themselves against him, he was not only ^ 
able to stand his ground, but to defeat them; \ 
for, entrenching himself in the right, he fought > 
with the weapons of truth, and so exposed the < 
selfishness that would bend everything to its * 
own purpose. \ 

Not long after Mr. Hcy’s departure, another \ 
shadow fell across Getty’s little shop, and a^ 
fellow church member came in, looking very \ 
grave. * 

“I owe you a small bill,” said the man. ^ 
“Only a trifle,” answered Getty, as he laid \ 
down his work and took from a drawer a small $ 
account book. “Three dollars and forty-one s 
cents.” $ 

“Very well. I wish to pay it.” And the* 
money was counted out. S 

“Shall I give you a receipt?” asked Getty, % 
“No; just mark it off of your book. Good-* 
morning.” And the visitor hurried away. Not \ 
even the semblance of a smile had flitted across $ 
his sober countenance. \ 

“That means something,” soid Getty, as he 5 
went back to his work. j 

“Father says you needn’t make them boots j 
he ordered yesterday,” cried a shrill voice at 1 
the door, and a child's face looked in. j 

“All right,” answered the shoemaker. I 

“ And that means something of the same \ 
kind,” he added, as the child’s face appeared. \ 


“ But it won’t do. Tom Getty isn’t easily scared. 
There’s to be another meeting to-night, and I 
shall certainly be on hand and have my say. 
One man shall speak for truth and right, if all 
the rest are dumb.” 

“Look here, Getty!” called a rough, familiar 
voice over the half-door of the shoe-shop, “I 
want to say a word in your ear.” 

“A dozen if you please, neighbor Jones. Say 
on.” 

“You’ve made a stir in the camp; and are 
likely to have a hornet’s nest about your ears.” 

“Indeed! What’s the matter?” 

“Oh! you know well enough. What on earth 
possessed you last night? Every one is vexed 
at your opposition to Mr. Gaskill. You know 
how much*he is relied upon. In fact, the church 
can’t stand without him.” 

“Then the church had better go down,” said 
Getty. “Anything so weak in the knees isn’t 
worth saving.” 

“You’re a hard-headed, self-willed fellow,” 
said neighbor Jones, rather sharply; “and pre¬ 
sumptuous into the bargain. Why, on edrtjp, 
can’t you keep quiet, and let the congregation 
go with Mr. Gaskill, if they wish to.” 

“Even if they go to ruin! That sort of thing 
may suit time-servers like you, friend Jones; 
but Tom Getty always asks, ‘Is it right?’” The 
little shoemaker spoke out strongly, with re¬ 
proof in his voice. Neighbor Jones was offended 
at his free speech, and flung himself off in a huff. 

Getty felt a little sober. He went on with 
his work; but the singing-birds in his throat 
were silent. Matters were growing serious. The 
question at issue between him and Mr. Gaskill 
had particular preference to the Sabbath School, 
in which Getty was a teacher. Mr. Gaskill, who 
was not at all familiar with its operations, had 
proposed an entirely new organization under a 
new superintendent; while Getty, from his more 
intimate acquaintance with the school, and deep 
interest in its welfare, saw that, if Gaskill’s 
plans were carried out, half of its usefulness 
would be lost. 

Before night more than a dozen of Getty’s 
customers, members of the church, had sent for 
their bills; and from at least half a dozen other 
members he had received warnipg or advice. 

“The people are getting tired of your oppo¬ 
sition to everything that doesn’t just suit your 
fancy,” said one. 

“You are too presumptuous,” said another. 

“J only wonder that Mr. Gaskill was so pa¬ 
tient with you last night, letting himself down 
to argue the case,” remarked a third. To all 
of which the shoemaker had only one response. 
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“Which was right?’’ 

“You mustn’t mind that captious little shoe¬ 
maker,” said one to Mr. Gaskill. “He’s always 
putting in his oar when nobody wants him to, 
The people are out of patience with him for his 
conduct last night. I know of two or three of 
our members who have sent and paid their bills, 
and who say that he shall have no more of their 
work. He’ll be crowded out. You won’t be 
annoyed by him much longer. He had a piece 
of my mind to-day.” * 

“You’ve seen him?” * 

“Oh, yes! I called at his shop on purpose, 
and gave him a good setting down.” 

“What had he to say for himself?” inquired 
Mr. Gaskill. 

“Oh! what he always says when cornered!” 

“What?” 

“Am I right? He throws upon you the bur¬ 
den of proving him wrong; and if you can’t do 
that, you might as well try to move the Rocky 
Mountains as to influence him. I never saw 
such a set mortal as he is.” 

“Humph!” Mr. Gaskill made no other reply; 
but pressed his lips, drew down his brow, and 
looked, as his visitor thought, quite angry and 
annoyed. 

“He’ll be at the meeting to-night, sure; but 
some of us have made up our minds to put him 
down squarely.” 

“That is,” said Mr. Gaskill, “to show, by 
fair argument, that he is wrong. I don’t see 
how else he is to be put down.” 

“We can vote bim down,” said the other. 

Mr. Gaskill did not seem to be altogether 
satisfied with this, but said little. 

In the evening there was an unusually large 
meeting in the vestry-room. Getty, the shoe¬ 
maker, was there, sitting alone in one of the 
pews. He was braced for a conflict, and looked 
hard and resolute. None came near him. “Mr. 
Gaskill shall see bow little we regard this man.” 
So the people said in their hearts. It was an 
easy thing to choose between a poor shoemaker, 
who didn’t give twenty dollars a year to the 
church, and a rich manufacturer who lavished 
his hundreds. 

The meeting was opened, and the school ques¬ 
tion came up. Two or three spoke in favor of 
the new plan of organization which Mr. Gaskill 
had proposed. Getty kept silent, though it 
could be seen by the perpetual rising and fall¬ 
ing of bis brow, and the restless motion of his 
lips, that he was a deeply interested listener, 
and would have his say before the thing was 
over. Mr. Gaskill had not yet participated in 
any action of the meeting. He looked dull. At 
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length, one of the speakers, carried away by a 
^ mean spirit of subserviency to a rich and in- 
J fluential man, made this thrust at Getty, 
i “We shall have captious opposition from nar- 
J. row souls, who cannot see beyond the limits of 
their little horizon; but let us not be disturbed 
'< thereat. Such things always attend the steps 
I of progress and liberality.” 

S The speaker sat down, and Getty was on 
^ the floor in an instant. Cries of “Question,” 
\ “Question,” ran round the room, from those 
;; who had made up their minds to put the shoe- 

< maker down. They were satisfied that Gas- 
Si kill’s reform plan would bo carried by a large 

> majority, and therefore clamored for a vote. 
i “Let me say three words,” said Getty. 

i “No!” “No!” “Not half a word!” cried 

> voices here and there. 

\ “I appeal to the chair,” said Getty. 

< “Sit down.” “Question.” “Question.” Ex- 
j citement and confusion reigned in the room. 

i| Tho chairman was about putting the ques- 
| tion, when Mr. Gaskill arose. All became silent. 
^ You could hear a pin drop. Every eye was 
) turned upon the man whose word in church 
jj matters had become almost law with more than 
^ half of those present. No one cried, “Ques- 
£ tion” now. 

$ “Mr. Chairman-” he began. But Getty 

< did not allow him to proceed. Respectfully, 
s but ffrmly, he said, 

i> N ‘I have the floor, Mr. Chairman.” • 
i; “Insolent fellow!” exclaimed one, near the 
j; shoemaker, loud enough to be heard. But Getty 

< paid no attention to him. 

b “And should be heard,” said Mr. Gaskill, 
^yielding the floor. He spoke this sentence 
$ heartily. 

ij “I have but three words to say, Mr. Cbair- 
j: man.” There was a change in Getty’s voice. 
\ The stern resoluteness with which he had de¬ 
clared, “I have the floor, Mr. Chairman,” was 

< gone. In the deep hush Ubat followed, he said, 
i! with an appeal in his tone that made every 
j* heart thrill, 

^ “Is it right?” And then, moving out from 
£ the pew in which he had remained alone from 

( the commencement of the meeting, he walked 
slowly down the aisle and left the vestry-room. 
No response was made for over a minute. 
^ Most of those present sat with their eyes cost 
ji down. At length Mr. Gaskill arose, and, in a 
$ subdued voice, said, 

l “As men and Christians, we must not be 
< deaf to that appeal, ‘Is it right?’ Honestly, my 
^ friends, I am not altogether sure that the change 
b we have purposed making will be right. God 
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,instructs us in many ways; and He also rebukes ? would prove hurtful, I must oppose. I cannot 
us in many ways. He does not ask us by what $ stop to ask from whom it comes. I cannot be 
messengers we will hear from Him, but sends \ moved by personal influence. Only one ques- 
counsel and warning by whom He will. I think ^ tion presents itself: ‘Will it do good or harm ?’ ” 
He has spoken to us to-night, and through the j “And you think my plan will do harm?” 

lips of one we may have been weak and sinful 5 “If I had not thought so, Mr. Gaskill, I would 

enough to despise. I believe that a motion to \ never have put a straw in your way. Too long 
adjourn is always in order, and I now offer $ have I desired the hearty co-operation of an 
such a motion.” 5 active, influential man in our school to set my- 

The motion was carried, and the meeting ad- \ self against one like you. Don’t think that I 
journed; all present returning home more sober 5 want to lead or direct—that I fear to be over- 
and thoughtful than when they assembled to- ^ shadowed.* When such feelings come into my 
gether. \ heart, I call them evil, and try to thrust them 

It was still early, and Getty went back to his \ out. Perhaps I may not have understood the 
shop to finish a shoe he was mending for a cus- \ new plan in its bearingB. If you will set it 
tomer. About nine o’clock a lad came in and l forth to me again, I may see it differently.” 
said, 5 “No, not to-night, friend Getty,” replied Mr. 

“Mr. Gaskill would like to see you for a little f Gaskill. “Let my plan step aside for the pre¬ 
while this evening.” ^ sent. You are an honest, earnest, independent 

“Let Mr. Gaskill come and see me. I’m as v man, and mean all for the best. 1 see that. If 
good as he is, and he's as able to walk as I j wc can work smoothly together, we may do a 
am.” This was what Getty thought, but he did 5; great deal of good. If we work in opposition, 
not so speak. Instantly another thought came s harm will come. I like your watch-word, and 
into his mind, “Is it right?” This settled his $ mean to adopt it as my own: ‘Is it right?’ ” 

action. ^ “Mr. Gaskill,” said the little shoemaker, a 

“Very well,” he replied. “Tell Mr. Gaskill < tenderness in his voice, born of deep feeling 
that I will come round.” > mingled .with surprise, rising and offering his 

The rich man met the poor shoemaker with a l hard, discolored hand, which was taken with a 
frank, kind manner. 5 strong grip—“Mr. Gaskill, you have lifted a 

“There was nothing done after you left, Mr. > mountain from my breast. I went away from 
Getty,” he said. “I moved for an immediate \ that meeting to-night hurt and discouraged. I 
adjournment. You put the right question, and < have never seen so unchristian a spirit mani- 
at the right time. It was worth more than a i fested in any church meeting before. Because 
volume of arguments addressed to men who j I loved our school, and could not stand by and 
didn’t wish to hear. I’m obliged to you for ) see what I thought harm approaching, without 
coming round. I would have called at your > uttering a sound of warning, I was thrust at, 
shop, but I thought we could talk over matters \ insulted, contemned, and silenced!” 
with less danger of interruption here in my > “It was as well, perhaps,” answered Mr. 
library. Have you half an hour to spare?” J Gaskill. “Opportunity is the test of quality. 

“Yes, sir; and more at your service, if any j There was a general unmasking to-night. I 
good will come of it.” j understand you all a great deal better than I 

“That is to be seen. And now, friend Getty, ^ did before; and myself into the bargain.” 

I will come to the point at once. Why can’t \ “I am a very happy man!” exclaimed Getty, 
you and I work in the Sabbath School to the j unable to repress the upward rush of feeling, 
same end? We both mean right, I hope; and \ “It seems as if I had gone out suddenly from a 
if we draw together, instead of against each \ dungeon into daylight. We poor and insigni- 
other, how much more good may be done. Why J ficant ones have a hard time of it to do our 
do you oppose my plans so strongly?” } work and keep a clear conscience in this selfish, 

“Not from any opposition to you, Mr. Gas- jj time-serving world, where so few ask the ques- 
kill; I beg of you to believe me in this,” an- ^ tion of all questions, ‘Is it right?’” 
swered Getty, with a frank earnestness that t There was some rattling among the dry bones 
carried conviction; “but because I can’t see * on the Sunday following, when, after church, 
your way to be right. I love children—my ; Mr. Gaskill and the little shoemaker were seen 
heart is in our school—I have not been absent ; walking away together in earnest conversation, 
one day in five years—I have studied its wel- J What could it mean ? The member who had 
fare more deeply, I think, than my own. Any : countermanded his order for a pair of boots, 
change, therefore, which looks to me as if it s that he might gain favor with this rich and 
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influential man, had an uneasy feeling and a g 14 Oh! Mr. Gaskill is quite taken with you. I 
sense of shame. Mr. Hey looked «n in a puz- | heard him say-” 

zled state of mind. Two or three, who had been j 44 Stop!” sprang out the sharp voice of Getty, 
oyer prompt to settle their bills, did not feel i The wrinkles on his forehead had tangled them- 
quite so well satisfied with themselves; and Mr. \ selves into a frown. “Don’t come repeating to 
Jones, who had been smarting for some days in s me anything from Mr. Gaskill. If he hadn't 
consequence of Getty’s declaration that he was \ seen that right was on my side, he wouldn't be 
a time-server, felt as if in a wet blanket; his \ with me; and that is more than can be said of 
ewn heart convicting him under the accusation. ^ you, and a dozen or two more that I could 
A good many went home more thoughtful, * name.” 

through this incident, than from the sermon. i The neighbor got angry at this, and, flinging 
Getty had his throat full of singing-birds, as j some bitter words in Getty’s face, went off. 
he sat hammering and stitching in his little \ 44 What matter, if I am right?” said the shoe- 

shop, through all the next week. He had > maker, cheerily, as the wrinkles smoothed them- 
triumpbed signally, and he would have been \ selves from his brow. “With my feet on this 
perfect if some pride had not mingled with his \ safe foundation, who shall make me afraid ? 
satisfaction. But his chiefest pleasuro had a i Not a poor, mean-spirited man-pleaser like 
deeper foundation than pride. \ him!” 

“I congratulate you,” said one, who, seeing \ And his voice took up again its singing notes, 
that the little shoemaker was in favor with the J There was not a happier man in all the town 
richest and most influential member in the \ than Tom Getty, the shoemaker. Why ? Be- 
church, came over in a mean spirit to his side. ^ cause he was right; and when a man feels sure 
44 On what account?” asked Getty, his smooth } that he is right—right on principle, we mean- 
brow gathering some wrinkles. \ he possesses his soul in peace. 




UNDER THE LILACS. 

BY MACD MOKNIKOTON. 


Under the lilac-trees we sat, n 

Beautiful Maud and I— j 

Sweet eyes flashed under a gipsy hat, \ 

Sweet lips kept talking of this and that, > 

While under the lilac-trees we sat, ? 

Beautiful Maud and I. £ 

Under the trees last night I sat, s 

But ah! alone was I— % 

No sweet eyes flashed from a gipsy hat, £ 

No sweet lips chatted of this and that, f 

While under the lilac-trees I sat— g 

For ah 1 alone was I. ' 


The angels claimed sweet Maud one day— 

Sho left the gray old grange. 

Left her home on the beautiful bay, 

Left birds, and blossoms behind, they say, 

Left all In the balmy, blossoming May— 

Oh! beautifnl Maud, ’twas strange! 

Beautiful Maud! shall I ever know, 

In this lower, lower land, 

Why came on my heart that terrible blow ? 

Why your cheeks grew pale, shall I ever know ? 
Why you slumber, to-day, where the lilacs blow— 
Can I ever understand? 


FALLING ASLEEP. 

BY EMILY J. BROWN. 


BsurriNa away, drifting away. 

Away from earth to the realms of sleep, 
The shadowy bind that lies between 
The world of Life, and the world unseen. 
That land where weary ones cease to weep. 

Drifting away, drifting away, 

Away from trouble, and care, and pain; 
Coroe, White Angel of Sleep, and shed 
Vision* of beanty aronnd my bed. 

Fold thy light wings over my brain. 

Yol. XLVII.—8 


> Drifting away, drifting away, 

s Meeting with those that will nevermore 

\ Unto my waking eyes appear; 

i> Listening to voices I never can heai 

jj Save on that mystical, shadowy shore. 

> Drifting away, drifting away, 

s The world and its cares grow less and less; 

g Swiftly the shadows around me glide, 

\ Faces and forms in a mingled tide, 

* Lulling mo into forgetfulness. 
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A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 

BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” “JUNO CLIFFORD,” 

“MY THIRD BOOK,” ELC., ETC. 


I.—VERONICA. 

Do you remember a story of a woman’s ven¬ 
geance, which chroniclers tell, of the stern and 
terrible middle ages? She was an Italian, a 
noble lady, cold, and cruel, and crafty, with 
eyes that seemed to swing in languid light; but 
which could be keen and wrathful enough when 
the hour came. With those languid eyes she 
had seen, sometimes, the cheek of one of her 
maidens flush with sudden blushes when her 
lord’s step was heard in the corridor. Seeing 
this, she had begun to watch—a long, still, un¬ 
failing vigil. 

Meanwhile she had given fair greeting to her 
husband, and courteous words to the bower- 
maiden, never ceasing her constant w’atching 
for some other sign. At last one day, sitting 
before her mirror, with her tire-woman netting 
golden sequins in her long hair—still brooding 
over the wrong she feared, and never, never 
ceasing her keen and constant watch—she saw 
, in the mirror’s depths those two. They were 
standing just outside the door. She saw fhe 
- blushing cheeks grow brighter beneath her hus¬ 
band’s look, and then she smf a quick, stealthy 
kiss. And then the count came in, the qoble 
gentleman, with handsome, haughty face, and 
gallant greeting for his wife. And still she 
spoke him fairly, dissembling the rage with 
which her heart was torn; and I question if 
even in the days of their wooing her smile had 
been brighter, her manners gayer, or more ten¬ 
der. Not even Giacinta dreamed that her lady’s 
pitiless hate had already passed her sentence of 
doom. 

The next morning, the noble count rode away 
to the chase, with bay of hound and blast of 
bugle, and his fair lady failed not to stand on 
the balcony, and kiss her hand and wave her 
scarf at parting. Then she called Giacinta. She 
led her into her lord’j chamber, and bade her 
stand still at one end of the room. She sum¬ 
moned there a skillful workman, and ordered 
him to build quickly a wall of strong masonry, 
shutting the victim in Five hdurs the man 
worked, and the lady stood by unwearied, a piti¬ 
less smile wreathing its scorn and hate round 
her proud lips—a smile that never wavered, 
ihough driven to despair. Giacinta prayed, 


* and wept, and entreated. She would never see 
\ the count again, the poor girl promised—she 
\ would crawl away out of sight and die—take 
\ poison—drown herself—anything not to be 

< killed in that room so cruelly. But the lady 
j> only smiled that scornful smile, and motioned 
\ with her hand to the workman to go on. At 
| last the wall was closed up, and through its 
5 solid masonry came only a faint sound of de- 
jj spairing cries and shrieks of agony. 

i That night the lady welcomed her lord, serene 
s in beauty, with smiling tenderness. Did his 

< eyes seek among her maidens for Giacinta’s 
| face ? At any rate, his coward lips never asked 
| for her. Did he wonder at the new wall across 
^ the end of his chamber? He made no com- 

I monts. I question if his heart did not tell him 
the truth—if, for years after, he did not start 
< from his slumbers at the sound of one voice, 

< calling helplessly upon his name. I do not 
Ij think that voice, however often she heard it, 

<! ever troubled his wife’s heart. She died, at 
]j last, in that room, looking with her cruel eyes 
ij toward that wall. For a moment she seemed 
^ to listen; then a grim smile curved her wicked 
| old lips, and she shook her palsied hand with a 
!; fierce gesture, and muttered with her dying 
> breath, 

( “Those sounds are sweet.” 

That was an old legend of a^roman’s revenge, 

^ in the days before the law was vigilant—when 
i the lords and ladies of the land controlled, un- 
<; checked, the lives and fates of their dependants. 

11 hardly know why I have lingered over it, since 
^ the story I have now to tell is very different— 
^ as different as the life and spirit of the nine- 
\ teenth century from the life and spirit of those 
^ strange medieval times. 

\ Veronica, alone, of all the characters in my 
;> life-drama, looked as if she might have been 
$ translated from the old. days of romance and 
| mystery. I have eftesen to introduce her to 
$ you on a crisp, sparkling December forenoon— 
\ when she was at her best and brightest. It 
\ was just before Christmas, but no snoW had yet 
> fallen, and the roads about the country-seat of 
£ the Tremaines—six miles out of Boston—were 
| hard and dry; so that as yet Miss Tremaine had 
\ been compelled to no intermission in her daily 
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rides. She came dashing up the avenue on > 
her fiery, black horse, her long habit sweeping $ 
nearly to the ground, her scarlet feather float- > 
ing backward on the wind, her cheeks aflame, ^ 
and her eyes kindled out of their customary ^ 
languor by the exercise, or perhaps by some j 
secret hope, till they shone like two stars. Her jj 
groom followed, as best he could, her flying > 
pace, and was at hand as soon as she stopped ^ 
to take her from the saddle, but she scarcely } 
seemed to touch him as she dismounted. She \ 
threw him her gay reins, and then walked up t 
the steps and stood a moment on the piazza, \ 
looking out over the pleasant landscape. 5 

As she stood there, I wish Murillo could have J 
had a day's resurrection, and painted her. She j 
would have been a fit subject for his brilliant; 
tints. She had great, dark eyes, like an And a-; 
lusian’s, long, black hair, with & sort of pur- J 
plish shade where the sun shone on it. JusG 
now her beauty was royal. A clear, vivid color j 
burned on her cheeks, and her lips were a bril- 5 
liant scarlet. But these hues were born of the j 
exercise, the cool, crisp day, her mood, perhaps. \ 
Ordinarily you would not sec them. Ordinarily, ! 
at this period of her life, her lips were pale, her ] 
face a clear, dark olive, her eyes languid. Her j 
beauty required some stimulus to bring it out. ! 
Her manner, too, was indolent. There was; 
plenty of verve and spring in her, really. She i 
would go through more to carry a point than j 
any other woman I have ever known, but she | 
made no unnecessary displays of strength or: 
energy. Her figure was tall, and almost too \ 
slender. The lines of a wonderful grace were j 
there, but she wanted a little more fullness and : 
softness. Her habit, however, fitted with French | 
skill, concealed all this; and, just as she stood, ! 
she was perfect. 

A strange, exuberant sense of joy and power « 
thrilled, wine-like, through her veins. She: 
tasted to the full the exquisite delight of living. : 
Just then, if never before or never after, she ; 
was happy. Wait a moment, Destiny, before : 
you turn the next leaf—leave us awhile this j 
image of splendid grace, of royal joy. But j 
Destiny was immovable. It touched her elbow, : 
in the person of I^osette, her French maid, and j 
it said, with a curious voice, which had in it: 
neither love nor hate, sweetness or temper, but j 
had yet a certain quality of exciting attention,; 
insinuated itself with a certain power. 

“There are letters for you up stairs, Miss: 
Veronica.” 

And so Veronica went in. 

Her room was characteristic of her tastes and 
her temperament. She kept it summer there; 


all the year round, ft was heated by no visible 
means, for the furnace register which warmed 
it was concealed by drapery. Opening the door, 
you seemed to enter the atmosphere of a sum¬ 
mer day. Green vines covered the windows; a 
bird sang in the warm, perfumed air. All the 
hangings were of vivid, brilliant tints, and scat¬ 
tered around was every article of luxury, every 
dainty device of the toilet that the most capri-^ 
cious fancy could crave. Between the two 
western windows stood the writing-table. Miss 
Tremaine’s desk was oil it, a curiously carved 
affair, lined with sandal-wood, and containing 
secret drawers and pigeon holes enough for a 
conspirator. On it lay three letters. She took 
them up and glanced at the first two carelessly. 
They were from young lady satellites, a group of 
whom revolved unweariedly around the wealthy 
Miss Tremaine. The third letter she touched 
more tenderly. Looking at it, the glow deep¬ 
ened on her cheeks, and into her proud eyes 
came a softer ray. « 

“From Gerard!” she said to herself, in a low, 
caressing tone. Then she took off her hat and 
tossed it one side, and sat down in front of the 
table to read her letter, her habit still on. 

As she read, her face darkened strangely. All 
the light and glory passed out of it. The lips 
were no longer scarlet. The cheeks grew pale 
as ashes. Her eyes did not lose their bright¬ 
ness, but the expression changed and grew ter¬ 
rible. And yet, if you had been looking over 
her shoulder, the words she read would scarcely 
have explained to you her emotion. It was a 
cordial, cousinly letter, full of kind thoughts of 
her, and pleasant memories of their old life 
under the same roof—such a letter as might 
have been written to a sister, with, toward the 
close,of it, this passage: 

“I wonder if you will care to hear of the new 
lesson I have learned since I saw you last—the 
lesson which comes, I suppose, to every one 
sooner or later? Shall I tell you about Alice 
Lauderdale?” 

It was those few words which changed the 
expression of Veronica Tremaine’s face, and 
blanched it to such a deadly hue that Gerard 
himself would scarcely have known her. She 
read them over and over, helplessly, clutching 
the paper fiercely in her hands. 

“Faithless!” she cried, at last, with a tone 
which sounded like the cry of some deathly 
agony. But she sat still. She did not t .ice 
the room, or weep, or give any other vent to 
her sorrow. She bowed her proud head, and, 
sitting still, let all the waves sweep over her. 
After awhile she set herself a task—to go over 
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all the past and see when and why she had 5 M i am so cold h«re,” 

begun to lovo her cousin Gerard, and whether, | and a few passionate tears plashed down upos 
when she had believed in his love, she had de- s her face, as the rain plashed against the pane, 
ceivcd herself utterly without reason. j Happily shyness was not in Gerard’s tem- 

She recalled the day when she first came to \ peramerit. He was not very intense, not par- 


ber uncle Tremaine’s. She was an orphan, and \ 
Rosette had taken her from her father’s death- \ 
bed in the south of France, and brought her ^ 
home to her uncle, Ralph Tremaine. It had ): 
been a strange household for a young girl to < 
enter. Mrs. Tremaine was dead, and a house- J 
keeper—a commonplace woman, who under- ^ 
stood pics and cakes better than human nature ^ 
—was, except servants, the sole female influence ? 
in the house. Mr. Tremaino, himself, was ab- < 
sorbed in business. Ho was a man possessing 5 
very contradictory elements of character, grasp- ? 
ing, selfish, willful, yet weak, visionary, and < 
with a strong affection for all who belonged to \ 
himself. In this affection his only son, Gerard, $ 
had, of course, the first place; but he also \ 
adopted Veronica into it, for he had loved his $ 
only brother, whose child she was. Her wel- t; 
00me was, probably, nono the less sincere from \ 
the fact that sho was heiress to a large fortune, ^ 
which came at once into his sole control as ^ 
guardian. It was so left that he could invest s 
it a9 he pleased, and, having already been bitten 5 
by the madness of speculation, he at once con- ' 
ceivcd an idea that he would double or treble it s 
for her. * S 

She was fifteen then—for it was ten years \ 
before the opening of my story. Reckoning by \ 
dates, Gerard was a month, only, younger than J 
herself. Judging by maturity of thought and s 
capacity for emotion, she was five years the $ 
elder. Yet, from the very first she had liked 
him. How well she remembered that first day. | 
How chill and strange it seemed to her when l 
she had taken off her wrappings, and came, a !| 
lonely stranger, into that great drawing-room, s 
She could scarcely remember her mother; but, | 
ever since her death, she had lived with her } 
father in that sunny nook in the south of France \ 
where he had died. It had been the balm ofj 
that soft air which had preserved him to her so i, 
long, for he had been wasting away for years. \ 
She had loved him with a frantic sort of devo- $ 
tion. It was her nature to love so, whero she \ 
loved at all, and her father had been her all in j 
the universe. > 

She looked solitary enough, in her deep } 
mourning robes, when sho went into that j 
strange room in the new home, and, going up j 
to the window, gazed out upon the desolate j 
grounds and the dreary, drizzling November \ 
rain. She cried, involuntarily, like Mignon, i 


ticularly strong—he would never be a great 
man, but he would always be gallhnt and 
graceful. He was so in his fifteen-years-cM 
boyhood. He went up to his cousin and stood 
beside her. 

“Do not cry,” he said, simply. “I am glad 
you have come. My mother, like yours, is 
dead, and we can comfort each other when it 
is lonely. You will like it here, after awhile, 
for I will make you happy.” 

She remembered now how those words, 
spoken in those sweet, boyish tones of sooth¬ 
ing, dropped into her lonely, sorrowful heart. 
Again, as so long ago, the gust of responsive 
emotion shook her, which made her cling to 
Gerard, and cry like a tired child come home, 

“Yes, you can comfort me—you can, you 
can.” 

Was that the beginning of her love for him? 
After that he sufficed to her. She learned to 
think of the southern grave, with the cross 
abov» it, on which she had hung a wreath of 
immortelles the day she went away with some¬ 
thing like resignation—with even a feeling, 
sometimes, that she would not have her father 
back, if to do so she must give up Gerard. Of 
course, in those days she had not thought of 
any future relations between them. The pre¬ 
sent, just as it was, satisfied her. 

As they grew older, their intimacy strength¬ 
ened. They rode, and walked, and read to¬ 
gether—a tie bound them as strong and sweeter 
than if they had been brother and sister. Yet, 
Veronica was never Gerard’s ideal; for a boy 
does not grow from fifteen to twenty without 
an ideal. She was dear to him—he made her 
happy as he had promised to—he would have 
sacrificed himself for her in any conceivable 
manner; but the woman he dreamed of and 
idealized was of another type. She, on her 
part, knew all his weaknesses—just how easily 
persuaded he was, how disinclined to exertion, 
in some things how weak. She knew that her 
own nature was stronger, and yet, just as he 
was, she was satisfied with him. It was not in 
her to dream or idealize. She loved without 
reason, and with no thought of self-control. 

When they were separated, during Gerardo 
college life, she existed, from one vacation to 
another, she hardly knew how. She only liven 
when he was at home. After he graduated, he 
wont away for two or three years of foreign 
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travel, and this separation was a hard trial to 5 
her. His gay, pleasant letters, full of gossiping < 
descriptions, were her only comfort. But she \ 
did not give herself up to melancholy—she had t 
a steady purpose which she never lost sight of. \ 
Gerard’s tastes should not outgrow her. When 1 
he came home, he should find her in no wise > 
inferior to the most brilliant women he had ; 
met. She engaged the best masters, and she i 
cultivated herself assiduously in every accom- ? 
plishment. \ 

He came home in time to pass his twenty-; 
fifth birthday. Hers had gone by a month i 
before. She was in the full radiance of her \ 
charms—as beautiful as she would ever be— i 
graceful, and with all her good gifts of nature \ 
developed to the ut most. Gerard admired her, | 
was very proud of her, thought that she sur- s 
passed any one he had ever seen in power of \ 
attraction; but it was a purely brotherly pride * 
and fonduess. He wanted his friends to see <j 
and admire her also—there was none of that j 
jealous exclusiveness which belongs to love. J 
Veronica saw this, and bent her best eucrgics 5 
to the task of moving him from his calm. Some- $ 
times she thought she was succeeding. Again, ^ 
some careless, cousinly speech would make her i 
doubt. It was not until the very last evening } 
of his stay at home that she began really to; 
have faith in her own success. s 

It was a September night, balmy as summer. \ 
The next day Gerard was to go to New York—$ 
partly to meet a traveling companion, who was s 
located there, and partly with a view to estab- J 
lishing himself in sojne profession or business. ^ 
ThiB latter was not a very definite purpose, | 
however. He had a fortune quite independent > 
of his father, one inherited from his mother. J 
The income was not large, but sufficient for the 5 
•wants of a single man; and though he kept \ 
affirming that he ought to do something, it was j 
doubtful how soon his plans would take any \ 
practical shape. | 

Veronica was in high beauty that night. The $ 
excitement of his presence was sufficient to flood J 
her eyes with light, and call to cheek and lip \ 
their brightest sparkle. She wore a dress of j 
some thin, block fabric, with cardinal flowers $ 
in her hair and on her bosom. A subtle odor £ 
of some Indian perfume surrounded her like an j 
atmosphere, an odor which carried with it a jj 
sort of magnetism. Gerard had never seen her i 
so radiant. She sang to him for awhile, and ;> 
then he asked her to read. Of all her gifts 5 
none had been so carefully trained as her voice, j: 
Her singing was flooded with a flexibility of? 
expression that entranced you—but even that* 


was less magnetic than her reading. There was 
nothing to which I can compare^the piercing 
sorrow and sweetness of her tones. Glancing 
back, I feel as if I had told you nothing of her— 
given you no idea of her power to charm. To 
a man who met her for the first time, she would 
have been irresistible. Gerard’s proof-armor 
had been familiarity. He was used to her, as 
yon are used to sunshine and summer. Do you 
think you can tell what a July day would be to 
a blind man, whose eyes were suddenly un¬ 
sealed? Would he see no more than you see in 
the green fields with the summer ripeness on 
them—the haze in the air—the light and shade 
on the hill-sides? 

But, on this September night of which I write, 
perception seemed to come to Gerard Tremaine 
like a new sense. Veronica dazzled him. He 
sat half breathless while she read “Evelyn 
Hope,” then some of Mrs. Browning’s passion¬ 
ate and superb Portuguese sonnets, and ended, 
at last, with a fragment from some unknown 
pen, whose tender melancholy thrilled to his 
heart, and stirred his pulses with a new spell: 

“You smooth the tangles from my hair 
With gentle touch and tendereet care, 

And count the years ere you shall mark 
Bright silver threads among the dark— 
Smiling the whilo to hear me say, 

'You’ll think of this again, some day, 

Some day P 

“Some dayl I shall not feel as now 
Your fond hand rove about my brow— 

I shall not slight your light commamfa. 

And draw the long bmide through my hands, 

I shall be silent and obey, 

And you—you will not laugh that day, 

Some day l 

“ And while your toars are falling hot 
Upon my lips which answer not, 

You’ll take from these one treasured tress, 

And leave the rest to silentlcss. 

Remembering that 1 used to say, 

‘You’ll think of this again, some day. 

Some day l’ ” 

He sat watching her as she read, beginning 
dimly to comprehend her capacity for emotion. 
The soft light fell on her from the ground glass 
shade above her head—over the polished fore¬ 
head, with the black hair growing low and heavy 
upon it—over the passionate, speaking face, the 
dark, bright eyes, the cheeks kindled to flame, 
the brilliant lips. As she paused, he bent to¬ 
ward her, swayed by an impulse new and re¬ 
sistless, and whispered, 

“I love you, Veronica!” 

“And I you, Gerard.” 

He just caught her answer—was there any 
sweetness unexpressed by her tones?—and at 
that moment his father walked in. Have not 
parents and guardians been marplots from all 
generations? Gerard saw his cousin no more 
alone. 
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lie had not really meant anything by his ^ her nearest friend? She read the letter over 
words—they were the tribute to her grace, to \ when she had done, and smiled bitterly at her 
the charm of her voice, to the magnetism of£ own success. It was precisely what his siBter, 
her presence. He scarcely thought of them s if he had had one, might have written to him. 
again until he began to love Alice Lauderdale, J; Then she looked at her watch. It was just 
and then an uneasy consciousness of them camo \ three-quarters of an hour to dinner. They dined 
back to him. He wondered if they had con- s late, and Mr. Tremaine usually returned from 
veyed to Veronica more than he intended—if $ town in time to take dinner at home. If she 
her answer had come from a deeper emotion— s had not been more than eighteen, she would, 
had expressed more than the significance of his j probably, have staid in her own room and nursed 
own words. He wrote to her with hesitation— her misery—but, at twenty-five, women are be- 
though he contrived to make his letter sound s yond making a parade of sorrow. You may 
natural enough—and the few sentences toward ;j “guess the length of the sword by the sheaths” 
the close about Alice were put in as a test. He —the wound you shall never see. She put away 
could judge by her reply, he thought, whether \ her papers, then rang for Rosette and made her 
she had ever cared for him—whether she held J toilet. Radiant in a crimson silk, which suited 
him free or bound. He forgot that, at twenty- ^ the day and her dark beauty, she went to the 
five, women like Veronica are not quite trails- £ dining-room, and her voice, as she asked gayly, 
parent. j; “What news of Boston, to-day, uncle Ralph? 

Going over all these things in her own room, ^ Does the State-House still stand, and do the 
that December day, Miss Tremaine understood, ^ girls wear spectacles and carry books as of old?” 
at last, just how much and how little his words j; had not a trace in it of sadness or emotion, 
had meant—a cousinly love, warmed somewhat s Pouring himself out a glass of wine, when 
by a momentary burst of admiration. Some- J dinner was about half over, and looking re- 
thing seemed to rise up in her throat and choke < flectively at the brilliant color mantling against 
her with a perfect passion of self-contempt, as <; the delicate crystal, Mr. Tremaine asked, 
she remembered how she had lived on those J “How old is Gerard?” 
words ever since—how, that very morning, rid- I; “Twenty-five.” 

ing 6vcr the hills, they had thrilled like music J “Ah! yes—but I had not realized it. He has 
at her heart, and kindled her whole nature to a :> been convincing me this morning that he was 
responsive passion of joy. Did he remember $ not a boy. Have you heard from him?” 
them? she wondered. Had her answer—“And j She understood the question, and accom- 
I you, Gerard”—conveyed something more to > panied her—“Yes, I had a letter”—with a 
him than cousinly regard? Was he, perhaps, j bright, arch smile, which convinced Mr. Ralph 
even now pitying her, and was that why lie jj Tremaine that his niece’s heart was not broken 
wrote so hesitatingly and briefly of this new j; —for, though in general he thought very little 
love of his? The thought of his pity stung her. s of such matters, somehow a suspicion had grown 
Cost what it might, she would free herself from $ into his mind of Veronica’s love. Hitherto, 
that. She drew her desk toward her. Just £■ indeed, she had taken little pains to hide it. 
then the bird at the window burst into a gush J She had tforn the blossom royally—henceforth, 
of song, as if his whole being were thrilling to ij though she could not kill it, it must grow in 
some musical memory. The sound vexed her. secret, and hide itself for very shame. It was 
She rose and threw a heavy sheet over his cage s in her nature to dissemble skillfully. She would 
to shut out the light and delude him into be- i; have no trouble in concealment. She had never 
lieving that it was night. As she sat down J made a confidant in her life. Even Rosette, 
again, she caught a glimpse of her own face in l born lady’s-maid and plotter as she was, had 
the mirror. Its fierce expression', the tense \ tried in vain for ihe post. Though she had 
lines, the hard, glittering eyes startled her, and s force enough in her to have won a hold on most 
she struggled for composure till she looked a $ women, she could never do more than guess at 
little more like herself. \ Miss Tremaine’s secrets. 

She wrote a kind and most cousinly letter to > 

Gerard. Reading those smooth periods, he > 11 •— TIIK wooino. 

would never know what an effort they had cost ;j When Gerard Tremaine received his cousin 
her. Surely, she wrote, he must tell her about \ Veronica’s letter, he was quite satisfied. She 
Alice—why did ho not tell her before? Did ho •>’ had meant no more than he had, he thought, 
think she deserved to be kept waiting; or did J Of course, she loved, him, just as beloved her. 
he doubt her interest in all that concerned him, < It ^would be impossible not to care for each 
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other, after all their years of household inti- J eighteen, she seemed yet younger than her 
macy together—but as for any other love, it had s years. Her figure was slight, her face as sunny 
been absurd for him to fancy it for a moment. \ and unsuspicious as a child’s; yet there were 
By the same post came a brief epistle from his j depths of feeling in her brown eyes as yet un¬ 
father—in answer to an announcement of his ^ sounded-;—the promise of a dawn that might 
intention to propose to Miss Lauderdale. Ralph j break gloriously by-and-by. About the dainty, 
Tremaine was the least authoritative or dicta- \ rose-bud mouth was an expression which seemed 
torial of parents. Loving his son as much as ) like a constant appeal for tenderness and pro- 
it was within the compass of his nature, he had \ tection. Her whole existence, you could see, 
never interfered with his plans and projects. \ must be one of the affections. She looked like 
Of course, he did not commence now. Secretly ^ one to whom nature has given a right to a quiet 
he would have been glad if his son’s choice bad i; life; the safe, sweet shelter of a home; the 
fallen on,his cousin Veronica. He had reasons 5 warmth and peace of husband’s and children’s 
of his own which would have made him rejoice \ love. Her dress was a simple robe of some 
to see her thus settled and provided for. But $ delicate, white fabric, and only a few rose-buds, 
he had too much worldly wisdom to do anything \ as fresh and graceful as hersejf, were twisted 
so useless as to hint this now. His letter was $ for ornament in her bright, brown hair, 
kind and cordial, and he offered with frank 2 This then was what Gerard had been waiting 
bonhomie his wishes for the success of the for. He recognized his ideal in her at once, 
wooing. s That was ten weeks ago, and, though he had 

Now then—as Gerard said to himself, in \ seen her almost daily, her charm for him had 
young men’s phraseology—the coast was clear, <; lost nothing of its potency. There had been 
and he had nothing to do but to go in and win. ^ but one discouragement. He had discovered 
A smile, with a little anticipatory triumph, $ that she was an heiress, and was beset with a 
curved his lip, as he thought that this would \ fear lest he should be suspected of fortune- 
not be very difficult. He had a pleasant sort i hunting. It was not powerful enough, how- 
of self-esteem, not in the least obtrusive or 5 ever, to keep him from her side, though it did 
offensive. It did not prevent him from giving l haunt him uncomfortably at times, 
every one their dues; but, so far, the world had \ Miss Lauderdale was come of good old stock, 
been kind to him, and it is not strange if he had > The stately family mansion of gray-stone, on 
faith in his own deserts, as well as in his own \ Long Island—the mansion in which more than 
fortunes. He had fulfilled the promises of his S one generation of her ancestors had lived and 
boyhood. He was not a great man—not a man j died—looked from its great windows over a 
who would influence the age, and make himself i wide stretch of country, not an acre of which 
felt as a power in the land—but he was a far j was not hers. She was the only child of the 
pleasanter person to live with than one of those ij last Lauderdale, and her careless hands recked 
immense, intense men, cast in a grand, heroic \ little of the power they held. The poorest of 
mould. He was a gallant, gracious gentleman, n poor cousins could not have been simpler or 
not above enjoying the good gifts of this life— i more unpretentious. She had a guardian, how- 
not too high and mighty to notice a ribbon or a \ ever, a shrewd, sarcastic man of the world, 
shawl. He was handsome enough for a school- j He had no children of his own, and I think 
girl’s Apollo, thorough-bred all through, from * Alice had found the softest place in his heart, 
the haughty head to the long, slender hands and \ He was ambitious for her, and exacting for her. 
feet. With an eloquent smile, bright eyes, and > Even Gerard Tremaine, with his comfortable 
manners which united French grace to Ame- 5 endowment of self-esteem, stood a little in awe 
rican kindliness, it i£ no wonder that all women j of Simeon Goldthwaite, Esq. He was haunted, 
Hked him, or that he anticipated little difficulty \ as he tied his blue cravat, by Mr. Goldthwaite’s 
in making his way to the timid, fluttering heart J keen, shrewd gray eyes—his visions of the 
of gentle Alice Lauderdale. > sweet consent in Alice’s face were shadowed a 

“Dear little, brown-eyed darling!” he mur- ; little by speculations as to what her guardian 
mured to himself, as he thought of her. He jmight say to him. But “faint heart never 
recalled the time he had seen her first. She ; wins,” he said to himself, by way of exhorta- 
stood among a group of gay girls, at an evening ; tion and encouragement. 

party, and he had been attracted by her at onoe. - He found Alice at home and alone, but it was 
It seemed to him she looked like a simple wild- j not quite as easy to open his heart to her as he 
flower, transplanted by some mistake to bloom ; had imagined. It was in the drawing-room 'of 
is. a hot-bed of brilliant exotics. Not quite her guardian’s city house, where her winters 
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were always passed; and just opposite the \ was the most trying of confidants for a tender 
would-be wooer hung a portrait of Mr. Gold- 5 secret. He did not smile, made no encouraging 
thwaite, by Elliott. The keen, shrewd gray j responses, only listened with t)ie quietest and 
oyes seemed to Gerard to be asking with sar- \ most scrutinizing attention, looking his inter- 
castic emphasis what he wanted. It was almost \ locutor steadily in the faco with those cool, 
as bad as haying an actual human listener in > shrewd eyes. 

the room. \ Tremaine told his story as well as he was 

He led the conversation on by devious paths, l able—said something of the ardent love he felt 
meaning to bring up at the right gate at last; \ for Miss Lauderdale, hinted his belief that she 
but, somehow, he got no nearer. It had been \ returned it—then paused for judgment, 
easy enough to pay Alice compliments, but when > Mr. Goldthwaite’s first question regarded the 
it came to making serious love to her, there was c extent of his fortune. The sum seemed ab- 
something in the very atmosphere of her girlish ? surdly small to Gerard as he answered, 
simplicity and innocence which hedged her ^ A satirical smile crossed Mr. Goldthwaite’s 
round, cold and sparkling, yet enticing, like ^ lips, and he asked, 

hoar frost. At last he made a desperate plunge. $ “Do you know what Miss Lauderdale has?” 

“Why will you persist in seeing me only in ;» and then he named an amount which absolutely 
the presence of your guardian? It is deliberate startled Gerard, who had never heard any par- 
cruelty.” ticulars beyond the fact that, like the young 

“Of my guardian?” with the prettiest sur-s man in the Bible, she had great possessions, 
prise in her inquiring eyes. \ Ho was vexed and humiliated by her guardian’s 

“Yes,” glancing at the portrait. “Don’t you manner, and began an indignant disclaimer as 
see how he looks at us? I am afraid, before s to interested motives. Miss Lauderdale's for- 
him, to tell you that I love you. And yet,” J tune should be settled on herself, he preferred 
seeing her cheeks turn crimson, “I must say it, £ it—he cared only for her. 
for all my future life depends on your answer.” £ Mr. Goldthwaite interrupted him. 

By that time ho had quite forgotten the cool, \ “Excuse me, this is not my province. If my 
watching eyes of the picture, and his true feel- \ ward is convinced of your affeotion, and favors 
ing made him eloquent. Ho told her of all she \ your suit, I have neither right nor inclination to 
was to him—the realization of his dreams—the \ interfere. She will be eighteen, next May. At 
embodiment of his ideal; of all she could be in l that time, by the terms of her father’s will, her 
the future—his guardian angel, his household \ fortune passes absolutely into her own hands, 

deity—his- ^ and she becomes her own mistress. If you wiH 

Spare me the rest, and if you are a young \ excuse mo a moment, I wish to speak to her.” 
man, and have a “brown-eyed darling,” im-j Alice looked up with a bright blush as her 
agine it; if you are a young lady, and have a j guardian entered the drawing-room. Stern and 
lover, remember it. i cynical as he was to others, he was always kind 

Shy little Alice was startled at first. She $ and tender to her. There was a fatherly gen- 
was not one of the class of girls who see a pos- i tleness in his manner as he spoke to her. 
sible suitor in every gentleman friend. She j “What am I to do with this suitor, Alice—. 
had liked Mr. Tremaine, enjoyed his society, \ this young man who has come pestering me? 
felt complimented by his friendship. This being j; Shall I send him away?” 

asked to belong to him, to share his life, was a | “If you ask me, I think I shall say keep him,” 
new and unexpected phase. At first it sur- !; and she looked up with eyes which told the same 
prised her—then she began to think she liked ^ story as the shy blushes on her cheeks, 
it—to understand why his praises had been | “Then you love him, Alice?” 
sweeter in her ear than any other homage she * “lam afraid I do.” 

ever received. When Qerard won her shy con- \ He looked at her for a silent moment, as she 
sent that he should ask her guardian, he was ^ sat there in her girlish grace, her unclouded 
triumphant. \ happiness, and a mist grew before the eyes 

It chanced that fate gave him the opportunity ^ the man the world called so cold. She was as 
for tbe interview sooner than he had expected. $ dear to him and his invalid wife as the daughter 
As ho was going out of the door, he mot Mr. $ would have been whom heaven denied them. 
Goldth waite coming in. Leaping with desper-J He could not bear to give her up. Would she 
ate courage upon tho bridge of the occasion, ho $ ever be so happy a^ain? Was he not seeing^ 
asked a few moments conversation, and they ; her at her best, now—a girl just learning to 
were accorded immediately. Mr. Goldthwaite > love, joyous light in her eyes, blushes coming 
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and going on her cheeks—young, innocent, ^ 
hopeful, with all her troubles lying before her? : 
And yet he hod no reason to urge why Gerard : 
Tremaine should not make her happy. He put • 
his hand with a caressing motion on her bonny, c 
brown hair, as he said, J 

44 Are you sure this suitor loves you for your-) 
self, Alice ? Do you kpow what a very rich 
woman you are ?” s 

“I am sure. I am ready to venture it, at any s 
rate,” she answered, bravely. Rut his words had ; 
struck a pang to her heart—they insinuated a > 
doubt, of which, left to herself, she would never $ 
have dreamed. $ 

Thereupon he went back to Mr. Tremaine. > 
“Well, sir,” he said, in a tone which he tried | 
to make cordial, 44 1 find that you have won a 
consent more important than mine—so I may 
as well make up my mind to second the motion. 
8he is a good child, deal kindly and tenderly 
by her.” \ 

44 As I hope God will deal kindly by me,” 5 
Gerard answered, with an earnest solemnity i 
which, more than anything that had gone be- { 
fore, impressed Mr. Goldthwaite in his favor. $ 
Then the lover went again to his gentle Alice > 
and claimed her as quite his own—took some jj 
kisses from the pure, bright lips, and then urged t, 
her to name an early day for the rite that was J 
to unite them wholly. Listening to him, her \ 
soft, brown eyes grew full of tears, and she \ 
turned to him with a passionate earnestness of 
expression, so unlike anything he had seen in |> 

her before that it startled him, \ 

s 

* 4 Oh! Gerard, Gerard, do you love me, ands 
only me? Remember, if you take me, that I > 
shall love you very dearly, and I could bear no < 
coldness, no half-love. Do you give me all, ? 
Gerard, allV ’ s 

“Alice—child—darling! Do you doubt mo? < 
Can you doubt me? I am all yours—yours only, s 
You are as much to me as ever woman was toj* 
man. Be satisfied.” \ 

It was strange, but even in that moment 
occurred to her that he did not Bay he had never J 
loved any one else. But he did say that he loved > 
her only. There was an earnestness in his man -1 
ner which she could not doubt, and she trusted 5 
him entirely—satisfied him to the full with her > 
assurances. He won her promise, before ho left S 
her, that their wedding should take place in four % 
months, on her eighteenth birthday. £ 

He went away at last, to sit up half the night,] 
writing to Veronica the story of his happiness; \ 
and Alice went up stairs to Mrs. Goldthwaite to t 
be petted, and congratulated, and cried over, \ 
After the manner of women. > 


That was Wednesday. On Friday morning, 
the letter written by Gerard Tremaine with 
such eager delight, was punctually laid before 
his cousin Veronica. It was a real lover’s 
letter—full of happy, unconscious egotism, elo¬ 
quent over the charms and graces of his little 
betrothed—telling how good she was, how sweet, 
how innocent, how simple, how utterly un¬ 
spoiled by her fortune and the indulgencies it 
had brought her, how beautiful, and how young. 
He wrote of what he fancied their life would be 
together—the homo joys they would share—the 
perfect union of which he dreamed. Oh! if 
Veronica could only see her! He knew she 
could not help loving her. They must bo dear 
as sisters to each other. How happy they would 
all three be in the visits she must pay them in 
the future. , 

As Veronica read, she felt a slow hate curd¬ 
ling about her heart. It seemed to her that the 
girl had done her a bitter wrong. She had wiled 
away from her, so ahe said to herself, the only 
heart she coveted on earth. She smiled a bitter, 
scornful smile, as she murmured, 

44 My turn will come. By-and-by I shall have 
my day. By-and-by he will tire of his eighteen- 
years-old doll. He will prefer wine to milk and 
water. My day shall come. She shall drink 
the cup she is pressing to my lips.” 

Do not judge her too severely. Her suffer¬ 
ings, like her nature, were intense. Weaker 
hearts could not fathom them. She had known 
Gerard and loved him for so many years. What 
right, she thought, could any new-comer have 
in comparison? In judging her, all through, 
remember that she was born with violent im¬ 
pulses, and without high moral sense. Re- • 
member that she had no mother to study her 
character—foster her good, and weed out her 
evil. Pity her, then! 

She forced herself to talk cheerfully about 
the projected marriage to her uncle. No one 
could have guessed what sorrow lurked under 
that gay, brilliant manner of hers. Warmed to 
cheerfulness by his son’s prospects, or, perhaps, 
by the wine in which he had drunk his health, 
Mr. Tremaine put aside, for the time, a myste¬ 
rious burden that had seemed, of late, to weigh 
him down, and grew almost merry. He even 
jested with Veronica about her lack of a lover; 
and expressed, in so many words, his wonder 
that she had never married. 

44 1 suppose all the men I have met have been 
too meek, uncle,” she answered, with a gay 
laugh. 44 Wc do not read that the lion and the 
lamb shall mate together until the millennium. 
It’s a pity I had not more of the turtle dove in 
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my composition, if, as the world seem to think 
now-a-days, the' chief end of woman is matri¬ 
mony/’ 

She got away from him as soon as she could. 
His light words jarred on her mood. Of late 
he had been self-absorbed and silent, almost 
cross, and that phase suited her better than this 
new pleasantry. 

By the next day he had settled back into his 
grave, sad ways again, and Veronica noticed 
how fast he was growing old. Weary day after 
day passed on for her. ' Snows had come at last, 
cold and deep. She was confined for the most 
part in-doors. She invited no one, however, to 
bear her company. She was better alone, she 
said, in answer to her uncle Tremaine’s remon¬ 
strances. She did not care for any one she 
knew—they were like old books, she had read 
G»em all through. He did not interfere any 
further. In truth, at that time, he had his own 
troubles, and, when he was at home, was quite 
as well pleased that the house was quiet and 
there were no guests to make any demands upon 
his courtesy. 

How the lonely days went by to Veronica, she 
could never have told. She received, every few 


days, joyous letters from Gerard, full of anti¬ 
cipation; and had to bear them and answer 
them as best she could. But every one of them 
was a link in the chain that bound her to her 
purpose—a steady purpose that grew stronger 
day by day—to win him some time—some time 
to shut the door of his heart on that young girl 
who had crept into i{£ throne, and reign there 
herself sole empress. ’ If it crushed that other 
woman’s heart, blighted her life, what matter? 
She persuaded herself that she would only be 
giving as she had received. 

And yet, I say, pity her. Since Tier father 
died sho had never known satisfaction for the 
great need of a woman’s heart—to be loved, 
loved best. Until you have felt that hunger, 
until your very soul has fainted for that manna, 
do not assume to be her judge. In all the world 
there was not one heart which held her first 
and dearest—one being whose world would be 
darkened if she dropped out of it. There was 
no soul to whom she could turn for strength or 
comfort; and so her secret stung her like a 
scorpion in her solitude and penetrated every 
fibre of her being. 

(to be continued.) 


MY MOTHER. 


BY CLARA 

She was my friend when other* turned aside, 

My guide when others fnilod to point the way, 

The one bright star to which my heart could turn, 
IIowoYor dark the day. 

No childish grief my heart did ever know 
But she was ready to assuage the pain; 

She warded off from me each heavy blow, 

And bade mo hope again. 

She liked to see the sun shine in my life, 

Her own had been so cold, and dark, and chill, 


B. HEATH. 

Within her heart there was an»aching void 
\ Earth’s pleasures could not fill. 

^ She taught me that this earth had nought ro fair 
I) But it must fade, o’ersfiadow’d by the tomb, 

Nowhere, except beyond the grave, could we 
«i E'er find immortal bloom! 

s I miss her smile—her words of hope and cheer, 

\ They never failed mo in the darkest day: 

;> “Tis hut a little while,” sho often said, 

^ f his grief will pass away.” 




DOWN BY THE SEA. 

BY WYNIE WYLDE. 


Down by the side of the lonely sea, , 

Slowly wo roamed as the snn went down, 
flinging across tho woody mounts 
IIis latest smile like a golden crown. 

Cnlmly we roamed, in that Antumu time, 
Down by the sea nt the close of day; 
While the wild waves, with a mellow chime, 
Bo led from the rugged shore away. 

Sweet were the words your young lips gave, 
True as the Heaven they seemed to me. 


s Ah! it was well they made thy grave, 

^ Undor the willow, down by the sea. 

\ Under the willow, down by tho sea, 

J; Lowly sho lies, with a brow like snow, 

£ Patiently waiting there for me— 

Watching and waiting till I shall go. 

\ Thus, with a simple, childlike faith, 

$ Calmly I wait till I shall be 

s Laid, with a brow of marble white, 

* Under the willow, down by the sea. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Let me introduce him properly—I shall ^ But, Lord bless me ; where was I? Oh! I 
.ketch his portrait in passport wise. | meant to say that Thorman had made the same 

Complexion— Rather dark. \ journey several times during tho eight years he 

Eyes— Very dreamy. j had been dawdling about Europe, but never 

Nose — Slightly euperciliou,. \ when he was so thoroughly weary of himself 

Mouth —Firm and decided. . $ and all that he had found in life as now. 

General Expression— Indolent and bored. 5 He knew society thoroughly, from London to 
Churchill Thorman, American, aetae 25, jour-i St. Petersburg, and Berlin to Naples, and had 
neying from Naples to Borne. \ made the unpleasant discovery that, with a 

It was a heavenly day in March, the March $ whole world about you, existence will narrow 
of southern Italy, which deserves to have a jj down into a dry kernel that might be put in a 
name of its own, and not be in any way con- > nut-shell. 

nected with the cross-grained, spoil-sport old ? Ho was tired of trying to bo in love-tired of 

monster that owns the cognomen in less favored 5 the poor, miserable little vices that are older 

portions of this very tiresome globe. $ ‘ he ^d-tired of the praise offered a 

It was the perfection of travelihg-his own \ book which gave him tho nightmare to think 
carriage—a Marvel in tho shapo of a servant— ^ pf tired of everything he had tried, and as 
the latest new books—the sky with its opal 5 his was a somewhat discursive nature, thero 
tints—the atmosphere so crystaline that dis -1 was very little ho hadn't attempted, 
taut objects lost one-half their distancc-tho sea $ He had smoked his-whatever the proper 
glowing and shining below-above, the olive- \ Egyptian for pipe may be-on the Nile, and 
crowned hills, the long sweep of orange groves, \ likely enough owned a Georgian slave on the 
glimpses of picturesque old towns nestled on >. Bosphorus; he had held some sort of an honor- 
distant mountain sides, and nothing to hinder able appointment under some one of our old 

the most ecstatic enjoyment of the varying blunderheads of ambassadors; he had fought a 

panorama, except the utter impossibility Thor- \ duel at Malta, and been robbed by the descend, 
man found of keeping his mind filled with na- $ ants of Solon on the lulls back of Minerva s pet 
ture and her beauties. \ city; he bad-it is of no use-.t would be much 

You shall discover that, nine times out often, 5 easier to tell you what he had not done, 
when you are looking at scenes or objects of But there was a great deal in him. I always 
which you had dreamed for years, that it is said all he wanted was an incentive, something 
quite out of the question to get back the feeling \ to wake him up, and his indolence and ind- 
you had during those delicious reveries. Quite < fcrcnce would fall off like a worn-out. cloak, 
possibly, while you are roaming about the Coli- \ Oceans of energy and determination, only he 
seurn, instead of dreaming of Roman triumphs, $ had never found occasion to employ them: much 
and “I see before me a dying gladiator lie,” \ more unselfish than one could have_ exp c e 
and all that sort of thing, your perverse mind | and with ideas of honor and principle left yet, 
wUl insist on going back to some grove or Rafter the life he had led more than many men 
meadow you knew when a child, and will stay \ begin the world with; and I hmk I have shown 
there, too, in spite of all your efforts. Usually, | there were hopes for him yet. 
when you ought to be ecstatic and sublimated, They were going up a steep hill; numberless 
you are hunpy, or cold, or wet, and Giovanni ficrce-looking creaturesJwere hitching oxen to 
L forgotten to put up any luncheon or pro- the carriage; there was more noise and row 

vide umbrellas; and it is a narrow chance, when than would have been -oessarytohan.essa 

you ought to be breathless and expectant, wait- griffin and a Sphynx 

L for St. Peters’ dome to lift itself over the ton and drag it off bodily; the Marvel of a scr- 
diftant Campagna, if you are not scolding your ? rant was relieving h,s feeling.> byreviling the 
companions and making yourself unpleasant, 5 poor wretches m every known and " 
generally, in the eyes of men and angels. J tongue, and Churchill sprang out of tlm carnage 
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with more activity than he had displayed in a $ plot! Let me lie still. Where’s Victor? Scream, 
week, and hurried on up the road to escape the *. can’t you? Don’t speak or move. If I don't 
tumult. \ stir, maybe they won’t touch me. Go right away 

And when he reached the top of the long, $ from me. I’m dead now, and I don’t want to 
steep ascent—a sort of dwarfed mountain that s be murdered!” 

appeared to have taken its revenge in being as £ “Can I help you, ladies?” demanded Thor- 
rocky and ill-natured as possible because it ^ man, walking toward them, 
could not grow any larger—Churchill looked \ “Oh, Lord! he speaks English!” he heard 
down the inclined plane and beheld something \ the old lady whisper. “Don’t you answer, 
which startled him into new action. £ Laura—it’s all a snare! Tell him I’m dead and 

A vettura upsetting in the most diabolical £ to go on about his business.” 
manner possible, and all its six horses leaping > The lady who was bending over her rose 
and kicking in different directions, apparently \ quickly—she and Thorman stood face to face, 
bent on annihilating the occupants of the crazy \ “Miss Woodward!” he exclaimed, 
old vehiclo if they managed to escape from the “Yes, I believe it is,” she replied; “at least 
perils of its embraces. ij it was, a short time ago.” 

Away went Thorman down the hill. He could \ “What are you saying?” called Jier com- 
hear the groans, and howls, and execrations of $ panion. “I’m ashamed of you, Laura, holding 
the velturino , who was dancing up and down jj talk with such wretches! Tell them I’m dead— 
and making a complete mad-house of himself; ^ that’s all I ask of you.” 

and then he saw that a lady was lying on the i; Thorman could endure it no longer; the poor 
ground, and another, just picking herself up j! woman might be dying, but he must laugh, and 
after her tumble, was hastening to her com- i he did, and after an instant the young lady 
panion’s rescue. jj joined him. 

Several peasants had rushed out from adja- 5 “It’s Mr. Thorman, cousin Faith,” she said, 
oent hovels, and the pandemonium was worse \ “A much more commonplace person than a 
than the one Thorman had left behind. i; brigand chief,” pursued he; “but very happy 

Useless to attempt a repetition of the howls ^ to help you in any way, Mrs. Lake.” 
and curses from those Italian lips; but in the £ With a variety of insane Bounding ejacula- 
midst of them went up groans and lamentations \ tions the old lady sat up on the ground, a very 
in unadulterated English from the female pros- s sorry spectacle indeed, her clothes torn, her 
tratc on the ground. ^ face muddied, and her false hair curled in a 

“Oh, my back! I’m killed—I know I’m dead! < heap at the side of her head like a drowsy snake. 
Don’t try to lift me, Laura. Oh! oh! I’ts all s “Mr. Thorman,” cried she. “Isn’t this a 
your fault. I wanted to go with the Morford j pretty business? Laura, there are my front 
party, and you wouldn’t, and here I am, my J teeth by that stone! Where’s Victor? Call 
back broken, and now we shall be robbed and j! for Victor! Well, Churchill Thorman, do you 
murdered by these wretches—we shall! Where’s J mean to' help me, now you arc here, or must I 
Victor? Why don’t he come? Call Victor, jj die like a dog in the mud? If it had only been 
Laura! Don’t you see I am hurt so I can’t \ brigands I’d fallen amongst, I might get help! 
speak?” j> Where’s Victor ?” 

After calling to the men inffectually, the > Thorman instituted a search for the missing 
young lady was doing her best to get her friend s courier, and saw him struggling out of the sand 
up, receiving a great many not very {hniabie l a little way off. He had been stunned and was 
speeches with perfect composure. >just coming to himself; but instead of making 

“I want Victor,” continued tho sufferer; “Is use of such of his senses as were left in the 
will have Victor! Don’t you let one of those J service of his mistress, he hopped about, on 
creatures come near me—they shan’t touch me. j: one foot, and abused the velturino , cursing him 
I’m dead now, and I will not be murdered.” \ through this world and the next in a way that 
By this time Thorman had reached the scene Ij was enough to make one’s hair stand on end. 
of disaster, and called out to the men in Italian $ In the meantimS the old lady rated her com- 
to loosen the horses from the carriage if they J panion and Thorman with ns much acrimony as 
wished to quiet them—a proceeding which had i> if they had caused her accident between them, 
not occurred as possible to any member of the s “My leg is broken, and that’s all about it! 
mass of human shrieks. s Will you help me or not? Oh! oh, don’t touch 

“There’s another!” cried the old lady. “It’s $ me! I’ll just die here calmly. I haven’t made 
the head of the brigands—I tell you it’s all a ? my will; but, Churchill Thorman, bear witnesa, 
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the last words I ever spoke were that nono of 
my sister Jane’s family should have a cent! 
She treated me like a brute. Not a penny shall 
she touch. I forgave hpr, or I will, if some¬ 
body'll remind mo of it, just before I die—but 
not a penny!” 

Down she lay on the grass again, moaning 
feebly for Victor, while Victor hopped about 
and cursed the vetturino , and the men shrieked 
m concert and lifted their hands, as if appeal¬ 
ing to an angel to descend and help, while Thor- 
man explained, as well as the noise would per¬ 
mit, that he was only waiting for his carriage 
to get down the hill to put an end to this extra¬ 
ordinary state of affairs. 

When assistance arrived, they lifted Mrs. Lake 
up; but she had suffered some serious injury 
and was unable to bear the motion of the car¬ 
riage. 

“I told you so,” were her first words, when 
a sudden faintness that seized her had passed. 
“I knew I was dead! It’s a pretty place to 
meet one’s death in. Talk about your martyrs! 

I should like to know if a gridiron was any 
worse than this!” 

Miss Woodward showed great presence of 
mind, and she and Thorman decided at once 
upon what seemed the best plan; indeed, they 
had no choice in the matter, for Mrs. Lake could 
not be moved. 

A little beyond the group of cabins stood a 
small house of more prepossessing aspect than 
its neighbors, and the Marvel discovered that j 
it belonged to a couple of very neat, respectable- 5 
looking women who had just reached the scene j 
of the accident. j 

Thorman had no difficulty in making terms ^ 
with them. They placed their house and them- j 
selves at the strangers’ disposal with the utmost j 
alacrity. J 

So they made a sort of litter and carried Mrs. J 
Lake into the dwelling, the second floor of which j 
the good women gave up to the ladies without \ 
a murmur, and it looked sufficiently tidy and ^ 
dean to be considered a perfect palace under J: 
the circumstances. j 

The Marvel, who always had ways and means | 
of information unknown to common mortals, ^ 
was aware that an English family, who had a j 
physician with them, were at Terracina, and for J 
this important individual a messenger was for- > 
warded at once. j 

So there arose a pleasant bustle of making > 
things comfortable, while Mrs. Lake lay quiet < 
and waited for the doctor to arrive, occasionally \ 
breaking out in the most wonderful speeches \ 
such as she had astonished people with all her { 


life—not condescending to groan or complain 
of her hurts, though she was suffering severely 
and looked grayer and grimmer every moment, 
while she lay scolding anybody that she chose 
to scold, and taking special pleasure in order¬ 
ing Thorman about and making him really exert 
himself. 

Before dark the physician arrived—the very 
beau ideal of a fussy English doctor, a species 
entirely distinct from the Esculapean race in 
other countries—blandly condescending to his 
Yankee cousins, and at last rousing Mrs. Lake’s 
ire in so much that she gave him a slight taste 
of Bunker Hill and startled him off his stilts. 

Absolute quiet, for a week at least, was im¬ 
perative. The old lady’s sido was very badly 
bruised, and if she attempted to move for the 
present, something would irritate something and 
cause something else; whereas if she lay still, 
something would not touch something, and so 
the else would not happen—all of which the 
pussy doctor explained, or rather made more 
mysterious, in language so wonderfully grandi¬ 
loquent that it seemed as if he must have just 
dined off an unabridged edition of Dr. Johnson, 
dictionary and all, and washed him down with 
a draught of Carlyle. 

He departed. Mrs. Lake had her opiates and 
prepared to go to sleep, and the Marvel, having 
occupied himself in ransacking house and farm¬ 
yard, had improvised a meal, which his master 
sent him to request Miss Woodward to grace 
with her presence. 

She declined to go, but the old lady ordered 
her away without ceremony. 

“Go along and eat—don’t mince, either. I 
suppose you don’t want to be sick too? That 
fat-faced Italian woman can sit by me. Just 
lay something convenient, so that I can shake 
it at her if she ventures to speak.” 

So Laura made her way into the little sort of 
balcony, where the Marvel had spread the din¬ 
ner-table, and where Thorman sat watching the 
golden sun disappear slowly under the sea in 
the distance, wondering at himself for not feel¬ 
ing more incommoded by the noise and dis- 
agreeabilities of the past hours, and thinking 
how quietly Miss Woodward had accomplished 
everything which had fallen to her share. 

As she entered, he rose and said, 

“I am glad you made up your mind to come 
down. How is your cousin now ?” 

“Easier, and inclined to sleep,” Laura an¬ 
swered. 

They sat down at the table, and the Marvel 
served them—the thin soup, rendered palatable 
by a dash of cheese—the little savory dish of 
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kidneys, a wonderful stew—two small, red fowls, 
and some sort of a cream that he had tossed up 
on the inspiration of the moment, and then 
some wonderful coffeb, materials which his good 
genius led him to keep always on hand: so that, 
altogether, the young couple might have fulfilled 
the proverb of faring a great deal worse if they 
had gone farther. 

“The last time I met you was at the .Russian 
ambassador’s ball,” said Thorman. “I hardly 
supposed then we should ever bo dining together 
in this primitive fashion, in such a delightfully 
impossible place.” 

“One soon ceases to be surprised at any thing 
in Italy,” returned Miss Woodward. “But I 
fancied you had gone on to Rome—you disap¬ 
peared from Naples a week since.” 

“I was at a friend’s villa, near Gaeta,” he 
answered. “I am very glad now that I paid 
the visit, since it enabled me to be of service to 
you.” 

“Oh! we are neither in Paris nor Naples,” 
said Laura, gayly. . “ Let us be shepherds for 
the nonce, and have done with all those stale 
pretty speeches—they are as much out of place 
as diamond rings in a cottage.” 

Just one of the abrupt remarks with which 
she had so often half vexed, half amused him; 
and he sat looking at her now, thinking how 
different she was from the generality of young 
ladies, and straying upon thoughts which had 
many a time been in his mind since their 
acquaintance had begun, till recalled from his 
revery by some words of hers which plunged 
them into a river of talk at once. 

I am reminded that, while they sit there in 
the gold and crimson of the sunset, and Mrs. 
Lake grows easy and sleepy in her room, watch¬ 
ing the good-natured Italian through her half- 
closed eyelids, and vaguely wishing she could 
wake up enough to scold the patient creature 
for sitting so still, I might as well take this op¬ 
portunity to tell you something about the people 
whom I have spilled out of carriages into your 
presence after my own blundering, unceremoni¬ 
ous fashion. 

It was at Florence, quite early in the pre¬ 
vious autumn, that Thorman had met Laura 
Woodward and her singular relative for the 
first time. 

He was presented to Laura at the house of 
some American, whom, in his caprice, ho had 
visited—an unusual thing, for he was vain of 
avoiding his countrymen—and was nearly petri¬ 
fied by the bow—hardly enough for courtesy— 
with which the collected, auburn-haired young 
lady received the announcement of his name. 


? He stood for a few moments trying to talk to 
\ the hostess and Miss Woodward, but the latter 
\ might have been cut out of stone for all the 
J eyes or ears she had at his service, and he was 
' mentally deciding that, in spifo of her elegant 
$ appearance, she was new and raw, when up 
| came an elderly English notable, with whom 

I Miss Laura commenced a very animated con¬ 
versation, and Thorman, to his unbounded sur¬ 
prise and wrath, found himself as completely 
^ set aside as if he had been a mere nobody, in- 
} stead of the most talked-of foreigner among the 
| whole troop, smiled at by grand-duchesses and 
> petted by Russian princesses, as was meet 
; should happen to a man bringing the renown 
J he did from his Parisian life. 

$ Mr. Churchill Thorman walked off vexed, and 
s was just looking at the gayly dressed groups 
\ and cursing himself as an ass for having ven- 
5 tured among his brother-Jonathans, when he 
J saw a very determined-looking old lady in hand- 
\ some clothes, that she had evidently remodeled 
^ after her own fancy, nod to him over the top of 
$ a fan large enough to have excited the envy of 
| a Chinese Mandarin. 

| “I don’t know the old magpie,” he muttered to 
^ himself. “Can she be making signs to me?” 
j; The nods redoubled and he walked up to her, 
l when she said, coolly, 

l “You don’t know me. Did you just curse 
\ mo in your mind for a cormorant, or a croco- 
s dilc? I’m Mrs. Lake, Laura Woodward’s cousin. 

?I saw her freeze you—very well she did it. She’s 
s prejudiced against you.” 

$ Thorman, of course, stood and stared, 
ij “Sit down,” pursued she. “I knew your 
^ mother very well.” ^ 

n She stopped to take breath, and Thorman, in- 
^ finitely amused by her oddity, and interested by 
| the mention of his long lost mother, took his 
| seat by her side. 

j “What a troop of geese these people arc!” 
s said the unscrupulous old woman, in a louder 
j tone than was safe. “Tho poorest specimens 
^ America could send out.” 
j “Have you been long in Florence?” Thorman 
J asked. 

< The dreadful lady transfixed him with a glance 
S like a dart. 

$ “lam sixty,” said she, “ and so relieved from 
; answering questions. I want to know aboift 
* you. Talk—talk! The English ambassador 
! said you were very agreeable, and, if you are, 
j I want to put your name on my list; for, really, 

} these people are salamanders, and worse.” 

; Then, having sufficiently astounded Thorman, 
s' she began to converse in an exceedingly agree- 
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able manner, and told him all sorts of stories 
about celebrated people she had known in Eu¬ 
rope, forty years before—remembered most of 
the dead and gone Americans worthy of the 
name—and, altogether, made him laugh and 
marvel more than he had done in a year. 

After awhile he rose to go away, and the old 
woman said, as calmly as if she had been a 
duchess, 

“You may come and see me—1 really want 
you to!” 

He saw Miss Woodward hovering near; some¬ 
how, the cold disapproval in her face made him 
return hearty thanks for the invitation. 

After that, they met often; but it was some 
time before Thorman and the young lady got 
on at all. 

She was very decided in her opinions, hated 
what are called men of the world, but, after all, 
she was not old enough to bo very wise; fof 
Thorman caught her with the poor chaff that 
has entrapped so many women with rigid ideas. 
He began telling her how useless he was and 
how tired of his life, and so Miss Laura grew 
friendly with him. 

He found that she was not rich, nor did she 
livq on Mrs. Lake's bounty, although an orphan. 


The next morning Mrs. Lake sent for him. 
She lay in bed, propped up with pillows, and 
only a crease in her forehead as a token the 
pain was not gone. 

“So you are here yet,” said she; “how you 
must hate me!” 

Thorman did not protest, he knew better. 

“When are you going on?” she asked. 

“Wbcn you do, if you will allow mo.” 

“Why, you arc a St. Augustine for charity,” 
cried she. “Think of it—a whole week—no 
French dinners—no ballet—just the old cormo¬ 
rant in her bed, and Laura to come out and 
quarrel with you.” 

“I shall stay, if you’ll let me,” he said. 

The old lady was pleased at the attention, 
grim as Bhe looked, and although very exacting 
in sickness, she registered a secret vow, then 
and there, and kept it, too, that Laura should 
not be mewed up in her room—Thorman should 
have his reward. 

“In the morning, early,” said the absolute 
Mrs. Lake, “I want you to take Laura out, Mr. 
Thorman. In the heat of the day, when I’m 
cross and can’t sleep, you may come in and 
amuse me. You’re not afraid of a night-cap? 
Laura and you shall dine together, and you may 


When the sojourn in Florence was over, they » flirt every evening till midnight—I get wakeful 
met in Rome, and only lately they had run over 1 then and want my side rubbed.” 
each other in Naples. They had argued and; Those golden spring days—Italian spring— 
disputed, and Thorman often lost his temper. ; how often afterward he looked back on those 
Sometimes Miss Laura said biting things, but j; days and asked himself if they could have been 
some mysterious attraction would draw them i real—how the light of the moon haunted him, 
together again, while Mrs. Lake laughed at or j the sound of tho sea went with him, and the 
scolded them, according to her whim. i scent of those rare-liued flowers he gathered 

Now, this chance had thrown them together l for Laura's hands to hold would float across 
again, and there they sat, on the vine-wreathed \ his senses! 

verandah of the odd little house, and talked of \ He saw her patient under all the invalid’s 

all sorts of things; and Thorman forgot to be | exactions—and very cross she was at times— 
cynical or blase, and Laura allowed her real \ fertile in expedients in any of their household 
enthusiasm and poetry to display themselves | difficulties; and as the days went on, and she 

more freely than was by any means her want. | allowed him to pass closer and closer to her 

By-and-by it became necessary to go and \ real nature, ho reverenced her for its purity as 
see after tho invalid. When she had disap- 5 much as he admired her for its depth and in- 
peared, Thorman lighted his cigar and strolled J tellect. And so tho day came when he said to 

out toward the moon-lit sea, thinking that he \ himself that he loved this woman, as he had 

had never heard any woman talk so well in all \ believed ho never should love, 
his life. Pretty, too, she was—oh! better than $ The old lady was better. She could sit up, 
that!—a face with a soul in it, eyes that one l even bo helped out upon the verandah; but the 
couldn’t look in and tell a lie; not strong- \ week had grown into more than a fortnight, 
minded, either; thoroughly bred and elegant! I and the prosy English doctor had been obliged 
Well, he couldn’t in conscience go on and \ to leave his gouty lord at Terracina and jour- 
leave them to the mercy of that stupid old > ney down several times during the interval, 
courier. He must stay there the week out. I And one afternoon, she woke up from her nap 
Then he walked by the sea, and smoked, and \ and said to Thorman, who had yeadher to sleep, 
dreamed, and was more natural than he had s “I shall start to-morrow morning. Do you 
allowed himself for a long time. 5 hear, Laura?” 
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But before Laura, from her seat in the win- § 
dow, could answer, Thorman said, l 

“But are you strong enough? Is it safe?” j 
“Stuff and nonsense!” she retorted. “Call \ 
Victor—I want him. I’m going to-morrow.” | 
Thorman went out and summoned Victor, and j> 
then sauntered away, feeling a sudden pang ^ 
that the end of these strange days had come— £ 
wondering if he could be the aimless, weary ^ 
man, who had settled down in that quiet so ^ 
short a time before—wondering, too, with a s' 
sudden leap of his heart, if he had dreamed \ 
and changed in vain, for he could no more do- ^ 
cide than if he had been blind. s 

So, in the evening, he and Laura Woodward ij 
stood among the vines and looked out across $ 
the sea, while the moonlight stretched over it j 
like a golden bridge. There they stood and | 
talked till, in the eestasy of the time, Thorman ^ 
uttered the words which he had had no mind to ^ 
speak then, and Laura Woodward was listen- l 
ing, grown suddenly pale and cold in the glori- ^ 
ous radiance of the night. s 

“I love you,” he said; “I did not mean to > 
tell you now, but I must speak! I know my 5 
faults—I have not' tried to keep them from \ 
you—but may I hope, Laura ?” i 

At first she had tried to check his passionate j 
speech; but when she found that impossible, $ 
she listened while the sudden shadow on her ^ 
face grew colder and almost stern. * 

“Dare I hope, Laura? Only one word-” i; 

“Hush, hushl” she interrupted. “It is im- <i 
pious to use such language, Mr. Thorman! I j> 
cannot accept the offering—it is impossible!” i; 

She spoke the words so resolutely that her j: 
tone sounded cruel. ^ 

He broke into no entreaties—no expostula- > 
tiens. After a little he said, in a quiet voice, \ 
“This is irrevocable?” $ 

She pitied him, he was so manly and digni- 5 
fied; her voice softened a9 she said, $ 

“I can give you no other answer.” jj 

“Some happier mortal-” i* 

She heard the sudden anger in his tone. ^ 

“Don’t say anything you will be grieved to $ 
remember,” she interrupted. “You offer me j 
the ashes of a youth wasted in indolence and i 
dissipation—you bare done no good with your $ 
life!” ^ 

“But I might,” he cried; “it is not too late.” ji 
“That may be,” she eaid, more coldly; “but 
it is not probable any change will be made! I ^ 
tell you, honestly, I would sooner marry a man j> 
who toiled with his hands to earn his daily ^ 
bread, than one whose wealth and idle luxu- s 
rious habits have made him waste the first $ 
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years of his manhood so completely that, in 
nine cases out of ten, no after resolutions of 
amendment could avail against them.” 

A few moments longer they talked: then Laura 
Woodward left him. 

The next morning they started on their jour¬ 
ney. It was impossible to make any different 
arrangements, and certainly Miss Woodward 
must have confessed to herself that her disap¬ 
pointed suitor was a thorough gentleman, for 
it would have needed a wizard to observe the 
slightest change in his manner from what the 
past days had made it. 

At Rome, Thorman found letters which forced 
him to return to America; not ruin and all 
sorts of romantic incidents, but an absolute 
necessity to go and attend to his property. 

He went to say farewell to Mrs. Lake. He 
met Laura making her way toward the room 
where a number of guests waited. 

He told her briefly what^ad happened, and 
added, “Will you shake hands and wish me 
good speed?” 

She laid her hand in his. 

“I congratulate you,” she said. “Perhaps I 
spoke harshly to. you the other night; by the 
time I get to America make me sorry for it.” 

She was gone before he could even wonder if 
there was the shadow of any future hope meant 
to be hidden in her words. 

“What are you making a statue of yourself 
in my apte-room for ?” said a voice at his elbow, 
and there stood the dragon leaning on her cane. 
“I heard an hour since that you were going,” 
said she. “I heard you and Laura the other 
night. I didn’t listen, but you screamed like 
night-hawks; maybe, if you’ll get to be a beg¬ 
gar, she’ll think more of you—all girls are 
fools—all young men bigger ones! Go along. 
Good-by. Write to me when you want to. There, 
don’t kiss my hand, I hate flummery.” 

Thorman set out on his journey that very 
evening. There was nothing to detain him, 
and the rapid, incessant traveling was his best 
antidote against the pain he left behind, and 
the anxieties to which he was going forward. 

The long, wearisome voyage was over—a ter¬ 
rible record of days and nights to a man suf¬ 
fering from the pain of a recent blow—and for 
the first time since boyhood Thorman set foot 
on his native shore. 

It was a good deal his own extravagance, 
partly mismanagement and the stupidity of 
others, but his affairs certainly looked black 
enough. 

Not many months after, my petted, dainty 
hero was away out somewhere toward the set- 
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ting sun. Damaged principals were left to re- ^ daughter has a baby, and it’s goi red hair. I 
cuperate—overdrawn stocks to become present- £ sent it a present of a lead comb. You know I 
able—Thorm&n had taken his discontent and l forgave her when 1 thought I was dying.” 
heartaches out of what he had been in the habit s There was not a word more in Mrs. Lake’s 
of considering the civilized world. > remarkable epistle, but the next morning Thor- 

He way living on a large farm he owned in | man was on his road, 
the West—he was really trying to do some good l Once more ho stood by Laura Woodward’s 
to other people and himself, and often h$ said, > side, and when he asked if he might hope now. 

“At least she shall live to acknowledge sho > she put her hand in his, whispering, 
mistook my character; there is something in \ “If you had asked me that night, when you 
me, somewhere, and out it shall come.” I were in trouble, I should have gone with you 

Two years went by. I have no room for de- i then!” 
tails and must jump to the conclusion. < “Laura, darling!” 

Thorman was making ready fora journey to $ “Wait—I am ashamed to confess—I spoke 
Washington. In those two years he had won \ harshly for fear you would discover what I 

this proof of his neighbors* confidence and es- j really felt-” 

teem; and just then there were matters to be \ “ Chef! theel k’chee! batcheetehe ,/” 

decided which might well have employed the \ The lovers started to their feet at the un¬ 
energies of the greatest mind that ever existed. I earthly sound. It was only the old dragon. 
He had written a few times to Mrs. Lake; \ sneezing; she had just entered the room, 
she had even answered him in her odd way, yet < Not in the least discomposed, she walked up 
there was but very little mention of Laura. I to Thorman and patted his head. 

Now there came in a letter firom a friend, J “She loved you all the while,” said she, “and 
news which smote harshly the unhealed wound < that’s the truth. She sniveled every night for 
—Laura Woodward was in America, going to |a year. Chee! k’chee! I never had such a 
be married. 

Thorman knew now that he had never quite 
relinquished hope. It was not alone duty and 
the satisfaction of well-doing which had urged i ing them both till they were quite damp, 
him on. He was not likely to fail after so \ “I’m an old fool!” said she. “But the truth 
earnest a probation, but the pleasure of his | is, if you were my own children, I could not 
task was gone. > love you better—and I’ve had nothing to love 

He wrote to Mrs. Lake in his distress, hardly \ in thirty long years. Give me a little good- 
oonscious of what he said, and cursing himself t nature out of your happiness.” 
for a fool when the letter was gone. \ And as they clasped the queer old woman’s 

The very night before he set out on his ^ hands, and remembered how her youth had 
journey an answer arrived. This was what \ been darkened by the treachery of her own 
he read: < kindred, and afterward by the evil conduct of 

“Laura isn’t married, nor likely to be, that I \ the man she married, they promised not to for- 
knowof. Do you? Theji wasn’t now, Mr. Goose! } get that they owed much of their own joy to 
You may stop and see me on the way. I am \ her, and, suspicious as she was, the old ladf 
grayer and uglier than ever. Sister Jane’s > knew that neither ever broke a pledge. 


cold. You don’t carry a snufF-box, do you?” 

Then, without any warning, she astonished 
the pair by bursting into a fit of tears and kiss- 
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Is this the glory crowning all my toil, 

These throbbing temples, and this weary brain? 
Kara sleepless hours, spent o’er “the midnight oil,” 
Bat wrought for this low brow a wreath of pain? 

Is he not bappier who, with careless heart, 

And brain unwearied, heats the songs I sing? 
Who knows no yearning far sweet poesy’s art. 

Who ne’er has tasted from ambition’s spring ? 

Vol. XLYIL—4 


Oh! soul immortal, crying after God, 

Lifting thine unfledged wings In rain, in vain! 
Oh! thoughts nhnttered, classic paths nntrod! 
Oh! heart o’erbnrdened with an unsung strain! 

Oh! life, too swift to quench the burning thirst! 

Oh! veil, too thin to keep the spirit masked! 
fiweet fount of peace, from vales of beauty burst 
And Mesa the heart nod bnin, the overtmked! 
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It is not at all necessary to enter into a dis¬ 
sertation on the nature, attributes, and relative 
position of the “he” thus referred to; any 
human being who has had dealings with women 
who wash, scrub, whitewash, or “go out by the 
day,” generally, or who drive “garden-sass” to 
market, and stand in natural and comfortable 
attitudes and dispose of the same—telling you, 
meanwhile, that “he” said so and so,.or “he” 
must be consulted relative to the number of 
pounds of butter, or dozen of eggs, that you 
are to bo allowed per week—any and all of 
these stirring females will designate the man 
who owns them by the laconic personal pro¬ 
noun, which implies the dolicato compliment 
that, for them, there is but one “he” in the 
universe. 

My caso was not quite a parallel one—as 
there was not exactly a man who owned ipe, 
but one who seemed quite confident of doing 
so at no very distant day. In short, I was en¬ 
gaged—and I think that, on the whole, I was 
proud of it. Not proud of being engaged, (I 
could have been that at least six times, if I had 
chosen,) but proud of the man whom I had 
taken for my master, shield, and father-confes¬ 
sor. To these light duties, he added those of 
preceptor, mentor, and commander-in-chief. 

I was seated at my sewing, on that soft Juno 
morning, in the side window of cousin Sarah’s 
cozy little sitting-room; and as I sewed, with an 
occasional dreamy glance through the thickly- 
clustering leaves of the Virginia-creeper, a do- 
licious feeling of gratitude for life, and youth, 
and happiness, stole over me, and I murmured, 
“ I have enough, oh, God 1” 

I had been so knocked about, during the 
whole period of my thinking years, that I 
almost seemed to be a stranger and an alien 
upon the earth with no abiding-place; and I 
could fully appreciate the pleasant shelter of 
cousin Sarah’s roof, where I enjoyed the inde¬ 
pendence of a boarder with the privileges of 
c, guest. 

Soon, I thought, I should preside over a 
little love-nook in this same country-like city, 
aud raise my own vegetables, perhaps, and 
keep his buttons in order. I didn’t like the 
idea, it was not romantic; and I wished that 
buttons would grow upon shirts, and not squirm 




and twist themselves off without the smallest 
provocation. 

I was very happy that morning, though, with 
my sewing; and I thought that presently “he” 
would pass, on his way to his “nooning,” and 
then I should have an elegant, courtly bow, (a 
bow fit for a duchess,) and I w’ould think how 
handsome he was, and how proud I should be 
of him. And then, perhaps, he would stop in 
for a few moments, on some pretext or other, 
(lovers are fertile in such expedients,) when he 
would lift my hand so gallantly to his lips, and 
just kiss the tips of my fingers, (I never allowed 
him more); and here I looked at the hand with 
fresh interest, and remembered that he thought 
it small and white; he had called it a “snow¬ 
flake,” but I am afraid that, if such flakes were 
in the habit of falling, during snow-storms, we 
should soon be buried alive. My dress of light, 
spotted muslin was what “he” admired, and the 
little, black silk apron was his especial delight. 

It was very pleasant, this being continually 
admired and appreciated, and having all one’s 
doings a subject of interest: and I pitied cousin 
Sarah intensely, who was the very nicest old 
maid I ever saw. She was my cousin a genera¬ 
tion or two removed, and lived in the pretty 
little house that had been her father’s, in all 
the comfortable independence of a single lady 
of means. 

Cousin Sarah wore spectacles, and had very 
little hair, and her figure was straight up and 
down, and she never studied what was becom¬ 
ing—but she did study her Bible, and I verily 
believe that, half of her time, she was in a kneel¬ 
ing posture. When she first saw “him,” she 
did not ask if he were rich, or of good family, 
or one that would rise in his profession—she 
simply said, smoothing my face with her hand, 
at the twilight hour, “My child, has he the one 
thing needful?” 

I struggled with tears in my eyes, as I an¬ 
swered in the affirmative; and then I told her 
how he was trying to lead me in the right way. 

“Just as it should be,” she said; “the man 
should lead the woman, and not the woman the 
man—you will be very happy, child.” 

A tear came with her good-night kiss; and 1 
felt sure then that cousin Sarah had a history, 
and a sad one. 
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When evening closed in, and I sat there in j 
the little parlor, with a flower in my hair, and } 
in the dress that I considered was becoming at \ 
the time, and waited for “him,” how sorry I \ 
felt for cousin Sarah, when, after a few words $ 
of courtesy, she glided quietly off and left us s 
two together in the half-dim summer light. > 

How we talked and talked! Or, rather, how > 
“he” talked and I listened, or broke in upon 
him with some impertinence that always elicited > 
the laugh I loved to hear—it was so hearty, and ■: 
yet so well-modulated and refined. For he was ! 
dreadfully learned, this individual whom I was 5 
to take for better or for worse; and he would \ 
sometimes go prosing along, as I called it, but' 
probably dropping pearls and diamonds of jj 
thought and research, until my inferior mind j 
floated in a sea of chaos, and I answered him >, 
that he might as well talk Greek and Latin to s ' 
me. | 

I do not believe that any one ever said, j; 
“darling!” just in the tone that ho did; and he 
would utter this one word, and look at mo with > 
such a light in his beautiful eyes, when I per- $ 
petrated the impertinences referred to, that I < 
felt like falling down and worshiping him. s 

But oh ! the watch I kept upon myself to con- ^ 
ceal this weakness! the unnatural sternness and ^ 
reserve that pervaded my manner, whenever J: 
1 felt myself approaching the idiotic in this \ 
respect—the homage which I acted—and the 5 
infinitesimal crumbs of condescension which I $ 
dispensed in return! Once let a man know that J 
you think the world of him, I said to myself, ;■ 
and he becomes perfectly unmanageable; and v 
it would be humiliating, indeed, for him to dare $ 
to think what the lover says in “Annabel Lee:” S 

“This maiden she lived with the single thought, J 

To love and be loved by me." s 

I might “live with that single thought,” but he J 
should never suspect it. 

I sat thinking over a great many Ihings, that S 
morning; and as his handsome, decided face j: 
came up before me, I wondered if I had not i* 
been rather meek? Did not his tastes guide $ 
me in everything? Was I not even pursuing a s 
course of reading in deference to his advice? £ 
Cramming so many pages per day of that dull i 
old Rollin, and that duller Bancroft? Swal- > 
lowing biography, travels, essays, poems, ro- \ 
mances, all at the option of his high-mightiness? \ 
Tacitly acknowledging my inferiority, in short, 5 
and endeavoring to redder myself worthy of the J 
exalted individual who had chosen me ? To be \ 
sure, he was ten years older than I, and this $ 
gave him some right to direct and mould; but t; 
I had arrived at the dignity of twepty, and, I$ 
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began to wonder if I were not called upon to 
assert myself in some way or other. 

“Do you see nothing nearer than Africa, Mrs. 
Jellyby?” asked the voice that, of all voices, I 
loved best to hear. There is so much in a voice, 
and this was so deep and manly, so gentle, and 
yet so firm. 

“Your eyes have such a far-off, dreamy look, 
that I am afraid it will take them longer than I 
can stay to travel back to such a commonplace 
individual as myself. May I sit down? I be¬ 
lieve I am rather tired—the sun is warm, to¬ 
day.” 

I had only one hand left to work with, for 
“he,” after the first salutation, had forgotten 
to restore the other to its rightful owner—and 
I suspended my “tucking” until a more conve¬ 
nient time. 

Sitting there close to my sewing-chair, I saw 
that he looked pale and not quite like himself. 
The rich coloring that formed one of his greatest 
charms to me—for I was a pale little thing— 
had departed, and the light in his eyes seemed 
to have flickered out; and altogether—I do not 
exactly know how it was—but somehow, he was 
not so satisfactory as usual. His manner was 
less devoted—so I fancied—and although any 
one else would have pronounced him agreeable 
and charming, I, knowing him so well, could 
detect nice little shades of difference that would 
escape a less observant eye. Ho was*in one of 
those moods that occasionally exasperate us in 
those we love best, and which are often pro¬ 
duced by outward causes of which we know 
nothing. 

I tried to talk and laugh unconcernedly; I 
told an amusing story, which extorted from him 
a faint smile, as ho sat there pondering; and 
then, having satisfied my conscience by doing 
my best in this line, I gradually elevated my 
head several inches, and diffused an Arctic tem¬ 
perature about me that could not but prove re¬ 
freshing to one suffering from the heat. 

“He” actually dared to sigh in my presence, 
as though it were not sufficient happiness to be 
seated near me, and in an absent moment drop¬ 
ped my hand. 

This was too much! My morning doubts 
were fully confirmed, and I resolved to stand it 
no longer. I rose abruptly from my chair and 
advanced to the front window. 

He looked up in surprise. “What is the mat¬ 
ter, darling? Are you sick?” 

“Sick!” I repeated, scornfully, and a freezing 
monosyllable was my only answer. 

I do believe that no one ever makes a wicked 
or foolish resolve without being immediately 
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supplied by the enemy of mankind with the which I was extremely provoked at myself for 
means for putting it into execution; and just at^ not knowing what to say; bqt presently “he” 
that moment a glitter of brass buttons and a ij took his departure, on the plea of being pressed 
naval cap flashed past the window, and very >, for time, and I was left alone with the captain, 
soon after they were shown into the sitting- \ to dissemble my anger and disappointment as 
room. There was not much besides the cap \ well as I could. “He” had plainly shown 
and buttons; but what there was I introduced \ symptoms of jealousy—and that was a satis- 
to “him” as “Capt. Nellwidge,” and the gentle-1 faction. 

men shook hands as usual; and then the good- j; The captain wanted music—such men always 

do, at alt times and seasons—and I led the way 
to the parlor, and sang, “No one to Love,” and 
“Beautiful Star,” until I hated the sound of my 
own voice, and almost wished that the captain 
with honors. His mother was one of cousin ^ had run against a cannon-ball during the siege. 
Sarah’s old friends. $ “Your friend is rather quiet,” remarked my 

Here was a promise of something exciting; visitor, carelessly, as I trifled with the keys, 
the captain had plenty to talk about, and every- jj “He is not always so,” I replied at random; 
body was, or ought to be, interested in the war: $ “when ho is pleased, he talks a great deal.” 
and I plied him with questions, and drew forth J “I conclude, then, that he was not pleased, 
accounts of his own exploits, until the flush of s this morning ?” 

gratified vanity rose to his cheek, and his hand- ^ The smile exasperated me, and so did the 
some teeth glittered upon me continually. “He” 5 color which I felt rising to my face. “I believe 
grew very still, and only a direct question could i he was tired,” I managed to say, and talked of 
extort anything from him. j something else. 

A half-mirthful, significant expression gleamed ; I wondered if the captain knew of our en- 
in Capt. Nellwidge’s eyes, and he bent over me J gagement. It seemed to me that he must know 
most attentively. I enjoyed it all. It was such* it—only that cousin Sarah was no talker, and I 
a delightful break upon the monotony of be- ^ did not belong to the class of young ladies who 
having properly, that I resolved to see just how £ like to publish an engagement, 
far I could go. \ The captain’s manner told nothing. He just 

I went off in a gale of enthusiasm over “the \ treated me as any gay, idle man would treat 
defenders of our country.” “Were I a man!” \ any young lady who plays the piano, talks, and 
I exclaimed, rapturously, “I would always take ^ is sufficiently good-looking to receive compli- 
off my hat to a wounded soldier—and I am not \ ments. When he left, I was glad to get rid 
at all sure that I wouldn’t to any returned sol- \ of him; but, determined to keep up the course 
dier—it is not his fault that he isn’t wounded— | of action I had begun, I made an engagement 
but it makes him far more interesting.” \ to drive with him that very evening, just before 

Here the captain murmured something about \ the hour when I knew that “he” would conle in 
his regret at not having his arm in a sling—I i for our accustomed chat. 

think he would have preferred that as being the £ I told Susan never to take the captain into 
least disfiguring mode of gaining laurels. {the sitting-room again, but Susan was not aware 

“Do you not agree with me?” I added, ap- i that I had company; and, to do her justice, I 
pealing directly to “him.” | believe she could not have been induced to 

“Not quite,” with a very composed smile. > thwart in any way the course of true love that 
“I believe in giving all due honor to those j she believed to be in progress—for Susan had 
brave men who go forth to the aid of our $ a follower of her own, and was, besides, espe- 
country in this her hour of peril, but not undue \ daily soft-hearted where “he” was concerned, 
honor; and before taking off my hat to a re- ^ for servants are very much influenced by the 
turned soldier, I should wish to know the mo- jj eye, and cousin Sarah had been informed by 
tives that actuated his conduct. All are not \ her housemaid that “he” was a “fine-lookin’ 
pure ones, and patriotism has sometimes no \ feller.” 

place in them.” \ Cousin Sarah looked a little surprised, but 

Here the captain rather winced, for he had i* made no remark, when Capt. Nellwidge drove 
been heard to say that he did not care the toss $ up in his stylish little vehicle; and we were 
of a penny which side won, and he only went i» soon whirling along at such a terrific rate that 
for the excitement of the thing. £ it banished every other thought from my mind. 

There was rather an awkward pause, during $ I, did not enjoy that drive— how could I?—but 


looking captain sat down to do the agreeable, s 
He was quite young, not more than twenty- > 
five; but he had been engaged in the siege of l 
Vicksburg, and had just come homo covered l 
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the captain evidently did, if incessant chatter- % came flying wildly from the kitchen, with a dish 
ing is any proof of enjoyment; and when, at $ of half-beaten eggs in her hand, 
the expiration of two hours, he set me down at J “Oh! cousin Sarah!” I exclaimed; “/have 
cousin Sarah’s door, he expressed the utmost j done it! I have done it all!” 
gratitude for my society, and, before I could $ Casting upon me a sorrowful look, she bent 
prevent him, he lifted my hand to his lips, in a | down over the insensible man, and they managed 
manner that betokened both passion and re- \ to get him on the sofa; and then Capt. Nell- 
verence. $ widge ran for the doctor, and I sat watching the 

I was fairly blazing with rage. How dared s closed eyes, and wondering if they would ever 
he! That hand that was consecrated to “him,” < open in this world. 

on which rested the little pearl hoop that “he” | The doctor came and shook his head, as in 
had placed there; for “he” was jioor, and I J , duty bound, and felt his pulse, and forced some 
loved him better than diamonds. His very > brandy into his mouth, and bathed his head 
action, too! My hand was a degraded thing; * with cold water. At last “he” opened his eyes 
and, like that strong-minded female, Lady Mac- ^ and muttered some incoherent words; then he 
beth, I felt that all the perfumes of Araby could £ closed them again, and I heard something about 
not sweeten it. j; “brain-fever,” and then I fainted away myself , 

I dashed into the house, and encountered i and knew nothing more, until I opened my eyes, 
Susan. “Has any one been to see me?” I in- { upon my own little white bed, and the kind face 
quired, as carelessly as I could. <; of cousin Sarah beside it. 

“Oh! yes. Miss—and he looked so pale and <j “Do you think I have killed him?” I whis- 

peaked, poor gentleman!”- $ pered, fearfully. “I have been so wicked!” 

•There was a shade of reproach in Susan’s^ “Hush!” said cousin Sarah, gently. “You 
voice, and I did not feel exactly comfortable, ij will make yourself si£k, if you get so excited. 

So I sat down to the piano and played all the $ He is more comfortable now, and is lying in the 
lively songs I knew, and went to bed early, and | spare-room—poor fellow!—where he shall re¬ 
did what I always do when I am guilty of a $ main until he i 9 able to go out again. I couldn’t 
similar weakness—stayed awake nearly all the $ have him taken to that comfortless boarding- 
night. How the chickens manage it, I never s house, where I don’t believe they ever see linen 
could tell; but I felt that l was not cut out to 5 sheets, nor pillows, more than half a yard wide, 
be “healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 5 The doctor says that his whole system is very 

The next morning brought Capt. Nellwidge \ much run down, but that some sudden shock 

again, for which I was rather sorry, as I thought \ has brought on this crisis I’m afraid he rather 
I had done enough for a beginning, and pre- s dreads the result.” 

ferred waiting to see how it would work. But ;> I buried my face in my hands and groaned 
the captain was not to be shaken off so easily, $ aloud.' I prayed wildly that. God would spare 
and managed to get into the sitting-room again hi 9 life; and cousin Sarah became so alarmed, 
before I could prevent it. He hung heavily on ^ that I was obliged to confess all my folly and 
my hands, and I proposed a game of chess— | wickedness. 

which, I think, was especially invented for \ She shook her head sorrowfully. “I pity 
stupid people. I became interested, though, jj you, child,” said she, gently; “and I hope the 
and as I found that the captain did pretty well, £ punishment will not be so severe as it threatens; 1 
I determined that I would not be beaten. < hut a woman deserves much who trifles with a 

An hour passed, and I was so much occupied ^ noble nature.” 
that the sound of “his” voice had to make me £ “May I see him?” I asked, with quivering lip. 
aware that he had entered the room. I lost i “He would not know you,” was the reply; 
my queen in consequence. After a merely s and m y heart almost stood still with horror, 
civil greeting I returned to the gameff and re- £ Nevertheless, I would nurse him and watch 
solved that, cost what it would, my opponent j over him—no one else had the right that I had; 
should not triumph. j and, in spite of cousin Sarah’s remonstrances, 

“Check-mate!” I exclaimed, at length. “ 111 crawled feebly from the bed and entered the 
have won!” j large front chamber, which seemed like the 

There was a heavy fall—and there, stretched i chamber of death. What a change in a few 
at my feet, lay my lover, with closed eyes and £ short hours! I stood gazing upon my darling 
a foce of such ashy paleness that I shrieked j until my heart was ready to bijrst, and then I 
aloud with terror and remorse, while Capt. Nell- s sat quietly down beside him and waited for his 
.wjdge loosened his cravat, and cousin Sarah \ waking. 
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Alas! he awoke not lo the light of reason for :> I trembled from head to foot, llow could I 
two dreary weeks, and the word “coquette” ; meet the reproach of those eyes, or live under 
seemed branded with a hot iron on my heart. ^ their cold, averted look? I smoothed my hair,. 
But I kept a faithful watch beside him, and no \ mechanically, and gave a hasty glance at my 
step was so quiet as mine, no hand so light and < swollen eyelids, red with recent weeping, 
quick to arrange things about the sick man. ^ “God give you strength, my child,” whis- 
He liked to have me around him, although, I ;■ pered cousin Sarah, as she pushed me into the 
think, he took me for a professional nurse; and \ room and closed the door behind me. 
he often murmured, “Darling!” as though I ji “Darling!” The voice was low and weak, 
w’ere far away. How I should always hate the i> but not cold—not angry; and I rushed into the 
sight of brass buttons and chess-men! <; outstretched arms, and buried my head in the 

I took pleasure in making a slave of myself s bosom that should henceforth shield me for- 
for him, and my pale face grew paler, and my jj ever. I sobbed wildly, and covered with kisses 
belt-ribbon looser, until cousin Sarah remon- the thin hand I had grasped in mine, 
strated with me, declaring that I did not eat $ “Not that” said he, gently, “that is not for 
enough to keep a canary, and that I was sin- ij you t lady-love—you are queen, you know, and 
fully trifling with my life. For once, I disre- jt I your liege subject—but kiss me once on the 
garded her advice and remained obstinately at % lips, darling, for 1 have been so near death— 
my post. Ho was all my owp, for thero >vas $ kiss me, if you are glad.” 

no mother to interfere, no sister of whom I ij I hesitated no longer, and he drew me tightly 
could be jealous. jl up to him, and whispered, '“My little wife! 

The doctor became more encouraging and $ My own darling! And you have shed all these 
actually helc^ out hopes. There were two or J tears for me, and wasted yourself to a shadow 
three “ifs” in the way, but there was a pro- ji nursing me night and day? I know all now, 
spect of returning reason—and, with God’s J precious one!” 

blessing, all would yet be well. I “And you forgive me?” I murmured, through 

I longed for, and yet I dreaded, the moment jj my sobs. “Oh! say once that you forgive me! 
when his eyes would rest upon me with full re- i I have suffered so much!” 
cognition and remembrance. I pictured to my- j; He looked bewildered. “Forgive you what, 
self the scene over and over again, as I sat j! darling? What have I to forgive?” 
there all those waiting hours, and heard his;* I thought his mind was wandering again; 
stern reproaches, and almost feared the bitter <; and, half-fearful of the effect, I uttered the 
misery of being renounced forever. To be re- fname of Capt. Nellwidge. “But he is gone,” 
stored to life and health, and not to mo! It ij I added, earnestly, “I shall never see him again.” 
must not, should not be! I would confess all J “‘Capt. Nellwidge?*” ho repeated, in evident 
my unworthy thoughts and motives, cling to jj forgetfulness. “Oh, yes! that good-natured, 
him, plead with him; for my pride was all gone, ^ rather soft individual, is he not, who was in the 
my spirit broken, and, like a repentant child, I j room when I got up that exciting scene? What 
was ready to promise “never to do so any jj of him, darling? He has not come to grief in 
more.” Oh! that I had not thought those silly jj any wa^, I hope? Why are you never to see 
thoughts on that eventful morning! I had been ^ him again? I believe he was very kind to me, 

ij was he not?” 


so severely punished. 

Capt. Nellwidge had fortunately disappeared, ^ I was almost choked; so noble, so unsus- 
having been suddenly ordered off; but not until % pecting! and I—I was a wretch! 

I had received a dainty epistle from him, known > “I did not mean to do it!” I cried. “If I 
in common parlance as “an offer”—and it was j; had known that you would feel it so muck, I 
an offer, too, that seemed quite certain of ac- ?, woujd never have spoken to him! And to think 
ceptance. I committed his letter to the flames, jj that I should have brought all this upon you 
and indited my answer with much self-reproach \ for a man whom I hate and despise! Only tell 
and virtuous resolves for the future. The last •> me that you forgive me and I shall be happy!” 
I heard of the gallant captain was, that he had ij At first, intense astonishment was expressed 
married a “secesh” lady, at Memphis, and re-jj in the invalid’s face, but gradually a light 
signed his commission in the Federal army. \ broke over it; a mirthful gleam stole into the 

Cousin Sarah came to me, one bright mid- ij eyes—a smile hovered about the pallid lips, as, 
summer afternoon, with a smile on her lips and ji when I paused to take breath, he lifted my face 
hope in her eye. “He is better,” said she; jj from the spot where I had pillowed it, and, 
“he has asked for you.” ; taking both my hands, he asked, provokingly, 
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“Wliat is this all about? And why aro you 
calling yourself such hard names, little girl? 
And. what has this poor Capt. Nellwidgo done 
to us that we are to rejoice at his going away? 
And what have you ‘brought upon me?’ You 
surely do not suppose, my own darling! that 
you had anything to do with my illness? Why, 
if it had not been for you, I do not know what 
would hare become of me! But I do not think 
1 quite understand it yet.” 

This was different from what I expected, and 
rather a disappointment on the whole; but I 
went bravely through with my confession, even 
to the very thoughts that had possessed me as I 
sat there with my sewing. 

“What a blessed little idiot it is!” exclaimed 
my amused auditor, folding me rather more 
tightly than was absolutely necessary, “Why, 
my silence, and absent-mindedness, and singu¬ 
lar conduct generally, of which you seem to 
have so vivid an impression, were caused en¬ 
tirely by ill-health and overwork. I exposed 
myself rather recklessly, too, to the noonday 
sun, but imagined that there was no help for 
it; and all these things together culminated in 
the first fainting fit I ever indulged in. And so 
you really thought,” ho continued, with such 
an exasperating smile, “that I was foolish 
enough to suppose you could, for a moment, 
prefer this Capt. Nellwidge—an individual com¬ 
posed almost entirely of brass buttons—to me?” 

“Conceited thing!” I murmured. 

“No,” he replied, very calmly, “I am not 
‘conceited’—but I have a mind capable of ap¬ 
preciating the beautiful and true (of which 
you are a living witness)—I have been flattered 
by your preference, which shows that there 
in net be something desirable in me—and this 
captain, what is he? A very tolerable person, 
perhaps, for a morning call, or a game of chess 


. —but think of spending a life-time with him! 

^ I would not insult you, darling, by such a doubt, 
s Our life shall be so beautiful, that doubt, and 
ij jealousy, and all such ugly monsters, will not 
^ dare to come near us.” 

< I had nothing to say, and so I said nothing. 

\ My little tragedy had ended in a very uncx- 
jj pected manner; and, while feeling that I ought 
;> to be intensely grateful, I could not help a 

< slight shade of disappointment. 

I; I started to my feet in confusion as cousin 
s Sarah glided in; but she gently restored me to 
\ my former seat, as she saw by our faces that 

< all was right between us. “Sick people must 
s' not be excited,” said she, pleasantly, “and 1 
ij was afraid your interview might be too long.” 

> “It has done mo a world of good,” replied 
s the patient, earnestly. “Cousin Sarah,” added 
s the unprincipled man, (“I may call you ‘cousin 
^ Sarah,’ may I not?) we have had a very funny 
•• time, indeed!” 

ij Here I fled outright and locked myself in my 
\ own room, where my burning cheeks had time 
i to cool, and my throbbing heart to become 
l quieted. At tea time, I caught the shadow of 
i; a smile in the corners of cousin Sarah’s eyes— 
>, but I was so happy that I could afford to be 
;> laughed at. 

<j I never tried anything of the kind again. 
J though, and I have become very meek. I “come 
jj when I’m called, and do as I’m bid;” I sew 
j on buttons, and hold conversations with the 
i butcher; and I have to tax my ingenuity to 
\ prevent my tyrant from bringing up the name 
^ of Nellwidge; but I do not believe that, when 
J; tho twilight closes in, there could be found a 
s happier little woman than the one who sits on 
^ a vine-covered piazza, very close indeed to the 
^identical “he,” with whom I played and lost 
s the game I have just recorded. 
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Oh ! softly blow, sweet winds of May, 
Tho group* of April flowers away 
So won and white! 

And where they lie, like spot* of snow, 
Let pink May blossoms blush and glow 
"With gay delight. 

Oh! softly blow, sweet winds of May, 
The lingering clouds in hodden-gray 
Across the hills! 

White clouds and azure skies are thine, 
Oh, May! and suns that golden shine 
O’er joyous rills. 


Oh! softly blow, sweet Winds of May, 
Till earth costs off all dull array, 

And greets the Spring, 

With singing birds and seas of bloom, 
And breezes faint with rich perfume— 
Long lingering! 

Alas! that all your magic sweet, 

Calls not from out their dim retreat 
Our fairest flowers I 
Whose stainless souls to Heaven flew, 
As from a flower exhales the dew— 
And then It was that first we knew 
They were not ours I 
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CHAPTER I. . 

A battle raged in the distance, one of those l 
momentous battles that change the destiny of < 
nations and sweep great men from the earth s 
like dead leaves whirled into nothingness by a $ 
storm. <: 

It was the battle-field of Barnet, where War- J 
wick, the king-maker, was in the heat and storm £ 
of his last contest against the monarch whom \ 
he had placed on the throne of England. Upon Jj 
this scene a young girl sat gazing hour after \ 
hour, shuddering and yet horribly fascinated l 
by what she saw. The strife raged on; the \ 
sweet air grew foul with smoke, through which i| 
the whiz and rush of arrows came dimly, and \ 
the blaze of fire-arms shot in and out like < 
flashes of lightning. Through the fleecy black- ^ 
ness, battalions rushed to and fro, and a riot of s 
halberds, cross-bows, and gleaming spears were S 
flashing in and out of the picture, giving it an \ 
awful grandeur that appalled that young crea- Jt 
ture to the depths of her soul. The grim old s 
tower in which she sat occupied a broken ridge * 


was so near the contest that its foundations | 
trembled as the thunder of cannon rolled along $ 
the base of the hills, blackening the valley with ^ 
one sweltering death-pall, and giving a new and j 
appalling feature to a scene that was already $ 
terrible enough. S 

As the roar of the cannons died away among $ 
the rocks, she would raise her white face from } 
the trembling hands, clasped over it in wild ^ 
affright, and wait till the smoke was lifted and $ 
a glimpse of the pure sky peeped through. Then J 
she would lean out of the casement and search ^ 
the battle-field with yearning eyes, and cry out 5 
in sudden joy if a white war-horse and a helmet < 
plumed with black loomed out from the dust ij 
one instant on her sight. Thus she remained 2; 
by the open casement, sometimes upon her «; 
knees, with her arms folded, sometimes stand- $ 
ing upright, with rigid limbs and strained eyes, * 
and again sitting prone upon the floor, shroud- l 
ing her head from the booming of the cannon, 5 
which was so new to the combatants themselves l 
that the very sound struck them with super- ji 
stitious dread. \ 
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At last a sunset all scarlet and flame-color 
fell upon the tumult. The great fleeces of roll¬ 
ing smoko grew hot and broke up under it; 
floods"^ molten gold turned brazen in the lurid 
surges, and the battle-field gleamed out in a 
variety of broken and fiery pictures grandly 
terrible to look upon. Then the twilight began 
to deepen, all the golden tints died out in the 
sky, leaving it submerged with crimson as if 
the clouds had trailed themselves through the 
carnage of the battle and swept the sky with 
its awful red. 

The strife raged into the dark night, and 
through the stillness that fair young girl could 
hear the twang of bow-strings, the whirr of ar¬ 
rows, and the wild shrieks which followed each 
charge of the pike-men. She could no longer 
discern the charges, or guess how the fight went 
on, but listened with hushed breath, till a shout, 
wilder and fiercer than any that had gone be¬ 
fore, rent the air: “Long live the king—long 
live King Edward!” She heard this cry and 
fell upon her knees, moaning. Her father liad 
gone out with Warwick. Another wild shout. 
She lifted herself up to listen. It might not be 
a victory. In the shock of battle such shouts 
were often premature. She leaned far out of 
the casement. The noise of artillery had now 
ceased, the smoke was rolling away under the 
glow of a lovely moon which was veiling that 
awful war-picture with its silvery mist. But 
shouts and the hollow sound of human groans 
rose upon the stillness with painful distinctness. 
Above all came the sharp clatter of hoofs along 
the broken hill slopes; then a white war-steed, 
snorting with pain and mad terror, tore around 
the base of the tower and plunged upward along 
the road, spurning baok dust and stones with 
his flying hoofs. 

It was her father’s horse, and the saddle was 
empty. Then Maud Chichester knew that her 
father had fallen and was even then being tram¬ 
pled to death on the battle-field. She arose 
without a word and went down into the grand 
Ball which opened upon the stone court. H?.lf 
a dozen men, too old for the battle-field, sat 
upon the hearth, silent from that stern anxiety 
which chokes the words in a man’s throat. 
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They stood up and turned their withered faces s fellow! I knew that they must kill you before 
on Maud as she came into the hall. he was hurt. What have they done with him ? 

“Get your lanterns/’ she said, in a low, ^ What have they done with him?’* 
hoarse voice, such as had never issued from £ White Jeffers made a struggle to gain his fret 
those lips before. “Heard you not the tramp \ when he heard that voice, as if ho had been 
of his war-horse?” ^ human and wished to pay his young mistress 

“Then the master is safe,” cried three or |* homage even in his death-throes. But he fell 
four weak voices from the hearth. “The blessed $ back again, still keeping his head aloft and his 


virgin be praised!” 


\ neck arched, though every fibre of his body 


The exultation in these old men thrilled Maud £ quivered with pain, 
from head to foot with impatient anguish, which j; Those blood-stained nostrils and fiery eyes 
spoke very sharply in her voice as she answered s had no terror for Maud. She fell upon her 


them. 


knees by the wounded animal and flung one 


“The saddle was turned on his back, the stir- < arm over his neck, half embracing it. 
rups dashed loudly against the stones as he 5 “Oh! if you could speak, if you could only 
rushed on. Is this a sign to be thankful for?” | speak, white Jeffers! Is he dead? Have they 
The old men looked at each other in dead ;> killed him ? Oh! poor, dumb creature. I see 
silence; then one crept away in search of a \ you here and know what it means—too well, too 
lantern. The others followed him one by one, \ well!” 

like mourners at a funeral. Maud was left ^ The horse turned his great eyes full of anguish 
alone in the flickering fire-light, filled with that 5 and dumb intelligence upon her and made an- 
wild exaltation which generally possesses a lov- ^ other struggle to get up. The effort broke the 
ing soul when anything is to be done. Her $ shaft of an arrow that had been trailing from 
father might be wounded and lying down yon- $ his breast. A torrent of blood poured forth 
der among his enemies. She would go to him, £ and he fell back, still with his head lifted, and 
though all the king’s army mustered in her i> gazing upon the young mistress. She had not 
path. There was no power in England strong | wept before, but now tears came running down 
enough to keep her from his side. '< her cheeks, and she looked round piteously, 

The old men came back, carrying lanterns, £ begging for help of the old men. 
and besought their young mistress to remain in jj But no help could be given. That pierced 
the shelter of her home, while they'went* forth ^ heart had poured forth its life. The snow-white 
to search for their lord; but she silenced them \ limbs stretched themselves, the delicate hoofs 
with a gesture and bade the man who stood lj beat the pavement a moment; then the proud 
nearest unchain the door and draw tho huge 1 head sank, and the neck straightened never to 
bolts which shot deep into the stone frame- ? arch itself again. 

work. J “Now,” said Maud, “let us go down yonder. 

The stone court lay full in the moonlight, i This sight will make cowards of us.” 
save where the shadow of a jutting tower cut \ It was a long way to the battle-field, near as 
across it, paving a line of black into the silver t; it had seemed when the strife was at its fiercest, 
radiance. A struggle, and the fearful sound of ji The ground was uneven, and the road broken 
. a dumb beast in pain came from the base of ij with the passage of hostile troops; but this 
this tower, where a mass of whiteness that lay j; young girl, so fair and so delicate that the 
heaped against the stones was dynly revealed, jj moon veiled her as it falls on a lily, kept on her 
“It is white Jeffers, it is the master’s horse,” $ way, unconscious of fatigue, till she reached 
whispered one old man to another. “ The mas- ^ the verge of the battle-field. Here her step 
tor’s horse!” 5 began to falter, for dead men lay thickly on the 

The men moved slowly onward, afraid of what \ trampled grass, and groans of pain made her 
they might see, but lighting the shadows with <> pause every instant, with vague impulses of 
the lanterns that began to shake in their hands. $ mercy trembling at her heart. Once or twice 
The white mass which had fallen against the $ she stopped, as some wounded man called out 
tower was suddenly upheaved; neck and head, \ piteously for drink, and, being unprovided, site 
with quivering ears and a white mane flowing i| gathered up dew from the grass with her hands, 
wildly, rose out of the mass and gave a broken i> with which she moistened the lips that appealed 
neigh which brought great drops of blood from j: to her with such pathetic pleading. But as she 
the fiery nostrils. * j advanced, these cases became so common that 

Maud heard the sound and went past the ^ she was forced to hurry on, lest her father 
bod, crying out, “Oh! white Jeffers, poor old 'should perish from the delay. So she moved 
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on quickly, stifling the compassion at her heart, • had on earth lay frozen in that warrior form, 
and listening for some voice beyond all else s To her, life seemed at an end. 
that should call her by name. But, alas! alas! | After a little, Maud remembered her father's 
none came. She began to feel that the lips jj last words and arose from the earth, 
which had blessed her that morning wero scaled \ Under the larch-trees, where the shadows fell 
in death. The heart in her bosom, beat more $ deepest, another form lay motionless. A tall, 
and more heavily, and she grew faint under a J stately form, clad in a black armor embossed 
mournful sense of bereavement. \ thickly with gold, which glimmered fitfully when 

At last a half-stifled voice reached her as she \ a moonbeam fell upon it through the feathery 
wandered blindly among the dead. It came J; larches. The warrior’s head was bare, for his 
from a hollow shaded by young larch-trees and j helmet had rolled downward to the brink of the 
choked up with lush grasses, among which many ;> rivulet, which had seized upon the tall plume 
a wild-flower had been tangled and trodden to i and was rippling through it as if the snowy 
death. A tiny brook ran down the bottom of J plumage had been grass. 

this hollow, threading the grass like a ripple of j Close upon Maud’s footsteps the old servitor 
diamonds. On the sward which rolled down- t followed, and the light of his lantern fell upon 
whrd lay two men, clad in partial &rmor which j the grandeur of that dead face. The hair, half 
gleamed in the moonlight. # 5 raven, half Bilver, swept back from the massive 

“Maud! Maud!” \ forehead, which had turned to marble such as 

“Father! I am here—I am here!” ' Michael Angelo alone could have chiseled. The 

She ran forward, with a sudden thrill of joy \ mouth was firmly set and the teeth clenched, 
trembling out of her heart; for the form of her J Even death had failed to rob that kingly head 
father, lying prone on the earth, with his pale ; of its power. 

features rendered ghastly by the moonlight, S The old man bent low and searched those 
struck her dumb and cold. J august features. 

“Father! Father!” ; “It is true,” he said. “This is the great 

She was answered by a struggle on the grass i carl!” 
and a moan of anguish. * “Dead, too?” questioned Maud. 

“Father, are you hurt, badly hurt?” cried : “He died first. See how hard and cold he 
the poor girl, kneeling by him. “Bring me a «‘lies.” 

lantern, John; here, hero!” \ Majid arose from the turf, on which she had 

One of the old servitors came into the hollow ; knelt in the unconscious awe of that dead pre- 
and held down his lantern at her bidding. There ^ scnce. 

was blood upon the grass in pools fed byacrim- $ “Call our men,” she said. “Let them bear 
son stream that poured across the broad chest t these two off the field. The enemy shall never 
of the warrior. s learn where they are laid. Leader and friend 

Maud tore the scarf from her shoulders and ^ side-by-side.” 
made a wild effort to staunch the wound, but ij As she spoke, a shout broke in upon the still- 
the dying man lifted his hand and spoke the s ness of the place, the rude cry of soldiers pil- 
last words that he must ever utter on earth. \ laging Ike battle-field. 

“There is another here—we fought together! j “It was hereabouts his white plume was seen 
Take care of him—it is Warwick!” Hast,” shouted a voice; “I marked it well dancing 

As the words left his lips, the brave man < against the green branches of these larch-trees, 
stretched himself, a shudder swept his stately \ The prince has offered fifty marks to any man 
form from head to foot, and he was silent for- ^ who finds the bbdy, dead or alive. What ho! 
evermore. \ here he lies! See you not the moon glistening 

Maud would not believe it. She touched his i; on the bosses of his armor?” 
forehead and pressed her hand upon his heart. $ With a rush and coarse shouts half a dozen 
She called upon him with cries of sharp anguish J soldiers swarmed down into the hollow and 
only to get that dumb stillness for answer. Then j gathered around the body of Hugh Chichester, 
she lifted her face piteously to the old man, hop- j “A murrers on him!” cried one. “It’s no 
ing for contradiction of the awful fear that had \ more the traitor earl than it’s the king. There’s 
seized upon her. But he was standing over his J fifty marks out of our pouches, lads. But who 
prostrate lord, with a look of grief that held her j is the traitor? He may be worth a few groats, 
mute. She saw the lantern trembling in the i though it. isn’t Warwick.” 
withered hand and great tears roll down his i Maud had crouched in the shadows, listening 
cheeks, but she could not weep. All that she I with keen anxiety. When she hoard this rude 
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speech, she spoke in a low whisper to old John, ; 
“Take off your cloak and cast it over him,” \ 
she said; “then follow me.” S 

The old man obeyed her, and shrouded the j 
form of Warwick under his serge cloak, beneath \ 
which, up to this moment, he had concealed his ^ 
lantern from the soldiers. $ 

“Quench the light,” whispered Maud. | 

Again the old man obeyed her. Then out of J 
the shadows Maud went, resolutely, and stood ! 
among the soldiers with the moonlight full upon 5 
her face. \ 

“It is my father, Hugh Chichester of the j 
tower,” she said, gently. “I pray you leave! 
his remains undisturbed, they are all that 1 ] 
have in the wide world.” j 

At first the men were silent from surprise, j 
for, in the rude cruelties of a battle-field, this J 
young creature arose upon them like an angel. 
But after she had spoken, the awe of her pre¬ 
sence died out, and they began to move again. 

“Ho, ho! it is the traitor’s daughter. See 
you not the red rose on her bosom ?” cried one. 

“And her kirtlo of orange silk?” cried an¬ 
other. “St. Dunsted, but this is dainty! In 
place of a dead earl, we find this choice bit of 
woman’s flesh. Well, for my part, the fifty marks 
may go, I am content with the exchange.” 

Maud shrank back from these ribald words, 
which were enforced by looks that made her 
shudder. Old John placed himself before her, 
and, for a moment, kept the soldiers at bay. 

“She is a gentlewoman of birth and breed¬ 
ing,” he said, “and but comes here to crave 
Christian burial for her father, Hugh Chiches¬ 
ter of the tower. It is but small grace, good 
fellows, if you will let her bear him from the 
field.” 

The soldiers whispered together. 

“He says truly,” urged one, who seemed of 
better breeding than the rest. “Our prince has ; 
no great hankering for the company of slain 5 
men, so they be nc^the traitor earl. Let the J 
child have the poor clod. It harms no one, and | 
saves our men so much work.” 5 

“Bui look at her,” answered another. “Our i 
prince may not care for this—here he touched j 
the dead warrior with his foot—but he has an \ 
eye for a bit of live beauty, and is willing to \ 
pay a price for it, as our lady, the queen, can i 
testify. If a dead traitor is worth fifty marks ] 

to him, think what price-” j 

“Tush!” interrupted the first speaker, “this $ 
is foul slander of the king’s majesty, besides a j 
sinful waste of time; while we are gossiping J 
here, some one will find the prize and get the i 
fifty marks.” S 


The group of soldiers broke up and seemed 
about to scatter in search of the fallen carl; but 
one, the worst favored and most brutal, refused 
to join them. 

“Go on ye will,” he said, “90 long as ye 
leave her to me. Better a live dog than.a dead 
lion. This bit of woman’s craft shall be my 
share of the booty. Come, pretty one, ^ know a 
way to reach the eye of his majesty, or, failing 

that-Well, well, there is no need of creeping 

backward in that fashion; many a woman has 
looked farther and failed of the husband I could 
make you.” 

Several of the soldiers turned back at this 
and seemed irresolute. 

“If there is money to bo got, it is but fair 
that we all have an equal allotment,” said one. 

“Believe me—believe me, I but seek the—” 

The soldier, who persecuted her so tena¬ 
ciously, broke in upon the wild pleading which 
trembled on the girl’s lips and seized upon her 
with rough violence. She attempted to wrench 
her arm from hjs g^asp, but he held it with a 
grip of iron. 

“Come along, come along. Women who tramp 
a battle-field at night need not be so dainty of 
themselves. Let us kill two birds with the same 
arrow, comrades, while we search for the traitor 
earl and earn fifty marks; thereby this gentle¬ 
woman, as the old man calls her, shall march 
with us. Sho has done it before, I’ll be bound.” 

“Unhand me. Oh! you hurt my arm, hurt 
it cruelly,” cried Maud, turning her frightened 
face on the soldier. “Let me go; if you want 
gold, loose this cruel hold on my arm, and I 
will give you that which will bring twice fifty 
marks.” 

The soldier laughed out his coarse unbelief. 

“Let me see—let me see if there is gold hid 
under thy kirtle. I can find it as well as an¬ 
other.” 

He flung back the silken sleeve that flowed 
over her arm, as ho spoke, and gave a rough 
shout as the moonlight fell upon a bond of gems 
that gleamed underneath. 

“What ho! my lads? Said I not that we had 
found a prize? Look here, and tell me how 
much this bauble may be worth.” 

The men crowded round him, and he made 
an effort to wrench the bracelet from Maud’s 
arm; but not knowing the secret of the chsp, 
only succeeded in galling the delicate skin. 

“Let my arm free and I will give it to you 
gladly,” panted the wretched girl. “It is of 
great value; only take it and let me go, I pray 
you—oh! on my knees I pray you!” 

The man released her arm so suddenly that 
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she fell on her knees from the shock. She made > “I fear these rough men have terrified you, 
a wild effort to unlock the bracelet, but her ; fair lady,” he said. “But they have been at 
hand shook so violently that she could not force > wild work to-day, and this scene is scarcely one 
the spring, and, at last, she tried to wrench it $ for a lady’s presence.” 

away, crying out in the extremity of her terror, $ The young man cast a glance at the warrior, 
“Wait—wait only a moment more. See how ; who lay dead on the green-sward, with his face 
hard it is.” > turned upward to the moonlight. 

“Como along,” was the coarse answer; and; Maud followed his eyes, and, seeing those 
two of the soldiers lifted Maud from her knees. dear features so calm and still, notwithstanding 
“So long as we have thee, the bauble will take j her peril, burst into a sudden passion of tears, 
care of itself.” !» “He is my father,” she cried, clasping her 

Maud gave a wild shriek; then old John \ hands. “Only this morning he held me in his 
rushed forward and flung himself before her. | arms, and sec where he lies now.” 

“Give her up; take your hands from my \ “Poor child! it is a sorrowful sight,” an- 
master’s child and I will give you a double j swered the young man, drawing close to the 
price. The dead cannot feel. Leave the young $ prostrate warrior, and regarding him for a mo- 
mistress free to go her way, and I will lead you \ ment. “You came here in search of him?” 
to where the great earl is lying.” i “Yes, yes; I did not think of the danger,” 

“John, John, I charge you be silent! On | sobbed Maud, 
your life, on your soul, I charge you! My poor \ “Nay, there shall be none,” was the gentle 
life shall not be purchased with that price.” > answer. “Our blessed Lady will herself guard 
Maud’s face brightened into inspiration. She j such filial piety; but on which side did your 
stood up among the soldiers like a priestess at \ father fight? I do not recognize the face.” 
some sacred shrine, her eyes shone dark and | “He fought side-by-side with the great carl.” 
large with intense feeling. The soldiers drop- J A faint “Ha!” broke from the young man, 

ped away from her, and she lifted her freed j but it scarcely disturbed the calm smile that 

hovered on his lip. 

“So he fought against the king—that is un¬ 
fortunate as the day has turned.” 

“Ah! most unfortunate,” answered Maud. 
“He is gone, and 1 have not another friend on 
The voice that uttered these words was sweet i earth.” 
and low, but not effeminate. Maud turned and \ “Indeed, that is loneliness.” 
stood face to face with a young man somewhat ij “And yet, ours was a large family when these 
above the middle height, and clad in half-armor ^ wretched wars commenced.” 
such as commanders in the army, on either side, J “And all have fought under the Red Rose?” 

usually wore. Besides this there was nothings “All! every one,” answered Maud, with ani- 

singular about his appearance. The features ^ mation. “There was not gold enough in King 
were clearly cut and delicate, harmonizing with l Edward’s exchequer to win a Chichester to his 
the voice. His hand, from which the gauntlets side.” 

was drawn, shone out in the moonlight, slender ^ “And you, fair maiden?” 

and delicate, as sculptured marble. The sol-> “You see—you see,” cried Maud, pointing to 

diers drew back and stood with their eyes cast;; the dead warrior, “I am alone, and oh! how 
down, rebuked by the very quietness of his i helpless! These men will not give me even 
voice. \ that poor clay.” 

“Have ye no better work than frightening^ “But they shall, I can promise that much.” 
women?” he added, after a moment. “Get to s “You, you? I thought at first that you were 
a distance and urait orders, while I inquire into > the captain of this rude troop; but that cannot 
this.” \ be. No friend to the usurper was ever so kind.” 

Tho men shrank away, without a word of pro- \ “Let that rest,” said the young man, smiling, 

test, and gathered in a group on the verge of \ “I have the power to save the lady of a brave 
the hollow within sight, but out of earshot. J man from rough usage, and will, if it were only 
Tho young man looked earnestly at Maud and l for your sweet sake. Tell me where you would 
seemed waiting for her to speak; but the vio- \ have these remains carried, and I will see that] 
lent scene through which she had passed ren- i your wishes are performed with all honor.” J 
dered her dumb, for the moment, and he spoke \ “He lived in the tower which overlooks this 
first. t spot from the east,” answered Maud. 


arms to heaven. 

“We have forgotten that there is a God above 
all. Take me, if you will, before the king!” 

“What is this, my men? What is it ye do 
here?” 
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“From the east? Ah! yes, I remember. Go \ man,” he added, turning to John, “if you hare 
home in peace, lady, and by an hour after day- j companions, bring them hither, for the young 
break this poor clay shall be ready for its } mistress will need your escort after passing the 
funeral rites.” |lines.” 

Maud thanked him gratefully, but broke off j John went up from the hollow and soon 
as if there was some anxiety still on her mind. | gathered his fellow-servitors into a little group. 

“Is it that you fear the soldiers?” asked the s The young man gave a brief order to the .sol- 
young man. | diers whom he had ordered to wait and passed 

“Not so; they are terrible, but I was not ion, supporting Maud with his mailed arm. No 
thinking of that.” I one spoke to them as they passed through; 

“Still you have a wish unexpressed. lean ^ many a group of soldiers turned from their 
see it in those eyes.” j camp-fires and looked after them, with singular 

“Yes; and a duty to perform. My father had 5 curiosity, as they passed. Now and then a sub- 
&—a friend, a fellow-soldier, who fell fighting ij dued remark was made, but always in & voice 
by his side. His remains lie in the shadow of ? so carefully modulated that Maud could only 
yonder trees. If you would, in great kindness, j hear an indistinct sound. The lines of senti- 
lay them both on one bier, and let them share $ nels stretched to the verge of that group of hills 
the same tomb, it would be a generous deed, ^ oq which the tower stood. Here the young 
for they were both brave men as the sun ever jl stranger gave Maud up to the care of her own 
shone upon.” $ servants and hurried back to the thick of the 

“The name of this man to whom you would ?battle-field. He took no heed of the scene 
give such honored burial, lady ?” j through which his way led, but passed by many 

“The name! What does that signify so long j a wounded man heedless of all cries for help, 
as he was a brave man? Have I not said he '< and only swerved a little from his path when 
was my fathers friend?” jit was obstructed by heaps of the dead. The 

“Yes, truly; and I was over anxious to ask. j watch-fires, when he came near them, revealed 
It should have been enough that you cared to 
keep it secret.” 

“This is kind; nay, more, magnanimous. If 
I could only thank you; but our blessed Lady ^wrapped in that thrilling silence which creeps 
makes up for the deficiency of weak creatures l so mournfully around the dead. The tiny rivu- 
like me. You were a stranger to me only half { let, which tangled its silver among the grasses 
an hour ago. I was in great peril—a word from s in the bottom of the hollow, gave out murmurs 
your lips redeemed me. Morning and night I j so sad and faint that they harmonized with the 
will pray for grace to be thankful enough.” ^ stillness and mude it only the more impressive. 

“Prayers from those lips will not fail to bring } These things had an effect upon the young 
blessings on far more selfish deeds than mine; | man which the coarser scenes of war had failed 
but am I mistaken, or is there some lurking 5 to produce. His imagination was keenly alive 
wish yet withheld? I hope not.” s to the poetry of nature, though commonplace 

“Wish? Oh! no. You have been too gener-j and real suffering seldom touched his heart. 

ous for that; and yet-” S He could pass by tortured and dying soldiers 

“Well,and yet?” repeated the young man,in \ without a thrill of pity; but the chime of a 
a voice that was persuasive without words. ^ brook, or the shimmer o’f moonbeams upon the 
“Only this; It grieves me to have rude eyes $ still earth was enough to enthrall him. Even 
on the forms that should be sacred. We have sthen, fired as he was with anxious curiosity, 
shrouded my father’s friend in a cloak which $ this strange being paused to dwell upon the 
belonged to my old servant here; pray give i beauty of this quiet spot, w’hich the presence of 
orders that it shall not be removed. That wish j death only intensified. But the object before 
expressed, and I have nothing more to ask.” jbim was too urgent for these thoughts to hold 
The young man gave an almost imperceptible l precedence long. He strode into the shadow’s, 
start, and a singular smile crept over his face, j flung the cloak from that prostrate hero, and 
“I will remember!” he said, kindly as be- j stooped low to examine the features. But the 
fore; but a close observer might have remarked j darkness was too thick; he could only distin- 
that his eye shone and his breath came quicker, j guish the noble outline of a form clad in rich 
“Now, sweet maiden, let us think of your own j armor, and a face that met his touch like marble, 
safety.' I will, myself, guard you to the outer ^ He made one effort to drag the body out into 
lines, and then say farewell till to-morrow. Old £ the moonlight, but gave up the attempt, for, 


a smile on his lips, and the eager glow of ex¬ 
pectation in his eyes. He reached the larch- 
trees which were now in profound solitude, and 
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though active, he was not a powerful man. As ^ tents. One of crimson silk shone out like a 
the gauntleted hand fell like lead from his hold, > mountain of carbuncles, for a blaze of lights 
his impatience became almost ferocity. He J shot through the lustrous palace, and bathed 
looked around, the red gleam of a watch-fire ; the white rose on the royal standard that floated 
frightened the tops of the larch-trees. He $ above it so richly that it seemed turning to a 
hastened toward it, snatched a blackened torch ^ traitorous red. The guards that surrounded the 
from the ground, where it had been flung, and ^ royal quarters gave way, without a question, 
thrust it into the flames. As he lifted the blaz- s when the young man came forward, leading 
ing hand above his head and came forward, that $ this horrid procession up to the very entrance 
handsome face shone out against the opaque j of King Edward’s tent. The sentinels stationed 
background with singular force. The smile •! on each side the curtain lowered their halberds 
was gone. The sweet expression which had j; as the young man swept the drapery aside and 
softened the mouth in speaking seemed to have \ entered the royal presence. A man was lying 
melted into marble, and the fierce light of the $ upon a couch draped with blue velvet, and 
torch revealed a slight inequality in the figure, £ covered with an ermine robe that fell down- 
which alone broke up what would otherwise J ward to the earth, in soft folds, like wreaths of 
have been lines of perfect symmetry. One «: snow. The armor, which he had taken off, lay 
shoulder was lifted slightly from a level with jj in a heap of steel and burnished gold close by 
its fellow', and there was a little heaviness of £ the couch; and near that, ^overturned upon the 
the chest. Still all this would have passed un- *: ground, was a goblet of fretted gold, which had 
noticed but for the extreme beauty of the head, fallen from that sleeper’s hand evidently but 
which seemed cut out from the background like s half-drained. The red wine was still dropping 
a cameo. ^ from it and slowly soaking into the earth, while 

On he went, holding the torch on high, quite ^ the man who had dropped it, only a minute be- 
alone, for no one dared to follow him, though $ fore, was sound asleep. 

many an eye watched the lurid light as it sank ^ “How easily he falls to rest,” muttered the 
away into the hollow, sending out a little cloud $ young man, gazing upon the splendid beauty of 
of red from under the larches. J the sleeper. “After all, it is something to have 

“Ho! by St. George! it is as I thought,” he ^ so much of the animal in one’s nature. Now, 
cried, sweeping a torrent of light across the j if I were king, the presence of this arch-enemy 
majestic corse of the king-maker. “We have % to the house of York, fallen though he is, would 
him low at last, and our work is done. What \ lift me out of a death-sleep.” 
ho! my men? Come, lift this master of kings ^ As he thought this, the young man touched 
from the earth and bear him to the royal tent. < the wine-cup accidentally with his foot, and it 
Edward waits for this to make our victory com- $ rolled toward the ermine of the cOucli, staining 
plete.” ^ its whiteness with a patch of dull crimson. 

The young man’s voice rang out like a trum- } The young man looked down upon his work 
pot; a crowd of soldiers leaped up from their s with a sneering smile. 

fire and rushed down to the hollow which they \ “Always thus—always ministering to the ap- 
illuminated with a dozen torches. Instantly *; petites that are his master. Where did he get 
the scene became one of wild commotion. The $ this superb sensuality? Not from his father, 
delicate foliage, the lush grasses, and the rivu-$ for he was noble and self-sacrificing always; 
let glowed in the hot light. It seemed as if a J not from his mother, for her sin is an overbear- 
troop of fiends were breaking up the sacred ing ambition. When I see him lying thus, my 
stillness of the place. ;> reason half gives assent to the old scandal, and 

With shouts, and curses, and coarse exulta- ji I doubt—I doubt-” 

tions, they lifted the body of Warwick from the $ The young man finished this line of thought 
earth and swung it forward into the blackness £ with an impatient movement of the head, as if 
of the battle-field. The moon was down now, $ he were angry with the brain that could harbor 
and this revolting picture was rendered more {the foul idea which he was not yet ready to re- 
hideous by the smoke and raining sparks that l ceive willingly. 

floated from the torches. So on they went like J The sleeping monarch turned on his couch, 
demons at a revel, dragging that august dead ij disturbed, but not awakend by a second pre- 
ineverently along the earth, with hands that $ sence, flung both arms over his head and fell 
dared not have touched the stirrups of his war- ji into another posture of graceful repose. Again 
saddle only twenty-four hours agone. i* the intruder fell into thought. 

In the center of the field stood a cluster of 5 “How magnificently beautiftil he is! No 
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wonder women go mud for him. Even with $ clasping both hands, looked down upon him 
those glorious eyes closed, he looks like a demi \ with an expression of yearning sadness in his 
god. Oh! yes, nature marked him out for the \ face. At last he turned to the young man. 
king! If he had but the plotting brain—always ;• “There lies as brave a man, ay, and as noble, 
busy and always wakeful here—this man might as ever repaid ingratitude with treason,” lie 
rule the world.” i said. 

The young man swept his hand thrice across < “Sire, sire, remember wo are not alone,” an- 
his forehead, as these thoughts passed through < swered the young man under his breath, and 
it, and his ’eyes looked dreamily far away, ? with an imperative motion of the hand he or- 
speculating, perhaps, on what might have been j dered the soldiers to leave the tent “Sire, 
had he possessed a right to rest on that ermine j these are no words for the greedy cars of your 
couch. After a little, ho stooped down and > soldiers.” 

touched the sleeping king. < Edward turned, with a flush of anger on his 

“Edward, sire!” # | face. 

Edward started to his elbow. jj “Nay, check us not,” he said, with a quiver 

“What, thou here? What time of the night J of deep feeling in his voice. “It is not kingiy 
is it?” <; to exult over a dead lion. When Warwick fell, 

“Early enough always for good news, sire, i* our kingdom lost its bravest man.” 

The Earl of Warwick is here close by your $ “And the bitterest enemy of your house, sire, 
tent.” J; all the more dangerous because of this very' 

The king started up, setting his feet on the !> bravery.” 
ground, and dragging the ermine robe with ^ “ Boy, why reason so coldly ? Is your young 

them. I bosom never thrilled by generous impulses?” 

“This is news! Bring the traitor before us. \ “Not when fate places an enemy under my 
Give us yonder robe, not the armor; we will l heel. How can I grieve for this traitor’s death, 
not wait for that. There, now lead him in, lead £ when I know that the weapon which gave him 
him in.” . 5 a glorious end but saved another victim from 

“Sire, if the carl ever darkens thid presence \ the block; for to that, sire, he would have been 
ain, it must be feet foremost.” consigned, had there been life in this body, not- 

The king sank back to the couch, and the |> withstanding this outburst of regret.” 
bloom went suddenly out from his face. $ Edward laughed, though the dead lay at his 

“What say you? Is he dead?” j; feet, and his fine eyes were full of sorrowful 

“He was cold as marble when wo found him, \ mist. The cool audacity with which this youth 
sire.” 5 spoke swept aside his regret and turned the 

Edward bent his eyes to the ground; the s current of his thoughts, 
long brown lashes quivered over them for an ^ “Never was a truth more bluntly spoken,” 
instant, and a pang of regret shot through his j ho said, flinging himself back upon the couch, 
heart. During one moment he remembered the J “What else could have been done with him? 
fallen earl only as a benefactor and friend; then s We had both sinned against each other. The 

Warwick is 
Pick up yon 


his face flushed, his lips parted, and he started j; stake was a kingdom or death, 
up exultant. | there, and Plantagcnet has won. 

“Nevertheless bring him in. It is hard to | goblet, boy, and fill it with wine from the flagon, 
believe the stalwart traitor dead on any evi-This hot day’s work has left us athirst. 


dence short of one’s own senses, 
thrice sure.” 


Let us be 


The youth obeyed this order and brought the 
j> wine. Edward took the goblet in his hand, but 
The young man went to the door and beckoned set it down again with a gesture of disquietude, 
the soldiers who bore Warwick’s body to ad- J “The wine will taste like blood, with him 
vance. They entered the tent and were about \ lying there. Let the men bear him forth—in 
to lay their burden on the bare ground, but <; all honor, remember—and if there is a chapel 
Edward snatched the ermine robe from his own ij in the neighborhood, place him by the altar till 
couch and flung it to their feet. $ we take further counsel.” 

“ Couch the old warrior on that, for he was a j This order was scarcely given when several 
man to whom more kings than one have done $ soldiers appeared and bore the earl out from 
homage, traitor though he was.” 5 Edward’s tent in silence as they had entered it. 

With a sudden transition of feeling, such as jj Then the king drained his goblet of wine and 
often marked his character, Edward advanced $ fell back upon the couch, half-dressed, and fully 
toward his old friend and late enemy, and, ? recovered from the momentary compunction that 
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A SONG OF THE NIGHT. 


had seized upon him, while the youth stood near, 
gazing thoughtfully on the ground. 

“Well,” said the monarch, a little impatiently, 
“ what new thought is plotting treason against 

our rest ?” 

The young man was silent a moment; then 
he said, in his calm, sweet fashion of speech, 

“This earl was a favorite of the people.” 

“Yes, by St. George!” cried the king. “When 
we rode in company down Cheapside, it was 
doubtful if our loving subjects did not oftener 
cry, ‘Long live the earl!’ than, ‘Long live the 
king!’” 

“He is gone, and now the Plantagenet is in¬ 
deed a monarch!” said the youth, with quiet 
emphasis. 

“Ay, ay, now we can rest in peace. So get 
thee forth, or this heaviness in mine eyes may 
pass away.” 

“Sire—-” 

“Will that brain never cease plotting?” 

“Nay, it works for no selfish purpose.” 

“Faith, we know it! So out with the thought.” 

“When go we up to London?” 

“At once. We shall deem this victory but 
half-won, till our Lady Bess ratifies it with the 
sweetest kisses that ever dropped from any 
woman’s lips. Oh! boy, but she is a rare crea¬ 
ture!” 

“She hated this traitor Warwick-” 

“Right heartily! How the softest and dain¬ 
tiest of these womenkind can hate! But he was 
never her true friend.” 

“It would pleasure her, undoubtedly, were 
the people of London to see her foe in the 
•triumphant procession of her lord-” 


“Doubtless, doubtless! And it would be the 


\ very first procession in which she ever saw him 
£ with pleasure.” 

! “It would be a pity to balk her caprice.” 

A faint smile hovered around the young man’s 
lips, and there was a tone of quiet sarcasm in 
\ his voice which the king did not heed; for he 
\ was obtuse to the keen changes of intellect 
\ which gave significance to the slightest words 
s of this young man. 

$ “Besides,” continued the youth, “it were a 
l wise thing to show the people their favorite; 

< else they may prove restive not believing him 
\ dead.” 

\ “There lies the pith of this matter. The 
thought is a shrewd one, and shall be carried 
out. See that it is done.” 

“As if the kingdom to be secured were my 
own.” 

The young man went out as he spoke and 
dropped the silken curtains behind him. Ed¬ 
ward stretched out his hand for the wine-cup, 
moistened his lips with a few drops that had 
been left when he drank before, and fell back 
upon the couch with a sleepy sigh. 

? “The boy wearies me with his wisdom. What 
< a brain he has, though! Not a member of our 
s council approaches him. It was a good idea, 
? that, and Bess will like it. Pity, pity, pity, that 
< such men should die! Where will Edward find an 
\ enemy worth contending with now ? Where—» 
| where—whe ” 

I The king fell asleep, with these words break¬ 
ing in fragments on his lips. There was many 
a brave man to be sent to the blook at daylight, 
^ but he slept quietly. (to bb continued.) 


A SONG OF THE NIGHT. 

BT M. E. CRAM. 


The gates of the sunset are opened wide, 

The glory of Heaven shines throngh; • 

Day bids good-night to the earth, his bride. 
While I sing, dear Maud, to you. 

With a rippling laugh, on the distant shore, 
The silver wavelets break— 

Dreaming I rest on my idle oar, 

As we drift o'er the glassy lake. 

The pines sing low to the evening breeze, 

And, in the gathering gloom, 

The primrose is swinging beneath the trees 
Her censers of sweetest porfume. 

The fair water-lilies have anchored their fleets, 
And fbrled each snowy sail— 

They are guarding well their cargoes of tweets, 
With a care that shall not fail. 


The silver rim of the crescent moon 
Dips down behind the hill; 

The latest robin has ceased his tune, 

And the sleeping world lies still. 

In the dusky gloom no more I mark 
The tint of thy peerless cheek, 

But my spirit swells, in the silent dark, 
With a love no words may speak. 

The stars of Heaven are beaming bright 
And calm in the skies, 

But I note them not as I watch the light 
That gleams from tl*y starry eyes. 

Our boat rocks soft on the drifting tide, 
With the night below and above— 
There is no life in the world beside, 

But the warm life of o«ur lots. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



In t the front of the number we give numerous 
patterns of walking dresses, morning dresses, 
cloaks, etc., etc., which are described, in the 
usual fashion department, at the end of the 
number. We add, here, yarious other fashions, 
among them some children’s fashions. 

The first is a cloak of black velvet, trimmed 
with mink of a rich brown color. The tippet is 
of the same fur. The second dress is of blue 
silk, trimmed with black velvet. There is a 
deep basque faced with black silk, and orna¬ 
mented with gimp and jet trimmings. Abroad 
belt with a square buckle completes this very 
stylish costume. The next is a dress of green 
Vox. XLVII.—5 


silk, with black velvet Bide-trimmings. A black 
cloth cloak with a broad velvet trimming, edged 
with a ball fringe. 

* The fourth is a dress and paletot of steel- 
gray cashmere, opening down the back over a 
blue cashmere under-skirt. This dress is made 
to open or close, with buttons, at the option of 
the owner. The next figure represents an even¬ 
ing dress of white silk with puffings of tulle up 
the skirt. The opera cloak is of white cash- 
mere, embroidered in a scarlet coral pattern 
with scarlet silk and goat’s-hair tassels. 

The boy’s dress is the Polish style, and is of 
dark blue cashmere froek and pants, with a 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 



| These comprise the prettiest patterns, in 4heir 
the head of this article, is dove-colored cash- i various departments, which have come out since 
mere, with a narrow flounce edged with black \ last month. 


INSERTIONS. 
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INFANTS SACK IN CROCHET 


78 

We only give the pattern of the front of \ 
tfa is skirt, the back part being cut exactly the > 
same. \ 

No. 1. Front. } 

No. 2. Front of the Piece. ' 


No. 3. Back of the Piece. 

No. 4. Sleeve of Frock. 

If made of poplin, it is trimmed all round the 
piece, and also at the bottom of the skirt, with 
a silk chicory ruche. 


INFANT’S SACK IN CROCHET. 


BT MRS. JANE 



WEAVER. 

Materials —1J oz. of white split zephyr; 
£ oz. of pink split zephyr. 

With the white wool make a ch long enough 
to work on it 24 shells, 3 do stitches to each 
shell. Work 20 rows plain, widening in the 
back and in each shoulder (by working 2 shells 
in one stitch, at each place); then take 8 shells 
each side of the widened part on the shoulder 
for the sleeves, and work 8 rows plain for tlie 
length of the sleeve. Around the sack then 
work 11 rows plain, only widening at the back. 
For the border—1 row pink, 1 white, 2 pink, 
1 white, 1 pink, around the entire sack, widen¬ 
ing at the corners to keep the work flat, and 
at the back, as before. The same border for 
the sleeves, without any widening. For the 
collar—2 rows pink, 1 white, 1 pink. Turn down 
and run a pink cord and tassel through it. 


EDGINGS IN CROCHET. 
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This pretty Little Companion is thus com- $ thimble-case is made of merino, edged round 
posed:—A wooden doll with china head and S with bugles and beads, and suspended from the 
legs; a wooden stand and support ; a few odd < waist by a piece of blue ribbon. Another piece 
pieces of merino, calico, ribbon, etc., with which j of blue ribbon, with a ball of cotton threaded 
to dress the doll; two papers of needles; a thim- > on, is tied on the right shoulder, and the scis- 
ble; a pair of scissors, and a ball of cotton. \ sors are slipped through a piece of toile circe cut 
Cut a piece of wool round, measuring three \ in the shape of a slipper, with two openings in 
inches and a quarter in diameter, and make a j the toe to hold the scissors securely. The liead- 
emall hole in the center for the piece of stick j dress, which serves the purpose of a pin-cushion, 
which supports the doll. The doll measures j is made of silk, wadded and edged round with 
eight inches from head to foot. Tack on the ) lace. A bow of ribbon is placed in front, and 
body a pleated muslin chemisette with long \ strings tie under the chin. To secure the cushion 
sleeves, and over this fasten the petticoat (which j properly, it is necessary to glue it to the head, 
should be made of stiff glazed lining) and the \ Now, to fasten the doll to the wooden support, 
skirt of the dress. The latter consists of scarlet \ sew the top of the stick firmly to the doll’s body, 
French merino, trimmed at the bottom with l and then glue the other end in the center of the 
three rows of narrow braid, put on with steel i round piece of wood. This done, you have 
beads at regular intervals. Two square pieces s finished this pretty affair, which would be par- 
of merino, laid on in front, and button-holed > ticularly suitable for a Christmas or New-Year’s 
round, form the pockets for the needles. The \ gift. 
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WOOL-CASE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, a pattern for a Wool-Case for 
double German wool. The case we have in use 
was made from a remnant of gray poplin and 
the trimming of Solferino color, but we have 
80 


also often made them in brown holland, dark 
colored silk, etc., etc. Skeins of German wool 
are usually about half a yard in length, and one 
piece of material is required a yard long, and a 
second about fourteen inches, and perhaps eigh¬ 
teen inches wide—but this may depend a little 
upon convenience—half a dozen yards of bind¬ 
ing, about half an inch wide, a piece of silk or 
worsted braid, according to the material made 
use of, and a yard and ^quarter of ribbon for 
strings about an inch or rather more in width; 
also four small buttons. The smaller piece of 
material is bound at both ends, then placed in 
the middle of the long piece, so that the edges 
coincide, but the long piece projects ten or 
twelve inches beyond it at each end. The run¬ 
nings for the skeins of wool are made through 
both these pieces at even distances from the 
edges. We prefer them rather different widths, 
none less than an inch, and some one and a 
half and two inches apart. Filoselle will occupy 
the narrowest, and two skeins of wool the 
widest. A line of braid can be placed upon 
these runnings to hide the stitches, and a 
braided border pattern can be worked on the 
flaps, both inside and out, if not too much 
trouble. The ends of the long piece each re¬ 
quire binding, and ihcn they must be doubled 
down, so as exactly to meet the piece with the 
runnings; the next process is to bind the case 
all round the outer edges, so as to make an ob¬ 
long two feet in length and eighteen inches in 
width. The ribbon strings are sewn in the 
middle of one side, so that when the case is 
rolled up one siring goes in each direction and 
ties round; two tabs of ribbon or binding, form- 
ihg a button-hole, are placed at the edge of the 
flap at equal distances from the edge, and a 
button on one of the runnings opposite to it; 
by this contrivance the ends of the wool are 
kept beautifully clean. Some string looped 
round the skeins before they are cut is tbo best 
way to pull them through the runnings, which 
we generally do with a tricot needle as the least 
troublesome plan, the wool can be cut at both 
ends, or at one only, according to the length of 
needleful that is preferred; but cut only at one 
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end and pulled out by the loop, these must be < The best idea we can give of the wool-case is 
all in the same direction, and the flap kept but- $ by comparing it to a magnified edition of one of 
toned down over the ends. For single German < the old-fashioned silk-holders, with many run- 
wool the runnings may be much closer together, $ nings, about half an inch wide, to hold different 
and the ffsps are not required quite so roomy. X silks and threads. 
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FLEUR-DE-LIS BANNER SCREEN. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



In the front of the number we give, printed ? The cross-piece is entirely separate and sup- 
in colors, the design for this beautiful screen, j ported by a silk cord and tassel, which passes 
called the Fleur-de-lis Screen, from the fleur-de- ^ through a gimlet hole about nine inches from 
lis in the design. This piece of work, when ^ the top. On the cross-piece the canvas work is 
finished, is to be mounted, as seen in the de- \ tacked. It swings in any direction, thus adding 
sign. The stand consists of an upright star, \ to its convenience. The stand may be made of 
supported on three feet, about five feet in X black walnut, or common pine, painted blacl§ 
height. The stem, of course, is very slender. $ and varnished. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Butterflies Coxtixue to be worn, and are mode in a 

“ Peterson” for 1865.—We offer this number to the \ variet y of materials. When composed of mothcr-of-pearl, 
public as an earnest of what we intend to do in 18C6. We \ the ^ are 1180(1 for hat8 » Rntl aro placed in a puff of velvet for 
ask attention, also, to the Prospectus to be found on the \ the c® 0101 * of tlie kri®. When made of gauze, and lined 
cever. It will be seeu there, that, notwithstanding the i with tinsel > th °y are w °rn in evening head-dresses. They 
enormous advance in the price of paper—and the govern- > ftro also matle ln black lace, aud these are sewn upon the 
mcnt tax (which we have to pay) of ten cents a subscriber— ^ corner8 of collars and upon the cuffs uf white sleeves; thc-y 
we continue to furnish ‘’Peterson,” to single subscribers, at j; are em broidered upon pocket-handkerchiefs, and even upon 
two dollars a ysar, though all the other magazines have \ ^ble-linen. The advantage of theso detached butterflies 
greatly increased their prices. ? an 'l flowers is, that they can be placed upon dresses, etc.. 

But not only to single subscribers, but to clubs, also, we i a <*cording to taste, and, by lining them with either blue or 
still furnish “Peterson” vastly cheaper than any other s P ink « they produce an admirablo effect upon white dresses, 
huties’ magazine is furnished. Considering these (acts, we s Those who are industrious ami understand embroidery can 
ought to double our list, this year. In 1864 we had more { oa8 * 1 y imitate them by working lace stitches upon net, and 
mail subscribers than all the other magazines together: in > by doing the thick parts.with batiste, under net, overcast- 
1SC5 we ought to have twice os many more. 2 ln g ronnd the edge of the batiste. The manner of proceed- 

Elsewhore we give some notices showing what the public > ln 8 18 fidlnws:—A butterfly is drawn upon a small squnro 
and the press think of “Peterson.” The fashion depart- < of batiste; the batiste is lined w’ith Brussels net; then the 
meat is admitted, by all conversant with such matters, to !; design is worked with overcast; after that is done, the 
excel that of any cotemporary. The arrangements aro ;> batiste is cut away, with a pair of scissors, from all those 
such that all patterns aro received in advance. Other s P art * whero the wings should be transparent. Lace stitches 
magazines continually publish fashions ns new which we ^ musl then be worked in tho net in order to make the imi- 
have published mouths before. Tho latest Paris, London, s Nation complete. The butterflies aro easier to arrange if 
Philadelphia, and New York fashions are faithfully re- s lll0 y are mode of different sizes. 

ported, every month, in “ Peterson.” Jj - 

The original stories in “ Peterson” havo been considered, ^ ^ n THE General Verdict Is.—Our old friends do 

for years, superior to those to be found in other ladies’ i not noo(1 to b° tuld that the newspaper press universally 
magazines. Our list of original contributors is unrivaled: $ renounces “Peterson” to be “the best and cheapest of the 
and such first-class writers ns Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank > b™ 1 * 08 ’ Magazines.” But new subscribers may like to hear 
Lee Benedict, and tho author of “Tho Second Life,” write ) whilt editor8 of papers think. Says the Govcneur (X. Y.) 
exclusively for ils. While retaining tho best of these con- \ Times:—“The older Peterson’s Magazine grows, the better 
tribute’s, all new writers of acknowledged ability are <j il is ’ It8 tone ’ nlwa y s » moral character, improves with 


added, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh. 


each succeeding issue. The engravings are always attrac- 


Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- ^ G'’®-’ Tho Morgantown (W. A a.) Post says:—“No parlor- 
scribe fir “Peterson,’’ if its claims aro fully presented, un- s' la, ble should be without it. It is the standard of fashion 
levs a promise has been given to take some other magazine. nnd household matters, cookery, etc." The Broad-Axe of 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent* i Freedom (Ind.) says.—“The fashion-plates and fashions 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you < cunnot be excelled.” And the Lockjjort (N. Y.) Bee sums 
need not injure your own copy. Don't lose a moment! 5; U P a » follows:—“This excellent Magazine i3 received, 

- < filled, as usual, with choice reading, beautifully colored 

The Materials for Dresses, this winter, are truly magJ j> fashion-plates, fine engravings, and many other attractions 
nifleent. Tho satin striped with velvet are the newest for ^ that make it emphatically the Ladies' Magazine of the land, 
evening wear. The Empress Eugenio has already worn J; The war has uot been able to force tho publisher ‘to put up 
two of these superb fabrics One was black satin with nar- ^ tho price,’ or to take anything from its embellishment that 
row red velvet stripes upon it; the other was pink satin <! would mar its utility or beauty. Altogether, it is one of 
striped with pink velvet. Wo may, therefore, conclude that i; the host os well os the cheapest Ladies’ Magazines pub- 
tliese striped satins will becomo popular. Many new pat- ;» lished.” 

terns in morre have likewise appeared; the designs upon - 

tho moire ground aro now produced in dead, instead uf ^ Toilet Cushion.—To make a pretty and lady-like affair 
bright silk, as formerly. <1 of this kind, procure a modorate-sized cigar-box; cover it 

[, inside and out with pink glazed calico; then make a cover 
Mors than Promised. Tho Wilmington (Ind.) Inde- >, w f spotted muslin for it, with a frill of washing lace round 
pendent, noticing “ Peterson,” saysThe December man- < the e(lge . Pul a pleating round of ribbon. with a l>ow at 
her of tins best of monthlies is at hand. It closes up tho * eacb corner . Tbe l)0X will be f oU nd very useful on tho 
year in a manner which is, to say the least, highly credit- $ d^ing-table, and if the lady makes her cover in one piece 
able to .ts publisher. He has given, during the past year, t0 t!lko off> it rpquiro9 verv i itt le trouble. Of course, she 
much more than he promised in the Prospectus, which, in > wi)l put a piece bf ribbon to kecp tbe i id of tbo box open 

theMC timci! of Ui b r, ‘ prices and real peril to printers, is stuff the top of the pin-cushion with a bag of bran, 
rather astonishing.” s __ 


“The Reprimand.” —This is sfter a celebrated French ; 


“Puritt.” —This exquisite engraving, after a picture by 


... ... e 1 . , « ,. ^ > a popular English artist, recalls the line*of Wordsworth:— 

picture of tho modern school. Could anything bo bettor? < 1 1 b ’ 

M e think it excels any mezzotint we havo ever given. ij 

A Kind Word. —Recollect what Scripture says of a kind ^ 
word, that it “ turuotli away wrath.” > 
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“ A creature not too bright nor good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
***** 
Ami yet an angel, too. and bright 
With something of a Iieuv'nly light.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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A Word about Jackets. —There is great variety in jackets 
at the present season. The chief novelty about them is, 
one an«i all are ornamented at the back. Dressy jackets 
are m;ule of velvet, cnt quite straight, and in no ways fit¬ 
ting the figure. They are trimmed with either guipure or 
gimp, fringed with heads; upon the center of tho back there 
is a row of largo jet beads. Skirts, which button down the 
center seam of the bock, are made to wear with these 
jackets. Another style, and certainly a very novel one, is 
a jacket cut to fall into the figure, and with four squaro 
basques ornamented with stars of silver beads, the edge 
being trimmed with silver bell-buttons. Tbo sleeves, which } 
are narrow, and of the usual coat furm, have revers and S 
epaulets, ornamented with silver beatls. This jacket is | 
open oil down the front* and is simply held together by j 
means of a chain of silver beads which fastens on to tho \ 
hanging bell-buttons. A waistcoat (only differing from the } 
masculine waistcoat in length) is worn underneath tho j 
jacket. It has two small pointed pockets, starred with ; 
silver beads; there is a buckle at the back which is invi- ] 
sible, but serves to tighten the waistcoat to tho figure. All ! 
the winter paletots, bodices, and jackets, have a small 
straight collar added to them, which stands up round tho ; 
ttiroat. This necessitates a small all-rouud linen collar to j 
b© worn also; this is back-stitched, and then edged with; 
narrow lace, and to such collars, as no white is now worn ! 
about the face, white muslin cravats aro added. These 3 
cravats are likewise cut after the mascnline type, as they ? 
have all pointed ends. They arc very narrow at tho back, 5 
and the ends are fringed with either fine guipure or Alen- 5 
eon lace. This pattern is also mode in taffetas and moire ^ 
of all shades, embroidered with chenille, and edged with J 
either a chenille or a jet fringe. The Russian neck-ties aro ; 
also extremely pretty; they consist of a narrow satin band i 
of any color, bordered with either frwana’-down, ermine, or * 
chinchilla. $ 

“ The Most Valuable.” —Tho Shakopee (Minn.) Argns 3 
says:—“Peterson’s Magazine for November is a gem worth ;; 
double the subscription price for a year. Mr. Peterson is S 
certainly publishing tho most valuable Ladies’ Magazine of ^ 
any in this country—or any other. Tbe three first illus- J 
trations are alone sufficient to recommend It anyw’here—to < 
say nothing of the thousand other good things therein con- ^ 
tuined. The engraving, ‘ Departure of the Swallows,’ can 
never be excelled in boauty or perfection. Every woll re¬ 
gulated family should have it by all means.” 

Youxo Ladies’ Hair-Nets.— The pretty hair-nets, which 
have enjoyed so long a reign of popularity, are only revi¬ 
vals of a fashion that prevailed, to an equal extent, in tho 
fourteenth century, when the ladies U3ed to draw their 
luxuriant tresses into similar nets, then bearing the fan¬ 
ciful name of “dove-cots.” This rural appellation might 
well have been revived with the graceful tirticlo to which 
it formerly belonged. 

“Worth Five Times its Cost.”—S ays the Princeton (Ill.) 
Patriot:—“ Peterson’s Magazine has been received. No lady 
should deny herself the exquisite pleasure of reading this 
world-renowned Magazine. It is richly worth five times 
its cost ” 

EA.x-Ri.xas are still growing in length, but wc hope it will 
Lt* a long while before tho long ones, reaching to the t slioul- 
dr*r, will be the prevailing fashion here, as thev aro en¬ 
deavoring to make them in Paris. 

The Postage ox Tins Magazine is twelve cents, yearly, 
jMyable in advance, at the office where the subscriber re- 


How to Wear the Hair.—I n the fashionable world, in 
Paris, the hair is now worn on the forehead, instead of in 
the nape of tho neck, which has been the style during the 
last twelve-months. The curls, the frizzed locks, and tbe 
hair parted at the side are again to be seen, as in tbe days 
of the First Empire; and to fasten the hair at tho Bides a 
new comb has been invented; it is made of gold, and is in 
tho form of a horse-shoe; of course, it is only intended for 
evening wear. The gold braid, arranged to form a grecq.ue 
across the head, is an adornment to be seen even in day¬ 
light, but those who dress simply, wear the velvet ribbons 
in preference. The following head-dress is according to the 
last fashion, and is very suitable for the daytime. The back 
hair is formed into two loops, ono of which is pinned higher 
than tho other; three rows of very narrow ribbon-velvet, 
not more than a quarter of an inch wide, are bound acrose 
the top of tho hood, and aro fastened invisibly in the loops 
of hair at tho back. Upon the forehead there is a small 
scaffolding of Jiny curls. If desired, either a ringlet or 
a bow of velvet can be added at the side. The head¬ 
dresses are not any longer worn high in the air and starting 
from the bead, which was tho cose last year; they are now, 
on the contrary, pressed close to tho temples. Tlie back 
hair should look thick, but instead of being arranged over 
a wide cushion, or as a wide bow, it should be narrow. This 
is necessary to observe on account of the present shape of 
tho bonnets. 

Enoch Arden. —Messrs. J. E. Tilton A Co., Boston, pub¬ 
lish two elegant editions of this famous poem by Tennyson. 
One is illustrated on nearly every page, on thick, creamy 
papor; and one edition, smaller, tbe size of their “ Poetry of 
the Age of Fable,” also tinted paper, but with fewer illus¬ 
trations. Both aro splendid volumes as would bo expected 
from these publishers. 

Our Engravings. —The De Ruyter (N. Y.) News says:— 
“Peterson’s engravings are never approached by any of tho 
three dollar monthlies, and his reading is fully equal to the 
best of them.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Familiar Letters from, Europe. By C. C. Felton. 1 vol. t j 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor tB Fields .—These letteis. written 
by the late and lamented President of Ihu vard University, 
are the familiar ones sent home to family and friends. They 
are terse, thoughtful, and unaffected. The most valuable of 
them are those which relate to Greece, for Professor Felton 
not only spent several months in that country, but, in con- 
sequenco of being able to speak Greek, had peculiar oppor¬ 
tunities for observation while there. Glimpses of humor 
occasionally enliven the volume, os where ho says of the 
women of Constantinopel,that the poorer ones “run about, 
looking like bundles of dirty linen going to the wash of 
their own accord; others, a little higher up the social scale, 
look like bundles of linen coming home from the wsish.’M 
It is very evident that fashion-books are not much studied! 
in harems; and tbi^t the harems are the worse for it. ) 

The roems of Bayard Taylor. 1 vel.. 32 wio. Boston: 
Ticknor tfr Fields.—In fire and picturesqueness. Bayard 
Taylor is excelled by no American poet, and is probably not 
even equaled. Such poems as “Tyre,” “The Fight of Paso 
del Mar,” and many others of a similar character, are sure 
to live in American literature. The present is an edition 
in blue and gold, and is embellished with a portrait of tho 
author. 

Gascoyne, the Sandal Wood Trader. A Tale of the Pacific. 
By B. M. BalUmtyne, 1 rol., 12 mo. Boston: RtJterls 
Brothers .—A tale of stirring incidents and hair-breadth 
escapes, the very thing for a holiday gift to a boy. 
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86 REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS.-HORTICULTURAL. 

Looking Toward StuiseL From Sourer* Old and New, ,j “ From Dan to Beershrba.” By Rev. J. P. Newman, D. D. 


Original and Selected. By L. Maria Child. 1 tvtf., small < 
4 to. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. —This is a eel ciiou of!; 
articles, iu prose and jxietry, made by Mrs. L. Maria Child; ^ 
and designed for persons who are no longer young, Bryant, •! 
II dmes, Zschukke, Barbuuld, Cook, Wordsworth, Uhland, $ 
Emus, Parker, Hood, Heber, Tennyson, Kichter, Sterling, £ 
Bloomfield, Whittier, Stowe, Carry, Muloch, Beec her, Pier- ^ 
p int, Johnson, Bremer, and Gaskcll ore among the writers, l 
from whom the compiler has culled with raro taste, these v 
“words of consolation and cheer,” as she beautifully eha- «| 
motorizes them, for those, who, like herself, are “looking !» 
toward the sunset of life.” Some of the best articles are by ^ 
Mrs. Child herself; among them ore “The Friends,” “Un- ^ 
married Women,” and “ Uinta about Health.” Far back in !; 
our earliest boyhood, wo remember Mrs. Child os one of the j! 
mi st eloquent of American female writers, and now, in the ^ 
late prime of manhood, we meet her again, still as eloquent !| 
as over. It is impossible to speak too highly of this book, v 
The taste with which the selections have been made, has \ 
been rivaled by the taste with which the volume is got up; ^ 
and both are perfect. The paper, the type, the binding, even s 
the color of the muslin covers: they all leave nothing to be s 
desired. No book lias been published, this season, so de- ^ 
tirable to people of taste. It would make the choicest of s 
Christmas gifts fur a parent, or other person of mature s 
years. J; 

A New Atmosphere. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol., \2 mo. !; 
B-.sion: Ticlnor d Fields .—We hope, some day, to give an 
extended notice of this volume. It is devoted to the re la- •> 
tio’H between man and women; but instead of being cap- $ 
tious and one-sided, seems to us singularly broad and true. |» 
The eloquence, w hich occasionally blazes out in Gail IIa.mil- *> 
ton's racier articles, hero burns with u steady effulgence. If !; 
we are to judge from the stylo, spirit, and intelligence dis- ^ 
p! ived in this work, Gail Hamilton is herself a convincing >' 
ex.oupU* of the truth of her theory. For ourselves, v.o !; 
have never doubted, as she maintains, that woman, the | 
m Hft slit* is educrtted, becomes the more fitted for com- s 

s 

p iniofis.ii]) with man. !; 

Osteal*? Cray. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: s 
T. B. Ptltrson d Brothers. —This is, perhaps, the best of s 
Mrs. Wood's novels: it certainly is so, if we except “Hast ^ 
Lynne.” It is printed from the author’s manuscript, re- s 
reived from London in advance of the publication there, s 
The volume is a handsome octavo, and is issued in double ^ 
column, on thick, white paper. The copy before us is hand- s 
gamely bound In cloth. It is something of an enterprise, in s 
times like the>e, for a publisher to buy the copy-right of an »> 
original Euglish novel, and by an author so well-established. \ 
We recommend “Oswald Cray” as one of the best stories !; 
of the year. Few writers manage a plot os well as Mrs. ■> 
W ood. !; 


1 roL, 12 mo. New York: Harper d- Brothers. —This is an 
excellent description of Palestine as it now appears. The 
boundaries, topography, agriculture, antiquities, cities, in¬ 
habitants, scenery, and geology of the “ Land of l’romise,” 
all come in for their share of the writer’s time: in some re¬ 
spects, a Murray’s Guide-Book could not bo so full of details. 
The accuracy of the sacred writers, in their allusions to 
their native country, is set forth in a manner we have never 
seen excelled. Maps and engravings fill the volume. 

Twice-Told Tales. By Nathan it l Hawthorne. A nne edi¬ 
tion. 2 rols.. 24 mo, Boston: Ticlnor d • Fields. —This w 
an edition, in the famous “blue and gold,” of the tales 
which first made Hawthorne's reputation. The typography 
is so exquisite, that it reminds ns, on a email scale, of the 
beauty of the celebrated Pickering editions. In reading 
over these tales, wo are impressed, more forcibly than ever, 
with the purity of the author’s English and the weird cha¬ 
racter of his imagination. It will bo a long time, we fear, 
before America sees another Hawthorne. 

Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 rols., 
18 mo. Boston: Ticlnor d Fields. —This is an edition, “ in 
blue and gold,” of one of Mrs. Jameson’s most popular 
hooks. Ticknor & Fields have already published “The 
Legends of tho Madonnas,” and others of the series, in a 
similar style, all reprinted carefully from the London edi¬ 
tions, and those persons, who have the former volumes, 
will, we doubt not, hasten to add this to the collection. 

Arizona and Sonora; the Geography, History, and Re¬ 
sources of the Silver Region of North America. By Syl¬ 
vester Mowry. 1 vol., 12 mo. Netfi York : Harjter tf- Brothers .— 
This is the third edition, revised and enlarged, i f the most 
authoritative work we have on Arizona. The author is a 
West Point graduate, who has lived for many years in the 
far South-West. Numerous engravings illustrate the volume. 

The Ocean Waifs: a Story of At l vent are on Land and 
S:a. By Copt. Maync Reid. 1 ml., 12 mo. Boston: Tirhuer 
d Fields. —One of those stirring biles for b'vs in which 
Maync Keid is so successful. The volume is illustrated. 

The Pigeon-Pie. A Tale of Roundhead Times. By Miss 
Ytaige. 1 r»l.,Y2mo. Boston: Rofnrts Brothers. —This i< 
one of those charming tabs f>r young people, for which tho 
author of “The Heir of Ileilclyffc” has become famous. 

The Tiger Prince; or, Adventures in the Wilds of Abys¬ 
sinia. By William Dalton. With Illustrations. 1 vol., 12 m<m 
Boston: Rolwrts Brothers. — A story for hoys, very much iu 
the manner of those of Mayne Reid, and quite as g«*xi. 

Otusin Grace. By Sophie May. 1 vol., 24 mo. Boston: 
IjC* d Shepard. —Another of the charming “ Little l’urdy 
Series,” of which we have spoken heretofore. 


Vndn 4 the Bon. .4 Tale of the Nineteenth Cmtury. 1 vol ., \ HORTICULTURAL. 

12 mo. -V«» It-rl:: Harper d Brothers. — This is a transla- s jo Obtain Fresh-Blown Flowers IX Winter. —(^hoos© 
tion of a French novel, which lias made an extraordinary $ 8omc D f the most iierfect buds of the (lowers you would pre¬ 
sentation abroad. There is much power in the book. “Un- > 8t >rve, such as are latest in blowing and ready to open; cut 
d.*r the Ban,” indeed, is something more than mero fiction: | „ff w jth a pair of scissors, leaving to each, if possible, 

it is an eloquent Philippic against what Its author thinks a * ft pieco of t i, p gt em nlmut time inches long: cover the end 
gieat social wrong. No story has appeared, for many years, \ of the gtem immediately with sealing-wax, and when the 
whii h has aroused such attention. The author is generally !j | mdg an , a uttlo shrunk and wrinkled, wrap each of them 
believed to bo a priest of tho Roman Catholic Church, a ' up separately in a piece of paper, perfectly clean und dry, 
f.ct which lends additional fi»rco to his opinions in regard J an ,i ] ()C fc then! up in a dry box or drawer, und they will 
to the Jesuits. The translation is well executed. \ keep without corrupting. In winter, or at any other time 

Ellen and Hr Cousins: or, Two Months at A shfield Rec- \ when you would have the flowers Mow, take the buds at 
tory. 1 vo!., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.*—A well ^ night undent off the end of the stem sealed with wax. and 
written story lor children, very suitable for a Christmas or s put the buds into water wherein a little nitre or rail has 
New-Year's gift. s been diffusod, and the next day you will have tho pleasure 

The Tailor Boy. ltv>L,16mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Cb.— !• of seeing tho buds open and expand themselves, and the 
Another of those popular books for children, “The Plymouth > flowers display their most livoly colors and breathe their 
Rock Series;” well printed and nicely illustrated. ^ agreeable odors. 
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SKATING FOR LADIES-PHOTOGRAPHIC, ETC., ETC. 
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‘-K ATI NO FOR LADIES. — NO. I. } any other inside stroke. It is very graceful, and ladie-» uxo 

Pctti.vg ox THE Skates.— Everybody, now-a-days, skates, s it to even greater effect than gentlemen. A lady who has 
or is learning to skate. Accordingly a few hints on the sub- !; learned to skate properly always has recourse to it. There 
ject will not be out of place. But instructions in skating * are two things to bo observed in learning; they are to keep 
are of no use, unless you put thorn into practice at once, $ the feet tolerably close together, and make them net in 
and take your first lesson, and perhaps your first foil, with \ unison. Those and a little patience will make it easy, 
the skates actually buckled to your feet. 5 

First, as to the skates themselves. The simplest form of < 
skate is the best; ours have a rounded toe and very little $ 
strapping. By all means avoid straps across the instep; a s 
doable strap round the toes, and another from the heel to i 
the bend of the ankle are all that are necossary in a well- > 
fitting skate. Do not buckle your straps too tightly. If ^ Beecher, Rev. H. W. 
you do, yon will find it ns difficult to skate gracefully os it ^ Butler, Gen. 


is for a gentleman to danco in tight boots. In puttiug ou^ 
your skates. Ik- careful that the screws are well in the heels $ cornin’ Tlfr^Hmhyo. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC, ETC., ETC. 

Card Photographs op Celebrities, Works op Art, etc. 
Prick, oxly Tbx Ckxts Each. 

Meade, Gen. 

Making Love. 


$ Belle of the West. 


Onconvanience of Single Life. 
Present, Past and Future. 

- , . , . - ..- —Roman Girls Bathing. 

of your boots; and, by the way, always let your boots be !| Convanience of Married Life. School Days, (Copyright.) 
stout in the sole, and level in the heel. If they are not. ^ Dream of Hope. Sheridan, Gen. 

rr"i 1 ^"r We ,oproperlykcep yo " r b “ ianii> - Tuck $1™. 

the ends of the straps comfortably away, and never all.av J Grant. Uon. The Angels Whisper, 

them to bang loose. A* soon as you have fastened the ^ Cod Bless Papa and Mamma. The Angel of Peace, 
straps, rise carefully, hut boldly, press your f.«»t firmly i The Little Teaser. 


brook Mother, The 
^ v Honor thy Father & 

enter well into the solo of your boot, and then strike out *■’ Lincoln, President 
boldly, right foot first, as in dancing; then follow with the c Lincoln, Mrs. 

Ml foot, and m on continn,.u.l.v. Avoid grooved »kato 9 . | 

Tiiey may be o. some advantage to the amateur, but they £ L6vo at First Sight, 
are dangerous, in consequence of their cutting up the ice £ Love in Bondage, 
in shavings, and being apt to throw their wearer. Don’t bo $ Joys* , 

afraid of a fall or two, as, unless you come down on the J McClellan*,Gen! enng8 * 
back of your head, you will not hurt yourself. In learning ^ 


The Little Coquette. 

The Little Recruit. 

The Boudoir, (Copyright.) 
Thuin, Gen. Tom and Lady. 
The Wedding, Before 
Tile Wedding, Alter 
The First Baby. 

Tile Mother's Blessing. 

The Orphan's Dream. 

The Wife’s Prayer. 

We Praise Thee, Oh, God! 


tn skate, igiHirn nil such new-fashioncl contrivances ns a J F magnificently colorod, price. fifty cent, 

rbair with rollers on tho logs, and so on. They am like 5 P 7 ? 1 ? ° ‘ C ° C ° P ' S ' S " Bir ’ 1 '’ rery 

cork, in swimming; they delude you into false confidence, 5 f"'' _•* Fn “* < ‘" <1 Vl ’ Km > f 

and never teach you to rely upon your own exertion,. * n " ly ^u ?, P” bh< f on - P r:ce °»»y «•"'» 

ST.vaTl.vo to (iK.vTE.-And no* as to poeition In skating. S f , ? T a 6 * U *" n Wry 

Keep the knee, straight and bend well forward .n making 5 rrcc , 0 T 0 ML 1 XSON, 

t urve^ If y..« find it impoanble, after a long .tart, to keep 5 aa Washington .treet, Boston, Mass, 

your balance, don t Iks afraid of going down gently; for if ^ _ 

you attempt to recover yourself instantly, you will most s , trr _ „ « tx „ . . . . 

.v, , ... . , v J B , s “The Human Face Divine.” A new system of Phystog- 

prulKihly come down with a heavy thud. Confidence, after *. .. . „ j ■ a , , 7 Tr , TT . ,7 

n *1 c . . .. ~ .. . . nomy—Eyes, Lart,, Note, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair , Eye- 

“ ° n ' ° f - a ‘ r ° qUi!, “’- Tu ,hi '\! t P° Uld ’ j’ 6™». Hand,, Fed, Skin, Completion, u,M <11 ««£,, of 

perhap,. t. a, well to go with yonr brother, or father to Characlc> ,, £ THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOVKXAU Ji 
a<mje private pond, if it u your fir,t attempt, « atcb the.r UlI8IRATED . ToI . 41 . Fo( 18c5 . 8 . R. WELLS, 

?s. Lean forward and imitate thorn in everything but s „ . .. - , ,, _ , ’ 


stn»kes. 
th«*ir force and rapidity. 


Push out each foot with ddibera- < 


^ Editor. Portraits of remarkable men and women in every 


Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 


^ , s calling, illustrating all phases of human character— Phy- 

tn.-n, trusting tho'keeping of your body entirelv to it for > .. * „ 

- . - . Ji A_if ..■ , * J SIOGNOMY, l^YSIOLOOY, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, PlIRENO- 

the first few yards. Then strike with the other foot, and > . ... ’ eifUk ’ 

...... ,. , . ’ l logy, etc. Publislied monthly, at $2.00 a year. Sample 

lew the stroke be equal, both In force and in duration. Have < ... 

. 2,. ’ . , , i numbers., liy first post, twenty cents. Address: 

your arms free. The advantage of this, while learning, 5 

cannot be overestimated, as in cases when tho balance is < 
lost—and Mich cases will occur—the movement of them, ? 
which yon are prompted to make, will enable you to re- \ 
euver your equilibrium. The best dress for a lady to skate ^ 
is is a loose-fitting jacket, very like that which gentlemen } 
wear when in nudrens; and if there are pockets in the front, > ... 

they will bo found umful. \ P r * d *“ l 

Directly you have loarned to strike with ease and equality, } soups. 

cea-^e to do so. The visiblo strokes, that is, strokes in which \ SuyeEs Cheap and Good Soup.-^ Have a quarter of a pound 
each foot i9 alternately lifted from the i#e and pushed jt of fat bacon cut into squaros, peel and slice two good-sized 
vigorously forward, are very properly ignored by ladies \ onions, or three small ones, and put both into a stew pan, 
altogether, and are almost as much so by all gentlemen !; with one ounce of dripping; fry them gently until slightly 
who know anything about skating. There, is an invisible v brown, thon add two ounces of turnips, two ounces of onr- 
stroke quite as effective. The best way to learn it is to s rots, one ounce of small onions, and one ounce of celery; 
make use of the impetus obtoinod by two or three ordinary ^ cut them thin and slanting; fry for ten minutes, nnd fill up 
strokes. While this lasts, draw your feet close together; s with seven quarts of water; when boiling, add a pound nnd 
tarn the toes to right and left, keeping them always ^ a quarter of split peas, and let them simmer for two or three 
parallel and striking from the inside edge. You feel how hours, until reduced to a pulp, which depeijds on the quality 
to do this when you try, though it is not easy to describe, s of the pea; then add two ounces of salt, half an ounce of 
A little practice will enable you to start by means of this i: sugar, quarter of an ounce of mint, mix one half-pound of 
Mroke, and to continao it for any length of time. Unless q flour in twelve ounces of water to a thin batter, pour into 
you are skating against a strong wind, you will not require i the soup, stir it well, boil one quarter of on hour, and serve. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


Scotch Broth .—Take the chops from a neck of mutton, > 
cut the remainder up in small pieces, and let it stew the 
whole day. Boil a quarter of a pint of Scotch barley till 
tender, strain it dry; chop fine two large onions and turnips, 
which put with the barley and chops into a close stewpan, 
strain the broth into it, let it boil one hour and a half, and 
skim it well, seasoning it only with salt and black pepper. 
This will make a largo tureen of broth, besides preserving 
the chops for table. 

MEATS. 

To Stew Sheep's Kidneys .—Obtain from half a dozen to 
one dozen of sheep's kidneys, remore the outer skins, and 
split them open, but do not rut them wholly through. 
Sprinkle over them, inside and out, a sufficient quantity of 
pepper, grated nutmeg, and salt, to afford them a season¬ 
ing, fry them in good butter until they become brown, pour 
a small tcocupful of scalding water into the pan, keep stir¬ 
ring it round to constitute a gravy; introduce the contents 
into a stewpan, place the same over a gentle fire for half an 
hour, continually shaking it round, thicken with flour and 
batter, and add at tlio same time a small annexation of 
sweet ketchup. Serve up in a deep dish, covered and gar¬ 
nished with small pieces of toast, cut square. 

Wild Docks .—Must be roasted at a very brisk fire; they 
take from twclvo to twenty minutes, according to fciste. 
Some people are of opinion that they should only fly 
througj^the kitchen: by epicures they are considered to l>c 
in-dfue perfection whon they come up dry and brown, and, 
when cut, flood the dish with gravy. The means of ensur¬ 
ing success consists in a very ardent fire, rapid motion of 
the spit, and constant basting. Tho carver should score the 
breast of the duck, put a piece of butter on it, And cut a 
lemon in half, putting on one half a spoonful of salt, and on 
the other a cayenne-*i>oonful of cayenne; put the two to¬ 
gether, and squeeze vigorously over the duck; then pour 
over them a wineglassful of hot port-wine. 

J\ttato ruffe .—Take cold mist meat, either beef, mutton, 
or veal and ham: clear it from gristle, chop small, and 
season with popper, salt, it ml cut pickles; boil ond mash 
some potatoes, make them into a paste with one or two 
eggs, roll it gut with a dust of flour, cut it round with a 
saucer, put some of your seasoned meat on one hal£ fold it 
over like a puff, prick or nick it neatly round, and fry it a 
light brown. This is an excellent mothod of cooking up old 
meat. 

Relish for Chops .—Pound one ounce of black pepper, 
half an ounce of allspice, one ounce of salt, half an ounce 
of scraped horse-radish, and tho same of small, mild onions, 
peeled and quartered. Put these into one plat of mush¬ 
room ketchup, lot them steep for a fortnight, and then strain 
it. A teaspoonful of this is very good with gravy for chops 
or steaks, or added to thick melted butter. 

2b Stew Babbit .—Cut it into pieces, put it into a stewpan 
with butter, salt, pepper, parsley, sorrel, and young onions 
chopped. When sufficiently done, add the juice of a lemon. 
The legs may bo broiled and laid on the top. 

BREAKFAST AM) SUPPER DISHES. 

Scotch Short Bread .—Take two pounds of flour, one pound 
of butter, four eggs, and twelve ounces of loaf-sugar pow¬ 
dered very finely. Rub tho butter and sugar into the flour 
with the hand, and by means of the eggs son vert it into a 
stiff paste. This must he rolled out to quite half an Inch in 
thickness, and cut into sqnarc cakes, or round, if preferred. 
The Scotch ones aro generally square, and six inches in 
size. Tho edges should be pinched up to the height of 
about an inch, and on tho top of tho cake should be laid 
somo slices of candied peel and some largo caraway comfits. 
These are slightly pressed down so os to imbed about half 
of each in the cukc. They must be baked in a warm oven 
upon iron plates. 


Light Rolls for Breakfast .—One pound of flour, one ounce 
of butter, one Urge eggspoonful of carbonato of soda, and 
the same quantity of salt, a large teaspoonfnl of sugar. Mix 
the butter with the flour so thoroughly that you will hardly 
kmw there is any in it. Then mix the three other ingre¬ 
dients together, and put them in among the flour in a basin. 
To this odd os much buttermilk as will make the dough like 
that used for common white bread. It should not bo much 
kneaded, but rolled out to the thickness required, and thou 
cut to the size wished for tho small rolls. The oven must 
be well heatod before the rolls are put in. They take about 
threo-quarteni of an hour to bake. 

Lemon Honeycomb .—This is a very simple dish, and one 
that makes a pleasant variety on the supper-table. The 
juice of a lemon should be sweetened to the taste, and put 
into the dish in which it will be served up. The white of 
an egg is beaten into a pint of rich cream, with a little 
sugar, and whisked. As the froth rises, it should be placed 
on the lemon-juice, and has a very light and pretty appear¬ 
ance. It is desirable to prepare this dish the day before it 
is required, and a few rathfia biscuits (the very small ones) 
may be strewed over it just before it is sent to table. 

Apple in Jelly —Peel and quarter some good rennets, and 
take out the core. Cook them with just water enough to 
cover them, some slices of lemon, and clarified sugar, until 
they are soft. Take out tho pieces of apple with great care, 
not to break the pieces, and arrange them in the jars. Then 
boil tho syrup until it will jelly, and pour it over the pieces 
of apple. 

A Xicc Breakfast Dish .—Boil half a dozen eggs hard; cut 
them in halves, and cover them with sausage meat, making 
up into balls. Fry them a rich brown, and serve with a 
! good gravy. I have always found this dish greatly nppre- 
j dated by epicures. 

' CAKES AM) BISCUITS. 

£ Luncheon Cakes .—The requisite ingredients are a little 
\ good, sweet yo'i*t,a pound of flour, a small quantity of milk, 
\ ton eggs, half-pound of butter, and a little sjilt. Put a 
tablespoonful of yeast, and half a tcacnpful of warm milk 
\ with the flour, and put it in a warm place to rise. Beat 
l well tho yelks of ten eggs, and the whites of two, and with 
f the hand mix them and half a pound of butter, and half a 
i teaspoonful of salt with the dough. Half fill buttered tea- 
\ cups or small basins with the dough. Set them to rise until 
* the ctfps or basins are nearly full, und then bako them in a 
t hot oven. 

^ 2o Make Drop Biscuits .—Beat up the yelks of ten eggs 
i and tho whites of six, with one tablespoonful of rose-water, 
5 for half an hour. Add ten ounces of sifted loaf-sugar. Whisk 
J these together with the beaten eggs for half an hour, then 
' oild, by degreos, one ounce of earn way-seeds crushed fine, 
i and six ounces of fine flour (the flour must be whisked in 
t gently.) Drop the mixture on wafer papers, and bake in a 
i moderate oven. 

' Orange Biscuits .—Take the grated rind of an orange, six 

\ fresh eggs, a quarter of a pound of flour, and three-quarters 
of a pound of powdered sugar; put these into a mortar, and 
£ beat them to a paste, which either put into cases or cut out, 
!* and bake them like other biscuits. 

> Gingerbread .—One pound of flour, half a pound of butter 
t mixed in half a pound of brown sugar, and as much niolnsses 
i (not melted) as will roll it into a paste, add ginger to taste; 
l pour it thin upon tins, and bake in a quick oven. 


Mince-Meat .—One pound of raisins, chopped fine, one 
pound of currants, half a pound of suet, three-quarters of 
a pound of castor sugar, one pound of russet or rib-don pip- 
pins, chopped, half a ]>ound of mixed peel, a quarter of a 
pound of sweet almonds, a gill of pale brandy, the juice of 
one or two lemons, according to taste. 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, ETC 


Apple Charlotte .—Take any number of rennet apple* you 
may desire to use; peel them, cut them into quarters, and 
take out the core. Cut the quarters into slices, and let then* 
cook over a brisk fire, with butter, sugar,and powdered cin¬ 
namon, until they are en marmalade. Cut thin slices of 
crumb of bread, dip them in butter, and with them line the 
sides and bottom of a tin shape. Fill the middle of the 
shape with alternate layers of the apple and any preserve 
you may choose, and cover it with more thin slices of bread. 
Then place the shape in an oven, or before the fire, until 
the outside is a fine brown, and turn it out upon a dish, and 
serve it either hot or cold. For croquettet de pommes, you 
cook the apple just as for the Charlotte; but instead of put¬ 
ting it into the jelly shape you roll into bolls, or rather 
cakes, which you cover with egg and bread-crumbs, and fry 
of a rich brown. 

An Excellent Rice-Pudding .—Put a small tcacupful of 
rice m a saucepan cf boiling water; let it boil fjr ten 
minutes, then pour the water off, and let the saucepan 
stand by the fire uncovered for a little time. Put a piece 
of butter about the size of a walnut in the rice, stirring it 
with a fork till thoroughly mixed; then add a breakfast- 
cupful of new milk, and lot it simmer at the fire for half an 
hour, till the rico is soft nnd swelled. Beat four eggs, yelks 
and whites, with two tablespoonfuIs ofsugnr; pour the rice 
into a basin, and grate half a nutmeg over it. Mix it well 
befijre putting in the eggs; have your pudding-dish well 
buttered, and after the rice and eggs oro beaten up, pour 
in and bake in a quick oven. 

A Good Christmas Pudding .—Take throe ounces of flour, 
and the same weight cf finely-grated bread-crumbs, six 
ounces of nice beef suet (kidney suet) chopped very small, 
six ounces of raisins, (weigh the raisins after they ore 
stoned) six ounces of well-cleaned currants, four ounces of 
minced apples, fivo ounces of sugar, two minces of candied 
orange-peel, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg mixed with 
pounded uiace, a very little portion of salt, a wincghissful 
ctf brandy, and three whole eggs. Mix all these ingredients 
well together, tie them tightly in a thickly-floured cloth, 
and boil for four hours. This is a light, rich, but, of course, 
small pudding. It should be served wi,th wine-sauce. 

A Plum-Pudding .—Two pounds of currants, sno pound 
rf raisins, two ounces and a half of fleur, on« ounce and a 
qnarter of beef suet, half a pound of moist sugar, four eggs, 
one ounce of citron and one ounco of lemon-peel, cinnamon, 
cloves, mace, ami wine and brandy a tumblerful. To be 
boiled at least nine hours. 

Citron Puddings .—One spoonful of flour, two ounces of 
sugar, two ounces of citron-peel, a little nutmeg, half a 
pint of cream. Mix them together with tho yelks of three 
eggs, pat them in teacups, and bake them in a quick oven. 


SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, BTC. i 

Per Colds and Cbughs. —At this season of the year, when s 
coughs and colds aro the order of the day, and scarce a s 
family is to bo found, some of whose members are not \ 
afflicted with them, the following remedy, communicated 5 
by a Russian, as the usual mode of getting rid of those com- < 
plaints in that part of Russia from whence he came, is sim- } 
pie: and we can, from experience, also vouch for its efficacy. \ 
It is no other than a strung tea of elder flowers, sweetened ! 
with honey, either fresh or dried. A.basin of this tea is to \ 
be drank os hot as possible, after the person is warm in bed: 
it produces a strong perspirntiop, and a slight cold or cough 
yields to it immediately; bnt the most stubborn requires 
two or three repetitions. 

To Prevent the Smoking of a Lamp .—Soak the wick in 
strong vinegar, and dry it well before you use It; it will 
then bum both sweefly and pleasantly, and givo much 
satisfaction for the trifling trouble in preparing it. 


-TOILET, ETC. 89 

Peppermint Lozenge *.—Dissolve a qnarter of an ounce of 
gum-arabic, and half as much isinglass, in a qnarter of a 
pint of boiling water; let it stand till quite cold; (dissolved 
'gum-arabic may be used alone, or gum-arabic and gum- 
dragon together;) then mix into it ten or twelve drops of 
the oil of peppermint. Add to it one pound and three-quar¬ 
ters of sifted loaf-sugar, or more, work it all well together 
into a stifflsh paste; roil it out thin on a marble slab, dust¬ 
ing it with starch-powder; cut it into lozenges about tho 
size of a shilling, with a tin-cutter, and pat them on paper 
or trays, and dry tliom in a proving oven or stove. 

Wine Biscuits .—Tako two pounds of flour, two pounds cf 
batter, and lour ounces of sifted loaf-sugar; rub tho sugar 
and the butter into tho flour, and make it into a stiff paste 
with milk; pound it in a mortar, roll it out thin, and cut 
into sizes or shapes to fancy; lay them on buttered paper, 
in a warm ovou, on iron plates, having first brushed them 
over with a little milk. When done, you can givo them a 
gloss by brushing them over with a brush dipped in egg. 
A few caraway-seeds may be added, if thought proper. 

Ague .—Saturate chalk with vinegar, nnd, after the effer¬ 
vescence ceases, give a tablespoonful one hour before the 
expected chill. It acts on the bowels and kidneys. 

Lip-Salve .—Oil of sweet almonds, one fluid ounce; sper¬ 
maceti, three-quarters of an ounce. Melt, and when nearly 
cold, add any essential oil you please. 

TOILET, ET^. 

Cleaning the Hair .—From the too frequent use of-oils 
in the hair, many ladies destroy the tone and color o< their 
tresses. The Hindoos have a way of remedying this. They 
take a hand-basin filled with cold water, and have ready a 
small quautity of pea-flour. The hair is in the first place 
submitted to tho operation of btiiug washed in cold water, 
a handful of the pea-flour is then applied to the lieAd, and 
rubbed into the hair for ton minutes at least, the servant 
adding fresh water at short intervals, until it becomes a per¬ 
fect lather. The whole head is then washed quite clean 
with copious supplies of the aqueous fluid, combed, and 
afterward rubbed dry by means of ooarae towels. Tho hard 
and soft brush is then resorted to, when the hair will l»e 
found to be wholly free from nil encumbering oils and other 
impurities, and assume a glossy softness, equal to the most 
delicate Bilk. This process tends to preserve the tone and 
natural color of the hair, which is so frequeutly destroyed 
by the too constant use of caustic cosmetics. 

To Remore Mildcio from White Clothes .—Having well 
washed the part with soap and water, lay upon it, while it 
is yet wet, a thick plaster of finely-scraped ch£lk, expose it 
to the air, and os the chalk becomes dry, wet it again and 
again, until the spots are quite removed, which will most 
likely to be on the second if not the first day. A grass plot 
in the shade is the best situation for bleaching. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

7b Clean Decanters .—First roll up in small pieces some 
whited-brown, or blotting-paper; then wet and soap tho 
same; put them into tho vessel with a little lukewarm 
water; shake them well for a few minutes; then rinse the 
glass with ileAn water, and it will be as bright nnd clear as 
when new from the shop. 

Rye Drop-Cakes .—One pint of milk, three eggs, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, and a little salt. Stir in rye flonr till 
about the consistency of pancakes. Bake in buttered cups, 
or saucers, half an hour. 

Honey Chke .—One cup of nice sugar, one enp of rich sour 
cream, one egg, half a teaspoonful of soda, two cups of flour. 
Flavor to the taste. Bake half an hour. To be eaten while 
warm. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

} ... i. — Ball Dress of White Silk, trimmed with bands : 
: iinsou velvet, over which hills a broad flounce of whito ' 
l:«.i i*. Tho body is made to corrcsjHjnd with the skirt. Head- ; 
(i,t'-s of crimson velvet. 

M i. ii. — Ball Dress of Lemon-Colored Satix.— The skirt 
i- i rimmed with ft flounce of whito kice and ruebings of 
•» i: in. The body is finished to cwrrespond. Head-dress of 
email ostrich plumes. 

f;o. iii.—Dinner, Diiess of Pearl-Gray Silk, Spotted 
V, rn Gbeex. —The body has a deep basque, which, with the 
Ii ' t, is trimmed with uurrow ruches of green ribbon. 

Fig. iv.—Evening Dress of Blue and White-Striped 
St ' .—The skirt opens at the side oTcr a white silk skirt, 
t: hunted with throe rows of bine silk, aud is faced with 
Mu*' silk, aud trimmed like the body and sleeves with white 
l-i -. 

I jo. v.—C arriage or Dinner Dress of Dove-Colored; 
S lM with a deep coat ba>qiu:. The skirt and basque are 
both trimmed with black velvet and Irish lace. 

F»g. vi.—D ress of Blue Cashmere, with a Paletot of ; 
' me same.—B oth dress and jtalotot are trimmed with black 
\ . 'vet. 

l ms. vii. and viii,— Front and Back Vikw / of an “at 
li me Dp.es.s." —The skirt opens both in front and at tho 
I* e’k over an under-skirt of a p: city contracting color, as 
a gray upper-skirt over a blue under one, or black over 
1 1 - :nson, etc. 

Fig. ii.—I fnjNG /ahit op Black Clotii, fitting tight to 
C.i" figure in front, and with a short coat basque. 

rro. x.— Paijttot of Black Velvet, witli a trimming 
d v. n the back, which opens part way to the waist. It is 
c. lamented with long button fringe. 

Mg. xi.—€abacus of I!rown Beaver Cloth, trimmed with 
{ ick velvet. 

'• vfcKAL Remarks. —An English correspondent says:— 

• '< Met* things in a lady's toilet ore now considered neces- 
' v, and to apiH*ar without them is to appear unfaehion- 
4 ; 'v. and those three are—a small bonnet, a wide waistband, 

» 1 a coat-ebaped sleeve ’* If tho coat basque is worn, the 

«Mbaud is usually woru tw it, but this is so ugly a 
$ 4ii»n that we hope it will not last long. The belts are 
>v from four to *fx inches in width, and, of course, the 
’kies are iu proportion. Jet. gilt and jet, plain gilt, 
el. and mother-of-pearl buckles are all worn; but the 
t‘*r is only fashionable for evening wear. 

Large Buttons “are all the rage,'* the square motlier-cf- 
; e irl ones being the handsomest, but jet, steel, and gilt 
o equally worn. 

The Back* as well ah tiik Fronts of dresses are now 
cried and trimmed, as p ill be seen by our wood-cuts, but 
this necessitates great expense, as the under-dress should 
!*■ of a corresponding quality with the upper one, without 
ia old skirt can lio used for tho lower ono. The trimming 
•; tho sleeves, the waistlmnd, etc., should bo of the color of 
1 >e under-skirt. 

K mucoid eiiy is profusely used on some dresses, anil when 
is is ming ed with jet boads it is particularly elegant. 
,«ce insertion is, also, popular for silks, as Well as gimp 
ith jet. For woolen drawers silk braid is the mo«t suit- 

* »le trimming, and this is very convenient, as it can be 
i sposed of in so many different ways. 

Tunics are simulated by starting the trimming from each 
side of the v T aist, aud letting it sweep off, gradually, toward 
the back, where it forms a trimming around the bottom of 
tho skirt. 

Sashes, for evening wear, are in great demand, but somo, 
who art tired of the old fashion of fastening them at tho 
back, new tie them at tho side. 

The Petticoat is of as much importance, for out-of-door 
wear, as the dross itself, in these days of looped-up skirts. 
Of course, liusey, merino, cashmere, or any warm material 


is worn; bnt these are always, more or less, ornamented 
with grave or gay colors, according to the fancy of the 
^rearer. Scarlet, trimmed with black, is popular, but so 
showy that, if many ore worn, they will soon look common. 
The most stylish ones are block silk, quilted in white of 
somo pretty pattern by a sewing-machine. 

The Short Paletot is probably Hie most fashionable, but 
just now almost any style of out-door covering can be worn 
and not look odd. The sleeves ought always to lw of the 
coat-shape, however. Circulars, with hoods, aro still ad¬ 
hered to by many who think that drapery from the shoul¬ 
ders is mure graceful than any other. The hood should be 
round, not poiuted. For paletots, gimp epaulets and trim¬ 
mings on the cuffs are necessary. 

A Vert Pretty Evening Dress has just come out in 
Paris. The material is blue taffetas covered with white 
gauze; the skirt has a pleating round the edge, and tho 
bodico has seven basques at the waist, two in front, two at 
the sides, and three at the back. These are short in front, 
and incrcaso materially in length as they turn toward tho 
back, where they form a point in the center, and aro finished 
off with a sky-blue silk tassel. Theso basques or straps (so 
narrow arc they) are piped with blue taffetas. There are 
pointed epaulets at the tops of tho sleeves, w ith a blue talk 
tassel depending from each point. Tho dresses for out-door 
wear are made in the same style, with five basques <>r tabs 
separated from each other. A single long basque all rouu l 
the waist is also worn (exactly like the basques of tbo time 
of Charles I.); and above the basque an Empire waist bind 
is added. As both scallops and Vandykes are fashionable, 
these basques are frequently cut out round the edge in oi.c 
of these forms, and a tassel is sew n to each point. Above 
the Vandykes several rows <>f narrow ribbon-velvet qje sewn 
vertically. This original style of bodico was worn first by 
the Empress Eugenie. 

Bonnets are very small, as will be seen by looking at 
some of our voml-cut figures. What is called the /am 7,<*jq 
or half-handkorcbief bonnet, will be tho popular form for 
the winter. The front alone will consist of velvet, plush, 
satin, or whatever material may be selected. Thus for a 
bonnet, with a front of black velvet, the crown would c* n- 
sist of a black lace half-handkerchief falling over a soft 
white tull one; a damask rose low uj ■ n the ne k under¬ 
neath tho lace—black strings. With these small hounets 
it is necessary to wear the hair very l >n in the ne ’k. 
Drooping loops at the hack are still the favorite style of 
the day; they are secured by small inrizxUU' nets of thin 
silk, lu front, full bandeaux turned buck from the face, or 
a number of rails, oue above the other, are worn; au 
attempt is also made to introduce the mjii.11 curls falling 
over the forehead, without any porting in frifht. 

Fur Collars continue comparatively small. Some are 
pointed, and some rounded both at the back and front, but 
this is a matter of taste. Muffs are small: some are in::do 
of velvet, and trimmed around each side with a bonier of 
fur, or embroidery. 

Head-Dresses, for yoMng ladies, consist of nets scattered 
over w ith gold, steel, coral, or jet be ids. Flowers are placed 
on the hair in detached bunches, sometimes only a single 
rose being employed. Wreaths are no longer scon. 


> CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

‘ Fig. i.—Dress of Maize-Colored Poplin, Embroidered in 
\ Bl.\CK. —The body is square, with a pleated chemisette 
J worn tinder it. Tho waistband is cut in a leaf-shape and 
s embroidered liko the skirt. 

1 Fio. il—Child’s Drf^h op White Jaconet Muslin. 

{ General Remarks. —The paletots for children aro made 
J just like those for ladies. Dresses are trimmed according 
i to the mammas, and the hats are of the various shapes worn 
\ during the summer. 
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WATCHING THE WHEAT. 
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SMOKING CAP—Peterson’s Magazine, February, 1865. 
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NEW BALLAD, 

By ALICE HAWTHORNE. 

ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR. 


Published by permission of SEP. WIENER, proprietor of Copyright. 
Voice. 
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"PRETTY TO ME.” 



- ty, pret - ty to me, But yet ev - en yet she is 



■et-ty to me Pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, 



pretty, pretty, to me. 


pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, 




r ' 



ii. 

Her hand is not small, nor as white as the snow, 
Nor soft as the down to the touch can it bo; 

But great are the blessings it prides to bestow, 

Then wonder not why it is pretty to me. 

Pretty, prfetty, dec. 

III. 

Her voice is not low, like the sigh of the breeze, 

Nor loud as the bird's, ever joyous and free ; 

But sweet is her song, with a tone that must please, 
Then ask me not why it is pretty to me. 

Pretty, pretty, Ac. 


IV. 

Her eyes, and her brow, and her cheeks have a ebarn 
That none like myself in the wide world can see; 
Her hand and her voice give a welcome so warm,— 
Then wonder not why she is pretty to me. 

Pretty, pretty, Ac. 
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THE HAT WITH THE HAREBELLS. 

BT MRS. M. F. AMES. 


“Just your style, exactly! I intended it for 
a blonde! Those tiny harebells are precisely 
the color of your eyes! ‘You will take it?” 

“Not now, Mrs. Chapeau; but I will let you 
know to-morrow. It is Yery beautiful. How 
much did you say?” 

“ Forty dollars. But, as you are an old cus¬ 
tomer, you shall have it for thirty-five.” 

As Avis Weldon turned to leave the shop, she 
encountered the dark, handsome eyes of Charles 
Summers, one of the most favored of her many 
admirers; and who had evidently been politely 
waiting for the close of her business with the 
milliner. 

Blushes accompanied her smile of recognition, 
as he apologized for his presence in the shop. 
He had come on a commission, he said, for his 
sister, who occupied many of her hours by 
fashioning little articles of use and beauty and 
giving them to her friends. 

A shade of disappointment was on his face, 
as he opened the doo» for Avis, and he said, 
mentally, “Just like the rest, after all. Think¬ 
ing of dress—dress only. And I had hoped so 
much better things of her; and thought, some¬ 
times—but pshaw !” and he cut short his soli¬ 
loquy and stubbornly resisted the temptation to 
accompany Avis home. 

“Thirty-five dollars, in times like these, for 
a thing like that!” he said, as he walked away. 
“How much good the amount would do some 
poor woman, whose huBband is away, fighting 
our battles!” And, at dinner, his sister won¬ 
dered what had znade “Charley,” as she said, 
“so cross.” 

Avis Weldon was the housekeeper of her 
father—her mother being dead. At dinner, 
Mr. Weldon said, 

“Well, Avis, how does your allowance hold 
out?” And he smiled, pleasantly, upon the fair 
girl of whom he was justly proud. 

“I shall have plenty, papa, if I don’t indulge 
Vol. XLVII.—7 


Jin a little extravagance, a thing, which, just 
t now, I am tempted to do.” 
i “ Anything reasonable, Avis; I havo only you. 

s What do you want?” 

^ “A hat at Mrs. Chapeau’s. And such a love 
s of a one. But it is too high-priced.” 
n “How much is it?” 

$ “Thirty-five dollars.” 

«! The father placed forty dollars in her hand 
$ without a word. 

j; Avis jumped up and kissed him, and then, as 
<; he rose to go, said, 

“Any news from the army to-day?” 

“Yes; another skirmish before Petersburg.” 
“That is where Mary’s husband is. I hope 
$ he is not hurt. Poor thing, she is nearly dis- 
•i tractcd because she does not hear from him.” 
jj Mr. Weldon went back to his oflice, and Avis 
\ turned to go to her own room. On the landing 
she met the usually brisk chamber-maid, her 
J eyes red from weeping. 

> “Any news from Dick yet, Mary?” 

3 “Yes, Miss,” she sobbed. “He is lying in 
$ the hospital with the one arm gone intirely, and 
5; a bullet-hole through his foot. And now, to 
«; think I cannot even go to see him! And he dying 
£ for a kind word, maybe.” 

I I “But why can’t you go to him? I will keep 
your place for you.” 

The poor wife shook her head, and, covering 
her face with her apron, sobbed as if her heart 
would break. Avis waited a moment, and then 
said, “You have the means, Mary, certainly?” 

“No, and that is what is killing me intirely. 
When I drew my last quarter, I gave it to my 
brother, who had a place as coachman, to put 
in the Safety-Fund, along wid some money 
of his own. I went to him, to-day; but ’twas 
no use. He can’t git it back till after notice. 

$ And poor Dick may die there, alone, and I nivir 
\ see him.” 

I “How much would it cost to go to him?” 

109 
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“Thirty dollars; there and back again/’ 

Avis pat her hand in her pocket and drew 
forth the roll of bills she had just received. 

“There are forty dollars, Mary!” she said. 
“Go to your husband, and if you need more, 
write to me.” 

The poor creature, with many thanks, hur¬ 
ried off to prepare herself for her journey: and 
Avis went up stairs, giving up the bonnet, with 
a sigh; but not repenting of what she had done. 

That afternoon, as Charles Summers was 
leaving the house, his coachman came up to 
him, hat in hand, “ May I speak with you, for 
jist the minnit?” he said. 

“Yes, Thomas; what is it?” 

“Well, ye see, sir, Dick is in the army. He 
is me sister’s husband. And a kind creeter she 
is, too. Well, in that last skrimmage, he had 
his arm shot off intirely; and the poor thing, 
that’s me sister Mary, is crazy to go and see 
him. She lives to Mr. Weldon’s; and when they 
paid her last quarter, she give it to me to put 
in the Safety-Fund with mine, and I did that 
same; and now ye see, sir, I can’t git it back 
till afther notice; and, in course, she can’t go 
to see poor Dick.” 

“And so you want to borrow it of me?” 


“The same, sir. And ye can keep it back 
from me pay next quarter.” 

Mr. Summers gave him the money, and went 
on his way. Two hours later, he again met 
Thomas, who, tendering the identical money, 
said, 

“I don’t want it, sir. All the same obleeged. 
Mary has gone. Her young lady give her the 
money—Miss Avis, they call her. It was some 
her father had give her to buy a bonnet, so 
Mary told the girls in the kitchen. When she 
found that Mary had no money to go and see 
Dick, she give it right over to her, and is going 
to keep her .place for her till she comes back. 
And they say it’s ndt the first time she has done 
the likes since this war begun! She one time 
sold a goold brasslet to help a poor feller buy a 
cork-leg, who had his shot off.” 

Charles Summers walked down the street, 
thinking less of himself than ever before in his 
life. That evening he called to see Avis. What 
he said we shall not repeat; but as Mr. Weldon 
has engaged a housekeeper, our fair readers 
can, perhaps, guess. 

This was last summer. Since then poor Dick 
has died in the hospital. But Mary has come 
back, and will, never, she says, leave Avis. 


SUMMER RILLS. 

BY M. L. MATHE80N. 


Yx bubbling, gushing, limpid things, 
Whither away— 

Why leave those cool, maternal springs 
In wanton play? 

Now gleaming, laughing, dancing well, 
In sportive glee— 

What joyous, merry tales ye tell 
Of wildwood free. 

Then panting, sighing, sobbing low. 
With grieving moan 


Yo chant the strains of solemn woe, 
In sadd’ning tone! 

And as ye thus through vale and dell 
Meandering go; 

As shines the sun o’er moor and fell, 
Or swift, or slow, 

Methfnks I bear, in rippling tones 
And merry ways, 

In lisping laugh, or grieving moans, 
Your Maker’s praise I 


TO THE SWALLOWS. 

BY E. H. BBEWSTBB. 


Swallows flying, that the Summer 
Through have cheored our hoarts with song— 
Song so gentlo, cheering, soothing, 

That to other realms belong. 

Oh! how sAd to part our friendship, 

Though our love shall e’er be onel 
Sad it is to see ye flying 
Homeward to the Warmth of sun. 


s Ah! we gose and pierce the azure 
$ With our eyes to see ye still: 

> How we loth to part our friendship, 

< ’Tis against our very will. 

5 But we look and know ye’re coming, 
^ When the Summer sweetly loves, 

' To our home to cheer and bless us 
i With the ever blissful deves. 
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A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 


BY LOU18E CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF 44 THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,”. “JUNO CLIFFORD,” 

44 MY THIRD BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62. 

hi.—the wedding. 5 spiritual beauty, clad in her robes of misty 

The white, pitiless winter days that shut J white, seemed a being fitter for heaven than for 
Veronica in, and chilled her heart with their \ earth. He loved her with a love which was the 
pale silence, went by on golden wings for Gerard j essence of all that was best and noblest in his 
and his brown-eyed darling—each one bringing nature. His comfortable self-esteem gave way 
nearer their day of days. Alice was happy— \ to a sense of unworthiness of so much goodness 
utterly happy. She asked no more of fate than i and grace—a fear lest he might not make her 
it had given. Gerard felt a little man-like, $ entirely happy. Could any shadow ever come 
lover-like impatience for his bridal, and had, in \ to darken such a love—any frosts to chill it? 
the midst of his happiness, one slight vexation—> Alice felt neither doubts or fears. Joy as 
the persistent refusal of his cousin Veronica to $ pure as heaven shone in her clear eyes. Per- 
come to the wedding. He was not going to take \ feet love and perfect trust shone on her face, 
his bride home until mid-summer; partly he ^Surely never was fairer promise of happiness, 
feared the effect of the penetrating New Eng- s ' At eleven o’clock it was all over—priestly 
land spring, with its biting east winds and un- ^benison, congratulations of friends, good-byes 
certain temperature on her delicate and un- s —and with sunshine over her bonny head, and 
acclimated constitution, and partly because of $ flowers strewing the path she trod, the bride 
her strong desire that they should go at once to $ stepped into the carriage which was to convey 
her own home on Long Island, and pass their ^tbem on the first stage of their journey to Para- 
honeytnoon in the spot most likely to be en- $ dise—for is it not Paradise for which every 
deared to them by the joys and sorrows of their l newly married pair set forth so gaily? Do they 
future. So the present prospect was, that he < not expect to walk under the tyees of Eden; 
would have to wait some little time before dis- \ to see the magical splendor of brighter days 
playing his prize to his cousin. I than this prosaic world ever knows; to feel their 

This was a trifle, however, in his sum total of \ brows fanned by immortal airs? No matter if 
happiness. Nothing could seriously annoy him jj-the true goal be sometimes not Olympus but 
when a great part of every day was passed with j Avernus—if the fruits turn, now and then, to 

apples of Sodom, and there is heaviness instead 
of'joy, mourning instead of laughter—they are 
gifted with no spirit of divination. Let us not 
be Cassandra, to doom them with unheeded 
prophecies. A kind world smiles, and for oue 
bright day they beli^re immortal love and im- 
which they dressed Alice for her bridal. Mr. j mortul youth no fable. 

Ralph Tremaine had arrived the day before \ To Veronica, far away, the day rose mock- 
blazed and paternal. He seemed to have left \ ingly. A chill east wind blew—a wind which 
his mysterious burden, whatever it was, behind \ seemed to blow over her life, sweeping away all 
him in Boston. He was all smiles and geniality, f’its blossoms, and whirling them like withered 
He professed himself delighted with his son’s \ leaves over a path where no other steps would 
choice; and I think the satisfaction was real/ \ ever join her solitary feet. Her uncle being 
As I have said before, he had a strong affection \ away, she had breakfast in her own room, aud 
for all things nearly connected with himself; and j Rosette waited on her. She was not well, she 
the strongest emotions of love and pride which j said, and truly white lips and ashen cheeks 
he ever experienced were concentrated on J indorsed her statement. Rosette watched her 
Gerard. ! keenly. Once she remarked, looking straight 

Never was more enthusiastic bridegroom. To \ into her mistress’ face, 
him his brown-eyed darling, with her delicate, \ 44 It is strange Mr. Gerard did not wait till 


Alice—and every evening found him at her side. < 
Mrs. Goldthwaite complained that he did not \ 
give the child time enough to be fitted properly i 
to her dresses; and even Mr. Goldthwaite had \ 
begun to be satisfied of his devotion. \ 

And so, at last, the May morning came on J 
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next month. They used to say in France that} 
marriages in May are always unlucky.” 5 

If she had expected any sign of emotion, she J 
was disappointed. Not one muscle of Miss i 
Tremaine’s face quivered. She answered in | 
the most careless tones, - \ 

“Lovers are not apt to like waiting. They \ 
make their own omens.” i 

Rosette retired, as usual, from any trial of > 
skill with her mistress, discomfited. She knew * 
well enough the secret that proud face scorned s 
to reveal, but she saw that not even by so much l 
as the movement of an eyelash would Miss < 
Tremaine confide in her. \ 

The rest of the day Veronica sat alone. She \ 
made no plans—she scarcely thought at all. It ^ 
was a day so bitter that no cup she might ever £ 
again have to drink could contain worse dregs. ^ 
She drained them drop by drop; but her pur- s 
pose never failed—the day should come when \ 
that girl-bride should weep for her lost lover— £ 
when she, Veronica, should wear the crown of \ 
that man’s love. $ 

Alico Tremaine would never know a happier i 
hour than when, with her husband by her sidej * 
she came in sight of the great hospitable house $ 
on the Long Island shore, raising its gray height J 
toward the May sky, and looking its grandest s 
and stateliest, with its doors open as if spread- J 
iag out arms of welcome. Here she meant to \ 
live her happy life. Every nook of the old s 
place was dear to her. Father and mother, \ 
friends and kinsfolks, had lived and died here. \ 
The old home seemed to her like a friend. She > 
almost believed that the loved and lost stillj 
walked to and fro under those ancestral trees— \ 
that hands she could not see were stretched > 
toward her in blessing, and faces which her dim s 
eyes had no power to distinguish, were looking s 
at her, on this her bridal day, with looks of love. > 
She grewjubilant over Gerard’s admiration oft 
the spot—“All-Come-Hoipe,” was its quaint,? 
hospitable name. She made him go with her I; 
into all the rooms; look at all the pictures oH 
dead Laudcrdales; note from the windows how ? 
yonder you gazed on the sea, with its shifting £ 
waste of emerald, and from this other side yoi\;J 
looked into a beautiful country, with stately jj 
trees, soft, bosky dells, and paths that seemed £ 
to lead into green vistas of peace. I 

It had been her home through all her early \ 
girlhood, before her father died; and ever since $ 
Mr. Goldthwaitc had been her guardian, bIic had £ 
always persuaded the family to come here for i> 
part of the summer months. She had come i 
back to it now, iu her new happiness, feeling t 
as if her joy was more real than it could be/ 


elsewhere; and, with Gerard by her side, she 
thought she had found her Paradise. 

May its gates never shut her out! May the 
blossoms of Iklen grow forever in her path— 
her skies never lose the radiance of the dawn— 
her suns never set in darkness! 

But earth is not yet heaven. 

iv.— Ralph tremaine’s troubles. 

It was almost summer. The time for Gerard 
to bring home his wife was near at hand. That 
morning Veronica had been superintending some 
preparations for their reception. It was nearly 
dinner-time now, and she went down stairs and 
walked to and fro on the broad piazza, waiting 
for her uncle. Not all her secret wretchedness 
had brought a touch of change to her sparkling 
beauty. She looked as regal as ever, as she 
paced backward and forward, speculating about 
the future. She turned as she heard the hoof- 
beats of a horse ridden rapidly up the avenue. 
What could possess her uncle to come tearing 
home at such a pace? In a moment she saw it 
was not Mr. Tremaine—then, as the rider drew 
still nearer, she recognized a man who had occa¬ 
sionally come out on business from her uncle’s 
office. What could be the matter? She knew 
by the look on his face that he came to bring no 
pleasant tidings. He dismounted, and said re¬ 
spectfully, 

“My errand is to you, Miss Tremaine. I 
am to give you this letter,” and drawing one 
from his pocket, he put it into her hands. 

“You will wait to rest your horse and take ’ 
some refreshment?” she asked, with a me¬ 
chanical instinct of hospitality. 

“No, thank you—I was to return at once.” 

He looked at her a moment with a curious 
expression of admiration and pity—then he 
mounted his horse and rode away as rapidly as 
he had come. 

She went to her own room before she broke 
the seal of the letter—then she opened it and* 
read these words:— 

“I have nothing to say for myself, no excuse 
to make, only one crushing fact to tell you. I 
am ruined! Every dollar of my property, and 
every dollar of your fortune, is gone. Why was 
your father so mad as to leave i^ in my charge, 
to be invested according to my judgment? I 
meant for the best. I thought I should double 
the money. The mining stocks in which I in¬ 
vested it promised well, but they have burst like 
a child’s soap-bubble. I wonder I dare to write 
you this. My own calmness and courage sur¬ 
prise me. I know you cannot forgive me, so 1 
do not ask it. If you have any message for 
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me—if there is anything that I can do for you— \ have no difficulty in procuring a situation as 
write to rae at the office. I shall not come home j governess; hut Bhe knew so little of the steps 
again until you have left the house. The estab- S necessary to be taken, that she would wait until 
lishment, of course, must be broken up; as a i she could have his advice and assistance. She 
first step you will have to go away. After that l begged him not to blame his father, and declared 
I will manage the rest. You can have several Slier entire conviction that he had actecf.withthe 
weeks in which to make your arrangements, s very best intentions. She expressed her regret 
Fortunately, you are not without money on hand j that the visit they had been planning should be 
for immediate uses; Of course, you can go, for < interrupted, and that, instead, she must throw 
awhile, to Gerard; and, by-and-by, I hope to iherself upon their hospitality; and concluded 
be situated so as to help you. If I dared, I j with an injunction that they should not pity her 
would promise some time to pay you all; but I } nor condole with her, for she was not going to 
am getting an old man, and I do not venture, v lament her loss. The trial would strengthen 
when the past has been so disastrous, to count j her, and do her good. 

upon the future. Gerard’s fortune, thank < Gerard Tremaine read this letter, sitting at 
heaven, is in his own hands; otherwise that ^ease in tho pleasant drawing-room of “All- 
would have gone too. Believe me, 1 can bear * Cotne-Home.” He was terribly shocked, of 
the shock to myself willingly, and well enough. course. He felt vexed with his father—felt a 
The hardest part of tho blow to me is, that it s personal sense of shame at what he considered 
must fall on you. As 1 said, I know you cannot J a scandalous abuse of trust. His first impulse 
forgive me—but blame my poor judgment, my r was to make over every dollar he possessed to 
weak brain, not my intentions toward you. Of j! Veronica; then his pride revolted at the thought 
intentional wrong toward my dead brother’s > of the entire dependance on his wife in which 
child, God knows I am guiltless. J that would leave him. Just then Alice came into 

“Ralph Tremaine.” «! the room, and, seeing his troubled face, perched 

j> herself, after a childish fashion of her own, on 

Veronica read the letter through without in- ^ the arm of his chair, and demanded to know the 
dignation, with an honest pity for tho stricken, J cause of such a rueful countenance, 
humiliated man. She had faults enough—but l For answer, he put into her hands Veronica’s 
love of money was not one of them. She was \ letter and his father’s. She read them both 
kind-hearted, too, where some stronger passion \ through deliberately, and while she read he 
was not interfered with. She was not at all < watched the expression of her face. It was an 
cast down by this blow. Indeed, her eyes $ innocent, transparent face, whereon he could 
brightened over a thought that came into her j always read the thoughts like an open book, 
mind as she read. She would have lost ten j He saw there surprise, sympathy, and finally, 
fortunes for the sake of the hold she could \ admiration and satisfaction. 

s 

foresee that she might acquire through this loss } “It is very sad,” she said, as she handed the 
upon Gerard. She sat down and wrote, first of J letters back, “but, of course, we can never let 
all, a letter to her uncle, full of business. She i her go out governessiug as she talks about. It 
told him that, had his speculations been sue- \ is quite out of the question. Our obligation to 
cessful, and her property increased on his hands, i her is just as strong as if she were your sister; 
no one would have blamed him for the manner \ and she must always live with us. 1 am sure 
in which he used it—then, surely, it would be J you will agree with me, Gerard. She must 
unjust to blame him now, when his intentions jeome here, and we will make her as happy as 
hadd>een the same, and he himself had lost all. J, we oan. I know I shall love her. How gencr- 
She begged him to come home at once, and let $ ous and noble she is. Who else would have 
her help him in all his arrangements; to feel ttaken the loss of a fortune as she has? Her 
sure that she should never blame him, any more ? only fear seems to be lest we should blame your 
than she would have blamed her father, if, i father. We must write to her at once. It 
through any misfortune, he had lost the property 1 would be cruel to leave her in suspense about 
before it came into her hands. ^ her future a moment longer than we can help.” 

This done, she wrote to Gerard. She enclosed $ Gerard drew down the bright, earnest face 
to him the letter from his father, and told him $ to his own, and kissed it with a fervor which 
he would understand by that her position. If s nearly three months of matrimony had not 
she might come to them for a few weeks, until j abated. 

sbe could make some arrangements for the 5 “Brownie,” he said, earnestly—Brownie was 
future, she should be very glad. She hoped to - his pet name for her—“you are too good for 
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this world. There never was any one else like j as governessing. She belonged to them, and 
you. You are very generous in this matter; \ they should never spare her till she tired of 
but let us not act too hastily. You are not 1 them, or loved some one else better. Should 
sure you will like her. Would it not be better j he come on for her, he asked, or would Rosette 
to let her come here first, and see how you suit j be a sufficient escort? 

each other, before asking her to stay with us < Alice’s letter was simply charming. It was 
always?” \ the first time sho had overwritten to Veronica; 

‘‘Only that it seems to me, Gerard, that would j but her genuine warmth of heart and desire to 
be but half a welcome. She would be troubled \ give pleasure saved her from all embarrass- 
all the time about her future. I am sure I shall <; ment. It read like the words of one fond sister 
like her; but whether I do or not does not seem \ to another—putting Miss Tremaine’s coming to 
to me to alter the case. I think we have a duty j| live with them quite in the light of a favor to 
to do. and it would not be right to let her seek a i themselves, and begging her to join them with 
home among strangers because of your father’s \ as little delay as possible, 
misfortune. Then she is not fit for a governess j When Veronica read the two letters, Alice’s 
—that proud, stately woman you have told me \ touched her in spite of herself. She had looked 
of—the bread of dependance would choke her— s for Gerard’s, but Alice’s was quite unexpected; 
wages would burn in her hands Here we must | and its delicate tenderness, its warmth, its quick 
make her feel that she is our sister, and that J appreciation of feelings and circumstances, 
her rights are as undoubted as our own.” \ charmed her, and almost beguiled her from 

Gerard smiled—he could not help it—at the ^ her intention. If I have made you think Vero- 
thouglit of his stately cousin, with those royal!; nica Tremaine without heart, without tender- 
manners of hers, trying to teach hoydenish chil- $ ne88t without gratitude, I have failed in my 
dren, or bending her haughty head to listen to ^ purpose. She wat without principle. Her own 
the directions of some commonplace woman, ^ undisciplined wishes were the law of her life; 
purse-proud and under-bred. <1 and 8 jj C neTer troubled herself to measure ac- 

“You are right, Brownie,” he said, “at least $ t ions or purposes by any abstract standard of 
in thinking she is not fit to be a governess. For $ right and wrong; but she had generous im- 
the rest, if you are willing to make the sacrifice $ pulses and strong power of loving. If Alice 
of having her here, I can only consent, and be $ had not been Gerard’s wife, had not, as Vero- 


most grateful for your kindness. And yet we S nica persuaded herself, wiled him away from 
must not delude ourselves into thinking that we \ her, she would have loved Alice dearly. As it 
have nothing to give up. We shall miss our jj W as, the young wife’s sweet, fond letter almost 
drives and walks alone together, and our happy, $ won her—almost persuaded her to let her hap- 
solitary evenings—for it will not do to shut her ji piness alone. 

out of our pursuits.” ^ She rang for Rosette, and told her briefly that 

“And we shall gain a sister. You shall not £ Mr. Tremaine had been unfortunate, and their 
frighten me. I will write to her myself while i establishment was to be broken up. She her- 
you write. She will like to have my welcome ^ 8e if was going to live with her cousin Gerard, 

\ and she was empowered to offer Rosette a situa- 
“I was thinking about Rosette. You know, j tion there, if she chose to accept it. Rosette 
Alice, I have mentioned her to you. She was !; considered for a few moments, and then an- 
the one who brought Veronica to us from \ swered her, 

France. She was quite young herself, then— ! “That I am not necessary to you, Miss Vero- 
only a few years older than my cousin. They j nica, I know well. I have never made* any 
have never been separated since. Do you think « professions of devotion to you; but you are 
we could make a place for her among the ser- £ used to me, and I am used to your service, 
vants?” I The only tie I have in the world is the tie of 

“Of course we could. What is the use of \ long habit, which binds me to you. If you 
having a great house, and a great fortune, if $ please, I will accompany you.” 
we cannot make any one happy with it? Let £ “Very well. You can commence at once to 
us write our letters.” j make arrangements for our removal. I shall 

Gerard wrote warmly and kindly—told his $ take all that is mine, and you must, see that 
cousin that they would accept no refusals. She 5 everything is properly boxed and prepared.” 
was to come to them, to bring Rosette with her, j Then she wrote to Gerard and his wife her 
and to be from henceforth their sister. At htr | letter of thanks and acceptance. She assured 
peril she was not to talk of any such nonsense > them that she could travel perfectly well with 
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Rosette—it would be quite unnecessary for ^ day, to see if there was room for any finishing 
Gerard to come for her. She appointed a day j touches. 

of the next week for her arrival; and then, at $ At last came the appointed day, and with R, 
the close, she wrote a few lines especially to ? a little before the late dinner, Veronica. Alice, 
Alice, so tender and grateful, that they won at ^ herself, took her to her rooms and enjoyed to 
once the gentle heart to which they appealed. !; the full her expressions of surprise and plea- 
During the few days before Veronica left she $ sure. For the time that proud heart was really 
did not see her uncle. He replied to her letter, <> touched, and there was sincerity as well as 
and wrote with deep emotion of her generosity i* warmth in the kiss she pressed upon Alice’s 
in-forgiving him so freely. But he had not $ cheek. She had a strong impulse, just then, 
strength to see her, he said. It would be the $ toward the right—an impulse to leave to the 
kindest thing that could be done for him to ^ little wife, who was so kind to her, the enjoy- 
leave him to himself. There was nothing in \ ment of her husband’s love. If she had loved 
which she could assist him. When her posses- i Gerard a little less jealously, with a passion 
sions were removed, all else that was left would t less absorbing and exclusive, there might have 
be sold at auction; and there would be nothing £ been hope that she would conquet it. 
that he could not manage better in her absence. \ She made a simple toilet for dinner—a dress 
So she went on with her preparations. I of plain, white muslin, with a few scarlet fucli- 

$ sias in her bosom, and drooping from the shin- 
v * — AT “all-comb-home.” | j n g co ii 8 0 f h er d ar k h a i r# UiU } dress as simply 

At “ All-Come-IIome,” too, preparations were J; as she would, nature had made her look like a 
being made—preparations of welcome. Alice j: queen. For Gerard, who had not seen her for 
appropriated to her guest one wing of the house, <• nearly a year, her beauty had almost the charm 
containing three rooms. The largest was for $ of novelty. He had forgotten how perfect it 
Veronica’s sitting-room, when she chose to be * was. Indeed, she was more brilliant than of 
alone. It was arranged, as nearly as Alice \ old. Her cheeks used to be colorless, and her 
could ascertain from her husband’s recollec- > eyes languid, except when kindled by some 
lions, like his cousin’s room at home. It was £ especial excitement—now, though, eyes and 
hung, like that, in warm, bright colors, and was 5 cheeks shone a light which seemed like the 
adorned with everything quaint and beautiful J glow from some bentral fire which never ceased 
that Alice could find room for. Pictures were * to burn. Vivid tints brightened her cheeks and 
on the walls, statuettes smiled down in white s lips, the lustre in her eyes was clear and strong 
beauty from brackets in the corners—here was 5 as the ray struck from a diamond. Alice was 
a graceful vase, there a stand for flowers, yon- < dazzled. Gerard’s description had not prepared 
der a bronze dancing-girl, holding a delicate \ her to expect anything like this. After know- 
porcelain lamp. Out of this room opened two $ ing his*cousin, she wondered how he could ever 
others, the larger of which was fitted up for $ have loved her. 

Miss Tremaine’s bed-chamber. In this Alice ^ Gerard did not wonder. Looking at them 

had consulted only her own taste, and it looked ^ both, he confessed that Veronica w*as the most 

cool, and fresh, and simple. A delicate green $ magnificent. He saw in her 

carpet was upon the floor, white muslin cur-s “ A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

tains at the windows; all the toilet-glasses and $ Antl mo#t div,nel y fair; ” 

ornaments were of pale green, and over the $ but, to him, his Brownie was more attractive. 

mantle, opposite the bed, she hung Muller’s en- s lie was as satisfied with his “brown-eyed darl- 

graving of the Madonna di San Sisto. $ ing” as on the day he wooed her. 

It looked a temple for pure dreams and a ^ Making Veronica at home, receiving her as 
pure life. Could any one ever think dark, de- $ one of themselves, they passed their evening as 
spairing thoughts, or plot evil, with those sad, i; usual—wandering under the trees, and down 
yet hopeful eyes of the Virgin Mother shining \ toward the sea, singing and talking, 
down upon them? < Veronica did not sing. She was too tired. 

The third room was arranged for Rosette, l she said. I think she preferred hearing Alice, 
whose chief service was to be still to attend J She wanted to guage all her attractions, undcr- 
npon Miss Tremaine. jl stand her powers. 

When Alice had completed her arrangements, j; That night she sat in front of her mirror, with 
she was as delighted with them as a child. She <: Rosette brushing out her hair. She was silent, 
made Gerard look at and admire everything, jj but Rosette seemed unusually inclined to talk, 
and went in herself, half a dozen times a £ She commented on the extent of Mrs. Tremaine’s 
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possessions, the elegance of the establishment; j 
and then she remarked, with apparent careless- $ 
ness, but watching keenly, as she spoke, the j 
expression of her mistress' face reflected in the j 
glass, j 

“ I never should have thought Mr. Tremaine 5 
would make such a devoted husband.* He used \ 
to be gay and careless enough; but now he j 
seems to think nothing in the world is too much \ 
trouble for that little fair-faced woman. How j 
his eyes follow her!” i 

A dark shadow obscured, for a moment, the • 
brightness of Miss Tremaine's face. She drew | 
her.head away with a petulant motion, and ex- I 
claimed, ; 

“How you*pull my hair, Rosette. If you ; 
would keep your eyes on your work I should be ! 
the gainer.” j 

But the shaft had struck home despite her j 

careless air. She, too, had noticed the devo- ] 

tion of her cousin’s manner toward his wife, ; 
and it had aroused all the fierce, passionate : 
jealousy of her nature. If she had found them | 
living on terms of comfortable indifference, she ; 
could have borne it better. Perhaps then she 
would have let them alone. But to see their 
perfect happiness, stung her. She could not 
give him up so. He had said once, “I love 
you, Veronica”—he should say it again. What 
matter, then, if they both died—if all three died 
—she should have had her day. All gentle ruth 
died in her heart. Gratitude was swept away. 
She persuaded herself that Alice had done her 
wrong, and deserved to suffer. Long after she 
had sent Rosette to bed, she sat there forming 
her plans. She was proud, and she hated hypo¬ 
crisy ; but she must stoop to it. She would win 
Alice’s love, gain a hold on her, for the first 
step; then she would in some way work cold¬ 
ness between her and her husband—in some 
way convince Gerard that he had thrown away 
his happiness when he gave her up—in some 
way bring him back to her feet. Beyond that 
she did not go. Whether he was to separate 
himself wholly from his wife—what the future 
was to be—she did not then pause to think. 
She thought all site wanted, all she asked, would 
be compassed when once she should hear him 
say again, “I love you, Veronica.” 

VI.—IN NEW YORK. 

Miss Tremaine began her new life warily. 
It would not do, at first, to take one step toward 
alienating her cousin and his wife. First of all 
they must both be convinced that they were no 
less happy in each other for her presence—that 
her coming had added to their resources for 


pleasure, not diminished their enjoyment. It 
would spoil all if either of them should be able 
to date from her advent any shadow upon their 
life. Passionate and impulsive as she was, she 
could be cautious and patient when there was 
need. She managed with a tact worthy of an 
Italian diplomatist. She did not bore them. 
She contrived / to have resources of her own, 
occupations which left them plenty of time to 
be alone together. Then, when she was with 
them, Bhe made herself so thoroughly agreeable 
that both of them were enchanted with her. To 
Alice she devoted herself particularly. She was 
; not very caressing, nor did she flatter. Neither 
: flattery or lavish demonstration would have 
j suited the proud equipoise of her character— 

: but she let Mrs. Tremaine see that she found a 
i strong attraction in her society; and to perceive 
• this, in one for whom her own admiration was 
; so unbounded, was to Alice the most subtle of 
: compliments. When Gerard was at home, Vero- 
; nica was very likely to have something to do 
; which kept her in her own room most of the 
J day; but if Alice was alone, there was always 
i some walk they must take—some drive—somc- 
5 thing to read—some reason they should be to- 
j gether; until, in a little while, she had become 
S almost a necessity to the young wife's happi- 
; ness. 

\ This went on for several months, until ap- 
t proaching* cold weather began to remind them 
[ to make arrangements for the winter. I think 
| both Gerard and Alice, if their cousin had not 
^ been with them, would have been tempted to 
t remain at “AU-Come-Home”—for they were 
\ still too happy in each other to care much for 
t the outside world. But both of them felt a sort 
j of responsibility about Veronica—her amuse- 
j ments—her prospects—though they were quite 
\ too delicate to allow her to imagine that they 
5 made any change in their plans on her account. 
J Alice was the first to propose that they should 
\ go for the winter to New York. The idea just 
\ suited Veronica. She was not happy at “All- 
5 Come-Home.” If ft lost soul can look into 
$ heaven, can hear from the sad underworld the 

> anthems of perpetual joy fVom above, the suf- 
^ fering may be something of the same nature 
\ hers was, when she looked on this Paradise in 
£ which she had no right—saw the man she had 
} loved with all the resistless bent of her strong, 
£ tropical nature wholly devoted to another. Sh« 

> would be glad of any change. She adroitly 
;• withheld all expression of opinion, but they 
s saw, nevertheless, what her wishes were. 

$ The next day Gerard went to New York and 
$ engaged an elegant and convenient suite of 
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apartments at the St. Blank Hotel. In a few ; Gerard’s father was her guardian, and he in¬ 
days their preparations for removal were com- < vested her money without proper security, and 
pleted, and the whole party established for the > lost it all. That is why she lives with us.” 
season in their winter quarters. It was a gay There was something in bis manner that ex¬ 
winter; and I think there were few who crossed $ cited Alice’s suspicions. Sko was not naturally 
the threshold of the St. Blank that season who $ suspicious; but there are times whenminds the 
would not remember the brilliant party from \ least speculative, and the most transparent, are 
“AU-Corae-Home.” Gerard was pleasure-lov- ij stimulated to unwonted keenness of vision, 
ing by temperament—Alice was young enough \ She knew as well as if he had told her, that it 
to enjoy heartily, and pretty enough to win her £ had been in her guardian’s mind when he asked 
own modest meed of admiration—but Veronica ;> her the first question, that possibly Gerard 
it was who dazzled, who startled, who electri- i might have loved his cousin, and been pre¬ 
tied. Her influence upon all who approached > vented from marrying her by her want of for- 
ber seemed magnetic. She took her legitimate < tune. 

place at once as a queen of society. It was J “How glad I am,” she thought to herself, 
new to her; she had lived hitherto in such com-^ “that I could tell him that it was since our 
pirutive quiet, that this atmosphere of homage i; marriage, and not before, that her property was 
and excitement had all the charm of novelty, s lost. He never did have faith in Gerard’s love. 
.She found herself the object of attentions from j» Did he think I had no power to please except 
men far enough superior to her cousin Gerard $ my cent per cent, value?” 
in personal prestige, in intellect, in fortune;^ This with as indignant a look upon her face 
vet her love for him never wavered. With all ;» as such a gentle face could wear. Then she 
her faults, she was steadfast—nay, perhaps, that .** went across the room to where her husband 
was the worst of her faults, since she was stead- >. stood talking, and put her hand through his arm, 
fast in the wrong. i as if to claim him before the world as her 

Not for the devotion of one of those men’s J; very own. 
lifetime would she have sacrificed the single All this time Gerard had not onco suspected 
hope of hearing Gerard’s voice say but once £ that Veronica had ever loved him. Her cheerful 
again, “I love you, Veronica”—though after £ responses to his letters about Alice, had long, 
that should wait for her death and judgment, i ago settled that point in his mind. The first 
The attention she excited was, at first, a sur- $ suspicion came one night, at one of Mrs. Lauder- 
prise to her cousin. He had before acknow- <; dale’s receptions. Mrs Lauderdale was a re- 
ledged that she was brilliant and charming. He j: lative of Alice, and a great social magnate. To 
began to discover now that she w f as unique $ be, or not to be, in Mrs. Lauderdale’s set, was a 
among women as the diamond among precious $ question of almost life and death importance to 
stoues. Did he ever wonder that the diamond’s s that part of New York who strove for social 
sparkle bad not caught and held him, before he > distinction. Of course, her relationship with 
had seen the delicate lustre, the pale brown of \ Alice established the party from “Ali Come- 
his own pure pearl? \ Home” on terms of familiar intimacy at once— 

A thought of that nature crossed Mr. Gold- !• and their position was quite the envy of less 
thwaite’s mind one evening, when they were all ^ favored denizens of the St. Blank. At Mrs. 
in his drawing-room. Ho admired Veronica, s Lauderdale’s one met the creme dc la creme , 
but he did not thoroughly like her. Those cool, $ literally. Riches alone were no passport, 
penetrating gray eyes of his—Gerard’s dread in > No social triumphs, however, were powerful 
the old time—had gone far toward discovering \ enough to lure her from her purpose. She 
her secret. That she had loved her cousin he i* valued one of Gerard’s smiles more than the 
was confident, even if all hbpe were dead now; > entire devotion of any other; but she rejoiced 
and he wondered why that love had not been { in a success which would convince him of her 
returned. She was just the woman, it seemed £ power. Perhaps her very indifference to homage, 
to him, to infatuate a man like Gerard. He < her haughty self-possession, was her chief charm 
puzzled over it often. i* —for surely she reigned a queen. On the 

“Has Miss Tremaine any fortune?” he asked $ evening of which I speak, her success, like her 

Alice, when he happened to be near her for a •; beauty, was at its zenith. Robert Huger was 

moment, out of hearing of the others. $ then at the height of popularity. Born of the 

“Not now—she lost it.” $ old blood, with all the tastes and habits of a 

“Lost it—when?” $ gentleman, with a fortune large enough for his 

“Since we were married. It was a sad pity. ^ not stinted wants—a sybarite, as it were, by in- 
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heritance—he had bravely shaken off the fetters 
of fashionable indolence and folly, had espoused 
the cause of the masses, and, working for hu¬ 
manity solely, had found an unexpected and 
pieeeat reward in a personal popularity which 
would have intoxicated a weaker man. He was 
a friend of Mrs. Lauderdale’s; and when he 
ranged himself among the admirers of Veronica 
Tremaine, the lesser lights felt themselves ex¬ 
tinguished, and began to watch the game. 

This night he had been urging her to sing. 
Superb as her voice was, she seldom used it in 
public. She never seemed to think it worth the 
trouble; and to-night she refused Huger, as she 
had the rest. Gerard happened to stand the 
other side of her. He was proud of her singing, 
and half vexed at her refusal. He bent toward 
her and whispered, 

“Sing for me, if not for them, Veronica. 
Imagine yourself at * AU-Come-Home, J and give 
me just one song.” 

She saw that Huger had noticed the whisper, 
and she turned to him with a smile, 

“ My cousin thinks I am willfully wicked. His 
exhortation has brought me to a state of peni¬ 
tence; and, by way of doing penance, I will 
sing, if you will let me change my mind.” 

He led her to the piano; Gerard, who felt that 
the song was for him, following. She struck a 
few careless notes, then began playing a strain 
of wild, sad melody, full of passionate woe, of 
bewildering sweetness. Then her voice floated 
out upon it—a voice which thrilled you like the 
cry of a bereaved spirit as she sang it—telling 
the whole story of a lifetime’s despair:— 

“ Though we were parted, or though he had died, 

She said, 1 could bear the worst, 

If he only hod loved me nt the hwt 
As he loved me at the first. 

“But woe is me! said the hapless maiden, 

That ever a lover came; 

Since he who lit in my heart the fire 
Has failed to tend the flame. 

“ Ah! why did ho pour in my life’s poor cup 
A nectar so divine, 

If he hod no heart to fill it up 
With a draught as pure and fine? 


> “Oh! if he were either true or false, 

\ My torment might have end; 

\ He hath been, for a lover, too unkind— 

\ Too loving for a friend. 

; “ And there is not a soul in all the world 

I So wretched as mine must be; 

t for I cannot live on his love, she said, 
l Nor die of his cruelty.” 

[ As she rose from the piano, she met Gerard’s 
\ eyes. The look lasted but a moment—but her 
^ whole soul was in hers. No one else 8aw it— 
| and as she took Robert Huger’s arm and walked 
\ away, he had no idea that she had been singing, 
| not for him, but for her cousin. 

^ Gerard questioned himself as to the meaning 
i of that look—the passion of woe in her song. 
I Not even yet did he fully understand her; but a 

> breath of suspicion had troubled the calm equi¬ 
librium of his self-satisfaction. In spite of 
$ himself his thoughts went back to that other 

I night, and the look in her eyes, when they an¬ 
swered to his, “I love you.” Could it be that 
she had loved him once? He looked over to 
where Alice was sitting—calm, gentle, and un¬ 
disturbed. How sweet and simple she was. 
There was nothing intoxicating about her. He 
I went over to his wife, and sat down by her. 
\ She welcomed him, as always, with a smile. 

$ “Brownie, you look tired,” he gaid, kindly. 

\ “No, Gerard, I was only thinking about 
| Veronica. What a strange song she sang. She 
< must have loved some one once, and been dis- 
^ appointed. That is why she is so indifferent to 
J everybody now. It is a cruel thing. She is so 
j calculated to make some one happy. How royal 
i she is? Who is there here that can compare 
\ with her?” 

£ Involuntarily Gerard glanced around the room. 
\ Some of the most noted beauties of the season 
5 were there. But there were none like Vero- 
f nica. How earnestly Huger was talking to her. 
I He thought he was glad of it. He turned, after 
\ his survey, to his wife. 

S “I think this must be the right one at last, 
j Brownie. See how interested she appears. 
\ Huger is just the man for her.” 

\ (to be continued.) 
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Liqbtlt! fall lightly. 

Oh! sleep, on her now, 

Let your rarest of balsams 
Be shed on her brow. 

Let the rosiest of visions 
Embellish her rest; 

And the wings of bright creatures 
Wave soft o**r her breast. 


Come gales from Elysium, 

Breathe fragrance around— 

The breath of the flowers 
With which chernbs are crowned; 

And let no ill shadows 
Her spirits invade, 

’Till Morn’s conquering hand 
Upon Darkness is laid. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

It was along the first week in August—I can ,, with a will; but somehow I couldn’t feel con- 
remember it by our having a blackberry pud- $ tented, and I never gave Dauphin any peace nor 
ding for dinner that day, and we hadn’t had l myself either. He was away a good deal that 
one before, and the blackberries always got \ winter lumbering, and when I was alone, I used 
ripe in the lot, back of the barn, the first week < to sit up half the night reading every book I 
in August, just as regular as it came. I could lay my hands on. There w’as a library 

Maybe you’ll think it seems sort of foolish 5 down at Kenford, and every week I’d send the 
for me to recollect the time Noel Fenton got to \ books I’d read back by the stage-driver and get 
our house by such a thing as that; but I always ^ a new pile. 

do, and I can remember just how hearty he ato •> Well, the spring came on, and I was real un- 
of it, in his dainty way, and how the great ring jj happy. It appeared to me I’d made a mistake, 
on his little finger sparkled and danced every j: I seemed to hate work, and hate the farm, and 
time he lifted his spoon. ^ Dauphin petted me with his old-fashioned ways, 

The stone in that ring was an emerald. I had £ and I expect I scolded and worried him more 
read about the like in story books, and what s than most men would have put up with; but he 
bad luck they brought to anybody who had a $ never talked back, only just sat and looked 
present of them; but I didn’t think then what ^ tired like, and worked harder than ever—olil, 
was to come, and—but I’m sure you can’t make 
English, nor anything else out of what I wanted 
to tell, if I don’t manage to do it plainer than 
this. \ rics, and made the pudding, because I knew it 

Well, then, to begin a little straighter. Dau- \ would please Dauphin, and I’d been so on edge 
phin and I had been living a year here in the <; for two days past that I began to feel ashamed 
old house; and for all it was the first year we’d and wanted to come round a little, 
been married, it hadn’t been a year of ease, nor j The dinner was ail ready, and pretty soon I 
roses either, I can tell you; for though the old ^ heard him come up on the long stoop at the 
house was comfortable enough, and the farm i> side of the house. Ho was talking to somebody, 
raised all we wanted to eat, what with Dau- jj and I just peeped out to see who it was, be- 
phin’s ambition and mine to get rich—and mine $ cause it wasn’t a voice nor a way of speaking 
more than his—he’d started a steam saw-mill ji that belonged to anybody about there—and then 
up in the woods, and, though it was likely to $ I saw Noel Fenton. 

prove a fortune, for the first it just took all we ^ He was dressed in such a pretty summer suit, 
could rake and scrape to keep it going. * ^ he looked so pale and handsome with his light- 

I don’t think I’d quite made up my mind $ brown hair and long curly moustache; and be- 
wbether I loved Dauphin Cargill or not when I «: fore I could even wonder who he was, I remem- 
married him. He was one of the best-hearted jj bered how I looked, and ran away into the 
men in the world, I knew that; but you see I’d i> bed-room and got into my pink muslin dress 
kept school a little, and I’d read more story- ji and smoothed my curls down, 
books than there was any use of, and got all j> When I got out into the kitchen again, there 
sorts of queer ideas in my head. I just knew j they both were, and Dauphin introduced me to 
enough to know I was ignorant and dissatisfied <i him, and told me how he’d come to look after a 
without knowing how to change it. I told Dau- ij lot of land his father owned about there, and 
phin exactly how I felt about it all; how I was l how there was timber on it that they thought 
willing to work, and work hard if there was \ could be managed to make money of for all 
anything coming of it; but I didn’t mean to dig, > hands. 

dig, till I grew old and gray, with never time ^ , I wasn’t often very shy, though I felt so at 
for a book or newspaper, like the folks round jj first, and somehow Dauphin’s countrified way 
me did. \ of talking never struck me as it did then; but 

So we got married, and for awhile I worked i Noel Fenton kept chattering and laughing so 

119 


\ how* he did work 1 

\ So the time got on to August, and that morn- 
$ ing I’d been out'and picked the first blackbcr- 
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pleasant, that pretty soon I couldn’t do any- < Rogers’ Italy. I never saw the book, but that 
thing but listen. , $ extract was in a story I had read. 

Before dinner was over, Dauphin managed to s “You never made that up,” said Dauphin, 
tell him what a hand I was for books and all $ I wob real mad at his stupid way of talking, 
that, for he thought there never was a woman 5 “At all events,” said Fenton, “Mrs. Cargill 
so smart as I, though, goodness, I should have * has made the lines her own by her beautiful de- 
supposed he’d have hated the sight of a book s livery of them.” 

after the way I’d been going on. 3 There, that was the way people talked in 

Fenton told us bow he’d been stopping at the jl books—it was what I had always wanted to 
tavern in the village, and had eaten boiled cab- 5 hear. I sat and wondered about the great 
bnge till he was afraid of growing into a vege- } world beyond our narrow valley, where people 
table, and somehow—I can’t tell how it came | were rich and educated; and oh! how some- 
about—it was decided that he should stay a 5 thing in my heart beat and tore because I could 
week with us; and Dauphin promised to send < never be like them! 

over and get black Lucy Johnson to come and \ Well, that week got by very fast. Sometimes 
help do the work. > Fenton went out with Dauphin, sometimes he 

I didn’t know what ailed me that afternoon, \ loitered about the house, and I hated so to have 
l never was in such a flutter, but I flew round 5 him see me at work, that what I couldn’t leave 
and put the house to rights, while Dauphin and \ to Lucy, I managed to get over before even 
Fenton went back to the mill, and Lucy got 5 Dauphin was out of bed. 

there, and we made up a lot of cake; and all j Fenton was pleased with everything, and I 
the while I was ready to cry because I had to 5 don’t suppose he made it either. I don’t doubt 
work so, and hated myself worse than ever. } that in his life of ease and luxury, yes, and 
I fixed a chamber for Mr. Fenton. I hung up j wickedness, this taste of nature was agreeable 
white curtains, and put my Marseilles quilt on \ by way of a change. 

the bed, and twisted ground pine over the glass, 5 I was so anxious he should feel the difference 
and did my best to make it. pretty; but I thought 5 between me and things and people about me— 
all the while how bare and poor it looked, and > and he did. He hadn’t been there two days 
wished he had never como near us, and yet \ before he made me understand that he did, and 
wouldn’t have had him go away for anything. ' would look at me witfr a sort of wondering pity, 
All that evening he sat and smoked his beau- 3 that gave me a queer feeling of satisfaction and 
tiful carved pipe, and talked about the places he | anger. 

had seen, the foreign countries he had visited, $ . The week of his visit was up; but whether he 
and the wonderful people whose books I had \ would have gone away, and our lives gone back 
read, till I just had to shut my eyes to keep the $ to where he came across them, I can’t tell, for be 
tears from streaming down my cheeks; and j met with an accident that made him a prisoner 
Dauphin was so pleased, what with Fenton’s $ whether or no. 

ways and the delight he knew I’d have in hear- $ He had been over to the mill, and, coming 
ing it all. sbome, he was climbing a cliff to get some wild 

“It’s like a new lease of life to Annis,” said $ clematis, when he fell and sprained his ankle, 
be. “Only think, Annis, you was dreaming, the ji and Dauphin had to get a wagon to bring him 
other night, about going in a gondoly in Venice.” 5 back in. 

Those dreadful y’s that he would put at the i; “But I have your clematis safe,” ho said, 
end of words, and I couldn’t break him of the ^ when Dauphin had done explaining. Only those 
habit! $ words, but I understood he had hurt himself in 

“Oh! never mind my dreams,” said I. j trying to please me, like men for the heroines 

“But we do,” Mr. Fenton put in; “tell it to < in books’ You can’t tell how it came over me 
us, Mrs. Cargill, it is sure to be a perfect little ; like a romance, and how much more wonderful 
poem, I know.” $ it seemed to me than all the days and nights of 

And just then he was looking straight at me, i coarse, hard labor Dauphin had spent in the 
and I knew he was thinking I was handsome— $ hope of brightening the life I wasn’t fit to enjoy, 
ami that pleased me. If I was poor and learned | I don’t believe he suffered over much from his 
lo work, he saw I was meant for something \ sprain; but he had to keep in the house—and 
else—now that was just my ridiculous idea. s for a week he lay all day on the lounge in the 
So he and Dauphin teazed me to toll my ? sitting-room, and I waited on him. 
dream, and a bit of poetry I learned once came $ I can’t tell you how pleasant those days were 
into my head, and I read it off—it was out of $ to me. I don’t know what I was thinking of. I 
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don't believe I tliought*at all. One thing you s* “You shall not be sad to-day/’ he continued, 
may believe, there wasn’t in my mind one of $ “I will not allow it; your life has shadow enough, 
the fancies, maybe you are thinking from what ij Into this pleasant room I will not have it in- 
i have said, had a place thqre. It was only that j> trude.” 

it was like living in one of the stories I was so $ I got up and brought the French books. I 
fond of—and so I just went on. jj thought he looked a little provoked, but I didn’t 

Dauphin was busy all day; and before that 'j know what at. 
week was over he was less in the house than $ “You never will talk to me about yourself,” 
ever. But I didn’t mind it. I didn't notice him $ he said. 

much, except to be impatient and fretful when s “Bless me, there’s nothing to talk about! I’d 
he wanted anything done; but the Lord knows $ rather study French a good deal. I like to 
he didn’t trouble me much in that way. ^ hear you tell about all those beautiful foreign 

So we went on, and, among other things, countries, and the great cities you have been.” 
Fenton was going to teach me French—and he i; He put up his hand and stopped me. 
praised my accent, and told me how readily I !; “If I tell you something, will you be- 
sbould learn. I’ve hated the sight or sound of i» lieve it?” 

the mealy-mouthed stuif ever since. $ “If it isn’t too unlikely,” I said, laughing. 

So I waited on him and tended him, and!; “I have been happier during the past week 
learned French of him, and let him repeat poetry $ than I have been for years. I have lain, here in 
to me, and stood the fire of his great, dark eyes, \ this shadowy room—heard the birds anfl the wind 
and really thought an angel had come down to i singing without—watched one beautiful face 
lighten the muddy river of my life a little—mud -1 bending over my pillow, felt the light touch of 
died and stAined by my own bad tempers and dis- J a cool hand on my hot forehead—and I have 
content, while I was laying the blame on all crea- i been content to dream on. If it was not real, I 
tion, instead of looking at home for the real cause. \ never wished to wake.” 

“This has been a fortunate accident,” he said, > His voice wasn’t more than a whisper, but I 
one day. < could hear it plain enough, and somehow it held 

I suppose I looked surprised—his way of put- \ me as still os if it had been an iron weight—and 
ting things was so different from the talk of \ there he was looking straight in my face with 
those who had lived by me all my life. \ those greats sorrowful eyes, till I felt the tears 

“You are pretending not to understand,” he s coming into mine, 
said. “If it had not been for this sprain, 1^ I didn’t try to speak—I was too bewildered 

should have had no excuse for encroaching ^ and dizzy like; and just then black Lucy opened 

further on your hospitality. You must have $ the door. 

found me very troublesome, I fear?” $ “Here, Miss Cargill,” said she, “come Tong, 

I told him I only wondered he had been able $ please, and see what ye think ’bout this ere 
to content himself so long. <! bread raising.” 

“ Oh, how unjust to me you are!” he answered. $ I heard Fenton mutter something, but I 
“ You cannot dream—you whose life has passsd 5 started up. I think I was glad to get away, 
in such blessed quiet.—how delightful this rest n though I couldn’t have given any reason if you’d 
is to a man as world-tired as I am.” teazed me till I was gray. 

“Do.people really get tired out in the world?” <; I flew round the kitchen and made a custard 

I asked. j for tea, and then, while Lucy was setting 

“So weary!—oh, so weary! You cannot ^ the table, I went out on the back porch, and 
think—you cannot dream how stale and dreary <; stood looking across the fields, and saw Dauphin 
it grows!” ji coming home from the mill, looking tired and hot, 

“I thought if I could get away from here— > with his hat in his hand, and his coat on his arm. 
get out of the shadow of these mountains—out l He didn’t look pleasant to me. I wasn’t glad 
into the world where there was life and change \ to see him come. It brought me right down to 
— I should never grow tired.” i> the faots of my life again. 

“And you ought to go,” he said; “this is no ^ “You look as cool and cheery as can be,” he 
place for you,*poor prisoned bird! but not alone, ij said, coming up the stoop. “I don’t believe 
You need some one to sympathise with you; to i; anybody*d suppose you belonged to such a dusty, 
understand, without explanation, *11 the thoughts s tired chap as I be.” 

and dreams which oppress you.” $ Somehow, though he smiled, the corners of 

“But I shad never go,” I said, drearily— | his mouth wtfrked a little. He wanted me to 
“never!” i contradict him, and I couldn’t; so 1 said, 

Voi. XLVII.—8 
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“Get washed and a clean coat on—tea is all \ “I insist on your wearing it,” he said, play- 
ready.” J fully. 

He went off to fix himself without a word, and v He leaned toward me, and oatching hold of a 
I went back to the sitting-room to call Mr. $ knot of ribbou I vore to fasten my collar, he 
Fenton. There he sat, looking so like a picture \ slipped the ring through the ends, and tied it 
—for he was a beautiful man—that the feeling \ there. While he was doing it, I felt his warm 
I had, when I saw Dauphin come up hot and i breath on my forehead, and his eyes looking 
dirty, grew stronger, and I forgot who it was that j straight into mine; but I could neither stir nor 
he was toiling so for; forgot how often he had Jlook up, and as the emerald touched my neck, 
worked all day, and then watched me all night ; it seemed to me to stir and sting like some lire 
when I had one of my gervous headaches, $ thing. 

patient as my mother could have been; forgot } I heard my mother tell once about being 
everything that ought to have made him look i charmed by a rattlesnake, when she was a little 
handsomer than a king on his throne, even if * girl, and her father came and killed it just as 
he’d been in a beggar’s rags. J it was ready to spring—for he heard her make 

But by the time we got to the table he came a queer sort of noise as he was mowing near the 
out, looking fresh and clean—for he was always % bushes where she sat. 

very neat round the house; yet even then I ^ Just so I felt—charmed. I couldn’t break 
couldn’t see how his good, honest face, his ^ away; and if my soul gave any cry of.warning, 
strong, manly talk, was worth a dozen of the % I was too dizzy And deaf to understand it. 
pale, helpless chaps who’d make so much more \ He never knew what an influence he had over 
show in the world than he. How it’ll be at the ) me at that moment. He broke the spell liim- 
bar of God is another thing; but 1 didn’t think jj self with one of his gay laughs, 
of that in those days. ^ “You were born to wear jewels,” said he; 

The time went on, and still Noel Fenton didn’t i; i4 my poor emerald will have a new lustre now.” 
go away. His ankle troubled him yet, he said, | Then I said it was time to start, if we were 
and he couldn’t walk very far, and used a cane ^ going to the water-fall; and I went out to tell a 
that Dauphin cut and varnished for him. !: man that was working round to get the horse 

I let things go as they would more and more, \ up. I remember, as 1 went through the kitchen 
and wanted nothing, only to sit and hear him $ where black Lucy was, I put my hand over the 
talk—such talk as I had never heard from any- \ emerald, so that she should not notice it; and 
body’s lips, seeming to put in clear words so < as I did so, it came across my mind, just as if 
many ideas that had troubled my poor brain like ij some one had whispered it, that it was the first 
shadows, giving me no quiet, only just while % time in my life I had ever had a thing to hide 
his voice went rippling on in my ears like a brook v from anybody. 

ever the shiny white pebbles. \ Only I didn’t understand my own feeling about 

One day we were going to ride over to a \ it. Maybe you’ll think I’m superstitious, but 
water-fall there was about a mile and a half be- $ sometimes I’ve thought it was a supernatural 
yond our house on the river road. How dis- $ warning from some soul that loved me, and was 
tinctly 1 can remember everything that happened \ dead. They say there can be such things, but 
that day. It was after dinner. Dauphin had 11 don’t know. 

taken his with him to the mill, because he \ We went out riding, and I wore the emerald— 
was very busy—so Fenton and I had ours $ the great, green, wicked-looking stone on my 
alone. $ neck. I never heard Fenton talk as he did that 

It was in the little sitting-room—something J afternoon, and his words never took such held 
I’d been saying about his emerald ring—and J of my mind as they did then, 
then he told me a pretty German story, and $ He talked about Italy, and made a spot just 
finally drew the ring off his finger and bade me i as* plain to me as a picture where two people 

hold out my hand. $ might live and be happy. He said no human 

“You shall wear it,” he said; “it will be a ; law had any right to chain down an immortal 
spell like the one the water spirit gave the ?soul; that its dictates were the highest rule wc 
knight.” \ could have, and that if in following them, we 

But I laughed and put my hands behind me, > violated the world’s laws, we need only look 
not because I had any superstitious feeling about > down in pity and scorn for the ignorance that 
the ring, but from a foolish feeling that they s made the world blame us. 
would look tanned and brown by the side of his i I just sat and listened as if I was in a dream, 

•leader white ones. * I didn’t half understand it all, at least not as he 
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meant me to; but I tell you I felt exactly as 15 times lately, but never in a voice like that. I 
have heard my mother describe she did when 5 tell you, that instant there came a thought in 
the snake kept coiling closer and closer, and i my head that had never troubled me before, 
she had looked at it until she saw beautiful $ and it made me turn sick with fright and horror, 
colors, as if*it was turning into a dozen rain* J “Annis, Annis!” I heard him whisper, and I 
bows. ) felt his arm drawing about me, and he just 

By-and-by we came to the fall and got out, > lifted my hands and held them to his lips, and 
and Fenton hitched the horse to a tree. j they burned as if it had been fire that touched 

We had to walk up a path a few rods, and ^ them, 
then we came just at the foot of it, and there it j I gave a start back and pulled my hands 

was dashing down over the mossy rocks, with $ loose. As I did so, they touched the ribbon on 

the great pines and evergreens meeting over 1 my neck—the emerald ring was gone, 
bead, falling a little way in a beautiful white i Between the shame at the new thought in 
sheet, then breaking on a great, flat stone that \ my mind, and fright at the loss bf the ring, I 
was all covered with ferns and little green > thought I should have fainted dead away, 
plants, and then giving another dash and scat- \ “Go and get the horse,” I called out; “I 
tering in clouds of foam into the basin at the \ want to go home.” 

bottom. i I suppose there was something strange in 

There we sat a good while, and Fenton re- { my voice—it made him go without a word. I 

pe&ted poetry, and showed me a thousand beau- ) hunted on the grass, but there was no trace of 
ties, maybe, I should have missed; then he s the ring. I looked all the way to the wood, but 
began to talk about water-falls in Switierland, $ I couldn’t see it. 

and the Falls of Ferni, till somehow there was \ I got into the wagon and we drove toward 
a great longing in me to fly off to some of those < home. I didn't speak—I couldn't—I really be- 
lovely spots, and I called out, * lieved I was dying. 

“If I could only go—only go!” jj After a little, he began to talk just as if 

He had been plaiting a little wreath of ferns, $ nothing had happened, smooth, and composed, 
and he pushed my hat off and put them on my S and pleasant, and I sat still, though it seemed 
forehead as I spoke. j to me as if I must jump out into the road and 

“ Would you be glad to go and leave this dull, $ scream! 
cold life behind forever?” he said, in his half $ I was thinking more of the ring than anything 
whisper. $ else. How could I tell him it was lost. Sup- 

“Ob, so glad!” I answered; but I wasn’t $ pose I made him angry, and he should declare 
thinking what I said. I don’t mean that—I s I was keeping it, and bring trouble on me for 
can’t well explain to you—but I mean I wasn’t s it, and maybe on Dauphin, too; and when Dau- 
thinking of him, nor of leaving Dauphin—only $ phin found it out. Oh! if only I had died that 
just thinking of getting away where I could ^ very hour when I looked out and saw him 
educate myself and make my life worth living. j standing, for the first time, on our porch! 

“So glad,” he repeated; “and yet you | We got home, and by that time I had such a 

wouldn't dare.” ^ nervous headache come on that I had to go and 

“I never can,” I said; “a woman isn’t like s lie down; but I couldn’t sleep any more than if 
a man. She must stay where her life happens j I had been on a rack. 

to be ordered; and I don’t suppose, however \ Dauphin came into the bedroom and spoke 
rich Dauphin might get, I could ever persuade s so kindly to me that it seemed as if my heart 
him to take a voyage across the ocean.” ij would break; but I couldn't have him pity me. 

He muttered something, and looked so vexed $ I just dressed myself again and went out into 
that I couldn’t think what was wrong. j the sitting-room, and somebedy came in from 

“What is the matter?” I asked. $ the village, and there I sat, and laughed, and 

“Nothing, nothing; it was only a foolish \ talked, till I saw Dauphin look at me as if he 
thought I had.” \ was afraid I was getting light-headed; and once 

“I didn’t know you ever had any such,” ijl caught Fenton’s eyes—something in them 
said. ^ made me start as if I’d found myself on the 

He drew closer to me, and whispered, \ edge of a precipice. 

“If I dared tell you all my thoughts—every $ Long after I was in bed I couldn’t get to 
one—but you would not listen^-you would be \ sleep; and when I did, I had a dreadfhl night- 
angry. Oh! Aunis, Annis!” s mare that I never could remember clearly, only 

He had called me by my given name some- 1 1 saw Fenton strangling Dauphin with a great 
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emerald ring, and then Dauphin woke me up 
and wanted to know what was the matter. 

I made as light of it as I could, and pretty 
soon I pretended to be asleep again so that he 
wouldn’t make me talk. When he thought I 
was asleep he sat up, and 1 could see his face 
quite plain in the moonlight—it was all worn 
and changed, but I hadn't noticed it before. 

“If I knew what to do,” he muttered several 
times; “I feel so wicked to think. Oh! I don’t 
know, I don’t know.” 

It just flashed across me, Dauphin was trou¬ 
bled about what had been going on, and yet he 
had been so patient and kind, and never re¬ 
proved me in any way. 

I covered my head up in the sheet, and just 
wished that when morning came he might find 
me there dead and cold, but I could neither die 
nor sleep; and when, after awhile, Dauphin got 
into a restless drowse, I just lay there with my 
eyes wide open, feeling a sense of wickedness 
and shame that was like an eternal load lying 
on my heart. 

Through it all came the thought of the ring, 
that put matters in the blackest way. I couldn’t 
tell Dauphin about losing it, for now it seemed 
no right thing that I should have had it on, and 
I remembered his fastening it. Oh! I couldn’t 
even think of that! Then if I went to Fenton 
and confessed that it was gone—what would he 
answer? How could I help listening? What— 
I was nearly Reside myself, and that is all I can 
say—for I might talk forever and not make you 
understand how many dreadful ideas came in 
my head. 

All the morning I kept busy about the house. 
In the afternoon, some man who rented a farm 
of Fenton, rode over to see him on some busi¬ 
ness, and Fenton had to go with him, so I had 
all that time to myself. 

You may think how I hunted, in hopes I’d 
dropped the ring before leaving the house; but 
it was all no use—I knew it wouldn’t be—I 
was to be punished, and that emerald was to 
be the mqans of it. 

Black «Lucy got tea ready, then she wanted 
to go down to the village to spend the evening, 
and I let her. Fenton and Dauphin came in 
about the same time, and we sat down to the 
table, and I did my best to act as usual, but I 
expect it was a poor attempt. 

After tea I was on the porch, and in the gar¬ 
den, and Fenton sat smoking on the steps. I 
thought Dauphin was busy about. I’d no idea 
of letting him go away, when I happened to 
look up and saw him away down the road to¬ 
ward the village. 


I felt as if I must scream, or run after him, 
or do something; but it was no use. 

It was quite dusk; the moon was just coming 
up bright and splendid, and Fenton came saun¬ 
tering along in his easy way into the garden. 

“You will get cold,” he said; “pray come 
into the house.” 

I let him lead me in. We went into the sit¬ 
ting-room and sat down. He acted the same as 
usual. If I had only been in a bad dream, and 
it should be ended now! 

He talked very pleasantly for awhile, but in 
a sort of melancholy way that made me feel 
sadder than before. At last, he began to sing. 
He had a beautiful voice, and often in the even¬ 
ings, when he first came, Dauphin had begged 
him to sing to us, for he loved music. 

I can’t remember the words Fenton sang that 
night; it wasn’t them, I think, but the sad, soft 
air just overpowered me after all I had been 
undergoing during the long dreadful afternoon; 
and before I knew it I was sobbing and crying 
in a wild way and not able to stop. 

Fenton stopped singing—got up out of his 
chair and came toward me. I don’t know 
whether it was some motion I made, or whether 
what had happened the day before made him 
careful, but he stood near me quite still, and 
said in such a tender, pitying voice, that it 
seemed as if it could have only belonged to a 
gentle, good man, 

“Will you not tell me what distresses you? 
I cannot bear to see you weep so bitterly; do 
trust me. Surely you may consider me your 
friend—tell me what your trouble is.” 

. But I could not speak—I couldn’t have ex¬ 
plained to anybody what I felt, my mind was in 
such confusion. 

“Oh! don’t cry so, don’t cry so, Annis!” he 
pleaded. 

“I’ll be better in a minute,” I said; “just 
let me cry a little—it does me good.” 

He came and stood close by my chair, lean¬ 
ing his hand on it, and talking kindly as a 
brother could have done. There was no spell 
over my senses—with all his strength and power 
there was no magnetism of his that could affect 
me. I was terribly humbled, oppressed with 
a vague sense of wickedness and some coming 
trouble. I just sobbed and sobbed till a kind 
of quiet came over me. 

“You are better now,” he said; “now yon 
will tell me what pains you, will you not? If I 
can help you, there is nothing I will not do for 
you—only Speak; do let me aid you—let me 
feel that you trust me, and tbftt the sweet days 
of our little past are not to be broken up.” 
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I took no thought—until the words were on ^ my husband lying motionless at my feet, half 
my lips I didn't dream of speaking them, but j in tho water, half as if he had dragged himself 
I cried out, J out in a last struggle. 

“I’ve lost your ring—your emerald ring.” * I can’t tell you how I managed, but I got him 
“And is that your trouble?” he said. “Oh! < up; I knew just what to do, and did it. I saw 
you foolish child! Dear Annis, don’t you know ^ his head was hurt, and looked for my handker- 
if I had all the gems of a king’s treasury, I J chief to wet and put on it. I had dropped it 
would give the whole for one smile from you. s on the other side of the bridge, just where we 


Never mind the ring—only keep your own $ had got out of the carriage the day before. 


secret.” j! I ran back for it—stooped to pick it up— 

I bad not moved. Oh! I didn’t know what ^ something glittered on the grass close by it— 
was coming—but he was down on his kneas ji there lay the emerald. 

before me—he was holding my han*ls fast and \ And Dauphin came to and sat up; and when 
hard, and telling me how he loved me—loved $ he saw mo and groaned, I just got my two arms 
me. i round him and held him fast, crying, 

I started up with a sort of scream, or it^ “It isn’t what you think. I love you—I love 
seemed one to me. As I did so, I looked to* \ you! Maybe I never did before as I ought, but 
ward the open window, and there, oh, my God! S I do now, and I will till my death!” 

I saw Dauphin, my husband, running past with ^ Oh! the blessed great heart of him! He did 
tho face of a dead man in the moonlight. I j> not want proofs—he was satisfied, and he just 
think I was quite craxy then! i; laid my face on his neck, and there we cried 

“Let me go!” I cried. “I hate you—I hate $ together, 
you! You are a bad, wicked man; don’t ever j; I told him the whole—everything. I showed 
come near me, nor look in my face again.” i* him the ring, and he told me how he had feared, 
Ho sprang up as if I had struck him—perhaps * not that I should be wicked and bad, but that I 
I did, I can’t tell. $ should learn to hate and despise him for his 

“Take care.” he whispered; “don’t make a $ rough ways, and then he was coming home, and 
mistake! Remember how you have helped this ^ through the window he saw that man at my 
on! Ask your husband whether he’d rather be-s feet. He didn’t know what he meant then— 

lievc that ring a love token, or-” > he must be alone to think. He ran up the road 

I broke loose from him, and ran out into the J till he got to the bridge, and fell, and had only 
yard, calling, <just strength enough to drag himself partially 

“Dauphin, Dauphin!” 5 on shore. 

There was no answer—no sound. I listened, < Then a sudden fear came over me of trouble 
and in the stillness I seemed to hear the noise of $ between the two men, and I wouldn’t be quiet 
feet on a bridge away up the road. $ till he heard me, that it was only a little folly 

A great fright came over me—I don’t know \ on Fenton’s part, and—oh! I had my own way. 
what I dreaded—I was mad. I ran toward the \ When Dauphin was better, he got on to the 
barn—the white horse in the pasture came run- \ old white horse and lifted me up before him, 
ning to meet me—I called him. I sprang on $ and wo rode home through the moonlight, and 
his back, and without saddle or bridle I was s I was the happiest woman that ever came to 
dashing away through the moonlight up. the $ her senses before it was too late for her to set 
road from whence I heard those sounds. $ her life quite straight. 

“Dauphin! Dauphin!” I called many times; jj When we went up the yard Noel Fenton 
but there was no reply. $ stood in the door, and Dauphin just put the 

The road I had traveled the day before with < emerald into his hand, saying, 

that man. I understood what the suffering of $ “My wife lyis found your jewel.” 

a lost soul was during that ride! \ And Fenton looked a little pale and defiant* 

The water-fall was in sight—on rushed the \ like; but Dauphin went on into the kitchen for 
horse—I was near the bridge that crossed the \ a'lamp, and I said, 

swift stream—it had been broken and tottering \ “You’d better take your emerald back to the 
for days. As I looked I noticed that the boards jj city, it’s safer for it there.” 
were gone now, and down below in the back > Noel Fenton laughed a little, and then he 
water I saw something lying. J went up stairs; and the next morning, before 

I was off the horse, across the bridge, and ^ breakfast, one of Moseley’s boys came to our 
down by the pool, and as I gained it the moon- 5 house, and Fenton was standing on the porch 

beams struck through the trees, and showed me £ and spoke to him; and then came in and said 
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how sorry he was a letter called him away at % came in, and he and I sat down alone in our 
once. He could not even wait for breakfast for jj home once more, and a blessed solitude it was; 
fear he should lose the train, which he had to j and a home that was better than any palace 
ride fire miles to catch. \ ever I dreamed of in the days of my old foolish- 

So he went away, and presently Dauphin ' ness. 
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UNDECEIVED. 

BY JOSEPH INK POLLARD. 


She said she loved me!—vu it love, indeed, # 

That Met her lip, her cheek, her brow a-flame, 

And lit bcr eye, when she was wont to plead 
Some portion of my heart’s estate to claim? 

With all the sweet attractiveness of youth; 

With all Love's sweetest witchery—but its truth. 

Sho said she loved me!—and her tones beguiled 
My freighted lips their burden to coofess; 

And os I kissed her, she, delighted, smiled, 

And gave me bock, with int’rest, each caress; 

And, liko a pledge in solemn moment given, 

The bond wo formed seemed ratified by Heaven. 

Alas! my heart misgave me; and tho doubt, 

When once aroused, would have its willful way; 

Sweeping like blood-hound, with a desperate shout, 
More madly fierce that it was held at bay. 

How could 1 keep the rash intruder bock, 

Or bid tho truth withhold its dire attack? 

Strong hearts have courage to await the hour 
That bears them toward inevitable late; 

Proud to assert the majesty of power; 


I Strong in their lote, but stronger in their hate; 
As those rare flowers the hand of God hath made 
Thrive in the sun, but perish in the shade. 

So young! so fair! so false to all that’s true! 

With self the deity she has eushrined 
Amid her charms, her way she must pursue, 

Led by the fancies of a fickle mind. 

To-day she slights what yesterday was dear, 

Nor knows the meaning of the word—sincere. 

I * These are not tears, which trickle down my cheek. 

Such as are wrung from bosoms rent with grief; 
But, when loved ones deceive me, I am weak. 

And find in silent weeping some relief 
< The heart may feel no lingering regret, 

I \ But finds its hardest task is—to forget. 

< Yet would I banish from my lightest thought. 
Even the memory of that dark-eyed maid. 

The bird within the fatal ineshes caught, 

If once escaped, of snares is still afraid. 

False maid! fulRe heart! out from my presence got 
Ask if I love theo now! I answer—nol 


IN TIME OF DROUTH. 

BY N. r. CARTER. 


A plea for rain! 

From many a thirsty, open mouth, 

In field and wood, on hill and plain; 

From East to West, from North to South, 
A plea goes up for rain— 

Refreshing rain! 

A thousand drooping flowers 
Plead tremblingly for showers. 

The fading grass and rolling corn, 

Their mute pleas utter, night and morn, 
For life-reviving rain I 

A sigh for rain! 

Tho bird that sings its matin song, 

Sings in a low and plaintive strain; 

And from its shelter all day long, 

Looks np and waits for rain— 

For cooling rain 1 
The brute creation looks 
For fuller springs and brooks; 

For clouded sun and dewy grass, 

And sighs in vale and mountain pass— 
For cooling ruin! 


A cry for rain! 

A selfish, bitter cry from lips 
That only murmur and complain, 

When fond bopes suffer death’s eclipse. 
For pressing need of rain— 

Enriching rain! 

They see the loss of toil 
Upon the burning soil; 

And in the fear of days forlorn, 

Their cries they murmur, night and morn. 
For wealth-enhancing rain! 

A prayer for rain! 

From hearts attuned to trusting love, 

That never asks a gift in vain; 

Unto the God who rules above, 

A prayer goes up for rain— 

Life-giving rain! 

They own Him source of All, 

That blesses great and small; 

And with a living purpose, still 
To be submissive to His will— 

They pray for needed rain! 
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MRS. BLAKE'S VISIT TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 

BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 

A’most everybody has took a tower^this sum- \ But as it happens, I haint under Betsey Jane’s 
mer; and I’ve been and took one too. I dunno < govurnnient yet, so I made all my peppcrations 
but what I've as good a right to as any other | just as if she was tickled to death with the idee 
individoaL I don’t owe nobody nothing, except $ of my going. 

Jim Hanson, the tin pedlar, for a strainer; and i The first ef August I sold ten cheeses, that 
I’ve got more’n rags enuflf to settle with him—or > come to a lectle rising seventy-five dollars, 
shall have when I cut up Caleb’s cotton flannil < I went to Dover rite off, and bought me a scarlet 
shirts; and then I owe Tim Gorch’s wife three s merino gownd—a yallcr sattin bonnit, trimmed 
cents for gifting me a pound of salleratus and \ with blue and lalock-colored roses; and the 
not making the change. ^ slickest green and blue shawl that ever you sot 

I could pay her now jest as well as not if \ eyes on to. 
she’d only take a siled postage-stamp; but she ^ I got me some new false hair—for, jest between 
don’t take stamps for fear the post-office will ^ you and me, mine is so thin I can’t do much of 
bust up. Miss Gorch is the most cautionsest ^ anything with it; and thenl got a “rat” to roll 
woman that ever you see. ^ it over, so’s to make me look like a girl. 

I’ve had a hard summer’s work of it! no J After I’d got detarmined on going, I went over 
mistake! It makes my back ache to think of j and asked aunt Peggy Miles to go with me. 
it. Feed has been so poor on account of the ? She sed she’d like to, only she dassent go in the 
dry weather, that the cows has worked thir- ^ rail-road, for she should sartingly expect it to 
selves clean into skillitons a keeping from l blow up and kerry every man, woman, and child 
starving, and haint give no milk worth men- ? with it! And as for a steamboat, it would be 
shuning. > sinful to tempt Providence by gifting into one of 

Butter has been so skeerce and high, that I’ve \ them contrivances of Satan. Aunt Peggy is a 
felt jest as if it was a sin to use it common; and \ leetle pecooliar in her idees, but a nice woman 
I haint allowed our folks none sense last July. I for all of that. 

To be shore, I alias have butter on the table— > So I told her to fix herself to start in two days, 
a plateful on it; but if anybody goes for to tech > and we’d go with the old mare. She’s nigh onto 
of it, I just tread on their toes, and give em a seventeen years old—the mare is—and haint 
look that stops purseedings at once. i>had nothing but oat-straw to eat this summer; 

One plateful has lasted us all summer. I be- ^ but she’s spunky as a colt, if you jest tech her 

lievc it’s gitting a leetle strong now; but it’ll have ;> with the whip. 

to do this month out, I guess. j; I got some now shafts put into the waggon— 

Along, in June, sometime, Samuel White he J the old ones has been tied up with shoe-strings 

went up to the White Mountains; and when he § this two years, and we dassent step onto urn; 
got back, he had more to tell than anybody thatt; and I took my green fiannil quilted petticoat 
had been to the North Pole need to have had. *; and cushioned the scat, and put a braided rug 
All that 'he hadn’t seed wouldn’t have paid for j into the bottom for our feet to set on, and my* 
looking at it. $ red and blue calico comfortable to take up in 

He sot me into a tilt to go and see for myself. I front of us cool mornings. 

I spoke to Betsey Jane, my oldest, about it, { We had considderble baggage; but then it 
but she only turned up her nose, and sed I’d takes a good deal for females that purtend to be 
better stay at home. Betsey is an awful hand \ ladies. I had a trunk, three bandboxes, a cap- 
to gad about herself, but she’s never willing for \ box, a carpet-bag full of gingerbread, an am- - 
me to stir outside the threshold. She’s afeard < briller, a parasol, a peck-measure to feed the 
she shall have to wash the dishes. I never seed jj boss with, a spare shawl, a bottle of lineament, 
anybody quite so afeard of ailing their hands as \ in case I should be took with the newrollogy, 
she is. She takes a sight of pains with ’em, and <: and a clothes-line, to tie the old mare with. 

.does ’em up in tattered rags every night of her Aunt Peggy, she had two bandboxes, a vallees, 
life, to keep ’em smooth. £ a satchel of turnovers, a sugar-box of dough- 
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nuts, a six-quart pail full of pickles, two bas- <body thinks is her own natral locks, is toe 
kets full of apples, and Bounce, her dog. J bad. 

I objected to her kerrying the dog; but she ; Howsomever, I comforted myself up with the 
sed she would’nt be sepirated from him for no *. idee that there arint no onmarried men about 
money! She couldn’t go to sleep o’ nights with- ; the house. When I finished ondressing, I hung 
out Bounce on her feet. J my clothes out of the winder to make room for 

The first day we travelled six miles, and hauled * aunt Peggy to come in; and a half hour after- 
up by the side of the road for repairs. One eend : ward we were within the arms of Morphus. 
of the waggon-seat broke down, but I put the $ We started early the next morning, and by 
pail of pickles on top of the sugar-box, and stuck v driving the old mare hard, we managed to git to 
them under the seat, and made it all right. J the Glen, House about dark. That is a nice 
The next day we did better. We went e’ena- ^ tavern rite at the feet of Mount Washington, 
most twenty miles. I held the reins and aunt t There was a black bear chained in front of 
Peggy she did the walloping with the whip—and \ it to prevent people from robbing the clothes- 
the old mare went like a boss. Lots of folks '< lines and hen-houses. Bounce he flew rite at 
banter’d me to swop bosses. But I told ’em I v the bear; but arter he’d lost a mouthful of hair 
hadn’t no time to Qilk with ’em, I was bound for £ and skin, he was glad to come back and behave 
the White Mountains. 5 hisself. 

Aunt Peggy had the worst of it. Her arm $ I asked the landlord if he could put us up. 
was so lame after a day or two, that she couldn’t j He sed he was sorry, but he was full. I asked 
skeercely git it to her head. $ him if he couldn’t give us a bed on the floor. 

At the eend of five days we got in sight of the j Ho sed it was out of the question. Then I asked 
mountains, and stopped at a small house rite ^ him if I couldn’t roost somewheres. He scratched 
in under a mountain, and close to quite a smart J big head a minnit, and sed we might have the 
little pond of water. The grandest place to raise i| dining-room table. 

geese and ducks up there that ever was! J He led otf the old mare, and we went into the 

I was pretty much tuckered out, and asked to j house. The floors everywhere waskivered with 
bo showed to my room rite ofl*. Four tow-headed < people, wrapped up in shawls, blankets, and 
children, fighting for the one taller-dip that lit j comfortables, and snoring like all possessed, 
the way, led off. Aunt Peggy she could'nt git s We cat our supper, and then I got the com- 
into the room till after I was a-bed, it was so Jfortablc and the braided rug out of the wagon, 
small—so she staid outside and let me go in ! and by the help of a cheer we hoisted ourselves 
fust. The door to it was off from the hinge*, £ on to the table and turned in. I soon got to 
and I told the young ones to set it up close, and i sleep, and dreamed that old Capt. Chamberlain 
put a cheer aginst it. Naterly, I ixpected they’d i was a trying to kiss me, and in the skrimrange 
obey me—so I went to taking off my hair and j I thrashed over, and off I rolled rite onto a fat 
pulling out my “rat,” when I heerd a giggling ^ man who was a laying close by the table, snor- 
jest outside, and on looking at the door, I seed s ing loud enuff to split the univarse. 
that it didn’t shet by as much as two inches, ;» I knocked the snore clean out of him, and 
and that space was full of eyes peeping in at me. ;; smashed his watch-crystal, and his patunt dou- 
“Mother! mother!” called one of the boys; j; ble-barrelled squizzing-glass all to flinders, and 
this woman is a peeling her head! Quick! $ scraped all the skin off from my left elbow, 
quick! only see her!” ^ The fat man yelled dreadfully, and skeered 

0 I was mad, and afore I thought of anything * some of the people nigh about out of their wits, 
about the condition of the door, I grabbed hold j Most of ’em thought the house was afire, and the 
of it to open it, and down it went bang into the ^ way they gathered yp their bnggage was lively, 
floor, knocking over five children, two cheers, < As soon as morning came, I made my toilight 
a cat, a table full of crockery, a pole of chickeys ^ as well as I could, though I had a pretty tough 
that was a roosting in the kitchen, and nigh l time to make my “rat” look decent with so 
about stunding all creation. < many folks a staring at me. As for a looking- 

I apollergised as well as I could, and ixplained | glass, I hadn’t seen my face sense I left home, 
to the folks that I warn’t used to ondressing \ I asked the landlord what about going up 
before so many spectators—and they sent the \ onto the top of Washington, for I hadn’t a gratq 
children off to bed. 5 while to stay. 

I was real mortified. For a widder woman that * He sed that most people went up in kerridgef 
may think of marrying agin some time, to be $ that belonged to the hotel—though some folk^ 
ketched a taking off her false hair that every- {purfurred to go with their own teams. 
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I told him I should go with my own team, 
then; I was acquainted with the old mare, and < 
she was acquainted with me. He advised me ij 
to leave my baggage with him, but I told him ^ 
no, I’d rather have it under my own eye. $ 

We started real airly. The sun wasn’t more’n i» 
up afore we was on the kerridge road. Ever > 
seen it ? If you haint, you’ve jest missed seeing «: 
one of the slickest roads in the country. It's i> 
about nine miles long, and jest as smooth and ^ 
even as yer perlor floor. But it’s awfully up ^ 
faint | 

They made us pay some money for going onto > 
the road at a little house, by a bridge, down at l 
the bottom of the mountain. I told ’em I thought < 
that was mean when we’d come so fur—but law! $ 
yon can’t ixpect a mean man to be born over \ 
agin into a ginerous one. $ 

The sun come out pretty hottish, and afore $ 
we’d gone more’n a mile that ho98 was as wet ^ 
as if she’d been dipped in the river. Aunt 
Peggy and I got out and travelled afoot a piece, i; 
And after a spell, I took out a couple of my ^ 
bandboxes and lugged them to lighten the load; \ 
and aunt Peggy she did the same by her vallecs*, ^ 
and (he pail of pickles. Bounce he trudged on <; 
behind, and a sorrier-looking dog you never \ 
seed. Every mite of the wag had gone out of ij 
his tail, and his ears hung down like two wilted <S 
cabbage-leaves. i; 

It was e’enamost sunset when we got to the > 
top, and the old mare was clean tuckered out. 4 
For the last half-mile I had to bawl her by the 
bridle, and aunt Peggy she pushed behind. \ 
We couldn’t sec nothing but a couple ofji 
houses bilt out of rooks; and lots and lots more jj 
of rocks laying all round, jest as somebody had i; 
carted ’em there for stone wall. jj 

I slept tip-top that night in the Tip-Topi; 
House, or the Summit, I’ve forgot which. There 
was two of ’em there, and I disrimember tother * 


from which. The morning was clear. We seed 
a si&ht of things. It .was ekal to being up ia 
Squire Ilorrick’s garrut winders, only more so. 

We picked up some rocks and some pieces of 
moss to show when we got home, and started 
to go back down the mountain agin. I rid, and 
aunt Peggy walked. 

We was a going down a pretty steep place, 
when the old mare pricked her ears at a stick 
in the road, jumped, and, law me! that wagon 
parted, I bounced out—the boss kerried off the 
forrad wheels, and the rest of the consarn, bag¬ 
gage and all, went tumbling to destruction down 
a slantindickular precipice more’n a hundred 
feet higher than the steeple of our meeting¬ 
house. 

I screeched, and clambered down after my 
vallerbles as fast as I could—but deary me! 
They was all ruined—everything except these 
bandboxes, two carpet-bags, and an ambrill! 
The waggon was all stove to kindlings! I picked 
up the remnents and clambered back with them. 
Aunt Peggy and I strung ’em onto a pole and 
lugged ’em down to the Glen House. 

There we found the old mare, with the frag¬ 
ments of them forrad wheels tied to her—but 
she looked as sober as a judge, if not more so. 

We stayed there all night, and the next morn¬ 
ing sot sail for home. I’d seen enuff. 

I led the hoss, and aunt Peggy kerried one 
eend of the pole on which the bandboxes and 
bags was strung, and I kerried the other: Bounce 
he skulked behind. 

Folks laffed at us on the way, but they laffed 
at their betters. Nobody keered for ’em. 

Thank goodneBs! we got home at last, though 
I haint been able to go a step sense, my new- 
rollogy is so bad; and aunt Peggy haint wore a 
shoe for a month. Partly because her feet is 
sore, and partly because she haint got none to 
wear. Well, anyhow, we made the tower. 
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I’M WAITING FOR THEE, 


BY ANTOINETTE LA VALLE. 


Bt my widely open casement, 3 

Where the crimson roses cling— ^ 

In the moonlight I’ve been sitting, < 

Singing songs we used to sing. J 

I’ve been waiting for thy coming, 4 

But my watching has been vain, < 

For I'hear not yet the foot-fall \ 

Of thy steed upon the plain. s 

Once I thought I beard thee coming, <1 

And my heart throbbed with delight, 

But when forth I sprang to greet thee, j* 

Tvu a stranger met my sight. 


Sad and dreary I turned backward. 
Sought my lonely room again, 

And for hours I have been sitting, 
Waiting there for thee in vain. 

Now the Summer moon is waning. 
Soon the stars will fade from sight; 

I must seek repose, my darling, 

I will watch no more to-night. 

May bright angels guard thy slumber, 
Bringing dreams of love to thee, 

And to-morrow’s cheerfnl sunlight 
Send thee safely home to me. 
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“ONE EVENING'S WORK." 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOHA’S COLD.” 


A door opened and shut in the hall, and a 
voice called at the foot of the stairs, “Come, 
my daughter, you will be very late—James has 
been waiting for you a long time.” 

Rebecca Ware moved across her chamber, in 
answer to this summons, and paused a moment 
at the glass in her old-fashioned bureau, for a 
last consultation, before she went down stairs. 
She must have been very vain if the result had 
failed to please her, for even the little squinting, 
cross-grained mirror, which grudgingly reflected 
a tithe of her tall figure, showed her straight as 
an arrow, slender as Psyche, fair as a marble 
lily. Too well accustomed to this sight, how¬ 
ever, her admiring glances were not dedicated 
to her own beauty, but to the unusual splendors 
of her dress, arranged more with reference to 
her future than to her present position. For 


t tastes and live amidst pretty surroundings; to 
\ move about the spacious rooms and tasteful 

[grounds, and feel herself at home among them 
all, an ornament in keeping with the rest. In 
^ all her affection for James Arnold, truly ac- 
\ knowledged and felt, I think Rebecca must have 
\ found her pride suited as well as her heart, and 
| been half conscious of making what the world 
\ calls “a good match.” 

[ She glided swiftly and noiselessly down the 
| stairs and entered the dull back parlor, where 
J the family were usually assembled in the even- 


< ing. Her entrance did not create any very 
| marked sensation; her mother looked up, for 
J an instant, from the great basketful of clothes 
$ she was mending for half a dozen noisy boys; 
\ her aunt Vavinin shivered and drew closer to 
i the fire, as the chill draught from the door 


the ring which sparkled on her finger—not a <: reached her; her father had fallen asleep over 
diamond, indeed, but bright with stones hardly ^ his paper, and was not awakened by the sound 
less costly if more modest—that her lover with. ij of her light footstep or the rustle of her silk, 
better taste had chosen—the flowers which $ Only James Arnold arose and came forward 
drooped in her hand, the pretty bouquet-holder \ from the dim corner in which ho had been sit- 


that confined them; all these expensive acces-^ ting moodily apart, with a quick, impatient 
series, which she now paused to admire, were j: movement that gave him no time to notice her 
tokens that she was soon to exchange the plain j; beauty nor her dress. If his glance touched 


necessaries, provided with difficulty from her i either, it was to bring a look of dark dissatis- 


father’s narrow purse, for the luxuries of an- j faction to his face, and his tone in speaking was 
other station and life. Too proud to accept j abrupt and stern. 

more than these trivial tributes from her be- l “Your shoes will be too thin—you had better 
brothed husband, her slender means had been \ change them.” 

taxed to the utmost to properly provide the \ “James thought, my dear,” interposed her 
drosses for the trousseau, one of which she was < mother, gently, “that you would like to walk 
now wearing, half-ashamed to display it so j this evening, it is so fine, and you have had no 
soon, but unable to resist the temptation its ^ exercise to-day. I ought to have told you to 


silken glories offered by contrast with the older < bring down your thick boots.” 
and plainer contents of her wardrobe. s Poor Rebecca turned away, vexed and be- 

She glanced around the little chamber as she 5 wildered; the privileges of her belleship were 
left it, thoughtful of the coming change, and j dear to her, she did not like to resign them, and 
forgetful, I fear, of 4he happy days she had j was terrified by this first omission of a usual 
spent there in spite of its faded carpet—over \ attention on the part of her lover. Besides, 
which she trod like a queen—of its plain, old- j she was really weary with the tiresome duties 
fashioned furniture, its dim, small windows, its of the day, and would have enjoyed, ns she did 
grudging little glass, which made it more an J all luxuries, the lying back on the comfortable 
aggravation than a pleasure to bo young, or j carriage-cushions, and being conveyed without 
beautiful, or well-dressed—in the satisfactory \ further trouble to herself, or injury to her 
vision of the handsome, well-appointed man- $ pretty toilet, across the drear three-quarters 
sion in which she was soon to reign ns mistress. \ of a mile that must be parsed to reach Squire 
It was something to preside ovor that elegant j Thurston’s. She had no fancy for toiling along 
establishment; to be able to indulge expensive * that bleak, dark road, all the way up hill in the 
13J 
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face of a keen March wind, and arriving at her 
destination disheveled, and disarranged, and 
unbecomingly flushed, obliged to explain the 
disgraceful reason to her young companions. 
It was a crime of leae majeate in James Arnold, 
his first, but it was greatly to be feared not his 
last. It looked like the early throwing off of 
the mask of courtship, the rude awakening to 
the commonplace indifference of married life; 
and Rebecca was too well accustomed to the 
sweet power of her position as a beauty and a 
fiancee, to be content with this sudden with¬ 
drawal of homage, this premature assertion of 
supremacy. Her vanity was even more cruelly 
wounded than her love; and she was aware of a 
strange shock of resentment and repulsion, as 
she slipped quietly down the stairs, for the 
second time arrayed for her enforced walk, 
and took his offered arm, her heart burning 
hotly with bitterness and rebellion beneath her 
stately, silent manner. 

It was a poor preparation for the brief sen¬ 
tence he launched at her like a deadly missile, 
without a word of preface, as soon as they had 
passed the gate. 

“Rebecca, I am a ruined man.” 

She was conscious of starting from him in 
dismay, of uttering an exclamation of surprise, 
pity, chagrin; but she did not comprehend how 
deeply the announcement affected herself, till 
he went on slowly and laboriously with his ex¬ 
planation. 

“It is as sudden to me as to you; the times 
hare long been growing worse, but these rapid 
fluctuations take everybody by surprise. I knew 
that my later speculations had not been suc¬ 
cessful, yet did not fear such disastrous results; 
but several firms with whom I was connected in 
business have unexpectedly failed, and their 
downfall will involve mine. It would be use¬ 
less to go into details—I shall lose everything— 
except your love Rebecca.” 

His voice slightly trembled in saying this, 
and his arm pressed more closely the slender 
hand it supported; but she was busy in calcu¬ 
lating the probable results of his information, 
and hardly heeded this unusual display of emo¬ 
tion, so different from the cold, stern manner 
in which he had forced himBelf to speak. What 
would these losses involve? was the dominant 
question in her mind; and how far would they 
affect that near future of her own, which had 
seemed so bright only this evening? Even in 
her small experience she had known people to 
fail, and yet remain surrounded by all the ele¬ 
gancies and comforts they had enjoyed before— 
but there was a suggestion of dishonesty in 


connection with this which she believed—and 
feared—he was too upright to share. What¬ 
ever hopes she hfcd dared to entertain were 
rudely scattered, and many brilliant castles in 
the air forever dissolved by his next distinct 
and decisive words. 

“Our marriage must be celebrated in the 
plainest manner. I regret that your prepara¬ 
tions have been made on so large a scale. Our 
wedding trip must be given up, of course; a 
party is equally out of the question. I told 
Johnston, to-day, that I could not take ' the 
house; we must go home to my mother.” 

Now old Mrs. Arnold was the most disagree¬ 
able old lady Rebecca knew, possessing her 
son's cold, reserved, and distant manner, and 
somewhat unprepossessing appearance; without 
the warm heart, the upright soul, the just and 
liberal mind, the tender and generous impulses 
that redeemed these qualities in him, and made 
him noble and loveable. A tacit dislike, which 
gave promise of ripening into an open enmity, 
already existed between this severe matron and 
her intended daughter-in-law; while James, 
loyal to both, and not given to close scrutiny, 
had never detected or feared the existence of 
such a feeling. The elder woman held her 
son’s bride frivolous, mercenary, and vain, ex¬ 
aggerated her love for the luxuries and adorn¬ 
ments her beauty deserved, and thought her 
pretended attachment to the rich merchant a 
ruse to gain them; the younger, conscious, per¬ 
haps, of her own defects, and fully alive to 
those of her future relative, returned the aver¬ 
sion with secret dislike and silent disdain. No 
wonder that this proposal following the suc¬ 
cessive shocks of disappointment—the loss of 
the fashionable wedding trip which was to make 
Fairfield stare in respectful astonishment—of 
the wedding party at which she was to have 
electrified its society by shining in a wonderful 
satin dress, at this moment lying in silvery 
uncut folds in a drawer of the old bureau up¬ 
stairs; the beautiful house, which she had so 
long looked upon as hers, and visited, and 
talked, and dreamed about as such; these were 
bitter blows and hardly to be borne, but worst 
of all was this calm conclusion he announced. 

“No, no,” Bhe cried, interrupting him with 
passionate refusal, “I will never go there.” 

“What then can I do?” he sadly said, his 
voice, for the first time, falling to the low tones 
of distress and despondency. “Would you have 
me give you up, Rebecca?” 

An impulse of pity overflowed her heart and 
trembled in Borne sweet words upon her lips; 
after all, he was her lover, almost her husband; 
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it was her place to sympathize and advise with, 
to comfort and console him. If she had been 
inexperienced and romantic, she wonld have 
declared that she did not dread poverty, and was 
willing to work for and with him; but Rebecca 
had little romance in her disposition, and much 
experience of toil and privation in her daily 
life—she knew what work and poverty meant, 
for she had felt and suffered both. Not of that 
lower kind belonging to a elass which is not 
ashamed to demand and reoeive the alms and 
assistance it requires, but the more painful 
ordeal of pinching economy, tastes and feelings 
cramped perpetually by narrow means, sacri¬ 
fice and deprivation, in which no aid can be 
asked, no relief accepted by the proud and poor, 
who have inherited a position that must be main¬ 
tained by a daily warfare and a constant strug¬ 
gle. In marrying, she bad looked forward joy¬ 
fully to an eternal release from this distasteful 
life, and to lightening the load for those who 
remained behind. A sickening sensation of dis¬ 
appointment and despair rushed over her, as she 
began to realize that it was, instead, to inaugu¬ 
rate a fresh series of trials, in which she was 
to be principal instead of assistant, and conduct 
the battle of life at her own proper cost and 
expense. The soft gush of gentler emotions 
disappeared, pettish anger took the place of 
compassion. Was not she more to be pitied 
who must resign and was expected to endure 
so much? Was not she, too, to be considered? 
Were her feelings nothing? The thought of 
these wrongs gave a shade of resentful fretful¬ 
ness to her £ono in replying, which her lover 
mistook for sadness. 

“We had better postpone it, then,” said she, 
sullenly. 

Arnold caught at the words with an obvious 
sense of relief which mortified Rebeoca deeply, 
for her mood was too unreasonable to admit the 
real cause. “Perhaps it would be better for a 
little while,” he answered at once, “till I can 
see my way more clearly, find what my liabili¬ 
ties are, and what my means will be. I shall 
lose a sweet comforter in you, my dearest, but 
it may be only right that I should give up that 
hope for the present, until I can save enough to 
support you, or find something to do.” 

Something to do! He, the wealthy merchant, 
the successful man of business, to whom she had 
so long looked up with veneration and respect 
that all who knew him shared; feelings whose 
alloy had so largely mingled with her love that 
it shivered and tottered from its place in her 
heart when these firm props were removed. A 
man whose ventures had never failed* whose 


fortunes had never faltered, whose ships had 
always come home full freighted, whose stores 
had always prospered and increased, till he stood 
on a safe and secure eminence above the sordid, 
struggling crowd, who strove and labored for 
their daily bread, as her father toiled for his 
poor salary, that this gilded bubble should de¬ 
ceive all eyes for years, and never break till 
she was involved in its ruin and misery! 

James Arnold went calmly on, quite uncon¬ 
scious of the surging rush of emotions his words 
produced in the mind of his only hearer. He 
thought her strangely silent, but, in the confusion 
and hurry of his own thoughts, failed to compre¬ 
hend and sympathize with hers. For the past 
few days this crisis had been gradually drawing 
nearer, and from long looking forward to it, he 
had grown accustomed to the prospect, and felt 
relieved when the painful time of concealment 
was over. If he missed the clinging pressure 
of his future wife’s light hand from his arm; if 
he failed to hear her sweet voice respond as 
cheerfully as he had hoped, the pang that fol¬ 
lowed was brief, and easily reasoned away He 
had been too harsh and hasty in his announce¬ 
ment, the kind fellow thought; she was flurried, 
frightened, and grieved in her quiet way; he 
was selfish to tell her all this on the eve of a 
party of pleasure, to spoil her enjoyment, and 
burden her already with his cares and troubles 
before she had vowed to share them as his wife. 
He watched her stately, graceful figure, as they 
entered, gliding under the lofty arches of the 
doors, and sweeping up the broad stairway of 
Squire Thurston’s elegant house like one born 
to the splendor, about her, and, turning away, 
sighed to think how ho had hoped to transplant 
her to such a home as this, and be repaid in 
seeing how proudly she would adorn it, and how 
utterly all such hopes must now bo laid aside in 
the certainty of coming ruin. 

In her first sullen pique against her lover in 
the matter of the carriage, Rebecca had felt 
a momentary temptation to remain at home, or 
to exchange her handsome dress for something 
more suited to the walk. But she rejoiced that 
neither of these impulses had prevailed as she 
descended to the drawing-room, and noted the 
festival-array of the hall and vestibule in passing, 
through them. Flowers and lights, and velvet 
and satin, and gleaming silks and sparkling 
stones, were all about her—her own queen-like 
person reflected in the long mirrors, as she 
passed before them, like a lovely picture; her 
own rustling, silken train, and laces and wreaths, 
were only harmoniously in keeping with the 
rest, and gave her the confidence and serenity 
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she so much needed and might otherwise have < her inward flutter did not extend to the serene 
lacked. • i> beauty of her face, or disturb the sweet and 

A bevy of scandal-loving dowagers, self-con- * gracious repose of her manner. Harry Thurston 
stituted a committee of inspection, surveyed her <; surveyed her, seated before liim, with discrimi- 
koenly as she passed, and exchanged ominous 5 nating and undisguised admiration. She was 
whispers and meaning looks behind their faus. ij right in assuming that he had forgotten her as 
Rebecca was atno loss to understand why James s a child—so he had. That slender maid, with 
Arnold had drawn her hand through his arm; he ^ braids of shining nut-brown hair, complexion of 
was leading her forward to greet their hosts with v purest Parian, and eyelashes of wonderful length 
bis usual grave dignity of manner and unosten- jj and silky splendor, had disappeared from his 
tatious elegance of dress—her trailing robes and j memory during his college life and subsequent 
jeweled ornaments Bhining and glistening in the •; travels, as utterly os her notes from his memo- 
full blaze of the chandelier. A ruined man, ^ randum-book, and her lock of hair from his 
a poverty-stricken woman, who must starve for J vest-pocket. Their youthful flirtation, carried 
a year to come to pay for this worthless finery jj on under cover of convenient classics at school, 
of a postponed marriage, she could feel the sting, !> and long since superseded by more serious en- 
and hear the hiss of the gossips’ tongues while «; tnnglements on the part of both, might have 
she strode stately up the long room as if she > remained comfortably in the background for- 
trampled envy and slander beneath her vie- \ ever, but for Rebecca’s transient splendor of 
torious feet. The momentary conflict of emo- j; array, and flush of bloom and beauty. As she 
tions had given to her cheeks a scarlet color, to jj now sat, queen-like, superb and still, the light 
her eyes a bright light, that enhanced and i* wind idly lifting her laces, and displaying more 
deepened her beauty. The comfortable, elderly jj fully the rounded contour of the nrm and neck 
couple, the squire and his wife, stood astonished jj they draped. The glare of the lamps reflected 
—they hardly knew her; the daughters, finished !; on her satin skin, and in her lustrous eyes, 
at a fashionable seminary, seemed dwarfed in j; Her companion, who fancied himself a connois- 
manner and stature beside her, and were sur- ij seur in such matters, determined, in his own 
prised into deference and politeness. On Mr. j; mind, that no more beautiful woman could be 
Henry Thurston, the newly returned heir, in J found to bear his name, and do his taste credit, 
whose honor the entertainment was given, a ^ in the eyes of what he called “that world.” 
more startling effect was produced. Hitherto \ By various manoeuvres he detained Rebecca 
he had rather languidly received the visitors $ in his society for hours; nor was she loth to en- 
convoked for his benefit, replying with but in- $ gross the homage of the hero of the evening, or, 
different grace to the various welcomes with '< to enjoy the consequence it gave her among her 
which they saluted him, and taking refuge as l young companions, who too soon would be able 
much as practicable behind the smiling civilities 5; to mortify her by their knowledge of her changed 
of his dressy sisters. Now, however, hastily \ circumstances. Perhaps already the gossips 
buttoning a glove with which he had long been jl were whispering of her intended husband’s rujn, 
toying, and casting a rapid glanoe downward ij and conjecturing all the consequences that she 
over the faultless apparel, which a moment be- i knew were to follow. Humiliation in the future 
fore he had not deemed worth a thought, he s was inevitable; she determined to forget it in 
suddenly rushed forward, forcing himself into a J the triumph of the present, and taste the dan- 
frontrank, and monopolizing Rebecca’s greeting s gerous, delightful pleasure of Harry Thurston’s 
to her hosts, somehow succeeded also in appro- ^ admiration, so lavishly offered, a§ a balm for 
priating her hand, and, amid a shower of ex- ^ the pangs that pierced her proud heart, with 
cuses, drew her away to a distant seat. ) pain most bitter even in the anticipation. Never 

“Surely these aro the last,” he exclaimed to ijmore beautiful than under the excitement of 
his sisters. “Agnes, Caroline—pardon me for a j: these goading thoughts she had the victory she 
moment while I renew acquaintance with an £ desired, and epjoyed it to the uttermost. She 
old friend. Have you forgotten me, then, Miss \ saw the countenance of her handsome young 
Ware?—Rebecca, may I say? Have a few years \ escort flush and kindle with triumphant pride 
of absence effaced all recollections from your $ as he bore her away from the circle of admirers 
mind and parted old playmates and com- 5; her unusual animation had gathered about her; 
panions?” \ she saw his eyes return to the fascinating study 

His handsome head bent low over hers, his > of her face, and felt the felicity of the conquest 
dark eyes looked into her own, longingly, linger- j; his looks and tones assured her she had made, 
ugly. Riebeeea was flattered and pleased, but \ There was a sort of stern satisfaction in to 
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shining among these bright scenes which, per- > 
haps, she might never visit again—like a bril- j 
liant rocket, which mounts high through thes 
night, and dazzlidg all eyes with brief, sudden ij 
splendor, sinks down to its original obscurity, 5 
und is seen no more. If she was doomed to this n 
fate, she would at least so shine as to be remem- J 
bered, and thus take a trifling revenge on the $ 
man who had made it what it was. s 

James Arnold, meanwhile, ever kind, thought- J 
ful and unassuming, had devoted himself, as ; 
usual, to the aged and the neglected, leading out J 
forgotten wall-flowers, introducing shy young j 
men, and bestowing on awkward Misses all quiet 5 
and friendly attentions. He did not follow s 
Rebecca’s movements, or give her conduct aj 
thought; his confidence in her was too supreme \ 
to be shaken by an hour’s frivolity; and if he \ 
noticed the feverish vivacity of her manner, or | 
stopped to listen to the frequent music of her i 
laugh, as she swept past him among the whirling \ 
crowd with her handsome partner, it was only \ 
to regret that she must relinquish hereafter, for ^ 
his sake, this gay and luxurious life which she s 
so enjoyed, and which Bhe seemed born to adorn. J 
When supper was announced, mindful of hisi 
duty, he hastened through the fast-emptying^ 
rooms to find her; but she had already joined \ 
the moving throng on Harry Thurston’s arm, > 
and made no attempt to relinquish it as her own < 
proper escort drew near. Arnold gently ex-| 
plained. “I was detained, Rebecca—pardon? 
me.” She thought he repeated the necessary^ 
apology in a mechanical matter-of-fact way, \ 
like a husband who knows there is no further ^ 
need for civility or attention to his married J 
wife. Her lip curled, and her eyes gleamed i> 
bright with suspicion. Thank heaven! Bhe was!; 
not married yet!—and she moved on steadily s 
without offering to withdraw her hand from the { 
close clasp in which her partner’s arm still held it. <: 

It is of no consequence,” she coldly answered, $ 
“I am going with Mr. Thurston.” $ 

“How? I don’t understand.” 5 

“I shall go with Mr. Thurston,” she repeated, J 
turning her large eyes full of insolent light upon $ 
him. $ 

“Rebecca!” $ 

Surprise, grief, indignation struggled in his \ 
tone; but there was no time for remonstrance t 
or explanation, if either felt disposed to make $ 
it. The crowd swept on; James Arnold dis- > 
appeared; and Rebecca was led by her triumph- \ 
ant escort to the head of a long table, where, j 
under the blaze of the wax-lights, and the gaze $ 
of the crowd, she must rally her disturbed i 
faculties, and recover her shaken self-possession. J 


Her partner noticed her paleness and abstrac¬ 
tion, and tried to dispel them by his attentions; 
had they lessened her beauty, his interest might 
have gone with it; but paleness for hevwas only 
another form of prettiness, and his sympathies 
grew warm. 

“You are faint*” he whispered; “take mj 
arm”—and not waiting for an answer, he art¬ 
fully insisted on yielding his place to a couple 
who had been disappointed in obtaining one, and 
drawing Rebecca after him, plunged into the 
crowd, from the mazes of which, lost to all ob¬ 
servation, they presently emerged on a lonely 
piazza. The wind was blowing chill and cool, 
but Thurston had secured a shawl during their 
hasty flight, which he wrapped about }iis fair 
companion with a tender hand. 

“I saw you were annoyed,” he murmured, 
“by that fellow’s unparalleled rudeness. I 
wish you would give me leave to stand between 
you and all further annoyance from him.” 

Rebecca was silent; how could she reply that 
the fellow thus censured had almost a husband’s 
right to be as rude to her as he pleased? How 
explain to one apparently a stranger to the re¬ 
lations between them, the remorse and terror 
Bhe felt at her temporary revolt? Was it, indeed, 
only temporary ? What punishment would James 
Arnold inflict? Would he abandon all claim to 
her, leaving her to the tongues of gossips, re¬ 
jected and forlorn, or should she be obliged to 
subdue her pride to the concession of sueing for 
love and pardon to a man who had ruined all 
the bright hopes of their joint future by his ill- 
advised speculations, and then treated her dis¬ 
appointment so coolly. What was she to do? 
She hardly knew—her brain was in a whirl. The 
sight of the luxury and beauty, in which she so 
delighted, which she had so lately thought were 
now as hers for life, but found forever lost again, 
half maddened her; the events of the evening 
seemed a troubled dream, over which she had 
no control; and, in a spirit of reoklessness, she 
resolved to let it glide on to what end fate willed, 
with no further care or effort on her own part. 
Nothing could be worse than this maze of love, 
regret, remorse, doubt, fear and hope, irreso¬ 
lution and profound unhappiness, in which she 
wandered. Welcome the hand that should lead 
her forth—no matter to what! Mr. Thurston’s 
was promptly extended, as if in answer. By the 
pale gleam of moon and starlight he had watched 
her troubled face, and read within it all the con¬ 
flict that was passing in her heart. None would 
have fancied, in seeing the almost lover-like de¬ 
votion of his manner, that he understood per¬ 
fectly the relations of his fair companion with 
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th.' j*orson of whom he spoke to her, as, dropping 
hi? voice to the lowest and tenderest cadence, 

he wem on, 

“Rebecca! you would not have me suppose 
that this man is anything to you? Surely I 
have not returned, after so long an absence, to 
hear such disastrous news; to find you less true 
to our early dream than I have been, or hoped 
that you would be? Tell me our weary time of 
separation bas not made you so entirely forget 
me, or, at least, that it is not love of him or fear 
of his displeasure, that agitates you, in allowing 
me to resume my rightful place at your side?” 

“No,” faltered Rebecca, ashamed of the 
cowardly denial while she made it, yet uncon¬ 
scious of the further concession it implied, but 
desperately yielding to every unlucky impulse 
that prompted her on this fatal evening. She 
thought of Peter, of Delilah, of Sapphira, of all 
traitors and false witnesses in sacred history or 
profane, and despised herself most of all—but 
the word was said, there was no going back. 
Her companion bent nearer, bis hand clasped* 
eloser, his breath came warm on her cheek; 
most gentle and fond was the tone in which he 
spoke. 

“The annoyance you suffered was my fault; 
let it be mine to shield you from it henceforth. 
Will you not trust me, to whom, above all others 
in the world, your happiness is dear?” 

His voice was sweet and thrilling; he raised 
her hand to his lips; she permitted the salute 
passively, with a strange confusion of mind, in 
which misery and flattered vanity strove for pre¬ 
eminence. A distant door opened, she fancied 
she heard footsteps, and sprang away from him. 

“It is cold here,” said she, shivering. 

“And you are quite faint and exhausted; but 
the supper-room is full, we cannot get in there 
again for an hour to come; yet you ought to have 
something. Stay! I know what will do.” 

He led her to the other end of the long piazza, 
unlocked a door, and, throwing it open, invited 
her to enter. 

“This is my den,” he said; “a place my 
mother has given me for the storage of the 
curiosities I picked up abroad. I confess to 
having occasionally used it also to smoke in; 
but as it has only lately been set apart for my 
purposes, the atmosphere is hardly ^poisonous 
yet.” 

The room looked snug and comfortable, and 
was handsomely fitted up; a bright fire glowed 
on the hearth, and heavy curtains were dropped 
before the windows, shutting out the chill and 
darkness beyond. A lamp burned brilliantly 
on the reading-table, its glimmer was reflected 


$ in the glass-doors of a set of carved book-cases, 
$ and by a silver tray, with its load of decanters 
t and goblets that stood on the side-board. All 
l the furniture was of polished wood and rich 
J stuffs. The carpet was soft and of gay colors; 
£ the walls were hung with a fine French paper, 
'< and decorated with choice pictures. Appear* 
\ anees indicated that Mr. Harry Thurston had 
* made himself as comfortable as circumstances 
Sj permitted, which, with bis fortune, he could well 
ij afford to do. None of these evidences of wealth 
and taste were lost on Rebecca—they pierced 
\ her foolish heart with a keen pain. Such luxury 
£ to her was Paradise lost; through its handsome 
jj young-owner might Paradise be regained. She 
•} felt a longing hope, almost as keen, as she 
^ turned her beautiful eyes upon him. 

$ He smiled; his gaze had not been idle either, 
$ and in her face he bad read the powerful charm 
$ these pretty vanitieB had for her. Nor was this 
^ all. He had noted how handsome and elegant 
she looked among them, how the rich setting 


| of the room enhanced and displayed her beauty; 
£ and he determined to win her for his own, the 
| choicest ornament there. One or two well- 

I chosen statues towered cold and fair above a 
mass of vases, shells, pictures, and antiques, 
evidently just unpacked, which lay about their 
^ feet. Not less fair and stately stood Rebecca on 
\ his hearth, her white dress gleaming by fire and 
^ by lamplight, which shone so softly on her face 
<! in all its pride of loveliness. 

\ The young host touched the bell. “Mrs. 
ji Jones,” said he to the bewildered housekeeper, 
s who responded to the summons, “this lady and 
$ I have been obliged to give up our place at the 
J table, and despair of getting any supper. The 
J room is crowded full. Can’t you send us some- 
t thing here?” 

•j “Certainly, sir.” 

i* A servant presently brought a tray of deli¬ 
cacies, which Henry Thurston pressed his guest 
to eat. Much of the strangeness of absence had 
l worn away, and Rebeeca felt almost as com- 
> pletely at borne with him, as when they used 
to sit together under the arbor at his sister’s 
juvenile tea-parties, or devoured lunch from the 
i* same basket at a village picnic. Her natural 
j; manner was stately and impressive, and Henry 
ij was so easy, so hospitable, so pleasant, that it 
ij was impossible to bring any embarrassment to 
$ their little tete-a-Ute feast. She ate the viands, 
$ she drank the wine he put before her; the blood 
ji sprang back into her cheeks, the light to her 
Cyes; she felt a restless flow of spirits taking 
$ the place of the last hour’s apathetic misery, 
> and experienced a vivid pleasure in the devoted 
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attentions of her companion, whose look seemed 
already to claim her as his own. 

Sounds were at last heard of the company 
leaving the supper-tables, and the two deser¬ 
ters, winding through half a dozen rooms and 
passages familiar to both, succeeded in joining 
the returning procession, unobserved, and pro¬ 
ceeding with it back to the flowers and lights 
of the great hall. Up and down its long extent 
they promenaded in the stream of moving 
couples, or whirled through the ball-room, 
sometimes together, oftener apart, for Rebeoca 
had many other admirers, who, long despondent 
under James Arnold’s superior claims, seeing 
her now openly free of him, dashing and spark¬ 
ling alone, needed no encouragement to join the 
circle about her, and crown her the belle of the 
Misses Thurstons’ ball. “It is too bad, Harry,” 
complained one of these, seeking for consolation 
from her brother, “for that Miss Ware to make 
herself so conspicuous! I imagine she doesn’t 
know her place.” 

“Do you know it?” asked Harry, shortly, a 
red flush mounting to his forehead. 

“I know she is a poor girl, a mere adven¬ 
turess. See her now dancing with Mr. Lenoir?” 

“She won’t interfere with your designs on 
him, my dear, for I intend to marry her myself.” 

“Brother!” 

“I intend to make her my wife, so please 
govern your conduct accordingly.” The young 
heir strode off to join his friends: Agnes fol¬ 
lowed hjm with her eyes in weak astonishment. 
“She is engaged, thank heaven!” thought she, 
“so there is really no danger, after all. I sup¬ 
pose I may as well be polite;” and as the time 
of departure had now come, she drew near her 
fair guest and former companion with many 
gracious speeches. Rebecca was very pale. 
James Arnold had silently approached and 
stood waiting. Young Thurston was close at 
hand watching her intently, and as she remem¬ 
bered the half pledge she had tacitly permitted 
the latter to seal on her hand, she felt there 
was reason to fear a collision between the two 
men. Her evening’s work was near comple¬ 
tion ; what she had sowed in sinful folly must 
soon be reaped in pain. She hod delayed, as 
long as possible, the dreaded moment in con¬ 
versation with her last partner, who now took 
leave, and they were left almost alone in the 
rooms. She rose, trembling, and faltered forth 
t her adieus. Old Mrs. Thurston, struck by her 
appearance, declared she hardly looked fit to 
return. They interrogated Mr. Arnold—was his 
carriage a close one in which she might be shel¬ 
tered from the wind? His answer was short 


5 and stern. “He had none,” and then came a 
j clamor of voices in dismay and discussion. Mr. 
$ Arnold was upbraided for thoughtlessness and 
#ant of gallantry; the carriage was offered; she 
j was pressed to remain all night. In the midst 
j of it, a servant came to Harry with a message, 
l “My light buggy has been made ready,” he 
<announced, coming forward, “and I will drive 
\ Miss Ware back to the village. For her sake 
t: Mr. Arnold will consent to waive his privilege, 
\ I am sure.” 

\ “But it is so late for you to go,” objected his 
t; mother. 

\ “And Mr. Arnold is her escort,” interposed 
l his indignant sister. 

| Rebecca said nothing. How beautiful she 
j looked, standing there so still, irresolute and 
j pale, more beautiful than any other woman 
\ he had ever known, in .the flush of joy and 
s gayety; she must be his! If he let her go alone 

S' with this Arnold there would be a lover’s quar¬ 
rel, a reconciliation, his newly-asserted claims 
^ on her would be forgotten, his evening’s work 
$in vain—she would be lost to him forever! 
\ Surely, the end justified'the means! He came 
^forward boldly swallowing a last scruple of 
\ honor. 

5 “The young lady has given me the best right 
^ to take care of her.” 

s James Arnold heard, and a quick change 
^ passed over his pale face. Rage, grief, con- 
$ tempt—what was it? Who dared look to see? 
v Rebecca heard, but did not lift her eyes, and 
•; the rest were silent. 

$ “Rather sudden, isn’t it, my boy?” suggested 


$ the old gentleman, at last, 
s “Oh, no, sir!” returned Harry, confidently, 
^ “an old attachment.” 

\ And now Rebecca, compelled by James Ar¬ 
il nold’s steady gaze, must raise her own to meet 
ij it; and shrink and shudder as she might, let him 
cread there confession or denial of the charge 
| that had shaken his faith in her. Yet how 
| should she endure the trial? How could she 
5 look without confessing every fond and tender 
\ impulse of her wavering heart, every true 
i thought and generous feeling of her cowardly 
| soul? How keep from rushing to his feet and 
^ falling there, and crying upon her knees, “Base 

1 N and unworthy of so great a love, so long a kind¬ 
ness, spurn me, lest I die?” How see in those 
sad eyes, clear mirrors of the past, sweet memo- 
\ ries, precious ho^es, gentle emotions so closely 
| linked together, that to tear them asunder was 
| like a real and dreadful death? How bear 
\ without self-betrayal to both the old love and 
I the new, this cruel test they offered her, standing 
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in simulated courtesy and proffering each a > she was left alone amid the luxury of the best 
hand, which she in taking from either must for- \ bedroom, to which she had been taken after her 
feit honor and self-respect forevermore. j recovery. If thorns pierced her pillow, if re- 

“Choose, Rebecca,” said Arnold. $ grets tortured her heart in the silence of the 

She knew weH he meant “forever:” and his \ state apartment, there were lace, and silk, and 
eotd, clear voice, his stern manner, swept back i damask to bind the wounds, there should have 
in a moment the tide of temptation against * been healing balm in the sight of the pomps 
which she had battled all the evening. Weak, and vanities for which she had bartered her 
vacillating, vain, her mind unstayed by prin- i truth away. A portrait of her accepted lover 
eiple, unprepared by trial, abandoned itself \ hung over the mantle. She looked long into the 
again to wild revolt in this crisis of her fate. bright, unthinking eyes, and tried to imagine 
She forgot the sweetness of the past in the bit- •; them fixed on her with the expression she had 
terness of the present, long years of loving > often seen in those dear ones so lately looked 
kindness for a second's stern emotion—ties that i upon for the last time. In vain! A different 
had seemed light and pleasant but so lately, \ fate and love must now be hers—staking her 
tortured and harassed her now, and held her i> happiness with a desperate hand, she had won 
back from liberty. An instant before physical jj or lost all forever! Between a true and deep 
weakness alone had prevented her from making affection that years had tried and tested, and a 
the step forward that would leave hor sobbing s sudden ephemeral passion that might perish as 
oa James Arnold’s breast; now, in this sudden $ quickljr as it had sprung up, she had made her 
revulsion of her wretched weakness, his cold, s choice, and must abide by it. 
harsh tone of command seemed that of a keeper > She came down the next morning a cold and 
whose chains she would dio to break. All the ji silent woman, looking ten years older than the 
wrongs, trials, humiliations of a life with him $ bright girl of the evening before; the family 
crowded before her; the poor, mean house* $ thought it the effect of illness and excitement; 
the sordid, daily toil, the severe, disagreeable i her intended husband had hi» own secret theory 
mother-in-law, poverty, tyranny, drudgery, dis-s which no one shared; but the knowledge he 
grace, a stern, unloving husband. Anger, shame, $ possessed did not materially alter his plans, 
selfishness, revenge, struggled fiercely in her $ He drove her home to her mother’s house that 
heart with love, and truth, and duty—struggled ij afternoon, under the black sky and through the 
and conquered. Reason was quite obscured, 5 tempestuous wind of a wild March day. The 
passion reigned in its place, and weakness was J carriage whirled along like lightning, the fast 
stronger than either. She turned and gave her £ trotter did his best over the short mile that lay 
hand to Harry Thurston, and fainted at his $ between the two places; but brief as was the 
feet. drive, it was sufficiently long to have the wed- 

The Misses Thurston curled scornful lips at J ding-day decided. Rebecca showed no desire 
this “romantic scene;” their mother, with some- ? to postpone it—he might do as he pleased, she 
thing like motherly tenderness, bent over the ^ 8a ^—she even seemed anxious that the time 
fainting girl; the squire was divided between > should be short, which she must spend among 
admiration of the “fine woman” who had ac-1 her present surroundings, full of bitter retro- 
cepted his son, and regret at her sudden illness; s spection, of rebellion how much more dread- 
and the son himself, a flush of triumph onhissfuMy useless than ever before! She thought 
cheek, the light of victory shining in his eyes, <; her new lover very generous and kind because 
lifted his fair burden in his arms, and watched \ ho did not seek to pry into her disturbed heart; 
with more than common exultation his rival $ hut satisfied himself with giving her assurances 
leave the house. ^ of his own love, sweet flatteries that broke upon 

“ Wa a ever woman in thia humor wooed? J her dull reflections. These soothed lier restless 

Was ever woman in this lmmor won 1’’ | pain, she was glad to be dear to somebody. 

he muttered, as be locked himself into the little \ She felt like the lonely casteway of a wreck— 
room her presence had so lately adorned, to jj self-made, but all the worse for that—and clung 
dream away the tedious hours till daylight, over \ to the one fragment that had risen out of the 
the decanter and segars, in waking visions of ij deep, into which all the reBt had gone down 
his future bride. j with weak, desperate hands. 

Apd Rebecca could not leave the shelter of { “Let her only be my wife,” thought the hand- 
the manor-house that night, though what her t some Harry, as he drove back agAin, alone, 
rest might be in the costly bed on which they ji after a brief undemonstrative parting with his 
laid her none could know. At her own request $ beautiful betrothed, 14 and she will get ©v*r this 
Yol XLVII.—9 
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nonsense immediately and love me dearly. She < such things with impunity; but Rebecca was not 
always did—it is only this fellow’s influence ^ heartless. Regret and shame, and repressed love, 
over her which makes her restless—and that j a consciousness of her own cowardice, falsehood, 
we’ll soon be rid of.” ;> and selfishness, preyed on her mind ceaselessly. 

Arrived at home, Rebecca told her family, \ While the wedding-cakes were being made, the 
calmly and quietly, of the great change that had j; wedding-flowers cut, sho fell ill of a fever, 
been made in her since she left it, receiving op- > When she recovered, her lover married her, and 
position, congratulation, wonder, inquiry, re- J; took her away. His ephemeral passion was 
gret, with the same cold serenity of resolve. «! gone—gone with her lovely bloom, with the 
No one in the household had over disputed her \ light of her eyes, the glory of her abundant 
will—none dared gainsay it now. She received S tresses, the statue-like grace of her figure—but 
her new lover at the time and place that she had s he called himself a man of honor, and would not 
been used to receive the old. She walked and i desert her who had deserted another for his 
talked, she rode and drove, and danced and ^ sake. Instead of the bright beauty he had pro- 
sang, as before. James Arnold’s gifts were £ mised to show his friends, he brought with hkn 
placidly packed up and returned; all trace and ^ to the city a pale, faded, sickly invalid, whose 
token of his presence was removed; in their j; only merit was, that she was not peevish or re¬ 
stead newer tributes came—books, music, jew- Opining; for Rebecca had found help and strength, 
elry, bouquets—the usual offerings of a lover. {and courage now, and bore her hard trial un- 
I cannot say that these frivolities Gid not \ complainingly, as the neglected wife of a dissi- 
cheer her poor weak heart a little, as old Mrs. \ pated, unloving husband. With prayer and pa- 
t Arnold’s fierce denunciations eased her con- ^ tience she won him gently back at last, to love 
science. The sparkling solitaire upon her hand; I; her with a better love, and live abetter life than 
the new and rare perfume upon her toilet-table; j he had known before. They came down to the 
the daily homage of beauty and luxury, of praise ^ old home at Fairfield again, he a purer and 
and adulation that surrounded her, served as | graver man, she a sweet and noble woman, 
such dazzling delusions do serve, for a little | whose lost beauty none could mourn that felt 
while, to deceive and comfort the soul that has J; the gracious charm which had succeeded it, and 
abandoned for them realities far more precious. $ the pain and sorrow of whose early treachery 
But there came a time when these poor follies <had died out of the memory of James Arnold, 
could baffle pain and cheat remorseful memory $ almost an old man now, with a group of rosy 
no longer. Heartless people can do, and daily do, \ children around his knees. 


NAMELESS. 

BY MARIA L. HOPKINS. 

I knits’ it must bo so—I always felt $ It thrilled forth the soul’s music once and last; 

That smiling somewhere, there wero eyes to melt s And what if it was fated, and It passed 

The frozen fountains of my life away. I » Thus utterly and evermore away? 

I knew, os I walked forward in the shade, > Re who called out the wild and wondcrous strain. 

That somewhere, in tho luturo, God had made j Bears a charmed heart amid the false and vain; 

A life-sun of my soul—and so I stayed < Charmed against falsehood, and love’s bitter pain. 

In patient bopo for the sure dawning ray. ij 'Twill ocho through his soul all life's long day. 

* I always, always knew, that I should meet \ The blessed Spirit came at last to me, 

A spirit, that would make life's music sweet, j; As it comes one© to all humanity— 

And that I only then should learn to live; s A life-ennobling, rare and radiant guest. 

But still, a low tone ever prophesied, s What matter if its wings of wondrous white, 

’ That when the restloss wandorer, world-wide, J; Left me bewildered by their blinding light, 

Should come at last, and linger at my side, s And life looks darkened to my spirit’s sight? 

Come sorrow now, or pain, I have been blest. 

And now, sometimes, a tone comes hauntingly 
: Hearing sweet mnsic In Time’s ocean roar, ^ Back to my sonl—and oh! so lovingly!— 

And waiting for the slow, sure coming fate. £ From o’er the sea of absence, years, and pain; 

The silent hoarfcJiarp—silent all life long— > For the Past’s sake I bear on patiently, 

Thrilled ’neath the master-hand, gentle and strong; 5 The loss of the bright angel gone from me, 

And wildly sweet was the soul’s matin 6ong, | But list not of the tone which tenderly, 

E’er It was left unstrung, and desolate. * At twilight, whispers, “ I will come twain.” 


’Twould to my life a nameless sorrow give. 
So I went sunward on tho solemn shore, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP “THE SECOND LIFE. 


Parsonage, August 1st. 

It rains to-night, a sharp, sleety rain, driving 
against the windows with a low continual moan. 
It puts me in mind of the Banshee old Norry 
used to swear belonged to our family, and who 
cried to warn them of death or danger. I wish 
it had been a “Brownie,” instead, who did all 
the work while the mistress slept. The Scotch 
are cannier about even their guardian spirits 
than the poor Irish. What a dull, foreboding 
fnight! I looked out of the window just now, 
and saw the rain drenching garden, and stable, 
and road, and murky clouds gathering every 
moment to make the night heavier. Inside, tho 
little wood-fire burns pleasantly, though it is 
late, one o’clock, and baby is asleep in his 
cradle, where I can touch him with my foot as 
I sew. John has been sleeping, too, for some 
hours. Where I sit, I can see his face, sallow 
and haggard, against the pillow—different from 
the ruddy, cheerful face that belonged to my 
lover ten years ago! Years that have out hard 
and sharply into it. 

What a hard fight it lms been for him to find 
bread and butter for the children and me; and 
how nobly he has fought it only God and I 
know. Day after day, month after month, in 
all those ten long (years, the same constant 
strain on mind and body, and never once one 
selfish thought—ail done for “Kitty and the 
boy 9 .” I sometimes think the only rest he 
knows is in his sermons; he seems to throw off 
then the hard, griping present, and feel that he 
is himself again—the free, bold thinker that in 
Boston, before we were married, stood on a 
platform with his own peers and was recog¬ 
nized by them. He gave up much to preach 
God's word when he abandoned the law—place, 
and fame, and chance of advancement. I often 
donbt when I look at his dull boorish hearers 
in this little village, and notice how the dis¬ 
course (almost incomprehensible to them) in¬ 
variably assumes a logical form, whether he 
did not also give up his true stand-point and 
work. But God knows. I cannot help looking 
back to-night. Not at our gay, careless life 
before we married, but since then—here. When 
I remember the scraping to keop body and soul 
together on the pittance the church gives 


i the sickness, the hoarding, oent by cent, to buy 
\ even this poor furniture we have—I do not 
n wonder that John lies there, fagged and worn 
$ out, a wreck of his former self. And I could 
^do so little to help! Sewing and cooking for 
\ the wee ones brings in no money. I am tougher 
j; and stronger than John to-day, though I used 
Ho be a delicate girl. I remember how he used 
\ to fret at seeing my hands chapped and hard 
l with the washing the first year we were mar¬ 
ried; (I had a pretty hand then) but we have 
£ had too serious troubles since to think of such 
trifles. 

Well, about this visit to Boston. I can’t help 
talking to my journal. John and I have some- 
\ how grown silent together. At first we kept up 
\ the habit wo had in our courtship of reading 
S together, discussing the news and current litera- 
> lure of the day; but, after a year or two, we 
< could not afford to take the papers, nor buy 
\ books, and soon our usual topics became—how 
the flour was to be got, or the children shod for 
winter. I am sorry. One feels hungry for 
something outside of this, as Herder, when 
dying, asked for a great thought to refresh him. 

I feel sometimes as if my soul were so drenched . 
with thoughts of dollars and cents that it was 
hardly worth saving for heaven. It is like 
opening a safety-valve to complain or talk to 
5 this journal. I write in it, therefore, a line or 
^ two at night when I have sewed until midnight. 

$ That is my stopping-place. 


} But, the visit. John was very much averse 
J to it at first—is so still, indeed. But Charles 
|Lowther is so old a friend that he dares to 
^speak more plainly than any one else would; 
5 and this summer, when giving us his usual in- 
Ivitation, he wrote, “You have Defused me these 
Hen years, Curtis, but now I will take no re¬ 
fusal. You require rest imperatively; heart 
Sand liver and brain are overworked, and to 
< persist in your course is simple suicide. I write 
\ as a physician, now, not merely your friend. I 
don’t want any of the children; send them out 
wholesale to Deacon Simms. Let Mrs. Curtis 
have a breathing space—heaven knows site 
needs it. Next time the bairns shall come. Our 
place abuts directly on the sea, so you shall 
have aH the benefit of surf-bathing without 
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undergoing the fashion or vulgarity of Capo ^ cuts to the quick. To think my sons must grow 
May hotels as of old.” It was long before J up boors, half their days given to the scraping 
John would consent. He has grown morbid, ^ and saving of a dollar, while Lowther s, because 
sunk down in a sort of dull apathy, from which | of the possession of a little more lucre, start 
nothing rouses him. When at last it was de- ; high and fair in the race.” I did not answer 
cided we should go, he could not bear to be t; John. I thought him unreasonable aud morbid, 
separated from the children. “You and the £ and, also, to tell the truth, that a little inter- 
boys have come to be my world, Kitty,” he said. £ course with his fellow-men was just w’hat he 
“What do I oare for this circle of beav-esprits $ needed. For our boys, there is no need of 
that Lowther will have gathered about him? >: their growing up boors, if they do not draw in 
L?t us rest in our humble little nest here, and •: culture with every breath, as the Lowther chil- 
‘iet the world go by. f ” I was very glad thatdren. I did not tell John how heart-sick I was 
John loved his home so well; but still I thought \ to be with them, especially poor baby; nor how 
a breath of fresh sea air would be a good thing. ^ oppressed I am by the different atmosphere 
If the “nest” did not need carpeting and doing \ here. We will stay the fixed time, I am re- 
up so dreadfully, I would like it better. $ solved, if it will benefit John. I understand 

So we nre going. Tom and the twins and s the different influences which the Lowthers life 
George are off on Saturday to Deacon Simms’ ;> and ours will exert on our ch^dren. It is ail 
to romp in the hay-fields; and aunt Ann will 5 education simply to be in this place. Nature 
keep Jem, who is two years old, and large 5; and art have done everything for them. The 
enough to leave, though I call him “baby,” $ house is distant a few miles from Nabant, on 
yet. We will start on Monday. I have just * the same range of sea-rocks, commanding a 
finished John’s three new shirts; with those view’ of the sea and coast for many miles, the 
and his old ones he will do very well; and he $ surf dashes up on the lower ground of the park; 
has, of course, a good puit of broadcloth—one $ from the upper windows of the house the ocean 
worldly advantage in being a clergyman—at is seen alone, unblemished by any glimpse of 
any rate. For me, I can whiten my old straw ' land, in all its eternal variety of colors and 
bonnet over some brimstone and trim it up, $ meanings; and there is no such educator as the 
and my wedding silk has been dyed black, and j sea; no such help to the development of a 
really looks as good as new. It amuses inc to ^ vigorous manhood. The establishment itsolf is 
think of the preparation l would have made for i no show’ place, but founded on a wide, solid 
such a visit ten years ago; but since John has % affluence, large and generous in all its details; 
ceased to notice how I w*as dressed, or looked, j a thorough home, with well-wooded pleasure- 
I never think of it, only to bo clean. Our love \ grounds, stabling, dogs, stock, pets of every 
is founded now on something deeper than mem $ kind; in-doors, an atmosphere of comfort and 
externals. Well, to-morrow I will be busy pre- ^ beauty, pictures, books, music, guests coming 
paring tho children’s clothes, so I will go to bed. > ancl going, a well-trained band of noiseless ser- 
Roek Point, August 1th .—We have been bore s vants; different from our little parlor with its 
for three days now at Mr. Lowther's country- \ faded carpet, and the children’s mother, maid 
seat. The sea air and bathing has already $ of all work! Yet the faded carpet was worked 
made a change in John's face, I fancy, given j; and saved for during a whole year, and sewed 
it a color. But he grows more depressed and n in such a happy, jolly fashion! John trying to 
home-sick every day. He came to our room $ help me by threading the needles and joking all 
just now, where I was writing. “Let us cut ^ the time. Oh, well! God knows what is best 
this visit short, Kitty," ho said. “I am like a for our boys. 

plant torn up by the root away from our home i* August 8 th .—Somo old friends of John’s came 
and the children. I suppose solitude has mado >, last night whom Mr. Lowther had brought to 

me morbid and over sensitive. But I am not jj meet him; the Quaker reformer, R-, and Dr. 

fit for this sort of life. I want to go back.” >P-. Already John is coming back to his old 

He paced backward and forward through the < self with them, forgetting his nervous wretched- 
room. “It galls me to the soul,” he said, at ji ness of yesterday. If this rest only does work 
last, wiping his forehead, “to contrast Low- $ a cure! I should not heed any discomfort if 
ther’9 way -of living and ours. For myself, I«: there be a chance of that. And discomfort 
don’t heed it. 1 chose it for a pure motive. \ there is none, except home-sickness; for the 
But when I think of the chances of which my \ dear boys, and then—it is trifling to mention 
boys are deprived, the culture, the refinement $ such a silly thing—but Mrs. Lowther, with all 
of taste and manners—the width of thought, it ? her cordial kindness, seems somehow to regard 
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me as a martyr, never forgets the girl I was - been a happy day. Now that John feels at home, 


before I married, and evidently looks on me as 
a physical and mental wreck, a sacrifice to the 
inakiug of a “bad match.” It is irritating to 
be pitied, and especially to bo pitied for being 
**a wreck.” 

August 9 th, Evening .This has been one of 
the happiest days of my life. A royal day in 
itself, brimming over with clear, cool sunshine 
and harvest-scented airs. Then it does my very 
soul good to see John so looked up to, met with 
a certain deference as he is by these scholars 
and men of note. He is in his right place now. 
I sat this morning watching him on the piazza, 
the center of an animated group, his eyes kin¬ 
dled, and a smile on his face; the old, delicate, 
shrewd smile, I have not seen there since the 
first years of our marriage. The presence of 
these old friends, this attrition, even of a few 
hours, of his mind with kindred minds, has 
brought back the true tone to it. I would not 
have believed a few healthy hours could have 
worked so apparent a change. He is becoming, 
too, more en rapport with the other guests. 
There are many, of these. The house is large, 
and it is the delight of the Lowtbers to gather 
around them rare and fine minds at this season, 
when they can offer their friends such unusual 
pleasures of hospitality as the private sea-bath¬ 
ing and sailing. 

Last night Miss C-arrived, of whose music 

we have heard so much. I saw her walking with 
John before tea this evening, and immediately 
after they went into the music-room, where we 
ail silently followed at the first touch of her 
fingers on the piano. She has marvelous skill, 
and ax wonderful delicacy of expression in her 
music, and voice, too—for she sang one or two 
songs only, Schubert’s ballads, and Adelaida. 
I was glad she possesBed the tact to choose just 
those that would chord with John’s mood. 
Music used to be a passion with him; and it is 
years since he has heard anything better than 
the church choir, with old Hummcll, the tailor, 
as leader. He came and sat down in the window 
by me—the lamps were not lighted, aud the 
others were scattered about the room in noise¬ 
less groups—aud I could sec the slow tears of 
intense feeling come into his eyes now and then. 

“It was like coming to ray old home again,” 
he said to me, when we were alone. “But I 
forgot, Kitty, you are no musician.” It hurt 
me that lie should say that. I cannot bear that 
we should be separated in any thought or feel¬ 
ing: and, besides, though I do not understand 
it scientifically, I always thought I compre¬ 
hended the meaning of music. However, it has 


> and begins to enter into bis life here with zest, 

\ I can be more contented; all I need is to get 

> into a quiet corner, and watch him. 

> August 15 th. —It is selfish in me to be discon- 
s tented where John is so thoroughly happy ; but 

my heart aches to see the children. And then, 
l except the pleasure of seeing him enjoy himself, 
i there is little I care for here. I do not relish 
$ reading as I did, when it was a habit with me; 

\ and I am always conscious, in making* up their 

< little parties for sailing or riding, Mrs. Curtis 
j is asked ouly from courtesy—so Hind someex- 

> case to remain at home. I am dull; have loft 
s the habit- of expressing myself easily; and even 
J when I am amused, show it but little. I don’t 
j; blame them if they look on the silent, middle- 
\ aged, Mrs. Curtis as a dead-weight. A man does 
$ not grow old so fast as a woman. John is, on 
^ the other hand, of all the guests, the one most 
s eagerly surrounded and sought for. I find Mr. 

*• Lowther has told John’s story to these people, 

>, and the sacrifice be made to speak the truth— 
s so he has become a sort of hero among them. 

£ He hardly understands it, for 1 never told him 
J what I felt his life to be, how worthy reverence. 

{ I loved him, and I thought he knew. Something 
\ about him, too, seems to appeal to the better 

< part of all these men and women, and causes 
J them to cluster about him, to try to enter into 
$ personal relations with him—and he is ready to 

do that. Ilis delicate instincts; his keen sensi- 
$ tiveness to pleasure and pain; his personal 
$ magnetism, make it almost impossible for any 
s one of culture and feeling to come near him, and 
jj not feel that this man is something to him, per- 
j sonally, which no other man ever was. It 

> amuses me to see how even his sickly pallor. 
«; and picturesque, fastidious face, add to his 

attraction in the eyes of these young girls from 
s the city. 

ij I set myself to write this all down ns a punish- 
'! ment for having felt selfishly lonely last night, 
,< when the boating party stayed out late coasting 
^ about in the moonlight. There was society 

> enough in the drawing-room and library, but I 

> feel lost without John, always—so I crept off to 
i my own room and cried myself to sleep, think- 
s ing of our little home and the boys. 

i; Avgust ISlh. —I begin to count the days of 
s our stay here. I wish we were at home. It is 
\ harder to be unselfish here than in our own old 
‘I ways of jogging ou. Ugly fancies and doubts 

> creep into my mind which never were there be- 

> fore. 1 wonder, sometimes, if I was the proper 
? wife for John; if there are not needs and tastes 
} in his nature which I do not satisfy. And it is 
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such trifles that have made me feel thus, I am 5 months and years. Going down to dinner I 
ashamed almost to recount them: such as the : looked at the other women at the tabic. I did 
overheard question of an Irish chamber-maid—; not wonder my dress irritated and disgusted him. 
•* Was you woman in black Mr. Curtis’s mother, ■ There were none of them who had not tact and 
or wife?” That was the first. I smiled when ; means enough to suit their garments to their 
1 heard her, but I could not help looking in the •' age aud figure—the most simple often the most 
glass. I never before felt how broken I was. I becoming. I saw ray mistake; the same money 
It shocked me to see the pinched, thin face, with \ would have bought me a pretty warm-colored 
the dark circles under the eyes, and the stooped t robe as I used to dye this dingy bit of old 
shoulders, on which my dress hung flabby and ' finery. Well, John's love surely does not de- 
ill-fitting. I seemed destined to overhear no good ; pend on the color of a gown. It will all be right 
of myself without being a listener. This morn- ; when wc go home. 

ing I was ii* one of the bathing-houses when J August 120 th. —We are not going soon. Mr. 

Hiss C- and the old Quaker, R-, John’s' Lowther told me, to-day, my husband had con- 

friend, passed, on their way to tho beach. They J sented to remain another fortnight, as the sea 
stopped to look at my husband, who was seining * air and water proved beneficial. I hope it may 
with some fishermen. “It is a ‘most delicate ; be true, but to my eyes his face has a relaxed, 
yspirk’ which dwells in that frail body,” he said. 5 haggard look I never saw there. I fear the rc- 
“Yes,” she replied, “but—pardon such a femi- ; action when this season of indulgence is over, 
nine question—how came he to be mated with ' and we go back to the old drudgery. For me— 
that wife of his? She appears to be dull and \ but I will not dwell on the morbid fancies of 
cloddish, utterly incapablo of comprehending ; these last two days. John is anxious to remain, 
him.” He answered, hesitatingly, “She had s and that is enough. I never have questioned 
great beauty, I have heard.” “It is scarcely j his authority, and will not now, unless I think 
possible to credit.” with a polite sneer, such as; it harmful to his soul, as well as body, to stay 
women give so easily; “if so, he bought it dearly, f in this house. What have I said 9 No matter; 
He seems to me to have been starving, for mental < let it go. 

food as well as physical.” It was brutal; but; I never knew my husband so intensely alive 
the woman did not know she gave the stab, of s as now; every nerve and feeling seems sen- 
course. After I came up to the house, I sat < tient, ready to give and receive emotion. It 
down in my chamber, sick at heart as never be- \ may be tho sudden relaxing of the bow after so 
fore. John came in to prepare for dinner. Is long and painful a strain: I don’t know. He 
turned my back, looking out of tho window to $ has found a quick aud chording echo, too. 
hide my swollen eyes. Presently I rose to pin ; She came day before yesterday—this Miss 
on a clean collar—the only change of dress I ji M‘Donald, of whom we had heard so much, 
had to make. John camo over* and looked at J entered the drawing-room after dinner, when 
me from head to foot with acritical, vexed air. \ the brilliant gaslight and groups, scattered all 
“Why do you wear that eternal black gown?” % about the rooms, gave a proper eclat to her ap- 
he said. “It gives you the look of a mute at a j pearance. I was sitting near John, who was 
funeral, Kitty. And your hair—could you not; playing chess with C<» 1 . Shaw, when I saw him 
arrange it to give you a more girlish air? Mrs. J suddenly pause, knight in hand, with a half 

F- has tho eye of an artist; her coiffure $ exclamation, and a bright flush of pleasure on 

makes a picturo of her face—^-couldn’t you catch j his face. I turned and felt tho same glow, as 
an idea from her?” Now it was weak to be i if a beautiful picture had suddenly been placed 
hurt by these careless words, dropped as ho ; before me. The arch opening into the library 
pulled about the articles on tho dressing-table, ; was concealed by heavy, dark velvet curtains; 
looking for his pencil. But it did hurt; and; between these, and holding them apart with 
after he was gone, I looked at the sallow face > each hand, so as to form a drapery about her, 
in the mirror, and pulled the folds of the old ; stood the most curious-looking girl I ever had 
dyed gown—my only one—with bitterer tears; seen, leaning slightly forward, her eyes glanc- 
than ever I thought to shed. I had great beauty % ing around the room with a look of childish 
—if it was gone now. I thought I had earned » eagerness. The tableau was so singularly beau- 
love from him founded on something deeper. I; tiful, that, for a moment, there was a sudden 
had neglected my dress, my person; had I time; silence; then Mrs. Lowther hastened forward, 
to “make a picture of my face,” with the dinner i and the others gathered around this apparently 
to cook, the ironing to finish, and five boys to \ most welcome of all the guests. I have a man’s 
sew and patch for? and that, day after day, for ; love for a woman’s beauty; and I confess that 
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from my corner, glancing over my netting- 
needles, I spent the evening watching this girl, 
whose every pose and look made a new and 
piquant effect. Her fragile figure gives her the 
appearance of extreme youth; she has the rare 
combination of pale golden hair, and exceed¬ 
ingly dark, large eyes, brows and lashes; her 
akin is delicately tinted as an infant’s. Her 
manner that night was simple, genuine, brim¬ 
ming over with an innocent gayety. I turned 
to John at last to see if he were as interested 
and amused as I; but, his game finished, he w as 
watching her furtively as he talked, with his 
face heated, and eye kindled. I did not wonder, 
remembering what a thirsty, keen eye he has 
for beauty, and how ho detects it, sleuth hound- 
llkc, hide in what corner it will. And it is so 
long since he has been gratified by either na¬ 
ture or art. He was presented to this Gertrude 
McDonald, and talked to her a few moments. 
“She has nothing in her,”,ho said to me, after 
we had gone up stairs, “a mero ignorant, art¬ 
less school-girl. Hut her power of expression, 
in face and form, is something marvelous.” 
She wasted but little time before showing him 
his mistake in rating her. The next day he 
sought her out, simply, I knew, as I should have 
sought for a song or picture that once had given 
me pleasure. She came to the sofa where I was 
at work, and sat down with him; they talked of 
beoks, of art, of politics, religion, with the 
game gay, fresh naivete on her part, breaking 
forth, now and then, into some saying, startling 
from its novelty and truth. I as well as John 
was amazed: her mind seemed capable of as 
many graceful and new attitudes as her body. 
John was delighted. “She has the brain of a 
poet, and the soul of a little child,” he said to 
Lowtber, enthusiastically. A scarcely percep¬ 
tible shrug of the shoulder was tho only reply. 

August 2’2nd .—I think I can understand why 
John follows this girl so hungrily; she is ex - 
prcssioii in body and soul, if I may so try to 
make my meaning clear to myself; every least 
thJught or feeling which rises in her own brain, 
or which she catches from others, she drama¬ 
tizes by her look or words with an infinite tact 
and beauty. It is a new sensation to John, he 
has been so long shut in on himself, compelled 
to live a' self-regarding life, as concerns his 
thought, that this free demonstrative utterance 
of inner life of all that women usually hold 
secret—an utterance, too, so exquisite that his 
taste h pleased and stimulated by it, is just 
what he craves. His curiosity will soon be 
satisfied, I am sure. For Miss M‘Donald there 
is such an evident zest in their intercourse for 
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• her, that she reminds me of an actor, who, finding 
$ one high appreciative t^itness in the audicuce, 
5 “plays up” to him. 

s August 24 th. —The movements of this girl 
^ have strange fascination for me; if for no other 
s reason than that others, noticing the attraction 
•» she has over my husband, watch me, askance, 
i; with curious, amused eyes. Surely, it has not 
^ come to that! that I am to be degraded into 
l the position of a neglected, jealous wife. Yet 
i; I cannot help following her every step with a 
\ quick throbbing interest, and a sickening dread 
ij of I know not what. This morning, contrary 
J to my usual custom, I accompanied the sailing 
\ party. John looked dully surprised, but indif- 
$ ferent, and in a fqw moments forgot my pre- 
^ sence altogether. They were fishing; had one 
or two fishermen on board to direct the ama- 
J teurs. By these men, Miss M‘Donald arranged 
^ her basket, and, dressed in her dark merino 
s wrapper, her hair snugly tucked away in a hat, 
$ gave herself up to the business of the day. She 
!> came to fish—and she fished, disregarding the 
$ rest of the party, with an earnest zeal that was, 
J even to me, irresistibly captivating and inno- 
^ cent. To-night—a change in the programme, 
s Von der Wart, tho Gqrman litterateur, whom 
s Boston has for its pet now, camo out to dine, 
$ and in the evening read for us two or three 
\ scones from Egrnont, and some of Schiller’s 

i shorter poems. Afterward, Burger being alluded 
to, Mrs. Lowther asked Hiss M‘Donald to recite 
$ one of his ballads. She assented good-humor- 
s edly, and chose Lenore. I noticed that there 
£ was a general stir and hush in the rooms, as 
% though people settled themselves as to the en- 
s joyment of a treat. She began in a low, trem- 
$ bling voice, which lost its embarrassment in a 
s moment, but remained subdued, sinking to a 
$ whisper in the most effective parts. But the 
$ power of the woman! I have seen great actors 
s in my day, but none ever startled and mag- 
^ netized me as this one, for a mistress of the 
i; art she assuredly is. When she uttered the 
•> fatal words which sent the soul who spoke them 
| to hell, my blood chilled as though she were, in 
^ truth, the lost Lenore. But, oh! the dilated 
^ horror of her eye—the anguish in her low cry, 

j» “Ob, mutter! mutter! hin ist hint 

> Vtrbtren ist Verlorvn /’’ 

l I looked at John. His lips were white and 
»compressed, his eye followed her like a man 
* charmed. Had the cry a meaning for him then? 
; Had ho something lost out of his life forever, 
J which might have been, and was not? He rose 
^ and left tho room. I dared not follow him. 
> “Mr. Curtis is nervous,” Mr. Lowther said, 
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politely, when the reading was over. “I do not ^ blame. I see it now. I was sitting, alone, by 
wonder Lenore oppressed him; Miss McDonald s the window, last night, looking out to tho sea. 
would have made a great actress had she gone $ It was late. I had put on a white wrapper, and 
on the stage. I prefer her rendering of several 5; loosened my hair, not meaning to go down 
parts of Macbeth and Othello to Fanny Kem- <. again. I could hear Miss M‘Donald’s flute-like 
ble’s.” My husband returned when the evening J voice singing in tho library, and knew John 
was nearly over, but sat in a retired corner and was there. For my own soul's sake I was try- 
studiously avoided her. He was unusually kind ; ing to keep out of this woman's sight. I was 
in his manner to me, as though he would atone j learning to feel for her such a fierce hatred 
for some wrong. When we were breaking up j and dread, which no thought of even my meek 
for the night, an exquisite thrush-like voice * Master could control. \ She was cruel, pitiless— 
began to warble, overhead, Buona Notlc , with '< she, with all the world to give her homage. I, 
such delicate purity that one held their breath \ with only my husband to look to for love in 
to listen. Looking up, we saw the beautiful, • life or death. She had taken him from me, 
childish face peeping through the heavy balus- j and lured him only to gratify the idle whim of 
trades, aglow with mirth, nodding good-ni^ht. in moment. Now that tho certainty of this had 

“How delicious Gertrude is!” said Mis9 C-. s come to me, 1 was calm. It is my nature to 

•‘One would not weary through eternity with > show no emotion when I feel most; one reason 
such a woman!” My husband made no an- twhy he has fallen from me gradually in these 
swer; as he turned away, he drew a heavy plater years. 

breath, gnawing his lips as though to hold him- \ He c&mo in, and pausing a moment by the 
self quiet. * door, stood looking at. me as I sat in the inoon- 

Augunt 3CM.—I dare not write down the •: light. I knew by his colorless face and burn- 
agony of the9o days. I can do nothing. I dare ^ ing oyes he was in a strange state of excite- 
not speak; remonstrance would only do evil by J ment; the moment had come when all would be 
baring bis own heart to him. I can just creep $ uttered. Coming hastily toward me, he stooped 
to ray own room, and cry to God to have mercy ij down, 1 and, passiug his hand over my betid, 
on us both. John suffers as much as I. He • drew out the hairs, holding them up in the 
shrinks from the girl; for days absents himself '< moonlight. “Sec! they glisten like a mesh of 
troni her altogether, clinging to my side, but? gold!” he exclaimed. “You look as you did 
with a dull, lost look; then, as if abandoning ^ years ago to-night, Kate!” bending my head 
himself to some delirium, pursues her, Daunts *J back, and looking in my eyes. “There is the 
her every step with such an almost savage per- < same curve on the delicate, indignant mouth, 
sistency, that ^he seems frightened at times. ■; and that sad pleading in the eyes, like a fright- 
He is too nervous and single-minded a man to < cned child’s.” “Daylight will bring back the 
conceal anything. The workings of his mind ^ wrinkles and tho offensive haggardness,” 1 said, 
are palpable as day; and he seems so terrified s coldly drawing back. Since I had known him. 
at himself that he forgets that I, too, know and ^ years ago, he had never thus coolly criticised 
suffer. To-day I asked him to go home. “Any- $ me. “You wore beautiful, Kate,” slowly, with- 
thing is better than this,” I cried. lie asked % out seeming to have heard me. “But it is not 
.for no explanation, looked at me like a man *! the beauty I miss, God knows,” holding his 


dazed, and consented, muttering, “Perhaps if!: 


hands to his forel • id. “What is it, John?” 


I could see the children, it would be different.” < crept up, and caught his sleeve. “Oh, my hus- 
But an hour after I saw him in the conserva- >band! my husband! I have loved you! I li^vc 
tory, hisTace radiant with excitement, an eager tried to do what was right!” I sobbed out 
crowd about him, laughing at his wit; and \ something of this. I dared not leau on him. 
among them Miss M‘Donald. When I spoke !■ scarcely could touch him, so far away from tno 
of going home, he answered quietly, “It is im- J he seemed. “I know it," more to himself than 
possible.” Mr. Lowthcr overheard us. He fol- '> to me. “You have done what you could. We 
lowed me out of the room. “It is impossible,” ^ needed money, that was the truth—and you 
he said. “Be patient; you do not know all,” J turned drudge. It’s no timo for surface-talk, 
with an anxious look; and was thoughtful all j: I am going mad, and I must speak the truth, 
the evening, keeping a quiet watch on John. i You have been a slaVe to me and our children. 

September 7th .—At last we have spoken. It . Kitty; but you have been no companion—I 
has been my fault then! God help me! I J have had none. A man needs other food than 
thought I was a true and faithful wife in every ^ bread and meat. I am weaker than other men. 
thought and deed. But I alone have been to ; it may bo, and have yielded sooner than I ought; 
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but there is no power of my mind that has not 
lacked stimulus, no taste that has not been 
I baffled. It seems to me that I have been dying 
by inches.” “ And this woman, John, she helps 
you?” I faltered at last. His face turned paler. 
“Yes!” She sympathizes with me—as you did 
once, Kitty. I feel that, innocent child though 
she is, 1 have become to her what no other man 
ever can be; and this feeling from hor is, to me, 
what the Prophet’s hand laid on the dead bones 
was. My old self has wakened again.” There 
was a long silence. Then I faced him. “Why 
do you come to me with this? Do you think I 
am iron or clay? Have you forgotten that I, 
too*can suffer?” He looked at me; there was 
a dull surprise in his face. “You have hid it 
well, if you suffered, Kitty. I come to you be¬ 
cause I must speak, or go mad. It has given 
me no happiness to know that this girl helped 
me. It has been like putting my hand into hell 
to find the leaves of the tree of life.” “ Is your 
religion nothing? Has this been a lie you have 
preached?” I cried. He paced through the room 
with slow, even strides, turning his head, mono¬ 
tonously, from side to side, like a man dis¬ 
traught. “It is no lie. But I cannot under¬ 
stand why it seems only a cold form of words 
to me now. A man’s\ animal and mental nature 
count for something.” “Yes, you trampled 
them down in these last years, and they master 
you now,” I said. “It may be—I am weak— 
I’m very weak, Kate,” holding his hand to his 
bead. I know not what power was given mo to 
?^>eak to him coldly and firmly—but I did. He 
seemed to me like a man on the verge of a pre- 
cijdcc, needing but a cool hand to hold him 
back.” “You are wrong, John,” I said, looking 
him gravely in the face. “You think this girl 
loves you. You dare to compare her love for 
you with mine, your wife. I tell you that you 
are to her but one of an audience, to whom she 
plays a part—a sympathizing witness of her 
tricks and skill—no more than that.” “You 
do not know Gertrude.” The tone maddened 
me. “ It may be; but I know you, my husband, 
and I know myself. It seems to me as if it 
were given me, in this hour, to sec us both as 
we stand before God’s eyes. I do not ask you 
Ui remember what I have been, nor what love I 
bore you. Let that go v But I forewarn you, 
John Curtis, that when you give your love to 
that woman, your better self lie % s dead—cheated 
by a sham and a lie. I tell you that in those 
first days of our married life, when you dug tlio 
little garden, and chopped wood, whistling, on 
week-days, found beauty and pleasure in tho 
sunshine or falling leaves, and preached a 


% cheerful, courageous gospel on Sundays, you 
J were living a higher, noblefr life than now, with 

< this mad outcry for lost opportunities and 

< baffled tastes.” “You are bitter,” he said. 
£ “There was truth iu what I said,” was my 
\ answer. “What is to be the end of this?” 
i; he asked. “God knows; for our children’s 
\ sake we cannot live apart.” He gave a sud- 
\ den, half-cry. “I cannot weigh and measure 
| probabilities. You torture mo .with your cold- 
i ness, Catharine. Let me go. Somewhere there 
\ must be a place for me—surely, somewhere. 
\ It’s not in this world. Of all things God 
i made, I am the most useless and helpless.” 
\ He went out as he said this. I sat quiet 
j until it grew late, and the house was silent 
\ for the night. I wbnt out then to look for him. 
j Mr. Lowther met me in the lower hall. Your 

$ husband has gone with Dr. C-and the fisher- 

j men,” he said. John has several times gone 
j out with the mackerel fishers, and not returned 
\ for two or three days. I was turning to go 
J back up the stairs, when Mr. Lowther called to 
: me. “John is not well?” “No." He paused, 
J as if he would have said more; and then, rc- 
' straining himself, bade me good-night, and 
i entered his own room. I shall not see him for 
I days, it. may be. If I had not been “bitter,” as 
;he said—but my brain was reeling, lie “never 
.'knew I loved him!” Ten years—and all in 
J vain! 

J September 8/A. —Two days, and they have not 
S;yet returned. I am not uneasy; they have 
s' been gone coasting along shore as long before. 

^ Evening. —Dr. C - has returned without 

^ John. Says that he parted from him on the 
' s beach before starting; that he seemed moody 

< and ill; and just ou the moment of embarking, 
withdrew his foot from the plank, and turned 

| away down the south shore. 

I A Tear I Alter. —I am calm now, and can write 
cdowu the brief record of those terrible days. 

« Whatever pain it costs me, I will write it. It 
j may be good for me to look back to, should the 

< sharpness of'tbeir memory ever die away. Yet 
5 it is all indistinct. I remember he was gone— 
i the wild, frenzied search along the shore—the 
> others following, remonstrating. It was in vain. 

■ No trace or clue to him could be found. I rc- 
J member coming back; it was a day of shelving. 
\ bitter rain, and cold wind. Mr. Lowther met 
j me. “You arc imprudent,” he said; then sto< d. 
\ with hia hat off, silent a moment. “It has come 
^ as I feared,” he said, taking my hand gently, 
j; “John has been ill for some time—more ailing 
Mhan even you could perceive, or any one, but 
: his physician. His nervous system was worn 
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out utterly. Coming here but stimulated, did j hands over my eyes. “I will not pain you 
not rest it, as I hoped. He was not a sane man; J long/’ he resumed, in a subdued voice. “It is 
remember that, Mrs. Curtis, always as your $ necessary, or I would not be so apparently 
comfort for aught that passion—that he was not ' cruel. I know what John and you were to 
a sane man.” “What do you mean? Was, Mr. \ each other; few unions are so perfect. I 

Lowther-” He held my hand, stroking it ^ know,” hesitatingly, “that at the last there 

as my father would do, and uttering some words £ was a change.” I made no reply. I sat dumb, 
of geuuine sympathy; but they fell meaningless j nerveless; but overy word he spoke struck 
on my car. He led me gently into the hall—I i home to the soul. “You were not aware, Mrs. 
remember how<hev stood in groups watching J Curtis, of the actual physical change wrought 
me with paled faces and awe-struck eyes—and j on John by his morbid, and, pardon me, stinted 
then into the long, bare dining-room, and there, $ life. When I saw him last spring, looking at 
stretched upon the table, I saw—what? God of J him as a physician, I perceived that the long 
mercy ! spare me, if, in that moment, I cursed \ nervous tension had produced incipient degrees 
the day I was born—the life that had brought $ of one of the most terrible of all maladies^—I 
agony like this. They left me alone with my j mean catalepsy. I have no hesitation in saying 
dead for long hours. At last, Mr. Lowther and $ that, if his life of privation had continued, and 
his wife came for me. I noticed then that the i the painful cares from which he suffered, (the 
clothes were dry. “Not drowned?” I asked. J greatest of which was his grief at seeing the 
Ho shook his head, took up the ice-cold hand, $ hardship of your life,) that death or mental 
ran his fingers along the arm, then looked at\ derangement must have been the result. You 
me, ns if he would have spoken, in the maimer $ know his sensitive, nervous organization. It 
he ^bas so often used of late, but again was j: was in view of all this that I almost forced 
silent. It did not need. I knew the word he J you here this summer, in liopeB the chango 
would have Faid— suicide! | might come in time to be beneficial, and also 

They let me have him to myself that night, i to have him under my own eyes. After his 
after many doubtful looks and whispered coun- ^ arrival, however, I found that the diseaso was 
cils. I went over it all then, from the beginning, i; deeper-seated than I had thought. Evidences 
There was no word or deed of his which did not J of great cerebral excitement developed tbem- 
surge up in my memory now. The lips and J selves daily—you know in what manner.” He 
hands were mine to kiss, to hold—dead though J waited for a reply—but I made none. I saw 
they were. With morning they came to take s how cruelly blind and unjust I bad been. “And 
me away. At the door, as they carried me out, \ you know the end.” “You wish me to under- 
they met her, laden with baskets of white flowers. ^ stand,” I forced myself to say, at last, “that 
After that, I remember no more for many days, i John’s death was not voluntary? that it was 
W hen I recovered—for my illness lasted long—jt caused by catalepsy?” “I wish you to under- 
I asked no questions. Long ere this his pure i; stand,” leaning forward and speaking gently, 
flesh had been laid in the earth to moulder— t; but with a strange meaning, “that while hero, 
his memory was mine. They nursed me ten- ;j this summer, he had two attacks of catalepsy, 
derly—the Lowthcrs; the other guests were $ The first was concealed from you; the second 
gone. One bright day, when I could set up in < occurred on the day you parted from him. The 
an easy-chair, Mr. Lowther came in, and, after s second was the cause of his apparent death.” So 
the usual routine of feeling my pulse, etc., eat \ quietly the words were spoken, that it was some 
down, and, looking me steadily in the face as >, time before I observed them; then a painful, 
he spoke, said, “You are strong enough to bear a s dazed doubt struck through my brain. I cried 
shock, my dear madam?” I bowed my head, in-$ out, sharply, for I was weak, “What do you 
differently. If he had shown ms my children j; mean? Whatisthis? For God’s sake, do not tor- 
dead before me, I do not think it would have { tnre me thus! Johnisdcad.” “John rt<wdead/* 
brought a tear. A curious expression flickered J He held my wrists tightly. After that Iremem- 
about the corners of his mouth “A pleasant sur- ' ber only a wild chaos, in which my brain reeled— 
prise, remember.” “You have brought me my > outcries—attempts at explanation—to calm me 
boys?” “Yes. But before you see them, I ;j—Mrs. Lowther, sobbing beside mo—and, at 
wished to speak to you, on a subject that has > last, my husband—my cheeks in both his hands, 
perplexed me much. Very briefly—I mean the and his former loving face smiling into mine, 
cause of John’s death. You can bear it?” A $ as I knew it in our first married years, 
cold shiver ran through my veins. I tried to v Days after we were sitting, all together, in 
%pcak, but found I could not, sat quiet, with my i- the library, when the guests, who were gone, 
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▼ere spoken of, “Miss M‘Donald is in New j We never returned to the parsonage, however, 
York, giving private readings of Sliakspeare, for \ except to remove the children and our furniture, 
the benefit of the Sanitary Commission,'’ said | Through Mr. Lowther's influence, John obtained 
Mrs. Lowthcr, reading from a letter she had sa poMiian as editor of a leading review, which 
just opened. My husband glanced at my face, jj gave him a free scope for his mind, a great and 
which grew red and pale^and smiled. “Poor, J appreciative audience, and an income large 
foolish Kitty!'’ he whispered. Afterward, when s enough to ease us both and make us feel a sure 
we were alone, he said, “I was conscious that \ footing in the world. 

night, when you all thought me dead, Kate. I S John has regained strength, and color, and a 
knew my wife then, for the first time, I think, $ certain manly self-reliance, which had nearly 
and how she loved me. I heard Miss M‘Donald, : slipped away from him. For me, I teach the 
too, strewing me with white roses, and posing t boys, preparing them for college. I do not 
and gesticulating over me. A living man, look- 5 forgot (bear in mind, all wives, for whose eyes 
ing forward to being buried alive in a few hours, \ alone this story has been written) that careless 
is not apt to bear with patience sham woe over i; dress, and disregard of appearances, on the 
him. j woman’s side - , invariably produces disgust on 

“ But it did not need that, Kitty,” he said, tak- \ the man’s. I do not forget the weightier matters 
ing me in his arms. “I was not sane when I left J of the law, justice, and mercy, and truth: but 
you. It did not need that she should disgust j I never .fail to have my hair curled, and fresh 
me to bring me back to you, when I was clothed, j lace at my throat, before John comes home to 
and in my right mind.” \ dinner at iivo. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


BY OLIVE fc. FBRRI83. 


Thxm’s a beautiful land where we wander oft, 
In tbo hush of some star-lit night, , 
When slumber's seal on the eyes is soft. 

And the spirit soars on its wings aloft, 

In the maze of n strange delight; 

And our life's deep joy in u fullness seems, 
That we only know in tlio Land of Dreams. 

How we meet the joys that have faded been. 
Since the days of the long gone yore; 

Oh! the beautiful hopes we cherished then, 
How we clasp them hock to our hearts again, 
As we held them there before. 

Oh! the radiant light that ever beams, 

As we wundcr on in the Lund of Dreams. 


Ah! this fleeting life, that so wears a|4ce, 

With its vanished visious sweet; 

Oh! the ‘‘sweet, cold hands,” and each dear dead face 
Of those asleep in the burial-place, 

With worn and wearied feet; 

How we greet them all by the crystal streams. 

In that beautiful realm—the Land of Dreams. 

Oh l the fair, fhir lives that have faded hero, 
lire the light of their Summer noon; 

How wo sometimes dream they gather near, 

In the arms of some long vanished year, 

Tlmt perished all too soon. 

Ay, we’ve met them nil, where each lost gom gleams, 
In that mystical realm—the Land of Dreams! 




HEAVEN NEAR TO THE HEAVENLY. 


BY R £ V. J. H. LUTHER, A. M. 


Ws are not far from those we love, 
Death is a narrow ri.er; 

A signal from the land aliove— 

And we are o’er forever. 

And soon.the living and the dead, 
Across the stream shall meet: 

For life goes on with hurried tread, 
And time has no retreat. 

Wo arc abroad, a broken hand, 

And those gone on before, 

Are waiting in tlio fother land, 

Till we shall leave the shore. 

Then, with a steady eye, look up, 
Nor from the prospect start, 


I I S Lot courage, trust, and lively hop©, 

< Li vo iu a lowly heart. 

For those across the swelling stream, 
No look of sadness wear, 

No cloudy day, no troubling dream, 

No lonely pathway there. 

Then to our dead, let smiles, not tears, 
And words of faith be given: 

^ From living souls, lot doubts and fears, 

$ And vain regrets be driven. 

\ Thus braving w.dl the toil and storm, 

v With heart and hope above, 

i The nearer are we Heaven and home, 

\ Tho nearer those wo love. 
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THE L A S T P LA XT A 0 E N E T. 

BY MRS. ANN s.. STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of in tin* year 1SG.*>. -v Mr*. Ann S. Stephens. in the Clerk’s Office of tlje Diftric* - 

Court of the United Si.it'-B, for th«* ."••utberu District of New York.] 

COXTINCKD H;OM PAGE 74. 

CHAPTER II. j altar. Twice the youth, whom wo have seen in 

The sun arose and shone with silvery splen- J Edward's tent the night before, swept its dra- 
dor on that awful battle-field, revealing its J peries hack, unchallenged by squire or sentinel, 
tall grass trodden down with blood, its dead t and looked in upon the royal sleeper. .When 
in thousands on thousands scattered over the i he turned away the third time, a cold smile 
moor, and piled in ghastly heaps where the j hung on his lip, and he muttered in a quiet 
fight bad raged fiercest—its wounded, some in J undertone, 

the throes of death, others grinding their teeth ? “Thus the animal ever prevails with him. 
to force back the agonized cry for water, which ‘ Men who have crowns to guard should learn 
might be answered only by the marauder's $ eternal vigilance. Well, let him sleep on, that 
knife—its maimed horses struggling and moan- s which Warwick has failed to do, wine, wassal, 
ing with that horrid brute anguish, of which $ and supine indulgence, will surely accomplish; 
dumb animals seem alone capable—or career- ■; and then—why then England shall see that one 
ing. riderless and mad, over the field, trampling s Plantagenct can keep watch and ward over a 
down both dead and living with hoofs crimson | diadem which would haunt his dreams, but that 
to the fetlocks; nostrils fiery with the hot breath ^ the (cry thought of it keeps him wakeful— 
that burned as it went, and manes streaming J ever, ever wakeful!” 

back to the wind like hoar-moss on a tossing s With these words on his lips, the youth 
oak bough. ‘ i; mounted his war-horse, and rode across the 

Never, on this earth, did a battle-field spread >, field toward tho towers that loomed grimly 
such frightful contrasts under the calm arch of l from the broken uplands that roso in n gradual 
heaven. Tho hollows over which wav-horses $ ascent from the level of Gladstone Heath, 
had leaped, and bombards roared, were fresh Alas! it was a desolated dwelling to which 
with tender April grass and azure with violets; l the young man rode. In its bower-chamber a 
sometimes drops, that should have been dew, i| young heart was almost breaking. In its chapel 
trembled on them, thick and red, weighing down > two stalwart forms lay—not side by side, for 
tljeir blossoms as sin burdens a human soul, j even in death the great king-maker held place, 
.Still these sweet children of the soil smiled up ■ and was outstretched nearest the altar, and 
from the bosom of nature as if war and carnage < raised a step above his friend and follower, 

had never been. | But there both lay dead—the lord of those grim 

Amid all this was a handful of tents, pitched ) towers, and the general of wlmt had been a 
hastily in the very heart of the terrible scene, I mighty army not twenty-four hours agone. 
under which 4hc triumphant Yorkists slept > Dim and solemn was the veligioiis li^lit which 
soundly, almost as those who lay with stark Hell around them. Massive tapers burned be - 
and white faces lifted so dumbly heavenward. •, fore the altar: tho smoke of holy censers curled 
From the center tent, glistening with the 1 in and out among tho arches of the groined 
sheen of crimson silk and gulden devices, up- j roof. Monks, from a neighboring monastery, 
rose tho royal banner of York, its azure field ' knelt and prayed in whispers, the chaffing of 
and silver sun mocking the blue heavens, and v their beads alone disturbed the profound still- 
the godlike father of light that looked so grandly : ness. 

down on that awful work of man. | In the hall, a few old men crowded together, 

Uhder this, shut out from the common gaze \ wretched and helpless. All night they had 

by a few yards of silk, the young king lay. mi- i waited for some of the many followers, who hail 
washed from slaughter and heavy with wine, gone forth with Sir .lames Chichester, to return 
dreaming that he held high carousal in the : with news of the fight: but not ti living soul 
sanctuary of "Westminster, and was quaffing : ever came back to those towers. They l- *d 
choice Burgundy from the sacred vessels of its - fought in the last desperate /stand made by the 
148 
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THE LAST PL 


doomed earl; and before he fell the earth was 
heavy with their dead bodies, and crimson from • 
their drained hearts. A few of the wounded t 
were taken prisoners; but no sound nmn of all ^ 
the Chichester troops ever came bock to sec $ 
how desolate those towers had become. Ed- 
ward’s battle-cry had been, “ Fall to and *pare ■ 
not”—most ruthlessly was it obeyed. $ 

As Maud Chichester lay prone upon her t 
couch, smothering the cries of a wounded heart s 
with its pillow, the door opened, and a woman '< 
entered, some few years older than herself, and, | 
from her garb and bearing, evidently a grade ■ 
or two lower in tbo social scale. She walked ^ 
softly across the floor, and, stooping over the < 
young girl, touched her. The motion of her 
hand was almost a caress, timidly given, how- : 
ever, as if she would gladly have 'kissed the ' 
white shoulders that rose and fell in convul- • 
sions of passionate grief, and was only re- > 
strained by those social restrictions that turned • 
affection into reverence. ; 

“Lady, my dear, dear lady, will you not look J 
up and speak to me?” < 

The voice which uttered this entreaty was J 
wonderfully rich and sweet. It penetrated that l 
youug heart with thrills of sympathy. Maud j 
looked up. Her eyes wore heavy with tears, : 
her face flushed with constant weeping. • 

“Jane, Jane—oh, God be thanked!—is it ; 
you? I thought you so far away, like all the J 
rest.” t 

“But I am here ready to help you—ready to * 
die for you, if it may be.” i 

Maud put back the hair that had fallen over J 
her face with both hands, and looked wistfully $ 
into the beautiful eyes bent so mournfully upon f 
her. v 

“Jane, you.know that he is dead?” 

Her lips trembled with new grief as the > 
piteous words left them; and, reaching up her 
arms, Maud clung to the friend w‘ho had come ; 
so timely to sharo her sorrow. s 

“Yes, youngling, I know all. My husband ] 

commands a company of the city archers, and \ 
I traveled hither with the baggage-train, glad ] 
to visit my old home once more, and hoping to be \ 
of some help here, at the towers, if Lancaster • 
lost the day; or, perchance, claim aid, should \ 
the fortunes of war turn against the king.” J 
“ Ah, it was kindly thought of, for I am all \ 
alone,” answered Maud. “Hush! What is that? $ 
The tramp of horses? Look forth, Jane, and $ 
tell me if it is friend or foe.” f 

The woman obeyed, and, leaning out of the : 
casement, took a survey of a &roup of horse- j 
men that gathered in the court. * 


ANTAUkiNET. 


“It is a company of Yorkists, following some 
leader from the Duke of Gloucester's division, 
l gather from the boar’s-kcad which crests the 
helmet of one who seems to be their captain.” 

Maud started up, and began to bind up her 
hair with hands that shook with new-born ap¬ 
prehension. 

“Tell me, and be quick, what is the leader 
like? Is he old, young, fierce of visage, j>t 
merciful?” 

“Young, dear lady, I can see that plain 
enough, for his visor is up, and there is scarcely 
the promise of a beard upon his chiu.” 

“But is he largo, or small, ill-favored, or 
comedy ?” 

••Small, compared with thy father, sweet one, 
but. still of moderate height, and with signs of 
strength which should make men fear his arm. 
As for the face, it is pale and clearly cut, like 
the heads wrought in cameo, which our gold¬ 
smiths travel abroad to purchase. A thought¬ 
ful, still face, which, I judge, gives not forth 
its secrets readily. Good faith! but it is a 
visage to study, yet never fathom. Why should 
it bring this chill to my frame, and send the 
breath in gasps to rny lips, I know it not?” 

Maud was sitting upon the couch. She had 
banded the rich hair around her head, and a 
gleam of expectation shone on her face. 

“The dress, the cognizance—is there nothing 
in them to distinguish him from the rest?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

“ He is clad in half-mail of Milan steel, om- 
bossed with gold, and over all wears a short, 
red manteline. On his helmet sits the boar’s- 
head, as I told you but now. I see nothing 
-more, save that the destrier he bestrides is coal- 
black, and seems a steed of worth, nark! his 
bugle sounds!” 

Maud stepped hastily to the floor. Her tears 
were suppressed, for the moment, and the flush 
that had bespread her sweet countenance set¬ 
tled richly in her checks. 

“Come, smooth my kirtle,” she said, heeding, 
for the first time, the disturbed state of her 
attire. “Though an orphan in the first hours 
of bereavement, this poor household has now, 
alas! no other head; let*us go meet this Yorkist 
with what poor state we may. They come, per¬ 
haps, to warn me that these walls can shelter 
Sir James Chichester’s child no longer.” 

“Nay, nay, man is not so cruel! If it were 
so, the king is nigh at hand; to him you can 
appeal,” answered the woman, as she smoothed 
with her left-hand the kirtle of blue taffety, 
which, in truth, needed the soft care she gave. 

“What, the ruthless tyrant Edward?” cried 
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Maud, with a start of mingled horror and in- ^ The youth saw their entrance from under his 
dignation. “I would perish in the solitude of; drooping eyelashes, but made no sign. Slowly 
yon heath first.” I sinking to his knees, he bent his head reverently, 

“Nay, I did not mean to offend,” answered * and seemed to pray. Then he stood up, to all 
the woman, submissively. “King Edward may * appearance, still unmindful of a new presence, ' 
be merciless to men; but the city belies him if J and addressed his men, * 

he is not even sweet and debonair to women, n “Let it not astonish you,” he said, lifting his 
Lid not Dame Elizabeth Gray kneel to him in £ helmet from the floor, where he had reverently 
her sorrowful widowhood, and is she not Queen t laid it down, “that I bow' myself here atVn 
of 1 England?” j: altar cumbered with the deadliest foes of York. 

Maud snatched her garments impatiently $ A bravo death has cleansed this clay of its 
from the woman’s hand. v treason; and I see in it only that which was 

“Peace, woman! I will hear no more of this. I the leal friend and strong right-arm of Duke 
Reach me my wimple yonder, the head of a ; Richard, whose soul God assoil! As for this, 
woeful mourner may well be shrouded. Now <; his follower and fast frieud, I only hope that it 
open the door, and, if it please you, follow rne, ; may be my good hap to find such men girding 
while I give meet reception to my father’s ene- i : me at my death-hour. To your knees, gcntlc- 
mics. My women have been frightened away, [■ men, firstin homage to your God, and then to 
and but for thee I might, perforce, have been • the greatness that Edward waf compelled to 
compelled to do the honors of this, which was $ slay or yield up his throne. Chfist have mercy 
my father’s house, alone.” 5; upon them! Amen!” 

“Then, lady, I bless the hour that brought;: A fresh clangor of arms and stooping of proud , 
me here, though it has pleased you to chide $ heads followed this command; then, all subdued 
rather than welcome my coming.” ^ aud broken-hearted by the generous eulogiura 

Maud's generous nature was touched, and > given to her father, Maud stole forward, and 
she turned a look of mournful deprecation on $ falling by the altar, wept piteously, but with 
the womifn. $ some sweet tears mingling with that passionate 

“Have I indeed been so shrewish in return J rain of sorrow, 
for thy kind intent? But remember what bitter $ “Lady, arise! or rather let me kneel by your 
cause of hate these Yorkists have given me.” ^ side, and ask forgiveness for the life it was our 
“Such is the curse of civil war; desolated s hard fate to destroy,” said the deep, clear voice 
homes and divided hearts are ever its evil out- l of the strange youth. “Oh! if human wishes 
growth,” answered the woman, hastening to | could restore human life, there should be no 
open the door that.Maud might pass. j! cause for mourning here. But woe is ever rash, 

Not in the hail, where ordinary guests would < and regret of no avail. Nay, sweet dame, this 
have awaited a welcome, did Maud Chichester $ is no place for one so gentle and so fair. Let 
find the strangers; but they had crowded with >, me lead you home.” 

rude military haste into the little chapel, with $ Maud hushed her sorrow and stood up. 
their spurs ringing upon the granite floor, and \ “First tell me why your troopers have invaded 
a rattle of armor sounding out sharply through s this holy place?” she said, 
the murmur of conversation and audible prayers, $ “They came first to pay homage, and then 
now uttered, as it seemed, in loud and deep de- i; bear the remains of this (ioad earl to a place of 
fiance by the priests. Some feeling of awe had, i; burial.” 

indeed, checked their progress when they saw s “ Whcreis it you purpose to convey this august 
those two stalwart forms, majestic even in $ shadow of a man who filled thrones and toro 
death, lying before the altar; for Yorkists and s them down at will?* If not to most honorable 
Lancastrans vied with each other which should s burial, the foot that approaches his sacred clay 
pay deepest homage to‘the religion of the times. £ must trample me to the earth.” 

The young man, whose mantclinc glowed out j “Sweet dame, it is to most honorable burial 
red and sinister in the funereal light, undid the i that we would bear him. First, he will lie in 
straps of his helmet, and bared a forehead white \ state at St. Paul’s, that those who loved him 
and pure as marble to fche gaie of his followers. J may look upon his face. Then it is the king’s 
Just as he was bending his knee before the altar, ^ command that he be buried in the Priory of 
Maud came into the chapel, followed by her 1; Bishnm, among the great ancestors of his mother, 
companion, whose rare beauty, both of form and J who was descended from the Earls of Lasburg. 
face, seemed to light up the sombre picture with ;• This surely will content Edward’s most bitter 
a glory not its own.- ; foe and Warwick’s most exacting friend.” 
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“And who art thou, fair sir, who promise so £ “Nay, sire,but suggest.” 
largely in the king’s name?” questioned Maud. ^ “Suggest! ay, but it so chances that the king's 
Before the youth could answer, a noise of * will ever bows to thy soft-spoken suggestions.” 
horsemen mounting the eminence at full speed, s “His judgment, which, with wise men, cen- 
the clang of arms, and murmur of voices, broke \ trols the will.” 
in upon them. Directly a bugle sounded loud j; The king laughed. 

and clear in the court below, and, by the rattle ^ $•'* At thy word-splitting again; but, ’fore 
of armor and clank of iron-heels on the pave- $ George! I misliko it not! Thy council might 
ment, Maud knew that a fresh company of <; shame the gray-beards of our court.” 
armed men were coming into the tower. | “Thanks, sire. That it pleases you rids me 

“I know that bugle-note,” said the youth, of some embarrassment. These towers, os you, 
hastily; “tarry here, my men. while I go forth * perchance, know, belonged to the Lancastran, 
and prevent intrusion.” ^ Sir James Chichester, who lies in yon chapel, 

He went out in anxious haste, but had hardly * stark and cola, by hj^ leader. His daughter, 
reached the hall when it swarmed full of armed f an only child, orphaned sinco yesterday, now 
men, and, foremost, towering above them all, ^ weeps over* him. She craved at my hands 
stood King Edward, with a furred mantle over i* honorable burial for the earl, and protection 
his armor, and a light diadem of gold and pre- ^ for her father’s remains. Presuming on my 
cioiis stones circling his helmet. j; king’s gracious nature, I promised both.” 

“What, thou here?” he said, addressing the!; “ And shall keep thy promise the more readily, 
young man. “Ever foremost, boj% when work s that it is the first time that cherry lip, or check 
is to bo done, or thought takes the guide of $ of bloom, ever won favor from that cautious 
work. Well, lead the way, wc, with these lords ; heart. But let us see this fair face that works 
and gentlemen, would assure ourselves that the $ such miracles. ’Fore George! I marvel not 
doughty earl is past all future treason.” *> she is wondrously beautiful.” 

The youth came close to Edward, who stooped $ The youth snatched his breath, and turning 
down from his commanding height, and listened i sharply, saw the woman, whom Maud had called 
to a few whispered words. As tlitfse two faces $ Jane, standing in the arch of a door that led 
approached each other, the contrast was singu- $ from the hall into the chapel where great War- 
larly striking; yet between them appeared that % wick lay. Even his cold nature was startled 
impalpable resemblance which neither rests l by the exquisite beauty, framed like a picture 
in form or feature, and is as inexplicable as the j in that stone arch. The light from a window 
perfume of a rose—felt but never seen. \ behind illuminated the well-poised head, and 

“If you would, indeed, be king of a united > kindled its waves of chestnut-brown hair into 
people, sire, deal tenderly with Warwick’s \ richer warmth. The velvety, blue eyes seemed 
memory.* Having slain the man, and with him ^ black under the shadow of those curling lashes, 
a power which overshadowed thrones, let the $ and her complexion had all the richness of a 
people have their idea. That is a thing no $ brunette, with the delicacy which Edward always 
prince or potentate can conquer, but may use.” $ admired so much in the blonde. That which 
“But I have promised our victorious soldiers $his wife, the queen, was beginning to lose, this 
that they shall, one and all, feast their eyes on i* woman possessed, rich coloring, warmth, round- 
our fallen foe; and, ’fore George! it will not be jj ness, and that indescribable grace which grows 
wise to balk them now.” J out of a soft, loving nature. 

The youth drew Edward still farther aside ^ The blue eyeB of the king flashed admiration; 
before he answered. ^ a flush lighted the magnificent beauty of his 

“Sire, I have prepared for that. As if .he | face. He advanced a step, and then drew back 
were a monarch of England, let the body of!; with a light laugh. 

Warwick lie in state at St. Paul’s. Thus you j> “’Fore George!” he muttered, “it will not be 
keep faith with our soldiers, thrice disarm his | generous ‘to poach on the boy’s manor, but— 
adherents, bind them to your own royal person, $ but-” 

[and force the stout earl, dead, to save you as he j As the words were on his lips, and those 
ence did living.” \ bold, bright eyes brought blushes warm and red 

Edward gazed upon that pale young face $ to the woman’s face, Maud Chichester appeared 
with a sensation that almost amounted to awe. in the background, coming slowly out from 
“Boy, whence got you this subtle power of i; the chapel; and the lovely creature in the arch¬ 
thought? It shames me thus ever to give up my J way stepped reverently aside, that she might 
will when thy council crosses it.” pass. 
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A half-mocking smile crept to the young appeared, and with its plume swooping tho floor 
man’s lip. > like a suow-wreath, passed through the arch, 

“Yonder comes Mistress Maud Chichester, ; followed by his oscort. Oue bold, admiring 
sire, the poor, friendless lady, whom last night's i* glance he cast on the citizen’s wife, as she 
bloody work made an orphan.” \ drew back to give him passage; then his stately 

The king glanced at the maiden, and again < form was lost in the rich twilight which stole into 
at the woman, who bent low as she approached. i; tho chapel, filtered into gorgeousness through 
“And the other?” asked Edward, eagerly, £ windows of stained glass, and broken only by 
“Who is she?” ■! the tapers that burned upon the altar. 

“The waiting-woman, doubtless,” answered $ The youth who had spoken so freely to Ed- 
the youth, and his cold smile deepened. < ward remained behind. Maud stood in the re- 

“Thou wakest my curiosity, boy,'’ said the < cess of a window, wuiting for the chapel to be 
king, in sudden anger. I J cleared, that she might again seek its solitude, 

“Sire!” interposed ofie of the king's fol- £ and, unmolested, weep her great loss. Then, 
lowers, “she is from the city, I will be sworn, s with a gentle step, the young man approached 
wife to a goldsmith of substance, who has more $ her, and spoke in a voice, whose silvery sweet- 
than once raised loans for the crown. I danced \ ness mode her nerves thrill with a sensation 
with her at the last mayor’s feast, and a light \ new and inexplicably sweet, 
foot she hath at the galliare .” •> “Gentle dame, is there aught else within my 

The frown cleared from Edward’s face. humblo power that might relieve the burden of 

“Ay, those city dames, sometimes, shame our s your grief, or give comfort in this hour of trial? 
court beauties; we will speak with this one ; If so, speak freely and now; for at noon the 
anon. If her husband has provided gold for \ army sets forth on its march for London?” 
our wanTfc, we must not prove ungrateful.” ^ Maud etarted, and a quick impulse of alarm 
Again the smile gleamed over that young \ uuveiled her eyes from their drooping lashes, 
face. But Maud Chichester that instant came > “So soon, alas! and the dead yet unburied? 
through the arch and knelt at the king’s feet. { Ah, me! yesterday at this hour how hopeful we 
“In behalf of a few old men and helpless ?• were!” 
maidens, all that are left of my father’s re- The youth leaned toward her, and spoko in a 
taiuers, I ask forbearance and protection, sire.” £ still lower voice, ■ 

Edward looked down on the young creature i; “Ah! if you could but learn to look on those 
with an expression every way unlike that which whom tho God of battle has graced with victory 
had flushed his face a few moments before, ij as friends!” 

That clear, pale face, those dark, mournful i She lifted her large eyes piteously to his, 
eyes, and the hair rich, abundant, and black s and held in thrall by what she saw there, drank 
as midnight, awoke all the gentler sentiments i> in the deep, silent passion of a glhnce that 
in that ardent bosom. To him this young i; thrilled through her like music, 
maiden was not a creature to love after his i “Some day, when the grass shall have started 
light fashion, but reverence, as his heart, in $ up fresh and green on yon heath, and the gorse 
its better moments, had often turned to the > is in flower, may I crave a welcome to these 
Madonna in some old religious picture. ^ walls again?—or will the evil spirit of the times 

“Rise, sweet dame,” he said, lifting her from steel that fair bosom forever against one who 
his feet. “The Plantagenet wars only against $ deemed it a solemn duty to fight for his king 
men. Heaven forbid that we withhold protcc- > and country?” 

tion even from the daughters of our deadliest ij Regret, tenderness, and persuasion spoke in 
foe. We come not hither to sack and burn, but ^ those features as they bent over the young girl, 
for a nobler purpose, and would render what jj More than the words, tfiat voice pleaded with 
homage we may to the noble lady of our dead- \ her; and from an impulse of sweet gratitude 
Host foe, before we remove him for honorable ^ Maud held out her hand. 

burial among tho ancestors who were the lealij The youth bent till his breath flashed over its 
friend# of mine.” $ whiteness; but she felt no touch of his lips, and 

Maud arose and drew* back, like all who ap- $ he dropped it with a gentle sigh, 
proacbed that splendid man. half-charmed out $ “Still, fair one, you have not promised me a 
of her prejudices by bis frank manner. 1 welcome.” 

“And now,” said Edward, with your leaYe, $ “Nay; is not my band pledge enough?” she 
fair dame, we will forward to the obapcl?” i; answered, and a faint smile illuminated the 
Ho had taken off hia casque when Maud * sadness of her faee. “The blossoms that wiU 
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c«»vcr the horror? of yon battle-field shall not 
he more welcome to the heath than thou to 
those lonesome towers.*’ 

Tue youth smiled. 

••Never, since God first carpeted the virgin 
c.irth with bloom and greenness, did a heart 
watch so eagerly for the golden furze to open, 
as mine will till it lights my path hitherward 
again.” 

Maud listened like -one entranced. For the 
moment She forgot the dread sorrow at her 
heart—forgot that this man was a Yorkist, and 
had been her father’s fierce enemy; but no 
words came with these new sensations. She 
could only stand before him with downcast 
eyes, and with a blush rising like flame to her 
white cheeks. But again armed men poured 
into the hall; and following after, borne by a 
hand of chanting monks, came a bier, on which 
the majestic form of a warrior was gloomily 
defined under the folds of a velvet pall, which 
swept the stone floor with a noise like smoth¬ 
ered whispers. The king followed the funereal 
procession till it passed the great entrance, with 
bare head and a grave countenance; but as tho 
chant died away, he turned back with the look of 
a man who had cast off an intolerable burden, 
and addressing Maud, craved a cup of wine 
before mounting. While the servant went to 
answer this careless demand, Edward sauntered 
toward the side arch, and, leaning against it, 
with that superb grace that followed all bis 
movements, addressed the goldsmith’s wife, 
who still lingered there. 

“So, fair dame, thy husband lias supplied 
gold to the king in his need. Some day Edward 
will find an opportunity to render the gopd 
man due thanks. Keeps he baubles and pre¬ 
cious stones?” 

“Yes, sire,” answered the woman, and her 
lovely face glowed into one flush .of roses; 
“diamonds that seem dropped from rainbows, 
and sapphires.” 

“Blue as those eyes? Nay, that is impossible. 
S.weet one, veil'them not so obstinately. It is 
in such jewels Edward best loves to see the 
light come and go.” 

••Then the good man has emeralds that once 
belonged to—to-” 

“The crown, I will be sworn!” said Edward, 
laughing gayly. “Why, in these civil wars, the 
crown-jewels are oftene9t found in the gold¬ 
smith’s strong box. So thy master has emeralds 
of price? Now, I bethink me, the queen lacks 
a necklace of these stones, and it is but meet 
that tbj' good man should profit by the want. 
Tell him to send his gems to the court, where 
Yol. XLVIL—10 


his interests are sure ho thrive while Edward is 
king. Let the messenger he sends be thysiliV 

A look of affright drove away tho womui.'s 
blushes. 

“What, me, and to tho court, not kndwing 
the way or manners of such great people as 
throng there, I should be lost?” 

An amused smile broko over Edward’s face, 
and he muttered almost audibly, 

“Like enough—like enough!” Then he added 
aloud, “The way is clear for such astthce; so 
como thyself, bonuibcl, or thy good man wHl 
find no market for his baubles. The queen loves 
not dealing with men of the city, and likes a 
fair face in her bower-chamber. Say this to 
the goldsmith.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“I fear much that he will not let me come 
even to pleasure the queen’s grace,” she said, 
ruefully. 

“Not let thee come? Is he so strict a tyrant, 
then?” 

“Ah! no; he is all goodness,” she answered, 
eagerly. 

“And thou lovest him?” 

“I said yes to that, with all my heart, when 
ho asked rae, sire.” 

The king turned upon his heel and walked 
away, evidently annoyed. 

“Humph! wo shall see,” was his half-mut¬ 
tered thought; then, turning back, he said with 
more gravity, 

“Bring tho emeralds to our palace of tho 
tower one week from to-day, It is the com¬ 
mand of her grace. Say this much, and no 
more, to the master thou lovest so well.” 

The last words were uttered with laughing 
mockery, and Edward strode down tho ball with 
a buoyant step, as If ho had utterly forgotten 
the funereal cortege that had impressed him 
with real sadness not ten minutes before. 

“I must follow,” said the youth, gazing after 
the mercurial monarch, with a curve of disdain 
disturbing his finely cut lip. In an hour he will 
be at the head of England’s victorious troops, 
the first soldier and greatest general in the 
land—now that Warwick fs gone—save one.” 

He uttered t-lic last words slowly and in a 
whisper. Indeed, the whole speech was ad¬ 
dressed to himself, and seemed rather a mental 
commentary than aught else. The blast of 
trumpets and clatter of hoofs that arose from 
the court aroused him from a sort of reverie, 
and he started to find himself standing alone in 
the hall with Maud Chichester at his side. 

“Sweet dame, farewell!” 

He took her band, bent over it as a subject 
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does homage to his queen, and glided away, 
treading bo softly that his mailed heel scarcely 
gave a sound from the floor. 

When Maud turned to look after him, asto¬ 
nished by this sudden adieu, which waited for 
no reply, she only caught a glimpse of his red 
manteline as he flashed by the entrance on his 
war-charger. Then Maud called out to the 
goldsmith’s wife, 

“ Jane, Jane, who is this man? Asked you 
his name?” 

“Who,*lady, who? Why, it is the king. He 
spoke to me—me, the wife of a city goldsmith, 
whose birth-place was in yon farm-house under 
the hill. Oh! I have dreamed of such things 
many and many a time, but never thought that 
they could prove real! You ask his name, lady, 
as if he were not the Plantagenet.” 

“Why, woman, art thou distraught?” said 
Maud, almost angrily. “I spoke not of King 
Edward, but the young captain who came be¬ 
fore.” 

The woman aroused herself. 

“The captain! ah, now I remember mo! 
There was one come first, small and keen of 
free, with the boar’s-head cresting his helmet; 
but no mark like the king.” 

“I trow not,” answered Maud, with a proud 
lift of the head. “Why, one glance of that 

deep, dark eye- But what is he to us?” she 

added, after an abrupt break in her words; 
“and why talk we of these strange soldiers? — 
are they not our enemies?” 

“Nay, lady; I am sure the noble Edward is 
the willing enemy of no man or woman alive,” 
answered Jane, with sudden warmth. 

“He and his slew my father, woman!” 

“Nay, it was rather the Lancastran Earl that 
drew him on to ruin.” 

“At any rate, he lies yonder, and I am an 
orphan,” replied the maidon, forgetting every¬ 
thing in the renewed grief that stole over her 
with the silence. “Let us go pray.” 

With these words, the gentle girl walked 
slowly through the arched entrance, and moved 
like a spirit amid the gloom of the chapel. 

8he reached the altar, before which the body 
of her father lay tranquil, despite the king’s war- 
trumpets, and knelt by him, conscious-stricken 
that anything should, for a moment, have won 
her thoughts from his mournful prosence. As 
sl><* knelt, another form stole in through that 
imysterious twilight and knelt beside her. Maud 
started and a cold thrill crept over her. 

“Ah, me! what doest thou here, Albert? 
Must this shock of fate reach thy gentle life? 
Alas! alas! I never thought to thank God for 


; thy dimmed reason; but now I do, I do. Blessed 
s is the brain that cannot think, and the heart 
\ that cannot ache.” 

> The pale, spiritual face of a boy, about her 
^ own age, was turned upon Maud wonderingly 
$ as she spoke. A light struggled in his great, 

! dark eyes for an instant, and went out, leaving 
>. them soft and expressionless as a quenched lamp. 
$ “Maud, good Maud! sweet, sweet Maud! 
; wake him, for he is a-cold.” 

^ The boy shuddered from head to foot, and, 
j drawing his slender limbs together, began to 
£ inoan piteously as a favorite dog laments its 
$ master. 

v “Wake him, Maud. I cannot—I cannot!” 

| Maud looked on her idiot foster-brother 
\ through the tears that came slowly swelling to 

> her eyes. 

t “Oh, poor boy! he will never, never wake 
again!” 

“Wake him, Maud, wake him!” still pleaded 
the lad, weaving his slender fingers together, 
and plucking them desperately apart as he 
spoke. 

“Ah, me, that I could!” sobbed the poor girl. 

The lad looked at her in uneasy wonder; a 
gleam of rage shot athwart that delicate face; 
his fingers plucked at each other more and more 
nervously. At last he sat perfectly still, looking 
in Maud’s face with the pleading earnestness of 
a dumb animal. This look so wounded her that 
she wrung her hands in silent arguish. Words 
were of no avail there. How could she make 
that poor lad comprehend the mysteries of 
death, when be had never yet known the sor¬ 
rows of his own thrice innocent life? 

When the idiot boy saw that she would net 
help him, he turned from her in silent grief, 
and, creeping close to the dead, began to caress 
the marble face with timid approaches; for 
though he could not understand nor even guess 
at the great mystery of death, the fell king 
smote his idiot soul with awe the more terrible, 
perhaps, because of its incomprehensibility. 
Receiving no answer to his timid caresses, and 
chilled to the heart’s core by the icy touch (hat 
met his hands, he coiled up his limbs and lay 
down upon the granite floor, watching the dead 
with the eager vigilance of a hound. When 
Maud attempted to move him, he shrunk away 
from her in evident displeasure, and seizing 
the mailed hand of his benefactor, clung to k 
eagerly, for the iron was not half so cold as he 
had found the touch of that marble face. 

At last the lad arose, and throwing both arms 
around that stalwart form, strove to lift it, but 
his feeble strength seemed exhausted on marble. 
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The head moved a little, its thick, iron-gray hair ; said Jane, touched with compassion. ‘*Our 
fell hack in ciasaea from the temples, and all \ father will know how to soothe him. Alas! 
was still again. Then the idiot boy arose to his ^ poor boy he knows just enough to be unhappy!” 
fe.*t, stooping in the shoulders, and trembling!; “Yes, take him hence,” replied Maud, who 
in all his limbs. Some idea, too mighty for his jj had been greatly distressed by his wild conduct, 
frail intellect to grasp, had seized upon him—to j “I would not that he again enter the chapeL 
bis imperfect reason death was icy coldness, $ God help us, but it was an awful scone!” 
nothing more. He ran up the steps of the altar, | Jano gathered the blue hood over her head, 
huddled three or four of the tapers together in l and folded her arms around the idiot boy. 
his grasp, and eagerly rhngcd them around the c “Come with mo to our home, back of the 
dead warrior. Before Maud could check the ? orchard, brother; thou wilt find many a rare 
sacrilegious act, he had torn away the rich altar f blossom in the turf,” she said, 
cloth, with all its appendages of costly lace, $ “Does the sun shine there? Is it warm?” 

dragged it down the steps, and huddled it over \ “Yes, warm and bright. Sec you not the 
the warrior s form, leaving only the marble \ sun is almost at its sitting. Mark how the 
face, white and ghastly, exposed to the glow of < clouds are turning to gold.” 
the tapers. i “Yes, tb? sky is on fire; but it burns so far 

Then he brought down more tapers, struggling $ away,” answered the boy; and the momentary 


fiercely against Maud's attempt to wrest them 
from him, and resisting her with low cries of 
grief, that seemed to fill the chapel with the 


1 


gleam of consciousness that had kindled his 
face, sunk to despondencey again. 

“Nay, but thou wilt go with me,” persuaded 


moaus of some spirit in torture. This sound | the woman, stooping her beautiful face to kiss 
took away the girl's strength, and she stood ) the innocent. 


motionless, while the boy sat down the tapers, \ A more obstinate nature than was known to 
where they formed a light cluster of flame, and ] that gentle boy might have yielded to a caress 


flung himself on the floor, gathering up the i so loving. Like a child he slid his hand into 
drapery and holding it around the dead with his J the woman's clasp, and was led away, 
arms. s Down through the broken hill-slopes the 

Maud would have persuaded him to rise, but ; brother and sister went together toward a low 


he resisted her efforts with an evident sense of $ stone farm-house, that stood oh the verge of the 


their cruelly, and only clung tho closer to his -j heath. It was a comfortable dwelling, well 
lord. | sheltered with trees, and surrounded by culti- 

Thcn all was silent again. Maud knelt and « vated fields. A woman, past middle-age, met 
prayed. The boy lifted himself, and looked ; them at the door, her face shone with a joyous 


eagerly into the cold face so close to his, search- J welcome when she saw the lad, and she took 
ing for the color and warmth which would never ^ him lovingly in her arms, murmuring-blessings 
brighten it again. Then he would sink down, $ and welcomes over him. 

with a look of mournful disappointment, and lie jj “Iris long since he has been at home,” said 
motionless. At last that death-chill struck him $ the dame, offering an apology for this tender- 


to the heart, and with it came a vague sense of 
desolation. Blocks and walls of ice seemed to 
separate him from his lord and benefactor. He 
looked around for other mean&of warmth, and 
saw nothing. Then Maud took him by the hand 
and led him unresistingly away. 

In the hall stood Jane, the goldsmith's wife. 
The idiot boy saw her, and took shelter by her 
side. Ilis eyes were foil of wild light, his deli¬ 
cate lip trembled. 

“Sister,” he said, pulling at her garments, 
“let us go. it is cold here—so cold—so cold!” 

Jane looked into his face with tender solici¬ 
tude. Never in her life had she seen him ex¬ 
hibit such depths of feeling. She saw that he 
was thrilled witii nervous shivers, and suffered 
greatly. 

“By your leave, lady, I will take him home,” 


^ness to her daughter; “and to thy father and 
^mother, Jane, he has never ceased to be a 
l child.” 

> “ Spends he then so muoh time at the towers f ” 

l asked the young woman. 

5 “Since thy marriage, Jane, he has seldom 
\ been at home, but stays mostly with our young 
| lady, his foster-sister. The din and bustle of 
| these war doings have won him from us as 
\ well. But, pass in! pass in! thy good man has 

I won his way from the battle in safety, and has 
been inquiring for tbee. More than ever Jane's 
face brightened, and she entered the house. 
Upon its hearth-stone sat two men of totally 
N opposite appearance. The elder was.hale, stout, 
and strong, with an open, frank countenance, 
that bespoke neither concealment nor reserve. 
Indeed, a finer specimen of the yeoman of that 
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period could not have been found within a hun- < lay muttering discontentedly to himself till night 
drod miles ride. * came on, and every living soul in the house. 

The other man was somewhat under thirty, $ except himself, was asleep. Then he crept softly 
handsome, certainly, if light-black hair, eyes ; down from his hiding-place, and left the house, 
of a deep, calm brown, and pure coloring, could $ In an out-building he found a quantity of 
give a person the right te be so considered. He \ faggots stored away for the winter. Filling his 
was above the middle height, well proportioned, \ arms with these, he left the farm-house and ran 
aud deliberate in manner, with an air of reserve £ eagerly toward the towers, with one idea strong 
which harmonized well with his general appear- \ jn his unreasoning mind. His lord was oold, 
ance. Compared with the elder man, he was j.and no one cared to givi him warmth, 
singularly refined and thoughtful. At last., breathless aud panting, he stood 

This man arose with a smile when his wife * within the shadow' of the towers. That cun- 
came in, blooming and fresh from her walk. j ning which stands to the weak of mind in place 
She, thankful for his safety, impulsive and £ of wisdom, made him cautious. There was little 
ardent, ran toward him with her arms out- $ need. No men of all the Chichester retainers 
stretched, and her cyos dancing with joy. But < were left to stand guard over that desolated 
his grave and rather shy nature shrunk from jj mansion. The wretched inmates, too weak for 
this demonstration, and he chilled all the sweet $ defence, and so miserable, that they had nothing 
warmth of affection which had urged her on, by j: more to fear, lay exhausted with grief in the 
a glance at once gentle and reproving. j; darkened chambers. With the stealthy tread 

“Thou art safe, and my heart leaped toward $ of a fox, the boy moved across the court and 
thee in its great joy,” she said, blushiug crimsen, «; entered the great hall. In a yawning fire-place, 
and dropping her arms in great embarrassment. \ at one end, he saw the brands and blackened 
The old yeoman arose and towered abovo 5 wood of what had been a fire, sending out fitful 
them both. “Why, man, kiss thy wife. That jj tongues of'flame, and breaking up the shadows 
is our good old country fashion. Never take i* into new forms of blackness. The boy’s dark 
shame for honest love—it is the poor man’s l; eyes looked greedily on this great bed of brands 
blessing.” Then, turning to his daughter, he jj and embers, and he crept toward it, breathing 
added, cheerfully, “Never heed, lass, mayhap £ hard, as a miser pants with avarice at the sight 
they have colder fashions in London. But still £ of gold. But instinct gave him, for the mo- 
hearts are ever warmest, remember that.” jj ment, all the force of reason. When he came 
But Jane stood by her husband’s side, quiet, $ opposite the arched entrance to the chapel, he 
and almost sullen. She could not understand £ turned and passed through it, carrying with 
the elirinking delicacy which seemed to repulse jj him the armful of faggots. The chapel had 
her love, yet in that very aot proved itself deeper $ been rearranged. The altar-cloth and tapers 
and far more refined than the impulse which <: were put back in their proper places, and over 
had urged on her own headlong greeting. $ the dead a battle-flag, emblazoned with the Chi- 

“Copae, lass,” said the old man, “ tell-us the $ Chester arms, had been decorously arranged, 
news from up yonder. Some troopers that rode $ The idiot crept softly up to the altar and laid 
this way, said that tho king, with a company of jj his hand on the flag. A marble coldness struck 
Urds,, had been at tho towers, in search of the \ through him, and with a wild look of resolution 
great earl.” ^ tho boy sprang to his work; again he denuded the 

“They found him on the altar-steps, stretched $ altar of its tapers, its velvet, and its sumptuous 
6ide by side with our good lord,” she answered. $ lace. Then he crept, like a cat, up the groined 
The old man dropped back to the settle from £ pillars, and tore down the banners of many a 
which he had risen, the ruddy color left his £ victory, faded with time, and dry as tinder, 
cheek, and his stalwart limbs shook visibly. \ These he heaped in a mass close to the altar. 

“Sir James Chichester, our kind lord, our 1 Then he added the armfitl of faggots, thrust 
beloved master, dead. Oh! my good lass, it is | the funereal tapers into the midst, and by the 
not so bad as that!” ho exclaimed. $ kindling light ran into the hall. Direotly he 

“.His body was brought home last night, $ came back with a massive brand from the 
stark and cold.” Jane did not observe that $ hearth, and cast it, hot aud showering, down a 
Albert had entered the house and heard the $ storm of -sparks upon the combustible heap. 
1 i»t words. $ Again and gain he went, bringing back fiery 

“Ay, stark and cold—so oold!” he muttered. jj brands, till the flames rose in a bright column 
Itcpeating these words, over and over again, the £ up from the altar, and broke in fiery clouds 
boy mounted to a loft in the farm-house, and j! against the sculptured roof. 
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Still the lord of that doomed pile lay motion¬ 
less by the altar, with the sheeted flame rising 
and quivering so near, that it seemed like fiery 
banners waving over him. Keenly, and with 
frantic eagerness, the boy watched that battle- 
flag, and the warrior form outlined so clearly 
beneath its gorgeous folds. Every moment he 
expected to see the mailed form spring up, 
warmed into fresh heroism by this baptism of 
fire. But when no movement followed, his 
heart fell, his lip trembled, and, falling on his 
knees, he cried out, 

“Master, master, get up! get up! the fire 
burns. See what a light. It is warm—warm— 
warm.!” 

No movement, no sound followed, nothing 
but the hiss of flames, and the crackling of 
carved wood centuries old, on which the firo 
seized and clung to liko hungry serpents, coil¬ 
ing, hissing, dancing, and destroying works of 
art that had occupied men a lifetime, while the 
idiot boy looked on and wondered. As he stood 
with great tears of disappointment rolling down 
his face, crying out, “Come, master, come! 
there is no cold now!” an arrow of fire shot 
out from the wood-work of the stalls close by, 


^ blinding him with its hot brightness. With an 
< instinct of self-preservation, such as urges 
? dumb animals to seek safety, he sprang toward 
l the entrance, mad with grief, and blinded with 
\ the smoke that now swelled and*surged through 
;> the massive structure of the building. When 
$die was flying, like a hunted spirit, away from 
j! the destruction he had made, the fire raged on, 

:• flames burst forth from loop-hole and casement, 
s roared upward through dome and roof, till the 
jj red light of that majestic funereal pyre lighted 
•j up heath, mountain, and valley for miles and 
j) miles around. 

For one full hour all the grim horrors of that 
$ battle-field were lighted up again with this 
^ awful illumination. In the glare of its red 
£ storm of fire, marauders and teamsters flitted 
to and fro like demons let loose in the track of 
| woe. Mocking the flames, they leaped through 

> the red light and through the shadows, giving 
l awful gleams of life to that broad picture of 

n universal death. On this scene the fire shone* 
$ more and more dimly till the morning dawned, 

\ revealing only a heap of ruins, in which was 
\ buried the ashes of Sir James Chichester. 

> (to be continued.) 
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BRAIDED SEGAR-CASE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



' Thb materials are cloth, velvet, braid, and >, inner case may be made of silk or satin, neatly 
steel beads. Take a sufficient quantity of fine \ stitched over card-board. Finish the edges of 
cashmere, of any suitable color, and carefully • the outer case with cord or braid, and when the 
sew on a piece of black or dark velvet, shaped \ one case is placed inside the other, a very pretty 
as in the pattern. Then transfer th^pattern. * and even elegant piece of work will have been 
This may be easily done by carefully drawing j produced. It is important that the inner case 
it with chalk on a piece of paper, and pressing j be made to fit accurately int-o the outer one. A 
the paper evenly on the cloth and velvet, or by ^ small loop of narrow ribbon is to be attached to 
tracing the pattern well with cotton. Then sew £ the upper end of the inner case. On one side 
on the braid in the usual manner, and attach £ of the outer case the initials or name of the re- 
the beads. Repeat the process for the other i cipient may be formed, with steel or gold beads, 
side of the Segar-Case, and fasten ^together the ^ on the center-piece of velvet. This Segar-Case 
two sides to form the outer envelope. The < is very beautiful. 




BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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DIAGRAM FOR PALETOT 

BT EMILY H. MAT 



Wb give, here, one of the most stylish pat- J passementerie and guipure. One of the dia- 
terns for a Paletot, which the season has pro- \ monds is represented thus trimmed: the others 
duced.. It is ornamented, as will be seen, with l are merely sketched in. It is not necessary U 
diamonds about an inch square, trimmed with ' describe the different points. 











INFANT’S DRESS. 


BY EMILY II. MAY. 


We have been asked, by va¬ 
rious subscribers, to give, occa¬ 
sionally, patterns, for the sim¬ 
pler kinds of dresses. 

We now give one which 
every woman, at al^ skillful 
with her needle, can herself 
make. The first engraving re¬ 
presents the dress when com¬ 
pleted, and it will be seen it is 
a yery charming affair. The 
bottom of the skirt, the pock¬ 
ets, the sleeves, and the waist 
are all worked in a very beau¬ 
tiful pattern, which we add at 
the bottom of this article, full- 
size. This pattern may be 
done in either chain-stitch or 
braiding. 
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CHAIN-STITCH, OR BRAIDING FOR INFANT’S DRR88. 


GENTLEMAN’S CAP IN ORIENTAL APPLIQUE. 

BY MR 8. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give, printed jj Materials. —For the cap a quarter of a yard 
iu colors, this very beautiful affair, suitable for ^ of white cloth, and for the applique about the 
a gift from a lady. ^ same quantity of scarlet. For the edge of the 
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SLEEPING-CUSHION FOR BACK OF A CHAIR. 161 
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pattern, a skein of coarse gold twist, and one j and twenty-five in length, repeating the pattern 
of finer size; one skein of black and one oH six times; then tack this over the white, and 
scarlet netting silk; also two yards of black 5 with the black silk chain-stitch the whole of 
silk braid, some gold-colored sewing silk. This ^ the outline of the pattern, taking care that the 
style of work is most effective, and yet re-^ stitches are through both pieces of cloth. When 
quires but little time to execute. The pattern ij the chain-stitches are completed, the scarlet 
is formed of scarlet cloth on the white ground, ^ cloth is cut away close to the outline, so as to 
the edge of the design only being worked. | leave it to form the pattern inside the leaves 
The cap consists of a round crown and band. I and scrolls; then sew the gold twist on the in- 
To shape the latter, cut a strip of the white \ side of the black chain-stitches, so as to conceal 
cloth five inches wido and twenty-five long. < the edge of the scarlet cloth. The veins of the? 
This will allow of the border pattern being re- \ leaves and scrolls are formed of long stitches 
peated six times on it. The crown will require j of black twist, or else the fine gold twist; and 
a circle of nine inches ill diameter, the engraved $ for the oval in the center of each pattern, the 
pattern being for the center of It. The design j straighter lines are of gold, and the crosses of 
should be traced on the scarlet cloth; for the J black. Finish with a silk lining, and gold and 
bands it will take a strip of four inches wide j scarlet tassel at the center of the crown. 




SLEEPING-CUSHION FOR BACK OF A CHAIR. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 



Materials. —Yellow floss silk; red zephyr, ^ rows of black, two rows of yellow floss, two 
single; dark green zephyr; light green zephyr; s rows of light green, two rows of red, ten rows 
black zephyr; gray zephyr; netting-needle; ij of dark green, two rows of yellow floss, two 
mesh, half-inch; one two inches; and one four J; rows of red, two rows of yellow floss; then one 
* inches. ~~ jj row of gray on the two-inch mesh, one row of 

With the yellow floss, make fifty-four stitches $ gray on the four-inch mesh on each end. Now 
on the half-inch mesh. Work two rows of the $ make a cushion of the shape in the design- 
yellow floss, then two rows of red, two rows of > larger in the center, narrowing at each end. 

yellow floss, ten rows of dark green, two rows £ Cover with black silk. Trim with a mixed cord 

of red, two rows of light green, two rows of j; of red and black wools, finishing at the ends 

yellow floss, two rows of black, two rows of \ with loops and tassels as may be seen. Then 

red, two rows of yellow floss, ten rows of gray, j tie in a fringe of the mixed colors, 
two rows of yellow floss, two rows, of red, two f * 
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INFANT'S CAP IN PRINCESS ROYAL STITCH. 


BT MRS. JANS WEAVER. 

Make a chain long enough for the face of the < edging it with one row of color, a? seen in our 
cap, anil work in Princess Ttojal Siilch, as seen \ design at the front of this article. Work any 
m the next columu, a piece wide enough for j quantity of this border, say several yards, and 
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BRAIDED PEN-WIPER. 

BT MBS. JAN R WIAT1B. 



Tins must be made in black cloth, and may £ preferred: but dark colors would be best. It 
be braided in almost any color that may be J jnakes a very pretty affair. 
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EMBROIDERED BUTTERFLY. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CIIAT. 

Winter Gardens. —One of the prettiest devices for grow¬ 
ing crocus, snow-drop, and acilla groups iu a conservatory, 
is a wire basket well filled and packed with moss, in which 
the bulbs are imbedded, great care being necessary to keep 
up an equal and continual moisture. Wire basket-shaped 
tables form a very graceful ornament when filled with a 
group of bulbs bedded in with xuo&s; and if you have a con¬ 
servatory, and can introduce a root of the tropceolum, twin¬ 
ing the tendrils rpund the basket-work or pedestal of the 
table, nothing can possibly be more lovely. Common ferns 
^foriu a pretty addition to a group of bulbs, and for this pur¬ 
pose we have a little fernery of the common wild sorts in 
our conservatory, which we find supplies us with a con¬ 
tinual succession of lovely green fronds all tho winter, 
coming in equally useful for dinner-table decoration or our 
bulbous groups; and wo can assure tho reader that they 
arid very much to the beauty of tho conservatory itself, 
although nono of them cost moro than a wet foot, and are, 
therefore, regarded with supreme contempt by our gar¬ 
dener, who styles them '‘dirty rubbish,” and whom we 
heard describing them to a friend os “ one of tho mistress' 
fancies.” Moro costly plants, or those requiring a larger 
space—either a conservatory or a garden—come next. Of 
these the most chasto and popular are lilies; of which there 
are several sorts. The Japan are very handsome and not 
difficult of growth, nnd, when treated as the hyacinth, in 
sand, will bk>oin freely. The belladonna is a lovely white 
lily, with a blush of a peculiar sunset purple upon its petals, 
and ought to bo planted early in October, either in sand, 
moss, or water. Tho amaryllis has a largo boll-shaped 
flower, somewhat like a lily, and of every color, some being 
striped crimson. They require a rich loam in pots, and are 
best when started in a cucuml»cr-fraine, where, until really 
growing, they require no wator. By a little management 
thoy can be brought in with a succession of gay flowers all 
the winter; am’, one sort grows perfectly well in the garden, 
blossoming early in spring when under tho shelter of a 
south wall. Of tho ranunculus and anemone wo shall say 
little, classing them, as wo do, with our out-door spring 
plants. One thing, however, we think it well to men¬ 
tion—namely, that it is better to purchase such os you re¬ 
quire at tly same time you are selecting the bnlbs for 
grouping in-doors; you will get them at a cheaper rate, 
and havo them ready to plant at your convenience; and i:t 
such an uncertain climate as ours is, gardeners should 
always have a stock in hand some time beforo it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to get tho roots in, so that they may act 
up to tho good old Buying, and “make hay while tho snn 
shines.” 

The nuoE Necklaces which are now worn, in Paris, even 
above high dresses, havo all largo crosses suspended from 
them. These crosses aro in stylo somewhat similar to those 
worn formerly by tho French peasants, and called a la Jean¬ 
nette, tho only difference is that they-are a trifle flatter. 
The jet necklets havo jet crosses barred vertically ;-with the 
gold necklets tho crosses are mado of dead gold studded 
with stars. Many ladies, belonging to tho higher circles, 
are wearing large necklaces, the beads and crosses of which 
are m.ulo of sandal wood. 

Postage only Twelve Cents. —Many complaints aro mado 
to us that postmasters charge twenty-four cents jHistagc on 
“Peterson.” This is wrong. If paid in advance, at tho 
office of delivery, the postage is only twelve cents. 
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c Large Skirts. —Paris sets the fashions for the world, and 
s tho empress sets tho fashions for Paris. Eugenie still con- 
\ tinnes to wear an excessive amplitude of skirt, chiefly uiV 
s played at tho lower part of the petticoat, for over the lap 
\ everything is done which can give slimness of appearance 
j* to the rich materials in use for afternoon and evening 
< dressos. Most of those latter aro made with doublo skirt-*, 

> and even visiting dresses have these, either of the same 
I; tissuo looped up, or of a thinner ono dressed over the lower 
\ skirt. For tho streets, ono or two very stylish ladies have 
i ventured to show themselves in dresses mado so short as 
$ not to roach lower down than tho usual colored petticoat, 
s no doubt with great comfort to themselves in walking, but 
5 presenting an eccentric appearance, unused os the eye has 
s now become to such a mode. 

1 Marten's Juvenile Books.— Messrs. S. k Alfred Martien, 
No. f>0<} Chesnut street, Philadelphia, are among tho most 
;> meritorious publishers of juvenile books. Several of the 
% volumes, belonging to their series, aro peculiarly desirable, 
i; Among them arc, “Joseph, the Jew, a tale founded on 
*! ficts,” by the author of Mary Mathieson, a handsome duo*- 
5; deeimo; “Margaret’s Secret and its Success,” by Mrs. Carey 
jj Brock, another duodecimo; “How Charley Helped his 
*; Mother,” by Ruth Buck; “The Poor Wea\cr’a Family,*’ 

!; translated from the German, by Mrs. Sarah A. Myers; 
jj “Jennie's Bible Verses,” and “Two Councils,” both 
Catharine M. Trowbridge; and “Plain Words to Young 
J; Men,’’ by J. B. Ripley; theso last 18 mos., and all neatly 
j> bound and illustrated. 8. k A. Martien also publish quite 
a picture gallery of Album Cards, in colors, oacli envelope 
containing a dozen. 

Watering Window Plants. —Thero is ono universal law 
as to watering plants, which a great many people entirely 
neglect* The neglect of this ono rulo causes more blight 
ancl moro unhealthy plants than perhaps any single thing 
that can bo named besides. We mean tho excellent rule 
of watering them with warm wator, always rather warmer 
than the soil tlio plants are growing in. People must surely 
see the cheek and injury it must be to plants always to got 
cold food. The organs of tender plants aro extremely deli¬ 
cate; and when thoy aro wanted to digest their food, it is a 
bad plan surely to paralyze them with rold. If we feed 
them, on the other hand, with food a littlo warm, thoy are 
stimulated at once to make tho most of their meal. An¬ 
other important branch of tho watering questionronsista 
in the washing that all house p ants require. 

Wrarino tub n.uiL—Ono of the greatest changes, in 
Paris, is in the arrangement of the hair, which has a ten¬ 
dency to be worn flat at tho sides of the lace and head, 
much less enlarged, and not so low down at tho back, and 
rather pointed in front. The plait, between the front ban¬ 
deaux, so becoming to the stylo of many faces, is again be¬ 
ginning to bo worn, and has often a thin wiro run through 
its topmost loop to keep It raised in tho middlo of the head. 

£ Bends are worn in such abundance,* that they must soon 
| fall into discredit, as threatens, happily, to bo the case with 
the large cJiignon at the’back, now displayed by every slu-jv 
^ girl In tho street*. The empress, however, has never great'y 
\ countenanced these chignon*, nnd generally wears a profu- 
^ stou of light aurls at the hack of her head. 

s’ No Photograph Albums. —Wo do not send a Photngnu I*. 
!; Album, this year, for a premium. The only premiums \. *» 
give arc tboso advertised in our Prospectus 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


How to Remit. —In remitting for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” 
write legibly, at tho top of your letter, the name of your 
pu-t-otllco, county, and state. If possible, procuro a draft, 
deducting tho exchange, or a jx^t-ofuco order: if these 
• aunot be had, sond gold, or greenbacks, or notos of solvent 
I milks. Pay the postage on your letter. The U. S. postal 
chi u iicy, but no other, taken for fractions of a dollar. 

Always say, in remitting for a club, t oho is the person 
entitled to tho premium. Additions to clubs may bo made 
at the price paid by the rest of tho club. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Hymns of the Ages. Third Series. 1 vol., small 4 to. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. —Some years ago, two ladies of 
culture prepared for tho press translations of the best 
Christian hymns, which had appeared in the various ages 
of tho church. Tho volumo was beautifully printed, 
and became, as it deserved, a great favorite. It was ful 
lowed, at a short interval, by a second scries, which was 
equally popular. We have now a third volume of the 
series. Wo commend all three volumes as “precious- be¬ 
yond price.” Tho hymns aro arranged under appropriate 
heads, some of those in the present work being “In time of 
War,” “Affliction,” “Prayer,” “Old Age,” “Heaven,” etc., 
etc. In tho earlier volumes, the old Latin hymns, and tho 
writings of Wither, Crashaw, and others liko them, pre¬ 
vailed : rti this last one, we find rnoro of the modern lyrics of 
the church, though there are also a few old Latin hymns. 

Poems. By David Gray. 1 rob, 12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. —Tho author of theso poems was the son of a Glas¬ 
gow hand-loom weaver, and born to fewer advantages of 
education than oven Bums. He died at the early age of 
twenty-throe. "What ho has written, therefore, must l>o re¬ 
garded, not as tho matured productions of his genius, but 
only as indications of what bo might have done if he had 
lived. In many respects his poetry reminds us of the earlier 
*tylo of Keats. Much of it is quite good. The story of 
his life, as told in two or throe introductory articles, is a 
very sod one. Poor Gray seems to have been excessively 
sensitive, quite feminine in hi* character, and probably foil 
a victim to the struggle between his aspirations and the 
hard necessities of his lot. Tho volumo is handsomely 
printed, as all of Roberts* books orb. 

Arctic Researches and Life Among tlie Esquimaux; being 
the Narrative of an Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin , in the years 1860, 1801, and 1862. By Charles 
Francis Half. 1 vol., 8 ro. New York: Harper & Brothers. — 
Since tho publication of Dr. Kane's Arctic Expedition, no 
work of its kind has had tho interest of this. The author 
writes without any apparent effort, telling his story clearly 
and intelligently; and that story is ono that is always 
entertaining and instructive, and often absorbing. The 
publisher* desonro groat credit for the style in'which they 
have issued the narridive. Tho illustrations, which are 
very numerous, are in the best style of wood engraving; 
and the book is handsomely printed, and is bound neatly 
iu cloth. Wo commend it heartily. 

The Lost Love. By the author of "John Drayton.” 1 rob, 
12imo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. This is a fie¬ 
ri >n of much moro than ordinary merit. Tt belongs to that 
• lass of novels of domestic Hfo, which succeeded to tho 
romantic school of Scott, and which, in turn, threatens to be 
superseded, to the regret of all readers of taste, by the sen¬ 
sation stories of Broddon, Collins, etc. T^e character of the 
narrator, for the work is autobiographical, is very graphi- 
otlly drawn, a thousand minuto touches giving to it the 
truth, with more than tho beauty and force, of a Pro- 
KapU&elite picture. 


ll)5 
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; CUrcr Stories of Many Nations. Rendered into Rhyme 
n by John (». Suzi. JllustraUd by L. N. Champney. 1 rob, 
\ small 4 to. Boston: Ticknor d- Fields. —It is needless to say 
> a word om ladiulf of Saxe, for everybody knows wliut a feli- 
^ citous rhymer bo is. But, in this volume, art liss been 
^ brought t? his aid, so as to enhance, if possible, the value 
\ of his verses; and it has been brought with great success, 
s No book has been published, for a long time, which has 
^ been so lovingly illustrated. In this respect “Clever 
J; Stories” equals the bust London books brought out at 
s Christmas. The paper, also, on which the volume is printed, 

< is of that creamy tint, and that vellum thickness, which so 
\ delights the eye. We regret we did not receive the book 
jj in tiino to notice it far tho holiday season. 

^ Queeni of Song. By Ellen C. Clayton. 1 rob, 12 mo. New 
«! York: JIarpei • d Brothers. —A series of memoirs of the most 
eminent female opera-singers of the Inst two centuries. It 
s is a chatty, sparkling compilation, by a lady apparently 
s quite familiar with music, and whose critical opinions, there- 
J; fore, are really of valuo Tho book is full of anecdote. 
S Numerous portraits illustrate tho text. The biographies of 
' Mrs. Billington, Cntaliui, Pasta, and Jenny LinJ, aro pafr- 
t; ticularly well done. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Purson. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
s' Boston: Ticknor d- i'ichls. —This volume is printed in a stylo 
$ to match the former works by tho same author. The titles 
to some of the essays arc, “By tho Seaside,’ 1 “Beaten,” 

< “Gossip,” “From Saturday to Monday,” and “Concerning 
s iTgly Ducks, being some tbought* on ^displaced Men;” and 
s they are nil written in the pleasant, though, perhaps, 
^ somowhat diffuse style, which characterizes this very 
;> popular writer. 

1; The Autobiography of a New England Farm-House. By 
\ N. H. Chamberlin. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Carleion, — 
s A quaint titlo-pagc,und an enthusiastic dedication to Long- 
$ fellow, prepared us for the first attempt of a cultivated, im- 
J; aginative writer# Nor were we disappointed. For pictures 
*» of New England life, felicitously delineated, we particularly 
^ commend this story. 

s Real and Ideal. By John IT. Montclair. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
s Philada: Frederick Leypoldt. —A volumo of poems, partly 
n original, partly translations. Mr. Montclair Is a young 
s wrltor, bnt ho has the good fortuno to be commended 
^ already by such laureled veterans ns Fitz Green HalL-ck, 
$ John Neal, George II. Boker, otc., etc. Tho volume is 
\ beautifully printed. 

\ The Life Boat: A Tale of Our Cbast Heroes. By R. M. 
•j Ballantyne. 1 rob, 12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton d- Co .— 
^ This is not an American story, as its second title would 
\ seem to imply, but a reprint of an English one. Tho author 
' has written several tales already, “Gascoyne,” “The Coral 
\ Island,” etc., iu the style of May no Reid; and this is net 
' inferior to any that have preceded it. 

I Mother Michel and Her Cat. By Emile de la Bedollierra. 
$ Translated from the. French by Finny Fuller. 1 rob, 16 mo. 


s Philada: Frederick Leypoldt. —TbiB is one of the very best 
5 little stories of its kind to bo found in any language. It 
\ has been admirably translated, and is beautifully printed; 
$ the illustrations, too, are numerous and excellent, 
s Following the Flag. By “ Carleion.” 1 vol., 16 mo. 
v Boston: Ticknor d- Fields. —A narrative of the war, as waged 
t; by the army of tho Potomac, from August, 1861, to November, 
s 1862. Tho book is written in that popular style which made 
< “My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field,” by the same 
;• author, have such a run. 

j: Frank's Campaign; or. What Boys Can Do on the Farm 
‘ for the Camp. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Loring. —The merit of thta b*mk is proved by its having 
reached n second edition within six months. It is a 
capital book for tho young folk. 
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SKATING FOR LADIES. 


UR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


The Perpetual Curate. A NoveL By Vie author of “ The 
Chronicles of Carling ford.” 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper 
d Brothers. —In her novel of “ Salem Chapel,” Mrs. Oliphant 
gave us a picture of what is called dissenting life iu Eng¬ 
land"; in this one she has introduced us to the Established 
Cbureh: au l both are said, by competent London critics, to 
be faithful representations of what they profess to delineate. 
The interest of these novels is Intense. Perhaps, in that 
respect, “Salem Chapel” is better than “The Perpetual 
Cur ite;” hut neither can bo called dull. Wo advise all who 
have not read this story to got It immediately. 

A Tribute to Thomas Starr King. By Richard Froth- 
ingham. 1 rof, 12 mo. Boston: Tic'nor <£• Fields. —In 
that eloquent divine, cut off so prematurely, Thomas Start- 
King, the whole Christian church may be said to have suf 
fered, irrespective of denominational differences. This little 
volumo is a grltceful tribute to his memory, and will be 
read, through the length and breadth of the land, by thou- <! 
sands who have mourned his death. ^ 

Following Vie Arum. By Mrs. Brigadier-General Egbert ^ 
L.Yiele. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T.B. Pierson d Brothers.—\ 
Mrs. Viclo was with her husband, then a captain in tho l 
regular army, during most of tho Mexican war; and this is a < 
sparkling narrative of what she saw, told only os an accom- \ 
plished woman can tell it. s 

Margaret DcmiTs History. Annotated by her Husband, 3* 
1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper d Brothers. —This is a s 
powcifully told story, but rather a disagreeable ono. It np- 3; 
poured originally in the Cornhill Magazine, and is now re- 
published iu double column octavo, in paper covers. ^ 

Legends of the Monastic Orders, as represented in the Fine s 
Arts By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol., 18 mo. Bostoti: Ti-'.ttori 
d Fields. —This volume forms tho second series of “ Sacrwl 
and Legendary Art.” It is a corrected and enlarged edi¬ 
tion in “blue and gold.” 

Dora Darling; the Daughter of the Regiment. 1 vol., 12 inn. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton d Cb. —A well told story of the present 
war, especially adapted for the young f.-lk. Like all of Til¬ 
ton's publications, tho book is handsomely printed. 

Enoch Arden. By A. Tennyson. 1 vol., 24 mo. Boston: 
Ticknor d- Fields. —An edition, in “blue and gold, - ’ of 
this exquisite poem. Tho volume also contains the later 
miscellaneous poems of tho poet laureate. 

SJiakspeare's Sonnets. 1 vol., small 4 to. Boston: Ticlnor 
& Fields. —An exquisite littlo edition, which, wo should 
think, everybody of taste would dosire to own. It is printed 
at tho famous Riverside press. 

Together. A Novel. By the author of “ Nepenthe.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Carleton. —A great improvement over 
the anther’s earlier novel. 


as definite a stroke as any forward one. Made from the 
insido of the right foot (we will say) first, and the toes con¬ 
sequently pointing out, the left follows it till its turn conic*, 
when, by a twist of the body, tho toes are pointed in the 
contrary direction, and the left skato maker astruko which 
carries you back to the original position. 

These—skating forward and skating backward—are the 
two kinds of skating which are the ground-work to all 
others. The lady who learns them both will learn higher 
things. It is a great mistake to advise a lady to try tho uut- 
sido forward before she has learned these, as it is Xo put 
Fronch books into the hands of an American child of six 
years old. Learn to skate backward and forward; bo a per¬ 
fect mistress of both, able to “ turn, and turn, and turn, and 
still go on,” for then, depend upon it, you will make a {>x>d 
< skater. 


PHYSIOLOGY* ETC., ETC. 

“Tn* II UMAX Face Divixe.” A new system of Physiog¬ 
nomy — Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips , Mouth, Head, Hair, Eye¬ 
brows, Hands, Feet , Skin , Complexion, with all “ Signs of 
Character ” in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
Life Illustrated. Vol. 41. For 1865. S. R. WELLS, 
Editor. Portraits of remarkable men and women in every 
calling, illustrating all phases of human character— Pdt- 
BIOOXOMY, PlIYSlOLOOY, PSYCHOLOGY, EtHXOLOGY, Phreno- 
logy, etc. Published monthly, at $2.00 a year. Sample 
numbers., by first poet, twenty cents. Address: % 

Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 3S0 Broadway, N. Y. 






OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


SKATING FOR LADIES. —NO. II. 

Skating Backward. —Skating backward, which should 
be the next lesson, is achieved by roversing the movoment 
described in the January number; the latter half of the 
skate receives tho pressure; to go backward tho stroke is 
from the toes. A fow skaters learn to striko in the ordi¬ 
nary way in skating backward, but this is difficult and not 
dosirable. Should you find the stroke perverse, humor it 
a little. Skate forward to a good speed; throw all your 
weight upon your toes, lean well forward and swing round. 
In the action of turning your skate will “ bite” the ice. 
That is what you want." We saw some ridiculous attempts 
to skate backward, last winter, and gave a little advice 
which, strango to say, was followed. The result was that 
tho recipients learned to skate backward, boennso they 
t.> try t<» Klip aloug, with feet separating further and 
further from each othor at every attempt. It is, in reality, 


s 451“ Every receipt in this cook-book has beat tested by a 
$ practical housekeeper. 

$ SOUPS. 

I Turnip Soup. —Tills soup should be mado tho day before 
\ required. Stew a knuckle of veal with an onion, sweet 
i herbs, and a little mace, in six quarts of water; cover down 
J cb>flo, and stew gently five or six hours; let it be put in a 
' cool place. Before warming, remove the fit and sediment, 
\ slico six turnips into small pieces, stew them in the gravy 
3; until tender, then add half a pint of cream, flour, and butter, 
^ nud season with white pepper. 

\ Milk Soup. —Put into a quart of milk two tablespoonfnls 
? of moist sugar, two bay-leaves, and a little cinuamon; boil 
$ it; pour it into a dish in which you have previously laid 

< some sippets of toasted bread; simmer over a charcoal fire 
; when the bread is soft; mix the yelks of two eggs well 
£ beaten with a little milk; put it in the soup, mix well all 
3; together, and serve up. 

3; MEATS AND GAME. 

3; Partridges. —Roasting is the popular mode of dressing 
' partridges, and for this purpose they should be allowed to 
>3 hang as long as possible without becoming offensive, as no 
s game is worth eating if it is fresh. Pick the feathers from 
3 ; the birds gently, draw and singe them. Remove the crop 
<3 by cutting a slit in the back part of the neck, cut the claws 
•; close, and skin the legs; this operation is greatly facilitated 
jj if they are held for a minute or so in boiling water. The 

< insides must be wfped with a cloth, and the birds must 
l then be trussed. From five and twenty to forty minutes 
3; will be required for roosting, bet the time must be regu- 
*3 lated by the degroo of cooking thgt is most approved of In 
% each particular family. When placed before the fire, they 
\ should be floured nnd afterward plentifully basted with 
I butter. They must be served with a good brown gravy 
j) ami bread sauce, nnd many relish fried bread-crumbs handed 
3; with them. If partridges are plentiful in the larder, an ex* 
■’ eellent plan for making a good gravy it to stew down any 
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reciaiin of cu! J partridge which may bo at hand, in either 
outer or unseasoned broth, flavoring it with stewed musk* 
rectus. A * 8ome cooks fail in making eatablo bread-sauce, 
we offer the following directions for that compound mode 
with on union:—Grate lightly half a pint of bread-crumbs 
from a stole white loaf, strip a middle-sized onion (which is 
nut too strong,) aud put it into an enameled saucepan with 
the bread-crumbs and a pint of nev? milk; boil th^m for an 
hour very gently, stirring occasionally, and then empty tho 
contents *.f the saucepan into a hair-sieve aud press them 
through it. Boil the sauce quickly for a few minutes, and 
adl s:ut, and a pinch of moco and cayenne, two ounces of 
butter and three tablospoonfuls of croam. Let all be well 
smaigiaiated bef iro the satno is dished. 

To Ui .t an Irish Stew. —Procure two pounds of fresh 
meat trimmings from a butcher you cun depend upon; let 
the same consist if beef, veal, and mutton, taking core to 
avoid an excess of fat in the sevor&l varieties of tho meat 
you select for the occasion. Let tho picoes be washed in a 
dish of water, and, when sufficiently rinsed, lay the samo 
ia a saucepan with as much water os will just cover thorn. 
Throw into the above a small quantity of salt, and ploco 
the saucopan over a gentle lire, being furnished with u 
skimmer, whereby to removo the scum from the moat as it 
rises to the surf ice. When the scum has expended itself, 
cover the saucepan, let the meat continuo to seetho over 
the lire f ir oue half-hour. Then tako four large onions 
peeled add cut into four quartors each, and a carrot scraped 
an I similarly treated, together with tho rind of half a fresh 
lemon. Put theso ingredients into your saucepan, covering 
them with a plate. Have two pounds of moderate-sized 
potatoes ready peeled, dispose of theso carefully on the 
plate, placing over tho whole tho “saucepan lid,” and let it 
(toed over the fire for anothor half-hour. When tho pota¬ 
toes are done, let them be taken up ia the plate; throw in 
& gill of sweet ketchup into the stow, and stir it round, 
arranging the potatoes round the same, entire, when it is 
•erred up in a deop dish. 

BREAKFAST AND SUPPER DISHES. 

Oyster O.ncUts .—Allow, for erory six large oysters or 
twelve small ones, ono egg. Remove the hard pa: t, and 
mince the remainder of the oyster very fine; take tho 
yelks of eight and tho white of four oggs, boat them until 
very light, then mix in tho oysters, with a little peppor, 
and beat all up thoroughly; put in tho frying-pan a gill of 
batter, and move it about until it melts: when tho butter 
boils in tbe pan, skim it and turn in tho omolet, stir it anti! 
it begins to stiffen, fry it a light brown, lift the edgo care- 
fsby and slip a round-pointed knifo under; do not let it he 
overdone, but as soon as the under-side is a light brown, 
turn it on to a very hot plate; never fold this omelet over, 
K will make it heavy. If you want to brown it highly you 
can hold a red-hot shovel over it. 

Egg Toast. —For a small family use half a dozen eggs, 
which most be beaten very light. Pat as much butter os 
would half fill a teacup in tho pan, and let it become vory 
hot. Then dip some slices of bread (cat as you would for 
tho table,) into tho egg, and aftor the pan is sufficiently 
filled, pour the remainder of tho egg over tho slices of 
bread. When slightly brown on one side, turn and brown 
«the other. 

CASKS AND BISCUITS. 

Mafiiu and Crumpets .—'To bake these properly the fire 
»c*uld bo underneath them, which iwoders it a difficult 
antler to make them in a s*tiafactory way at home, as side 
oveus must generally be usod. The mixture for muffins is 
•* fallow*:—A quarter of n pint of thick small-beer yeast, 
•trained into n pan with a pint of warm milk; to this a 
efficient quantity of flour must be added to make it into 
a batter; then having colored it over, let it stand in a 


warm place to rise. Wheu this is accomplished, add a 
quarter of n pint of warm milk, with one ounce of butter, 
rubbed in some Hour until quito flue. Having mixed all 
these well together, add onough flour to make tbe mixtiwe 
into dougb, cover it over, and let it stand half tui hour, ^ 
af;er whieh work it up once more, aud, breaking it into 
small pieces, roll them into a rouud form, and again cover¬ 
ing them, let them remain a quartor of an hour. Lay them 
on tho iron for baking, and,having placed them in thcoren, 
bo very careful that they do not get overbaked, or dis- 
colurod, and turn them as soon as one side changes color. 
Do not let the iron get too hot. For crumpets, some tin 
rings, like aiko-rings, must be provided. The mixture is 
made with ono pound and a half of flour, three pints oi 
miik, two oggs, and two tablespoonfuls of yeast. Tbe milk 
must be lukewarm wheu added. Beat all up into a batter, 
and allow it to stand until it rises in blisters on the top. 
Then bake tbe crumpets iu the tin rings on a polished iron 
plate. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fio. i.— House Drzss of Fawn-Colored Silk, trimmed 
with embroidered bands and rosettes of the sumo. 

Fio. ii.—Carriage Dress of Green French ToruN, trim- 
mod with folds of green velvet. 

Fia. in.— Dress of Maize-Colored Porux, triiAmed with 
black gimp. A wide belt passes under tbe side-bodies, and 
is fastened with jet buckles, both back and front. 

Fig. iv—Walking Dress of Dark Gray Poplin.—B lack 
velvet basque, and black velvet hat, trimmed with large jot 
beads. 

Fig. v.— Pearl-Colored House Dress, mado without a 
scam at tho waist, cut square iu the neck, and trimmed 
with jet hanging buttons. Whito plaitod chemisette. 

Fio. vi.—Carriage Dress of Figured Silk, with light- 
gray cut-away coat of heavy cloth. 

Fig. vii. —WniTE Satin Bonnet, Puffed in Front, with a 
white tulle scarf. Tho blondo crown has long green loaves 
hanging over it. A beautiful bounet for a briuo. 

Fig. viu.—Blue Satin Bonnet, Puffed Lengthwise, trim¬ 
med with a large blue rose and black lace, with tho puffing* 
fastened with black beads. 

Fio. ix.—Black Velvet Bonnet, with a large double bow 
of pink ribbon, and long loops of velvet ribbon at tbo back. 
Pink strings, and short black plume. 

Fig. x.—Jacket of Wbitk Merino, trimmed with bands 
of crimson velvet. 

Fig. xi.—Collar and Sleeve op White Linen, trimmed 
with jet. 

Oeneral Remarks —Block dresses of satin, silk, poplin, 
and alpaca, are very mack worn, and a good deal orna¬ 
mented. The richer materials are trimmod with lace, gimp 
studdod with jet and bugles, or velvet ornamented with 
pearl beads. The plainer materials are simply trimmed 
with braid, put on in various designs. Silver and gilt but¬ 
tons, round and large, ore also used for black dresses. The 
gilt buttons look like Etruscan gold. 

The Skirts, which open both bock and in front, are in¬ 
creasing in popularity. 

Short Waists, plain bodices, wide waistbands, and narrow 
sleeves, are universal in an ordinary toilet. The short 
waists, however, do not preclude the long coat-tails. Tho 
present stylo of dress is not becoming. It has lost nil tbe 
flow and grace which it had a few years ago. Skirts gored 
to be tight around the hips and bodies, cut in half by wide 
waistbands, ore now the ugly fashion. Tho coat-tails are 
longer than before, and are now either in one or two, not 
three pieces. 

Trimmings. —In London, we hear Mack and white stamped 
silk braid is much used for trimming grnr Mick, and 
white dresses; tbe cashmere braid, toe, is fashionable fur all 
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neutral-tinted material Bands anil cravats of the same are ^ (’III l.URKX’S FASHIONS, 

now made. Ad a general rule, a small quantity of some ’ Fig. i. —lir.K.^ ror. a Boy of S;x or. Seven.—B lock felt 
bright color is introducoil in a toilet of sober shades. Deep t hat with a blue grosgrain ribbon. . Louis XIII. jacket and 

blue and purple are also very f.ivorito colors, and a trim- ' breeches, of Havana cloth, trimmed with black velvet and 

miing of pearl buttons looks extremely well with dresses of s velvet bows. Black cloth gaiters. 

these; colors. The buttons aro arranged in patterns round 1; Flo. n.— Dresj for a Little Boy Two Years Old.—B lue 
t he bottom of the skirt and on the sleeves, the body being velvet hat, with a large whito feather. Velvet paletot and 
plain, with ono row of buttons. ^ skirt, trimmed with swdh's-down. Velvet gaiters. 

Crinolines will be worn during the winter, but so small ^ Fio. hi.—Costume for a Girl of N'ine. —Whito cloth 
near the waist that they almost fit tho figure tightly. The s < paletot, half-tight at the waist. At tho bottom of tho fronts, 
now shape, us wo bavo already hinted, is quite pyramidal, for a height of eight inches, are two broad bands of velvet 
as scant as possible at tho top, and wide at the base; it is \ having between them a lattice-work of velvet ribbon. The 
long**', too, at the back, to follow the outline of the skirts; ^ facings of tho lapels, the collar and cuffs, arc all velvet. At 
hut as dresses aro worn shorter for walking, it becomes no- a the end of the collar, on each side, are chenille balls. All 
cessary to havo two sorts of crinolines in one’s waAlrbbc, > these velvet ornaments mdy, if desired, be replaced by silk, 
one moderately short, and one forming a train behind. v or even by cashmere. Bound cap, of velvet, the sumo color 

lander-petticoats are gored and fashioned so as to have the ; as tho ornaments of the cloak. 

same shape as tho crinoline. For tho evening, starched > Fig. iv.—Dress for a Little Girl ofTen or Twelve.— 
muslin petticoats, with a number of flounces, aro worn over ^ Felt cap with an aigrette. Jacket and frock of black velvst, 
the crinolino. This is quito necessary to bring out properly > trimmed-with silk gimp and bands of sable fur. 
the fullness of a wide train-shaped skirt. In the streets ^ Fio. v.— Dress for a Boy of Six or Seven.— Velvet cap, 
less fullness in required, nnd the skirts are looped up either s > with red feathers. Costume of gray cloth, trimmed with 
jiennunently or by means of a porte-jupe, so as to show tho ; ; black worsted binding. Limp boots, 
under-skirt, and also tho pretty kid boots, with high heels $ Fio. n.— Dress for a Little Girl of Bight or Ten Years 
and silk tassels, now generally adopted by all Indies of' op Age. —Tho skirt is of a pink plaid poplin, trimmed with 
fashion. \ Bilk ruches. Black velvet basque; sleeves embroidered in silk. 

The Necklaces known as “dog-collars” arc very popular. $ General IIemabks.— Children’s clothes appear to bo more 
They are composed of bands of narrow velvet of any color ' simple in make than formerly. The must popular rhaterials 
preferred, (but usually black) and havo pearl beads sown J far little girls urc poplin, (both silk and woolen.) cashmere, 
on them. These bands aro tied close around the throat, ^ and velvet, and for littlo lxfya, light cloth and velvet. For 
and have long ends floating bohind. They aro very bccom- , babies, thcro is littlo that is novel; always the long robes, 
ing. Some sew tiny rose-buds in place of the beads. Gold ^ trimmed rn tablin’, the long cashmere pelisses either lined 
Iwads are also arranged in this way. s ‘Hid bordered with taffetas, or braided in soutache, with a 

Etrcscax X"KCRI.ACE 3 aro handsome, but expensive. The i fringe to tho second capo, nnd a small hood for the head, 
ear-rings (which aro worn very long) should match. Steel ^ It is in this small hood that tho taste of the mother is gene- 
ornaments aro very effoctivo and brilliant at candlelight, ^ rally displayed. Sometimes it is made of white cashmere, 
mil at tho present moment are mnch worn by young girls. J braided with whito silk soutache, with white fringe at the 
A very youthful style of head-dress is composed with three ^ edge of the curtain, sometimes in taffetas, w ith a double 
cows of steel beads cut with facets, which nre placed at » rucho round the face and curtain, sometime* in quilted 
equal distances round the top of tho head, and nre lost to $ satin, with a curtain fringed with white chenille.' Of wliat- 
slght amid the cluster of hair at tho back: this m«c?s ap-^ over material it is made, the hood has always the same 
pears to bo held together with small steel chains, on which $ form; tho erowu is soft, so that the infant may sleep with- 
steel balls are suspended; the hair is then lightly powdered s out fear of crushing it; nnd added to this s- ft crown, there 
over with silver dust. ; is a long curtain falling on the shoulders like a pelerine. 

In spite of the tendencies of fashion toward the Empire ^ For little l»oys, the Henry IV. cap is the most fashionable; 
-style, tho hair is now slightly powdered when an evening i it is made of wkite felt, and is turned up nt ono side with a 
toilet is worn—a light cloud of powder is dustod over the ^ whito satin ornament. 

head, which imparts an ashy hue to light lmir. French jj Little Girls now wear either a paletot or half-fitting 
women are guided by their complexions and physiogno basquine, or else a circular of the same material as the 
inies, whether they u?c gold, ailver. or rice powder, or a) dress. A hood is invariably added to the circular. For ne/ 7 - 
jertain red powder, which gives to tho hair a carroty hue. \ ligc, littlo girls wear, liko their mammas, a marine jacket 
Bed hair is now highly estimated nnd considered a great s mado of soft flannel, either whito or red. according to taste, 
point of beauty in Franco. The hair was not worn nearly J Tho poppy red is, just at this moment, the most fashionable 
so low at tho back as last season, aud much closer to the > color for children; drosses, senorita-jarkets, and out-door 
temples, which announces that flic Umpire style of head- ( coverings of every form, are all made in this bright shads, 
dress will again come into vogue. Many small curls are to ;> Tho hats arc also trimmed with scarlet feathers, 
be wen both in tho front and at the back of the head; tho <> The Sailor's Dress is now coming into vogue for littlo 
parting is even hidden with three or four tiny ringlets.^ boys. It consists of full trousers gathered in nt the knee, in 
The combs are enriched with precious stones, not an inch ^ tho Knickerbocker stylo, a short, wide jacket, cut straight 
.*f tho tortoise-shell is in any casotvisiblc. Some combs aro both back nnd front, and not descending lower than the 
«m-mounted with balls of rock crystal; others with coral ^ waist, but opening with two large lapels on tho chest. 
l*eads; others with cnntncl studded with pearls: others with > The sleeves of tho jacket is very short, but whito linen 
diamonds representing tho design of a jftcur dc lys. etc., etc. s under-sleeves, which cover the wrist, uro worn underneath. 

Caps aro nlso made in the form of a half-handkerchief; i* This costume is very elegant when made in black velvet; it 
they have a bow with long ends at tho back of the head, ^ is trimmed with jet, aud sometimes with a border of As- 
:»nd lappets are looped up so ns partially to cover the hair s tracan fdr. 

nt the Kick. Tho net-caps, formod with either velvet or t Colored Stockixos aro extremely fashionable for chil- 
nsrruw ribbon, edgod with narrow white blonde, crossing ^ dren; red, both in spun silk and wool, being the favorite 
•m* a.-; to form lozenges, still remain the most youthful head- t color. Boots, with tassels nt the top, arc considered in the 
dn*s*i bearing the name of cap. ; best taste. Gaiters of tho same color as the dress are ocea- 

Head-Dresses of Flowers, which.are in detached bunches, siomilly worn; but children, from two to four years of age, 
are looped together by strings of pearl bemU. wear whito knitted gaiters with clocks. 
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TEN YEARS MARRIED. 


BY MARY II. SEYMOUR. 


44 Ark you going to the lecture, Henry?” I 
said, as I saw my husband, one evening, putting 
on his overcoat, after tea. 

<4 Yes,” was the reply. 

44 1 wish you would take me,” I answered. 

44 Really, Mary, I think home is the proper 
place for a mother.” 

44 But one of my sisters would look after the 
children. I do so want to hear this great lec¬ 
turer.” • 

44 To tell the truth, I have but one ticket,” 
was the reply, as he went out of the door, 44 and 
I don’t think I can afford to buy another.” 

My husband and I had been married for 
several years. Before the marriage he had been 
unusually attentive, even for a lover; and if 
another gentleman spoke to me, he was jealous. 
When there was a lecture or concert anywhere, 
he always took me. If I was invited to a party, 
he was only too glad to attend me. But now 
44 Parties are a bore,” he says, “he can’t think 
why women wish to go to them.” Then, he was 
all affection. Now, he acts as if it would lower 
his dignity to show his love to me or my chil¬ 
dren; and if I offer him a kiss, or a laress, he 
is almost certain to refuse me. I cannot com¬ 
plain that he neglects his more obvious duties. 
He gives me plenty of money for dress, lives 
well, and is even talking of buying a new house. 
But he seems to think that a wife has no busi¬ 
ness with anything bnt housekeeping, and never 
needs change of scene, or other recreation. 
44 What’s the use of a woman,” he says, “going 
about? Home is the place for hef.” 

It may be so, but after a hard day’s work, I 
often feel at if a walk in the fresh air, or a visit 
to a neighbor’s, would be a real blessing. I said 
tp him, the other evening, when he was going 
out again, 

44 Won’t you stay at borne, Harry r to oblige 
me? Just this once. I am so lonely.” 

Vol. XLVIL—12 


“Lonely!” was his answer. “How can you 
be lonely with tjie children?” 

“But they are abed. And, recollect, I see 
nobody, day in and day out. Can’t you do it— 
to please me—for this once?” I could hardly 
speak; it was as much as I could do to keep the 
tears from coming; his conduct seemed so cruel. 

“The fact is,” ho replied, 44 I’m dead beat 
with working all day, and must go out to get 
brightened up a little. You women never make 
allowances for a man.” And he went out quite 
crossly. 

Never make allowances! If the husband is 
worried with business, and I do not doubt it, is 
not a wife worried with housekeeping? Are 
servants, and children, and sickness, no trou¬ 
ble? And is a woman differently constituted 
from a man, so that the recreation, which one 
considers indispensable for himself, is of no 
service to the other? 

“How your complexion has gone,” said my 
husband to me, the other day. 44 It seems to 
me, that, in this climate, a woman is- old at 
thirty.” 

Again the tears came into my eyes. Harry 
did not mean to be unkind; he was only thought¬ 
less; but why had I lost my complexion? Can 
a woman live forever, in rooms heated by hot 
air, never going out except on some* errand, 
and then hurrying home as soon as the errand 
is done, without losing her complexion? Is it 
the climate, or her mode of life, that makes her 
old before her time? It was on my tongue to 
say these things; but I refrained: I have learned 
that “silence is golden.” 

“HoW I wish I had something to read,” I 
said, yesterday. 44 1 think, if I had a new book 
now and then, the evenings, when you are out, 
Harry, would not be so long.” 

44 Books cost too much money, in times like 
these,” answered my husband. “ I should think 
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your sewing would amuse you enough. To get 
bread for his family, and lay by a little for a 
rainy day, is as much as a prudent man can do, 
now-a-days.” And, as he spoke, he lit his 
segar, and went out. 

Will men ever understand women? Will they 
ever see their own selfishness in its true light? 
These thoughts rose to my mind, as I reflected, 
with a sigh, that a tithe of the money, which 
Harry spent on segars, would, buy me all the 
new books I wished. 

Yet Harry does not mean to be unkind. He 
saw his mother treated as he treats me, and he 


f> thinks I have no right to complain. Perhaps I 
> have not. But, .oh! how much happier I would 
| be if things were different. 

£ Are women only machines to sew, dam, 
sweep, dust, bake bread, take care of children, 
< and keep house? Have they no need of recrea- 
| tion? No higher nature that is starved by a 
% life like mine? 

s 

s There is no contention between, Harry and 
$ me. But his love now is, or seems, a very dif- 
i; ferent thing from what it seemed before raar- 
$ riage. Is my fate the fate of all ? Is every wife 
like me when ten tears married? 




ONLY FOUR. 

% 

BY MRS. CLARA B. HEATH. 


There were but four when the day wns done, 
And the light had softly died away, 
When golden clouds had turned to gray, 
And the lamps were lighted one by one; 

Only four in the twilight met. 

Only four by the firelight sat, 

I can recall our places yet— 

We were but four. 

Deep in their graves, this many a day, 

Two have been lying cold and still, 

In the brown cottage, there by the mill. 
(Perhaps yon have lately passed that way— 

I think the roses must be in bloom,) 
Strangers winder from room to room. 

Or sit in the twilight’s dusky gloom 
At eventide. 

Father and mother! enter and I! 

Only four, but my world was there; 
Little I knew of pain or care. 

As little thought of the change so nigh. 


Dreaming ever of books, or play— 

Can it be years? It seems a day. 

Hardly more, since we left for ay, 

The dear old home. 

Four of us then; but when mouths had fled. 
And the Winter sky was dkrk with snow, 
Ono of our band was lying low— 

Softly we spoke of the cherished dead. 

And ono hod flown from the parent nest, 
H&rdly^nore than a child at beat. 
Another’s boms by her was blest— 

We were but two 1 

Two of us then, and a shadow crept 
Over my mother’s patient face. 

Only seeming an addod grace, 

Which time in his eager haste had left; 
Perhaps her idols had turned to day; 

But years went by, and there came a day 
When she, too, left me and went away— 
stood alone. 


THE WIND.* 

BY CLABA AUGUSTA. 


The wind is a merry follow— $ 

A right merry 4i bit of a loon< 
I never tire of boaring him 2 

Sing his jolly old tune. S 

He varies the march to a rondo, < 

The rondo unto a waltz; 2 

He plays a lively cotillion, 5 

And sings in falsetto voice. < 

Sometimes he changes the true theme | 

To an aria on the black keys, 2 

When block clouds cover the Occident, | 

And hang on the tops of the trees; < 

A duett ho has with the brook voice, 2 

A song with the coqnettisb birds; S 

He sings a glee, ad libitum, c 

Improvising tho air and words. > 


A quickstep’s his greatest passion. 

Oh 1 bow he roars on the hills! 

Or, pours out a low voluntary— 

Sly love-making unto the rills; 

A mazonrka he plays for the tulips 
To dance with the gay asphodels. 

And a beautiful, graceful redowa 
He drums In the lily's ear-cells. 

Well, prosper, thou Jolly old Wind-godl 
I’ll greet tboo on land and on sea; 

Wherevor I meet thee, thou knowest 
There's love in my bosom for thoef 

In the Northland, they call thee a savage; 

.In the South, a skin-burning blast; 

But here, in the mid zone, we greet thee, 
A breath of delight going past. 
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BT ELLA RODKAX, 

The last leaf had fallen from the trees—a £ row, and a hint of blue sky, looked forth upon* 
performance which no one ever witnesses—it j. trees, and shrubs, and lawn, and let in the un- 
wns a brown, shriveled chestnut, for the gor- > tainted breath of heaven, fresh and pure as m 
geous hues of autumn had long since faded out, <! Eden days. 

and nature was thoroughly swept and garnished \ The only person in the household who apprO- 
for the advent of winter. The ponds and brooks ^ dated all this was one who was not herself ap- 
had opened the season with a respectable freeze; < predated. Mrs. Casselton, from the height of 
and December, which had not yet eome in, would 5 her grandeur, usually denominated her “the 
find all things in readiness for a thorough earn- | young person,’* which was, to say the least, 
paign. < indefinite. The young person, whose mission 

Solitary travelers, with blue cheeks and red i; was to instruct the children, a girl and boy of 
noses, who passed up the side road, cast lin- < eleven and twelve, was seated, on a dull No- 
goring glances into the windows of a handsome $ vember afternoon, in the wide bay-window that 
gray-stone house that stood on a rising lawn, \ looked out upon the road, surrounded, literally, 
the still rich hue of which contrasted beauti- { by her charges—for they had a faculty of mak- 
fully with the sombre tint of the building. The ^ ing about half a dozen of themselves, and hover- 
ruddy blaze of firelight was seen through plate- $ ing about Miss Dalesford—attacking her from 
gbss; and there was a delightful look about the ^behind and before, toying with her hair, and 
place of plenty of means to keep up the estab- \ inquiring into the history of her brooch and 
lishment. The view was lovely; and just back 5 rings—a species of persecution that would only 
of the house, a piece of woodland, rich in chest- $ be inflicted upon a very amiable and attractive 
nuts, hickory-nuts, and acorns, was a never-£ posing teacher. 

failing source of delight to childish ramblers. \ The children in question were rather left to 
As is often the case, however, the owners of < their own devices; their grown-up sisters usually 
(his charming home had very little appreciation \ banished them from their sight, Mrs. Casselton 
of its beauty. Mr. Casselton spent most of his $ made over all interest in them to their gov- 
time there in eating and sleeping—the remain- jj erness, and Mr. Casselton looked upon them 
der being divided between his counting-house !; very much in the light of expensive superflui- 
nud the two hours’ journey in the cars. Mrs. <! ties. They were quite loveable children, on the 
Casselton rarely stepped off the long piazza exr ij whole, although not the easiest in the world to 
cept to enter her carriage; and the Misses Cas- $ manage. 

selton mournfully assured their city friends that j* Master Rodney’s great source of rejoicing 
they were buried alive. £ consisted in the fact that he had been born a 

Mrs. Casselton nobly declared that people \ boy; and he was not at all backward in assuring 
mu*t economize in these dreadful times—every jhis teacher that she was “nothing but a girl.” 
one was called upon to make sacrifices; and by \ He was very chivalrous, though, in her behalf, 
dint of much imposing speech, often reiterated, < and ready to fight for or with her. Clare, the 
she quite persuaded herself that she was living 5 younger, a pretty little brunette, had earned for 
upon a crust, and dressing in gray serge. *Mr. ? herself the toubriquet of “little Dame Spunk;” 
Casselton had grumbled so at the bills, and $ and with such elements to manage, the school- 
hinted in such a mysterious way at dreadful s room life was, on the whole, lively, 
things that might happen—he always spoke in ? It was different, though, from what Patty 
metaphors, and was a sort of Veiled Prophet to 5; Balesford had pictured to herself, When from 

his puzzled family—that, after much reflection s the shelter of St. M-’s Hall—where she had 

and many sighs, it was resolved, in solemn con- $ been for the last year half-scholar and half- 
slave, to spend the winter in the country. \ teacher—she answered Mrs. Casselton’s adver- 
Theee martyrs, to a sense of duty, magnani- *tisement, which stipulated that “only a oom- 
moosly remained in a luxurious home thatcon- jr mnnicant of the Episcopal church, and one 
t&ined almost every city comfort; but whose {capable of appreciating a refined home need 
windows, instead of reflecting a brown-stone \ answer.” What visions danced .before her eyes 
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of love and sympathy, and conscientious Chris- 5 
tian training!—which last resolved itself into s 
a Sunday evening recitation of the catechism, I 
made so totally dull and uninteresting by Mrs. I 
Casselton, that Rodney informed his teacher in l 
confidence that he hated it; and Clare, who had | 
not “a master-mind,” made very sad work of it. I 
Patty Dalesford was a vary pretty young girl, s 
with all the wants and inclinations that young 
girls usually have; she was the daughter of a| 
olergyman, who had been carried off by con- jj 
sumption in her infancy; and her only relative j; 
was a brother, “out West,” who had educated 
lier, but whose funds were somewhat in the 
condition of Mr. Micawber’s. Little Patty 
had none of the die-away in her composition, 
although very susceptible to the attractions of 5 
ail pretty and pleasant things; she resolved, l 
therefore, to be a burden on no one, and en- l 
tered upon her first campaign at Mrs. Cassel- l 
ton’s with but little idea of the hardness of the \ 
road before her. s 

When the Misses Casselton almost ignored $ 
her existence, and their mother talked placidly \ 
before her as she would have done had she \ 
been a child or an idiot—little Miss Dalesford 1 
felt something rising within her that impelled < 
her to open a broadside of indignation upon $ 
these exasperating females, and leave the house \ 
with flying colors. Being, however, a young < 
person of considerable good sense, she wisely > 
reflected that she had no place in particular to \ 
fly to, and that a change was not always an ^ 
improvement. > 


Brilliant accounts had been brought in by 
some adventurous spirit of the splendid condi¬ 
tion of a pond two or three miles distant; and 
a merry party packed themselves into the car¬ 
riage for an afternoon’s skating. They defiled 
into the parlor on some pretext or other; and 
Patty noted, with something like envy, the 
pretty skating-costumes of the young ladies— 
the trim jaokets and jaunty hats, which set the 
wearers off to the very best advantage; and the 
young teacher felt that she was defrauded of 
her woman’s birthright of looking as pretty as 
possible. 

One young lady, with sleepy gray eyes, a 
comfortable fullness of figure, and superb in¬ 
difference of manner, was especially tryitog. 
She looked so very lovely in her skating-eap, 
and glanced toward the bay-window with a 
half-scornful smile, as though pitying the soli¬ 
tary occupant who was debarred from the na¬ 
tural pleasures of her age. 

“I saw Louis Southerly,” said somebody, 
“and he promised to join us. He is staying at 
Berkford’s.” 

Every one looked at Eleanor Nelston, the 
young lady with the sleepy eyes; and a con¬ 
scious blush rose to her face. 

“Louis is a splendid fellow,” observed one of 
the gentlemen. 

“And a splendid match,” added somebody 
else. 

The gentlemen, generally, threatened to re¬ 
main at home, unless tho ladies promised not 
to bestow all their smiles upon Mr. Southerly; 


There were some things the* she liked very 
much in her present quarters. She enjoyed 
the comfortable home, with its blazing fires and 
bright lights, and beautiful view of wood and 
dale, and the pretty things that were scattered 
about so lavishly within; and the bay-window, 
which belonged to a parlor, or sitting-room, 
almost exclusively devoted to her use and the 
children’s, was her favorite place of refuge from 
all annoyances. Here she sat and watched the 
sunset, or read, when allowed to do so by her 
youthful admirers. 

On this November afternoon, however, she 
sat there in much perturbation of spirit, for the 
flesh had been considerably tried. A gay party 
of young people were staying in the house, and 
their inexhaustible flow of spirits and mirth, in 
which she had no share, grated on Patty’s ear. 
She sat at the same table with them, but be- 


and, with many laughing protestations, the 
party finally took themselves off. 

Patty found herself pondering over this Louis 
Southerly, and wondering what he was like; 
but she soon concluded that he was, probably, 
a facsimile, of the insipid gentlemen who danced 
attendance upon the Misses Casselton. At any 
rate, what was he to her? She could not con¬ 
trol her thoughts, however, and they went with 
the skaters. She pictured them skimming grace¬ 
fully over the ice; and a strong desire to change 
her in-door quiet for this exhilarating sport 
took possession of her. 

“Look here,” said Master Rodfiey, balancing 
himself in a highly scientific and difficult man¬ 
ner on the back of Miss Paljesford’s chair, “I 
dall it a mean shame that they didn’t invite you 
to go with them.” 

“I think they might have taken nw,” s&id 


yond that their paths diverged; and an occa- $ Clare, with a pout, and strong symptoms of an 
sional siare, or question, from one of the gen- approaching deluge. 

tfemen, was the extent of notice that she; “ You!” exclaimed her brother, contempt u- 
reoeived. ously, “you are nothing but a baby; but Miss 
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Dalesford is a young lady, and prettier than all ;[ merable, and dragged Rodney with her in 
the rest of them put together!” ^ several of her falls; and it wad very doubtful 

A bright color tinged Patty’s cheek at this $ if the party at the larger pond had half so good 
boyish compliment; and this, and her dark, \ a time. Patty felt decidedly mortified, bow- 
wavy hair, impressed Master Rodney’s sus- | ever, that she could not accomplish a succe*s- 
ceptible heart to such a degree that he wished * ful glide on the ice; and being a young lady 
he had been half a dozen years older, or his | who seldom admitted herself conquered, she 
teacher half a dozen years younger. i made an extraordinary attempt, which elicited 

“I’ll tell you what!” exclaimed the young \ from Master Rodney an appreciative: “Cully 
gentleman, suddenly. “I know a splendid little > for you, Miss Dalesford!” and found herself 
pond down here, Miss Dalesford, where we can \ suddenly landed in a reclining position, 
go and skate all by ourselves, if you’ll only sky jj The concussion was rather violent, and she 
so.” | ffelt half-stunned; when a strong pair of arms 

“ I haven’t any skates,” replied Patty, not so ^ lifted her to her feet—and while still protcct- 
much relishing the “ all by ourselves” as Master $ ingly encircled, she heard a strange voice, but 
Rodney seemed to expect. > one that was very deep and musical, say, 

“/have!” said the boy, eagerly; and whon \ “What are you children doing here by your- 
Patty pleaded her entire ignorance of skating \ seltes? You should have some one to take care 
manoeuvres, he exclaimed, “But I’ll teach you, \ of you. I am afraid this little girl is hurt.” 

Miss Dalesford—you’re so little and light, that * “Why, Mr. Southerly!” exclaimed Clare, with 
you’ll learn in a jiffy.” jj an amused giggle, “that is Miss Dalesford—a 

The young teacher expressed a proper horror $ great, big young lady!” 
at the obnoxious word “jiffy”—for “manners $ “Not very enormous, I think,” replied Mr. 
and morals” were down in the bond—and then 5 Southerly, as he released Patty, with a kind 
Iho trio wended their way to the pond. ij glance at her blushing face; “but I hopo that 

Now Miss Patty Dalesford had very little idea ^ Miss Dalesford will pardoh my freedom, which 
of the art of skating, or, rather, she had no idea jj arose from a very natural mistake. You are 
that it was an art at all; a vague vision of her- j staying at Mr. Casselton’s, I suppose?” 
self floating gracefully about, with her hands in i “Not as a visitor,” was the frank reply. “I 
her muff, as she had seen damsels in pictures, J am there to teach the children.” 
was presented to her mind, and she accepted it !• Patty took a sort of pride in Baying this, * 
with undoubting confidence. ) although she rather trembled for the result, for 

The pond was not formidable in appearance, 5 on former occasions it had ended some pro- 
and had a little, broken-down fence at one side, j; mfaing conversations ; but this man seemed so 
The ice was splendid; and with spirits that \ different from the others she had encountered, 
quite rose above the petty trials of the hour be- $ that she hoped he would show himself superior 
fore, the young teacher essayed her first trial of $ in this instance. 

the slippery element. She looked very pretty s There was no change except an added look 
with her dark merino skirt looped up above the ij of interest, for he mentally said, “Poor child! 
ankle—showing the diminutive feet, which Mas- $ what a hard life for one so young and pretty !*’ 
ter Rodney’s skates fitted to perfection—while \ And then he talked to all three so kindly and 
the cold air brought a flush to her cheek, and a \ pleasantly, that Patty was perfectly charmed 
sparkle to her eye, that made her perfectly be- $ with him. 

witching. | The children explained to him, with noi*y 

Alas! though, for the visions of graceful ease 5 eagerness, why they were there, and how Miss 
that she had pictured! Instead of skating * Dalesford had done nothing but tumble down 
smoothly along, with hands in her muff, she \ since she got on the ice, and how Rodney de- 
found herself ignominiously clinging to the \ spaired of ever teaching her; and as there was 
shaky fence; and bursts of merriment from tho ^ only one pair of skates among the three, it was 
children greeted her attempts to maintain an 5 rather dull work for the skateless ones, 
upright position. Rodney proposed that a long \ “I think,” said Mr. Southerly, very kindly, 
skate should be fitted to her back, as she could < “that I can teach Miss Dalesford to skate, with 
then proceed withont effort. b very little difficulty, if she will accept of wy 

Potty laughed and enjoyed it, as much of a \ instruction; you are not quite tall enough, 
child as the two others; but she was very much j, Master Rodney, to guide a young lady on the 
surprised that anything that seemed so easy $ ice.” 

should be so difficult. She had tumbles innu- ? Patty looked up inquiringly into the stranger’§ 
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face, and saw that, although not aqtrictly hand- J things. I don’t loach the children because I 
some one, it was very pleasant to look upon. $ like it, but because I have to—and were it not 
lie was about thirty, and this seemed rather 1 for that, I would leave Mrs. C&sselton’s to-mor- 
venerable to the girl scarcely out sf her teens. J row.” 

He was evidently a friend of the family, and, on j “What would you like to do?” inquired Mr. 
the whole, she concluded to accept the kind j Southerly, with arnusod interest, 
offer without hesitation. s “Just now,” replied Patty, archly, “I would 

“If you do not mind teaching a very awk- j like to wear a pretty skating-cap and dress, like 
w ird pupil,” she replied, gratefully, “I shall j Miss Nelston’s, and be able to go on the ice 
be glad to learn.” j without being held up like a child just learning 

• “ Awkward you certainly are not,” said Mr. }to walk.” 

Southerly, “only timid; but you must endeavor | * Mr. Southerly quite congratulated himself on 
to overcome your fear, or you will never learn shaving encountered so very fresh and original 
to skate. A light figure like yours should skim little personage; and the two had become 
over the ice like a bird.” s tolerably well acquainted, when the rumbling 

He could not divest himself of the idea that j of carriage-wheels was heard—and the gay 
she was a child; and took lier hand and guided s party, increased by tbo addition of the two 
her steps, if steps they could be called, with \ children, whom they had picked up on the road, 
such careful tenderness, that Patty began to i drove in sight. 

feel about five years old. Master Rodney and \ Patty became unpleasantly confused, and 
Miss Clare soon grew tired of looking on, and ^busied herself in getting off her skates; while 
concluded to walk in the direction of the other 5 the young ladies surrounded Mr. Southerly, 
pleasure-seekers; upon which little expedition % and overwhelmed him with questions and re- 
tliey set forth without troubling Miss Dalesford ^ proaches. The young teacher quietly made her 
for her consent. ij escape with her two charges, and returned to 

But Patty was too agreeably occupied to miss < the house, little suspecting what was in store 
them. With such strong hands to keep her on l for her. 

her feet, she soon succeeded in making her way $ Patty could not exactly define the feeling, 
on the ice, and became so fascinated with the j hut there was somethiug in the atmosphere of 
exercise, that the time passed unheeded. Mr. * the house that led her to expect an unusual 
Southerly was quite touched by the innocent \ occurrence; and the next morning, Miss Dales- 
beauty of the face lifted confidingly to his, as \ ford received a summons to the library, 
he put his arm around her to steady her uncer- \ She did not like these summons to the library, 
tain steps; but the feeling was merely that’ex- \ Tbo first time she received the formal message, 
cited by a pretty and interesting child. < Mrs. Casselton had confronted her, ail drawn 

“I thought you wore going with the others?” \ up in battle-array, and informed her solemnly 
said Patty, suddenly. “1 believe they expected J that Master Rodney and Miss Clare wore net 
you.” J receiving that careful attention she had ex- 

“Did they?” he replied, with a smile. “I do \ pected when she engaged a young person to 
not think they needed roe, though—I could not ; take charge of them; and she would be obliged 
he so useful as I am here.” j to Miss Dalesford to bestow less of her time 

“I am afraid it would be pleasanter,” ob- $ upon reading, and more upon her pupils. On 
served Patty, naively. i the second occasion, Master Rodney bad been 

The gentleman smiled. He oould not utter a \ guilty ef the impropriety of informing his 
commonplace compliment to the frank little girl | mother that sho was “a gay old girl;” and 
beside him, and he replied quite gravely, “I do | Miss Dalesford was taken to task for not paying 
not think it would be ‘pleasanter,’ even in a \ more attention to the language and manners of 
selfish point of view, because I havo had so j her charges. 

much of that same sort of thing, and I think I > This time, Patty wondered what it could be. 
hid rather fond of teaching. But, Miss Dales- J Perhaps it was allowing them to go upon the 
ford,” he continued, “do you think that people ; ice; but she was not long left in doubt, 
should only do what is most pleasant for them- : Mrs. Casselton was very terrible, that morn- 
selves? I do net believe that is your creed.” J ing, in a dress of black moire that stood alone, 
“I am not quite so sure,” said Patty, with a j like its mistress, and black lace lappets that 
comical little shake of her head, “I have so i waved an accompaniment to her pompous sen- 
little chance to try; but I think I should really • tcnces. 

.like to know how it would seem to do pleasant $ “Miss Dalesford,” began the lady, oooHy 
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posseting herself of a feather screen to shield j 
her face from the blaze of the soft coal-fire, “I : 
scarcely know whether you have a proper sense v 
of your delinquencies—and, therefore, you may j 
or may not be surprised when I inform you that, \ 
after your conduct of yesterday, I can no looger \ 
retain you as an inmate of my establishment.” > 

Patty’s countenance expressed both surprise \ 
and indignation; and Mrs. Casselton proceeded: s 
“In addition to your total neglect of the chil- S 
dren, your very free and easy conduct toward $ 
a gentleman who was a perfect stranger to you, 
convinces me that you are not fitted for the re¬ 
sponsible charge you have undertaken—you 
will, therefore, consider yourself dismissed from 
my employment.” 

Patty’s lip quivered, and her voice shook, for 
all this came upon her like a thunderbolt; but 
she bravely undertook a defence of her conduct, 
to which Mrs. Casselton listened without moving 
a muscle of her face. 

When .she hod finished, the seemingly im¬ 
movable figure arose, and, laying a bill on the 
table, said mechanically, “You will find the 
carriage at your service whenever you desire 
10 drive to the depot,” and rustled out of the 
room, leaving Patty Dalesford most unex¬ 
pectedly thrown upon her own resources. 

It was a cold, moonlight night at the Cen¬ 
tral Park, and the skating was pronounced by i 
enthusiastic performers to be “glorious.” The ; 
panorama of moving figures, with their bright ^ 
costumes and graceful motions, was very pretty; < 
and the spectators on the bank derived as J 
much pleasure from looking on as the others i 
did from skating. An occasional downfall \ 
would rouse a burst of uproarious merriment, \ 
for no one ever seemed to be hurt; and the j 
victim was on his feet again, and off in the dis- > 
tance, before the mishap could be fairly fastened ! 
on him. [ 

The ladies were too well cared for to meet j 
with accidents; but one independent damsel, 
whose skat tog was the very poetry of motion, 
seemed to scorn all assistance, and excited the 
admiration of every looker-on. Her little skat¬ 
ing-cap of black velvet, trimmed with Chinchilla 
fur that also bordered the black cloth jacket— 
the full, balmoral skirt, and perfectly-fitting l 
skate of diminutive proportions—set off a face s 
and figure of youthful grace and beauty, upon | 
"hicb rested many admiring eyes. But the ‘ 
pretty skater eluded all attempts at close in¬ 
vestigation by skimming, like a bird, from the 
slightest approach, until a broad sheet of icc 
lay between her and her pursuers. 

Her sudden turns were inimitable; and just 


as som^ inquiring mind thought he had accom¬ 
plished his object, she would glide backward or 
sideways, and fly suddenly off to another part 
of the pond. She was evidently under the 
charge of a substantialdooking gentleman, bat 
troubled him very little for attentions or assist¬ 
ance. 

A pair of eyes had. followed her movements 
with deep interest; and the owner of the eyes, 
who was Mr. Louis Southerly, found himself 
completely fascinated by the graceful move- 
s meats of this unknown girl. He could not dis- 
l tinguish her features, and resolving to gain a 
\ nearer view, or perish in the attempt, ho skated 
s bravely toward her, undeterred by the ill-suc- 
> cess of former aspirants. 

\ She was considerably in advance, with her 
s face turned from him, hut he gained upon her 
\ rapidly, and was close upon her footsteps, when 
\ a sudden turn, to escape the importunity of 
£ some other admirer, threw the damsel against 
| Mr. Southerly with such force that he feU 
J heavily on the icc, and the fair skater fell an 
s him. 

$ An alarmed crowd gathered immediately; and 
; the genileman who had charge of the young 
< lady came hurriedly forward, as he exclaimed, 
^ “Patty! my darling! are you hurt?” 

“No,” she replied, standing as firmly on her 
feet as ever, “not a bit—but I am afraid this 
gentleman is. Do help him, Edmund—he is 
Mr. Southerly, and was very kind to me a year 
ago.” 

Mr. Southerly had been quite stunned, and 
his arm was broken; but ho was soon able to 
be assisted to a carriage, and recognized his 
little acquaintance of skating memory, who in¬ 
troduced him to her brother, Mr. Dalesford. 
Mauy apologies were tendered for the assault 
and battery perpetrated by Miss Patty, who 
hung her head in remorseful confusion—and 
nearly cried her eyes out, that night, to think 
what she bad done. / 

Mr. Southerly was not at all disposed to bear 
malice: but he demurred at accepting Mr. Dales- 
i ford’s hospitable proposal to exchange his hotel 
\ for the comforts of a private house, until the 
\ sister added a pleading entreaty that he had not 
the strength to refuse. 

A year had brought great changes to Patty 
Dalesford. After her summary dismissal by 
Mrs. Casselton, she returned to the Hall where 
she had been educated, that being ber only 
place of refuge; but down in the depths of her 
£ foolish little heart, she cherished an entbu- 
\ siastic admiration for the gentleman who had 
? been the cause of her misfortunes. 
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Most unexpectedly, her brother returned from * wardness; and Mr. Southerly often found him- 
the West with a fortune which he had gained * self wondering that be had not noticed her 
in some successful speculation; and buying a \ exceeding beauty on the afternoon that he gave 
handsome house in the city, he immediately i her her first lesson in skating. He was cer- 
plaoed his young sister at the head of it. She ! tainly making up for it now, if constant staring 
found herself able now to do “pleasant things” } could be considered qny evidence; and Patty 
continually; and somewhat to her brother’s { became more confused than ever—and did not 
surprise, she entered at once upon a course of £ get over her confusion. 

skating-lessons with a zest that she displayed £ When they became better acquainted, Mr. 
in no other occupation. \ Southerly learned, by -degrees, the cause of 

Skating was inseparably associated in her \ Patty’s abrupt disappearance from the Cassel- 
mind with Mr. Southerly, and Bhe felt almost I ton mansion, which had puzzled him not a little, 
certain of meeting him, at some future day, ^ His indignation at Mrs. Casselton was accom- 
upon the ice. Perhaps he had forgotten her— S panied by a feeling of pity, that was very much 
he saw so many people—or, worse than all, \ akin to something else, for the young girl who 
perhaps he was married! Patty did not stop } had suffered so undeservedly. It was flattering, 
to analyze her feelings, but lived on in a sort \ too, that he should have been, after all, at the 
of bright hope that was now most unexpectedly 5 bottom of it; and*perhaps it was a noble desire 
realized. \ of reparation that induced Mr. Southerly to 

Mr. Southerly found himself an inmate of a l suggest to Patty that she should skate through 
very comfortable establishment, and every care slife with him. 

and attention was lavished upon the invalid—1 Patty laughingly declared that he would never 
for an invalid he continued for several weeks. I have made the proposal if she bad not shown 
It was very pleasant to be waited on and enter- > herself such an adept in the art; but, with a 
iained by a oharming young girl, who was in a \ happy heart, she admitted to herself that she 
eontinu&l state of confusion at her own awk- \ bad skated to some purpose. 
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BY LETT A C. LORD. 


Ssphtrs softly played around her, 
Rimed her lips, and brow so fair; 
Sunbeams bright came slowly creeping 
O’er her braids of aut-bcowu.liair. 

On a mossy scat sitting, 

Dainty fingers slowly knitting 
On a soldier’s sock of bluo. 

Stitch by stitch the needle through. 

By her side a pnrling streamlet 
Murmured softly to the flowers; 

And she loved to sit beside it 
In the bright, sunshiny hoHrs. 

On the mossy knoll slttiug, 

Sat the maiden slowly knitting— 
Knitting on the sock of bluo, 

Stitch by stitch the needle through. 

Birds around her sang their carols, 

But she heeded not their lay; 

Heeded not their notos of music, 

For her thoughts were far away. 
Back and forth her needles flitting, 
Slowly knitting, slawly knitting— 
Knitting on the sock of blue, 

8titch by stitch the needle through. 

What were thrilling notes of music? 

What the rays of golden sun ? 

Gould they call her wanderer to her? 
Gould they bring the absent one? 


So the mold was sadly sitting 
On the mossy knoll, knitting— 
Knitting on the sock of blue. 

Stitch by stitch the needle through. 

But sweet Hope was hovering near her. 
And she saw her tcar-dimtned eye, 

So she softly whispered to her, 

“You will meet him by-and-by.” 

So she hopefully was sitting 
On the mossy knoll, knitting— 
Knitting on the sock of blue. 

Stitch by stitch the needle through. 

Weaving fancies bright as sunbeams 
Of the abseut for away. 

Sat the maid amid the flowerets, 
Looking beautlfal as they. 

Back and forth the needles flitting, 
Thoughtfully the maid was sitting, 
Knitting'on the sock of blue, 

Stitch by stitch the needle through. 

Thinking-of a little cottage. 

Nestling by the bonnio burn, 
Dreaming of n happy future 
When her Soldier will return. 
Thoughtfully the maid wu sitting, 
Slowly knitting, slowly knittmg 
On tl»e soldier’s sock of blue. 

Stitch by stitch the needle through. 
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ni.—“I LOTR you.” 

After that evening, Mr. Hager’s attentions 
became constant and decided. Wherever Miss 
Tremaine went, he was sure to be found. Was 
it possible that at last her h^rt was touchedt— 
that she had given up her purpose of winning 
Gerard, and was going to settle down into in¬ 
nocent love—happy matrimony? It certainly 
looked like it. Hitherto she had treated all 
her admirers with a cool carelessness that gave 
them no possible foothold for hope. Her man- i those he learned from Miss Tremaine’s eyes, 
ner toward Mr. Huger was surely very different. 5 He fancied that he understood, as no one else 
She seemed to welcome his presence. She wore ^ did, her best self. There had been times when, 
his flowers, sang the songs he asked for, talked > in the midst of her gayest moods, a sad, weary 
to him, read tto him. ? look would steal into the matchless, dark eyes 

It was singular, but Gerard was not so de- \ as they met bis, and the voice would be low 
lighted with the course of events as he should $ and tremulous which had been so merry just 
have been, considering how much such a mar- £ before. He thought these the tokens of a sym- 
riage would be for his cousin’s interest. Vero- [pathy with him in which those around had no 
nica’s happinoss piqued him a little. It would $ share—believed that hfe held the key to her 
not have been so but for that Song, and the lobk i deepest feelings—and so went en loving her. 
which followed it—the suspicion which then \ Went on until one day, toward spring, he 
stole into his mind that she had loved him onoe. I found an opportunity to tell her bis story. It 
It is a fact in human. nature, whether mental l was in the Tremaine’s private parlor. Gerard 
philosophers have set it down or no, that we < was out, and Alien had considerately left them, 
are never willing to give up what we have once s I do not think he meant to speak then. He had 
held. Let a woman reject a man ever so scorn- 5 some theories of bis own about the length of 
fully, and she does not like to hear of his mar¬ 
riage with, another. The feeling may be only 
wounded pride, perhaps—pique that one’s place 
can be filled ed easily—the fetters one forged so 
quickly broken. Whatever the cause, the vexa¬ 
tion is real. I think men are no more superior 
to it than women. That, After losing him, some 
one else oould eons ole his cousin was an unpa¬ 
latable potion to Gerard’s pride, and stimulated 
him into watching her with ah interest some¬ 
what deeper than curiosity. Alieb looked on 
well pleased. Shb had wondered that, having 
seen Veronica, Gerard should have chosen her; 
but the idea that Veronica had ever loved him 
had never at that time crossed her mind. She 
was glad, with a purely unselfish pleasure, that 
fortune seemed smiling on one she loved—that 
Miss Tremaine promised to be as happy as her- j hopes and plans had sprung np in her soul? 
self. ] After those words *she was inoapable even of 

So the days went on, and Veronica was gayer, j pity for Robert Huger. But she listened to 

195 


< time people ought to know each other before it 

I would be prudent to talk of love. But some¬ 
thing sad and appealing in those dark eyes 
made him throw prudence to the winds, and, 
sitting close to her, he said, 

44 1 love you, Veronica!” 

Might there not have been some hope for hijn 
: if he had chosen any other form of words than 
those she had heard onoe from lips so much 
dearer? It is certain that they 6teeled her 
: heart against every gentle thought. She re- 
ij membered who had said them before, in an idle 
j: moment, and—saying them so idly and vainly— 
i had wrecked her lif£. She had been a gay, glad 
girl, when she heard them filrst, with no darker 
purpose to conceal than the honorable winning 
\ of a free heart—since then what evil growth of 


I more brilliant, more fascinating than ever. Did 
she suspect the pique with which Gerard was 
watching her movements? If so, she gave no 
sign of it, unless it were that knowledge which 
called so triumphant a glitter to her eye, and 
curved her lips with sueh brilliant smiles. Rob¬ 
ert Huger bad seen many women—known the 
world, one would have thought, too thoroughly 
| to be quite at any woman’s mercy; but be was 
< fast forgetting all the lessons of life, except 
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him patiently enough, with downcast eyes, and > slow stages of half repentanoe, of faint struggles 
a soft flush on her cheeks. I think she enjoyed ^ —remonstrances of the guardian-angel staud- 
his vain pleading—the foretaste of his humilia- \ ing by with sad eyes. As Veronica Tremaine 
lion, for she made no attempt to stop him. He £ stood in that hour, face to face with her soul, 
told her of his life, with all its temptations, its *: some tears plashed through her fingers—tears 
perils, its successes—a life that never love of ^ not wholly selfish—and she murmured in a tone 
woman had swayed, for*one moment, until he S of pitiful self-justification, 
meet her. He told her what she was to him in •* “I would have been kinder; I would have 
the present—what she could be in the future— i treated him more gently if he had not begun 
and then he waited for her answer. Coldly, in- i with those words. How could 1 bear them from 
cisively, her words cut the air, falling like the \ any li; s but these which spoke them first?” 
stroke of a sharp sword, £ Of course, the abrupt and entire cessation of 

“1 do not love you, Mr. Huger.” | Mr. Huger’s attentions, told its own story to 

He looked at her in blank amazement. It > Mr. and Mrs. Trexfiaine. Gerard imagined him- 
seemed to him that he must have misunderstood f self sorry and disappointed; nevertheless, bis 
. her; or, could he have read wrongly all the lan- ^ feelings toward Huger were a great deal more 
guage of sad, appealing eyes, cheeks which ^ friendly than they had been while he thought 
flushed at his coming? His great love made«: that Veronica was likely to be his wife. His 
him hwmble. He asked again, < amiability, however, did not extend to the mem- 

“But could I not teach you to love me, Vero- $ hors of his domestic circle. To them he dc- 
nica?” ^ veloped a new phase* of character. He grew 

“I think not, since you have failed already. ;»petulant and moody. He did not know’him- 
1 would have learned the lesson if I could.” £ self what he wanted, or with what he was die- 
There was a weary sound in her words, as if i satisfied. He resolutely avoided looking into 
she longed to have him cease trying to persuade \ his own heart. It might have been better if he 
her. Looking into her face, he knew that his > had asked himself an honest question or two, 
suit was utterly hopeless. He was too noble to * and known where he stood; but he preferred to 
reproach her with having lured him on —tp ask \ remain m the mists of uncertainty. He was 
her why she had not been generous enough not \ not sulky, of course. I have said before, that 
to encourage his attentions. He looked at her \ he was a gallant, gracious gentleman. He did 
a moment with a Bad tenderness. Then he said, i not snub his meek, little wife, nor swear at his 
“Miss Tremaine, a man of my kind, who \ servants; but his secret discontent with himself 
loves at my age for the first time, does not love \ made him a less comfortable companion than of 
lightly, <ft forget soon. I shall not cease, be- l old. His gay, sunshiny temper seemed changed; 
cause you cannot return my love, to be into- | little things annoyed him more. He smoked 
rested in your welfare. If ever you need a | like a Turk, and took to solitary walks, 
friend, send for me, and you shall never send | Alice was honestly sorry at the turn affairs 
in vain. Till then I will not intrude upon you.” j had taken. 8he had liked Robert Huger, and 
Before she could answer him he was gone. ^ sincerely wished him welt Moreover, it was 
He had given her his love—the best offering of j> contrary to her simple, womanly oreed to cn- 
a noble life; and she had thrown it away. $ courage a man whom one did not intend to 
Would she ever repent? She leaned back in £ marry. She was not willing to blame Veronica, 
^er chair, and watched the sunlight of the ^ but she was puszled by her. One day she sum- 
March afternoon stealing in at the western $ mooed courage, and asked her cousin what it 
windows. She looked at the pictures on the •; all meant. She was not prepared for the hope- 
walls—at the ornaments on the etagere —at the \ less sorrow in the great, dark eyes, or the pas- 
flowers on a bouquet-stand close by. She tried I; sionate reply, 

to think of everything but what she had done. § “Better not ask me, child 1 Don’t try to un- 
But finally consciousness clutched her, and held *j derstand me. Hate me, and drive me out of 
her fast—forced her to see how noble Robert J your presence. It is the best thing you oan do.” 
Huger had been, and what wrong sho had done \ Then, when Alice would have soothed and 
him. She Was a woman—not stone, not ice— $ caressed her, she shook off the light touch, and 
and she shivered a little as she thought what $ rushed to her own room. Alice was troubled, 
she had lost, and what her future might be. IJ She had tried to steer her little skiff into waters 4 
tell you, if the old legends' ore true, in which $ too deep for her, and the rough waves had tossed 
souls sell themselves to Satan, they do not come ; her back again. Bo contented, little boat, to 
at once to the dreadful bargain. There are > stay in the safe harbor. You were not made for 
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strong skies and deep waters. Better stay at < the poor, stricken man, old before his time, cried 
home when the harbor-bar is moaning. { out helplessly for some one to go down with him 

They were not a comfortable household just $ into the dark, 
then. Alice, poor child, found everything j Qerard found him at a respectable, and not 
changed. Veronica had repulsed her—Gerard \ uncomfortable, boarding-house on Pine street, 
was unsocial. I think she would have grown j The simply-furnished room was, indeed, a con- 
very melancholy, but for a promise, which she j trast to the elegance and luxury of the splendid 
kept to herself as yet, of a new joy to dawn j home in which he had lived so many year*, 
when the swallows should “come over the sea \ Still his wants were well enough attended to, 
in the front of the summer.” Even connected \ and his landlady was, to the extent of her small 
with this hope was a great fear which now and 5 means, kind and thoughtful. The change in 
then shook her, helpless as a reed in its grasp. I himself was the most striking. It seemed im- 
But she tried to shut her eyes on this phantom \ possible that eight months should have wrought 
of fear, and to see only the possible brightness; j it. He was wasted to attenuation. His face 
to think only what joy it would bo to hold on \ wore a hopeless, subdued look; and there w as 
her bosom a little face, with eyes like Gerard’s ! in the eyes an expression of terror, of shrinking 
—a little, helpless darling, her very own. She £ from some one, or some thing, which it was 
took these days, when Veronica secluded her- jj pitiful to see. When Gerard came to his bed- 
self, and Gerard was in no mood to be amused, < side, his glance kindled for a moritht with the 
for some shopping excursions, which she was i; memory of his old love and pride for his boy. 
best pleased to make alone—in which she bought \ He put out his wasted hand, 
soft flannels, delicate embroideries, dainty cam- S “You were good to come,” he said. “^Tou 
brie, enough to clothe a whole generation of i were a good son always—your mother was good, 
new-comers. $ I did not deserve anything of you. I threw away 

\ what should have been your inheritance. You 
vni. —this silver cord is looski>. v and Veronica, beyond all the rest of the world, 

It was just in these days—the last bluster- ^ have a right to hate me.” 
ing days of March—that Gerard received a* “But we both love you, father. She wanted 
sudden summons to Boston—to the sick bed of $ to come with me. Was I wrong not to let her ?” 
his father. \ The pitiful terror crept again into Ralph 

“Shall I go, too?” Veronica asked, when he \ Tremaine’s eyes, and Whitened his poor, dying 
communicated the tidings. He negatived the | face. His lips quivered so, in his eager denial, 
proposal at once. * that Gerard could hardly hear his husky words. 

“No! it is best you should stay with Alice. $ “No, no! Keep her away. I don’t want to 
If he should want you—if there'should be any > sec her great eyes. She was an orphan, and I 


need—I will send, 
remain here.” 


But I think you had better 


did her so much wrong. Will her father, will 
my brother, pursue me, do you think, in the 


Ralph Tremaine was dying, at fifty-on&, solely * world where I am going? Do they let people 
of grief and sbftme. He was not a strong man i who have wrongs to avenge torment wicked 
—strong neither in good nor evil. He had loved l souls there?” 

money, luxury, the fair favor of his fellow- \ There was something awful in the eagerness 
men. In prosperity he might have lived out ^ of his hoarse whisper. He reached out his long, 
his century, perhaps. But he had no shield ) thin hands, and clutched Gerard's wrist frith a 
against the blows of adversity. Its first rude !> hold that chilled him. 

buffet struck him dumb and helpless. He had * “No, father,” he said, soothingly. “There 
been willful always, with the peculiar petulant < is no revenge there. Your brother has not 
WrfllfulnesB of a weak nature. This weakness > ceased to love you because you have beon un¬ 
hardened, after his reverses, into obstinacy, i fortunate. You never meant to wrong his child; 
The same spirit which had made him refuse to \ and even if you had meant it ever so much, still 
return home until after Veronica had left, had ij there is forgiveness in heaven for all sin, as 
also actuated him toward his son. He had ob- \ there is forgetfulness for all sorrow.” 

Btinately refused to see Gerard, or be helped by ^ The poor, gray head shook slowly to and fro, 
him. They had not met from the day when £ in dreary uncertainty. 

Ralph Tremaine had assisted, Bmiling and pa- “I don’t know. We hadn’t seen heaven, 
ternal, at his son’s wedding, until now, when jj No one has come back.” 

he had sent for that son to see him die. Death, £ Gerard was, of himself, helpless. He took a 
nigh at hand, had conquered lesser terrors; and > Bible, and read the story of our Saviour’s death 
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—wf the mighty love whidh, even in that awful 
agony could say to the penitent thief, “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” As he read, 
heaven seemed to bend nearer. Into the trou¬ 
bled, terror-stricken eyes, came a strange peace; 
but the lips were growing gray with the shadow 
of coming doom. The firm hold on Gerard’s 
arm never relaxed. The eyes never ceased to 
watch him. At last the soul, so nearly let loose 
from its prison-house, made one mighty, one 
final effort. It looked forth from the eyes, in a 
wonderful triumph over the poor humanity with 
which it had been linked for fifty-one years— 
a triumph of belief—it. spoke through the cold 
lips in a thrilling cry, 

“Lord, I trust! Thou shall save me!” 

The clasp on Gerard's wrist relaxed; the 
strange light faded from the eyes, but, bending 
low, the w^chcr heard the words, 

“Good-by! Your mother loved me. I shall 
see her there!” 

Then the silver cord was loosed—Ralph Tre- 
maihe was dead. 

Gerard did not move. He sat thejc as if a 
spell was on him, watching the dend face until, 
in place of pain and terror, a smile grew around 
the mouth—a smile such as it might have worn 
in its youth, before tho evil days came—and 
all the features settled into the still nobility of 
death. 

It was not an overwhelming sorrow which 
had fallen on the son thus bereaved. He had 
loved his father, indeed; but not with such a love 
as some sons feel—not such a love, perhaps, as 
he would havo felt for a nobler man. But there 
was, nevertheless, a strong natural affection; 
and he wept fond, pitying tears over the dead, 
of which his manhood has no need to be ashamed. 
The last year of that just finished life had been 
so hard. Until he looked over Tis father’s 
papers, after his death, he never knew how he 
had contrived to live. He only knew that his 
own proffers of assistance had been obstinately 
rejectld, and that his father had kept silent 
* through all. Now ho discovered that all had 
been given up to tho creditors, except the house¬ 
hold furniture, which Mr. Tremaine had been 
allowed to retain. On the proceeds of its sale 
at auction, he had not only lived, but had made 
attempts to get on his feet again. There was, 
among his papers, an unfinished letter to Vero¬ 
nica, in which he described these attempts, and 
told how, one after another, they had failed. 
Doubtless, these disappointments had helped to 
wear out his life. He saw no hope—and when 
hope is utterly gone, it is so much easier to die 
than to live. 


................. .......... . . -V w ///>.. «■« - - V.-, .NT.V’-VV-.-yvVVVV* 

It was a sad funeral, with only one solitary 
mourner; but, perhaps, the dead would sleep as 
tranquilly as if the tears of ever so passionate 
a sorrow had fallen upon his still face. Gerard 
thought as he left him there, under the fitful 
sky of tho just begun April, to go back after his 
week’s absence, that the dead man had not lost 
much in laying down life. It was strange, hut 
not even the thought of Alice brought him solaoe. 
He knew not why his spirits were so depressed. 
It was not altogether his bereavement—for how 
could he mourn that his father had gone home, 
where the weary can rest from their burdens. 
Life for Ralph Tremaine would have henceforth 
been so sad a thing, that it was hardly matter 
of regret that a sorrowful and solitary old age 
had been spared him. Besides, Gerard- had 
been sad before. Something like a conscious¬ 
ness of wrong haunted him—an accusation to 
which he refused to listen. He loved his wife 
—Veronica was also dear to him—if only he 
had never seen them both! 

They, meantime, had drawn nearer together, 
at least outwardly, in his absence. Alice had 
revealed the secret of her coming joy—and had 
whispered, also, in the confidence of that twilight 
confession, the fear that came hand-in-hand 
with her hope. 

“My mother died when I was born,” she said, 
sadly; and Veronica could feel how feverishly 
her pulses throbbed, as they sat close together 
in the gathering darkness. “ It is not uncommon 
to die so in our family; and sometimes I think 
that I shall never live to look in my baby’s 
eyes.” • 

Veronica strove to cheer her—uttered words 
of soothing, lip-deep, with, God forgive her, a 
thrill of secret, guilty joy at her heart. Up to 
that moment her thoughts had never gone so 
far as Alice’s death. She had meant to win 
Gerard back, and^ bad Bhut her eyes on all con¬ 
sequences. As Alice spoke, some mocking spirit 
of evil at her elbow seemed to whisper, 

“You may be his wife yet. Wait and be 
patient.” 

She did not resist the thought—and it took 
possession of her like a fate. It becamo a hope 
—an expectation. Her cheeks flamed in the 
dusk with fierce color; her heart throbbed so 
she could hear it—but she had self-control 
enough to keep her secret, and press some 
traitor kisses on Alice’s lips, while she soothed 
her with pictures of a happy future. 

Rosette, helping that night to undrees her, 
did not fail to notioe the suppressed eagerness 
of her manner, the color in her cheeks, the speak 
of flame in her eyes. She made no comments. 
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She had long since given up striving for MisB 
Tremaine’s confidence, and contented herself 
with watching the drama. In her way she was 
f ji&d of her mistress, and would have been faith¬ 
ful to what she considered her interest through 
tortures. She understood now, as well as Vero¬ 
nica herself, why Robert Huger’s suit had failed, 
and what was the purpose of her life; and she 
wished her success with all her heart. Alice, 
gentle and indulgent as she was, did not suit 
her; and she would have been troubled by no 
compunctious visitings of compassion, if she 
had seen her dying at Miss Tremaine’s feet of 
grief for her husband’s loss. 

Sleep did not soon come to Veronica. Her 
new thought was a companion as fruitful of 
suggestions as a familiar spirit. Was there 
really danger, she questioned, or was it only 
Alice’s nervousness ? If the wife knew—if she 
could be made to believe—that her husband 
would be glad to have her out of the way, would 
she not die of very hopelessness? Could life go 
on when all the springs of life had suffered para¬ 
lysis ? A purpose was growing in her heart, at 
which evil spirits smiled, and for which her 
guardian-angel veiled his face in such sorrow 
as the immortals know—sorrow for a soul that 
suffers loss. 

IX.—HOMB AGAIN. 

The next day after Alice’s disclosure to Vero¬ 
nica, her husband came back. The loss of his 
father accounted sufficiently for the sadness and 
abstraction of his manner. Of course, they 
must retire from society, and there was nothing 
to^keep them in New York. Naturally the 
thoughts of the whole party turned to “All- 
Come-Home.” Alice longed to go back to its 
quiet, with her hopes and fears. Gerard felt 
an impatient yearning for its freedom, and 
thought that peace would come again to his 
heart, in that great hospitable house where he 
and Alice had been* so happy in their honey¬ 
moon. Even Veronica welcomed its promise of 
release from outside influences, and opportunity 
to work out her plans. Their arrangements for 
a return were made at once, and the second 
week in April found them established on Long 
Island. 

At this time, certainly, Gerard Tremaine did 
not love his cousin. Alio* held his heart, as 
she had held it always. If there had been a 
question of parting with one of them, he would 
have understood himself at once—known whose 
loss would darken all the sunshine of his life. 
Yet, ever since that night when Veronica had 
sung for him at Mrs. Lauderdale’s, he had been 

Vql. XLVII.—13 


s foiling into temptation. He had seen just 
j. enough then to make him suspect, almost be- 
^ lieve, that she had loved him, and that she 
s was rejecting all other love for his Bake, with¬ 
out being entirely certain of it. There was 
Must doubt and myBtery enough to occupy hi* ^ 
l thoughts—to keep him brooding over it, and 
j conjecturing about it. 

I Now that they were at home again, she seemed 
to avoid him, and that piqued him into yet 
stronger interest. Her presence began to have 
a dangerous fascination for him. He watched 
s her as she moved around, brightening the great 
i house with her beauty, looking more magnifi- 
{cent than ever, in the mourning garments she 

I wore for his father, and which suited so well 
the proud repose of her presenoe. 

^ One day—it was May then—she had been 

( reading in the afternoon to Aliee; and in the 
evening, when they were all together in the 
drawing-room, Alice begged her to read again, 
j She hesitated a little, then complied, and read 
tho story of Sir Tristram and fair Heult, as 
\ Matthew Arnold tells it—how, gentle and loving 
as was Tristram’s wife, he could never forget 
his queen of beauty, with her “dark, bright 
^ eyes, and her passionate, quick replies”—then 
U ballad or two of Motherwell’s, and at last 
l Alice asked for “Some Bay.” 

| A current of fire sped along Gerard’^ veins— 
s memory took possession of him—he was sitting 
^ again by Veronica’s side, before he had ever 
^seen Alice. She read, and ho listened, as of 
$old, calmly enough until the last verse—then 
J her voice began to quiver. 

\ * And while ywr tear* art falling bet 

s Upon my lips, which answer not, 

j. Yon’ll tnkajrom thee© one treasured tress, 

s And leave the reat to ailentnves; 

v ’Remembering that I used to oay, 

} Yon’ll think of thia again, some day— 

J Some day!” 

^ With those last words her voice broke into 

I sobs—they sounded like the utterance of an 
unfathomable woe. She rose, dropping her 
book, and hurried from the room. 

Alice stole after her, with gentle, timid foot- 
| steps, and followed her as she went into her 
own chamber. 

Darling,” she said, tenderly, “what is it? 
s Do not grieve alone. Let me comfori yon.” 

1 For an instant Veronica looked at j^er, with 
\ eyes which biased through her tears a passion- 
] ate defiance. Then, trying to control herself, 

| she said, 

\ “You cannot help me, except by forgetting 

i that I have made a fool of myself. I am not in 
the habit of such exhibitions—only something 
in these words stnng me cruelly. Who would 
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weep over me, if I were dead ?—and jet once I 
thought I was beloved—I had mj day. Go, ; 
ohildl it is not you who can comfort me.” 

Alice turned away reluctantly, and went to j 
her own room. She was puzzled. She seemed ] 
to herself to be walking in a dense mist. When 
would it roll away, and on what desolate shore 
would she find herself stranded? 

Half an l*our afterward, Veronica went back 
to the drawing-room. Had she any presenti- ] 
ment that she should find Gerard there still?! 
She started with a surprise—which, if it was j 
not real, was certainly well affected—when she j 
saw him motionless where she had left him. j 
“I came for my book,” she said, by way of J 
explanation, and having picked it up, was turn¬ 
ing to go from the room, when Gerard sprang 
to her side. 

“Veronica,” he cried, almost fiercely, “in! 
heaven’s name why did you read those verses?” \ 
“ You heard Alice ask fojr them. How could ] 
I tell that the self-contrcl which never failed me \ 
before would break down at last?” j 

Then again she would have gone, but Gerard j 
held her back. Looking straight in her eyes, j 
he asked her, j 

“Did you love me, Veronica?” ! 

How those eyes shone on him through the j 
mist of reproachful tears. What accusation, j 
what pain, what pleading, thrilled, syren-sweet, i 
in her voice. | 

“ Gerard, Gerard, how can you humiliate me \ 
so cruelly ? No matter—know all, if you wilL ! 
I did love you—better than life—better than \ 
my own soul. Love you! merciful heaven, how j 
I loved you! and I thought you loved me.” j 
Pity him—he was not St. Anthony! How \ 
beautiful she was, with her long, dark hair 5 
falling now in disordered masses q)>out her > 
shoulders, her glorious eyes pleading with him, \ 
her mutinous, rash lips uttering these words, j 
Is it strange that something he thought was \ 
love shook him from head to heel—that he \ 
almost, never quite, forget he was Alice's hue* > 


'band ? He crushed the small hand he held be¬ 
tween his fingers, then threw it from him as if 
he feared himself. He cried in desperation, 

“Oh, God! if I had but known 1 Veronica, if 
I had but known!” 

She was too wiss to stay louger. WitlJ one 
long look, in which was compassed reproach, 
pleading, tenderest love, she glided from the 
room, and left him standing there alone. 

Was it love which he felt for her? I think 
not, though, perhaps, he believed it was at that 
moment. Into the secret temple of his heart, 
where ho had shrined Alice—where his soul 
had done homage to her vestal purity, and 
thanked heaven, morning and night, for her 
love—Veronica could never come; and yet he 
believed that, if he had understood her a year 
before, they could have made each other happy 
For one thing, his heart was full of an over¬ 
whelming pity for her. Her knew her capacity 
for emotion—he saw how she loved him, rea¬ 
lized what she had given up for his sake. Is it 
strange that he yearned over her with a fond, 
regretful tenderness? That he felt half angry 
at the placid smile he found on Alice's sleeping 
face; and doubted in his vexation whether, com¬ 
pared to Veronica, she was oopnble of love? 

Veronica had won all she dared to win for the 
present. Her pulses thrilled with an eestatio 
delirium of hope. She did not think Alice 
would live. She felt a sort of prophetic cer¬ 
tainty of success. She was sure now that if 
Gerard were free he would love her. Well, he 
must be free. In a little while, she thought, 
her hour of triumph would come. She should 
reign in the only heart she had ever coveted, 
sole monarch. She felt in that hour no regret 
for the young life that stood between Her and 
her fruition. Neither gratitude nor pity swayed 
her, for one moment, from her joy of anticipa¬ 
tion. She slept calmly, and woke the next 
morning in full beauty, ready to maintain 
against all challengers the empire she had 
begun to win. (to bb concluded.) 
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BT WILLIE WARE. 


1 look abroad on Nature** face, 

On hill* and plate* te beauty spread; 

On Autumn’s foliage fall of grace— 

Of brilliant hues, green, brown, and red; 
I watch the night eome slowly down, 

The silver moon come ap the sky; 

I listen to the sad-vofoed wind 
A* It sweep* gently, softly by— 

Listen with tears, and sigh. 


Tears that I shed for the long ago, 

For the gone forever, happy past, 

When life was like the sunset's glow. 

And pleasure’s beams were on me cast: 
When love and hope threw blossom* bright 
Along the path my foot must tread; 

But now. alas! those flower? are 
All withered, sere, and dead. 

With agony my heart was bled. 
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BY AMANDA M. HALB. 


I. £ the valley, of bony features, and sallow com- 

A little opening upon a wooded hillside* a >, plexions, and rude manners. But they walked 


wretched cabin squatting forlornly in the cleared ? 
space, looking like an intruder as it was, and the \ 
constant drip of falling rain. The wooded hill- \ 
side was in the Shenandoah Valley, and the \ 
cabin, if it could have forgotten its own miser-j 


able condition, might have looked down upon 
one of the loveliest landscapes in the world. 
Upon a blue winding river, upon broad reaches 


i 


of emerald meadows, upon vast fields of tasseled ; 


corn climbing the long slopes, upon masses of j 


green woodlands, dim and dark, and upon a pba- $ 
lanx of kingly hills smiling in verdurous splen -1 
dor, retiring one above another, shining from > 
afar through purple mists, till the serene heaven \ 
folded its beautiful mystery about them. \ 

But the cabin was too abjectly wretched to > 
look down upon anything, or yet upward, even ; 


about softly, and hushed their rough speech in 
the presence of the solemn, tender mystery 
there wrought out in the waning hours of the 
night. 

Just as the red dawn cleft the cloudy east, a 
low, wailing, uncertain cry crept out into the 
room. 

The pale creature on the bed opened her eyes, 
something of wistful pleasure came into them, 
fte holy mother-love in. the poor heart looked 
out with longing; and then in a moment the 
light went out forever from the wistful eyes, 
and the weary, sorrow-worn life was over. 
“She’s gone, poor thing! and will never know 
her own baby,” said Esther Flint, her grim face 
softening at the pitifql thonght. 

“’Taint no matter, that aint,” said Mrs. Bris- 


into the pitying sky; and so it sat there in dole- \ tew, harshly. “This sort o’ trash don’t set much 
ful plight; the early autumn rain came plashing l by their young uns, and ’taint no wonder, either, 
upon the ragged roof, and the howling wind £ scch heaps on ’em as they has—hov enough to 
shook the unsteady timbers, besieged the rickety \ do to git along theirselfs ’thoujt feedin’ a parcel 
door, and pulled at the tattered wads of old l o’ young uns.” 

clothes that were thrust into the crevices in the ? Esther made no reply, but moved quietly 
walls. It had rained for a week as Virginia £ around the bed, pressing down the transparent 
skies do rain, spilling avalanches of water, at > lids over eyes onee beautiful and full of smiles, 
intervals clearing up in a slipshod, inefficient smoothing back the soft, thin hair from the dead 
way, and as soon as ever it was clear setting to ? face that had once been praised for its loveH- 
and raining again. £ ness, and folding the helpless hands—so thank- 

The wind never, goes into the west in the 5 ful to be at rest at last 
straightforward manner of New England winds? “She aint always been used such to a life”’ 
—sweeping the sky so clear of vapor that its? said Esther. “Her hands are little, and her talk 
blue dome shines like a solid turquoise wall— J was different from that of most of these poor 
but it veers around in a shiftless, fickle fashion, ? folks. Perhaps she was. well brought up, and 
and finally slips into the fair quarter, as if by £ never expected to come down like this.” 
accident. t “Lijke enough,” assented the other, carelessly. 

As night drew on, the friendly darkness shut ? “Gels out o’ good fem’lies, sometimes, take up 
around the cabin and kindly hid its squalor. with mis’a’ble. scamps. Come from Car ling, 
If, in the blackness of that stormy* night, the \ I’ve heerd. Heaps on ’em come from thar. 
poor dwelling eould have been thrust out of | Wish Ctr’ling vas furder off.” 
existence, it would baVfe been missed only as a j Esther Flint still pretended to employ herself 
blot upon the landscape and a detested nuisance; l about the bed, stooping over it and seeking to 
for the family that had squatted here, a year j hide her face. There was a humidity in her 
since, were known all over the neighborhood, | eyes suggestive of tears. 
and contemptuously sneered at by everybody I The scene had carried Esther’s thoughts back 
as poor white trash. Yet there were two women j a long,way over the d&ert places in her life to 
there to do a work of mercy—one came for | its spring days—to the little hillock in the grave- 
Christ’s sake, the other to gratify a weak curi- \ yard of the old New England town, in whose 
esitr—women from the farm-houses, farther up l long grass the forget-me-nots glistened, and 
201 
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which the crimson blackberry vines trailed in 
October—to the face of the fair girl who was 
laid there so long ago. 

Conscience was at work. The Speechless lips 
before her besought her with a pathos that in 
life she never would have appreciated. Living, 
she would have hardened her heart against the 
appeal—her conflict with life had taught her 
how to be hard—but now it was irresistible. 

Her companion broke in upon her thoughts 
abruptly. “Wal—what’s ter be done now?” 

“I’ll see that she is decently buried,” said 
Esther. “I had a sister once who died just 
so,” choking a little. 

Mrs. Bristow thought to herself what connec¬ 
tion can there be between the owner of a farm 
and a dozen negroes, and this poor white trash; 
but she oilty said, with a short, silly laugh, “It’£ 
easy enough gittin’ shet o* dead folks: but what’s 
to be done with the young un? Nobody wants 
it, as I knows of.” 

As if suddenly aware of this painful fact, the 
puny baby set up a weak cry and wrinkled its 
small face most dismally. 

“I never did like children,” said Esther. 
“But Bomebody’s got to take care of it, and I 
don’t know but the croBS is laid upon me. At 
any rate, I’ll see to it a spell,” and with cha¬ 
racteristic directness, she rose up and began to 
wrap the child in the coarse, but warm shawl 
she had herself worn thither. / 

It is a sorrowful thing to die, but often a 
more sorrowful one to be born. If, instead of 
slipping quidtly and happily into your niche, 
you come into the world unwelcome, no tender¬ 
ness, no caresses awaiting you, no mother’s lul¬ 
labies crooning for you then—Gold help you! 

The child so sadly stranded on these shores 
oried and wailed incessantly, sobbed while 
Esther held it in her strong arms, and sank 
away into sleep still sobbing. Esther grew 
nervous, and in sheer despair handed it over 
to black Dinah. 

“It won’t live, will it?” she asked, two days 
afterward, as she stood looking at the wee red 
face lying in the cradle, in close proximity to a 
sturdy ebony one. 

“ Laws, Missis, dat child’ll live, sartin. Dat aint 
de sort dat dies. Den* ones dat folks set by am 
de ones de Lord takes—makes de bressed angels 
out ob ’em. He don’t Want dese yer ones.” 

“But it cries so all the time.” 

“Cfyin’ don’t hurt it none, Missis. Dat’s a 
good sign—Ise heard my ole Missis say so heaps 
o’ .times. Don’t you worry—fore yon knows it’ll 
be growed up.” 

“ Grown upt And what then V* 


S Esther had called her manifest duty “ a cross.” 

^ And having once accepted it thus, she got into 
| the habit of magnifying and making a merit of 
\ her trials among her neighbors. 

\ She did not yearn toward the child—none had 
ij ever lain in her bosom, clasped soft arms around 
j her neck, thrilled her with dewy kisses. She 
| liked it somewhat less as it grew older, and was 
\ still puny and pale. If it had been a handsome, 

<j lusty boy, her heart would have gone out to it 
^ far more readily; with this girl of the sharp, 
t; pinched face and eager eyes, nothing in her 

< strong, healthy nature had any sympathy. “ One 
^ would have thought there were girls enough in 
$ the world without this one,” she said, grimly. 

$ Esther Flint’s home had been in New England, 

$ in a cozy sea-side city. To this day she yearned 
for the pavements, for the narrow,, crooked 
streets, the gay shops, the life and movement 
of the town. In her dreams, the sea tossed its 
waves before her, and sang its slow song in her 
. longing ear. If her pillow was wet with tears 
5 in the morning, no one knew it. No one knew 
why she had left her home and friends, and 
after wandering over half the country, had 
drifted into the valley and established herself 
upon a farm of her own—and no one ever dared 
ask. But here she had grown old—grown hard, 

. also, which was worse than growing old. A 
\ rigid religionist, an exacting, rigorous, unde- 
{ monstrative woman, ruling her negroes with a 
| strong hand, managing her estate with a man’s 
$ ability and shrewdness, not cruel or intention- 
ij ally unkind. 

$ Proud of her crops, complacently contrasting 
$ her own deft ways with the shifLlcssness of her 
^neighbors; congratulating herself that she did 
\ her duty by her dependants; trying to infuse 
s her own vigor into her servants, and partly 
i succeeding in doing so; going to churoh on Sun¬ 
day, although it rained; and entertaining her 
neighbors with better fare than they ever tasted 
elsewhere—this was the whole of Esther Flint’s 
outward life. 

Along a thread of commonplace events our 
jj years slip, one by one, as we tell the beads upon 
^ a rosary, counted off by the Hand that shapes 
^ all lives, and the events are nothing, the life is 
ji everything. 

s And so Nannie—the name was marked on a 
$ gold ring taken from her mother’s hand, and 
$ they had given it to her—got over her child- 
£ hood, forgot to cry and complain, and became 

< a brave, reticent little body. So much Esther 
> taught her. Not much else except the catechism 
i and primer. 

\ Did any one ask in all these slow* years, that* 


* 
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teemed an eternity to the child, whether she * This dreamy habit was very trying to Esther, 
had a soul tha& cravul sustenance; a heart that ji very ungrateful, too, as she often told Nannie, 
hungered for love; lips that longed for kisses; if Esther had not learned the new philosophy 
eyes that wept in secret, though steadfast and i; which teaches that work is prayer, but she de- 
clear enough before the world? Certainly not \ voutly believed that idleness is sin. One other 
Esther. And so, of course, no one. Such a $ reprehensible habit had Nannie; she knew all 
shy, pale creature she was at twenty; no color •; the secret haunts of the wild-flowers, the damp, 
in cheek, nor lip, as there had been none in her £ mossy glades where the delicate ferns unrolled 
life; wistful, brown eyes, too largo for the small, if their feathery spray, what time the spring winds 
thin face; sunburnt hands that could never be < unsealed the lips of anemone and violet. And 
still; a slight figure dressed in homespun gray; * still worse, she was forever bringing home her 
winsome withal, only there was nobody to no- | coarse pinafore full of the sweet, useless things, 
tice it, nor care for it. I do not think she rea- l “trash,” as Esther declared, and straight threw 
iixed the blankness of her childhood, having $ them away. By this simple process the child’s 
never known anything different; only some- \ heart was broken over and over. But one day 
times the young heart was weighed down by a i a bright thought came. 

sense of isolation, beset by a hungry longing > She began to teach herself to draw—such ab- 
for something new and better, subdued as all | surd straggling lines at first, but soon amend- 
her sensations were and hid from sight. 5 ing. She manufactured crude colors from forest 

Esther’s homestead sat in a pleasant field \ berries and made rough copies of her darlings, 
which swept upward from the valley; a log 5 becoming very proud and pleased in her suc- 
house with a verandah in front, and a lean-to 3 cess. She was not a genius; there was no 
in the rear. Grouped around it were the negro i striking freedom in her drawing, no intimation 
cabins and the outhouses. ^ of future greatness; but she bad a good eye, 

The river wound through the Valley, and the $ and her patient fidelity tc nature, and natural 
country road followed its sinuous course. Losing i* fine taste did the rest. 

itself in dark, wooded hollows, and climbing ^ Esther tolerated it with a certain grim con- 
again into the sunlight, strolling along over *» tempt. Thus her May-time went, 
long reaches of green meadow land, the road i* 

ran right merrily, while the singing river kept $ H • 

it company; but by-and-by they parted. $ Owe autumn afternoon there was company at 

The river plunged into a rocky gorge and hid $ the house, neighbors to take tea and gossip, 
itself among the hills, and the road went straight £ Nannie baked the sweet potatoes, fricasseed the 
forward, sobered and saddened, its fringe of \ chickens, and poured out the souchong, and 
leafy shrubbery and embroidery of flowers fallen 5 then went to the verandah just within call. She 
away—a very common road, no longer a path $ hated to hear therr rude talk. Nevertheless, 
for poets to loiter along, or lovers to saunter \ fragments of it reached her. 
upon in dreamy delirium of bliss, but a high- > “Miss Flint, your Nannie’s growing up a 
way leading out to the busy places of the world, likely gel. You’ll git her merried off easy,” 
where crazy teams creaked, and wagon-loads of 5 said Mrs. Bristow, with a sly leer at her awk- 
corn plodded stupidly to market. And still it $ ward son Sam, and a dig at his foot under the 
rose and rose, the brown track glowing against 5 table. Sam tittered foolishly, and reddened up 
the morning sky, and melting at last into the $ to the roots of his tow-colored hair, 
vague, mysterious distance. \ Esther saw the pantomime, and her face grew 

Over this road the girl’s wistful eyes traveled § dark. “I don’t want to get her married off,” 
day after day; the common brown path grew she said, curtly. “She earns her living, and if 
golden with promise, and opened up into im- $ any low fellow comes around after her, he’ll get 
agined worlds of beauty and love. Then the \ sent about his business, I reckon.” 
little restless fingers would stop moving, and the s “Law, now, Miss Flint! you needn’t be so 
work would fall and lie, unheeded, till Esther’s t set up, nor she, neither. I reckon I ain’t fbrgot 
sharp question cut her vision in twain. * that mis’a’ble hut where her folks lived. She 

“ What are you thinking about, child?” < ain’t no better nor any the rest o* the poor white 
“I was thinking about the world yonder—I \ trash, if you hev tuk her in and brung her up.” 
should like to see it. It must be different from * Nannie’s face was flaming hot in an instant, 
this.” £ there was a ponderous throbbing in her temples, 

“It’s a wicked world,” quoth Esther, sharply, ^a spasm of pain in her throat. It was the im- 
“You’re best off away from it.” > pulse of the moment to spring from her seat 
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and ran down into the peach-orchard! where she < guns roun’ har, cause I doan’t leike the smell 
flung herself upon the grass, and shook with * o’ powder; an’ thar’s,a skittish two-year-old in 
short, quick, strong sobs, that almost choked j that ar lot what ainl used ter sech noises.* He 
her. But they were soon controlled, and died «; shown his teeth, an’ says he, * Madam, this aint 
away into chilly shiverings. She sat there half \ a gun—this is a theodolite, and won’t hurt no¬ 
un hour, still and pale, a sense of dull, hope- \ body, nor make no noise.’ ‘What's a thodo- 
less misery crushing her to the earth. Pre- < lito,’ says I; ‘an’ who be yer?’ ‘I’m a civil 
sently she was startled by a step cracking the $ ingineer,’ says he, ‘an’ I’m a goin’ to destruct 

a railroad through this valley.’ Then I up and 
said, ‘Darned civil yer be ter come onter other 
folks’ land an’ set yer durned thodolites. We 
don’t want no railroad har, an’ We won’t hev 
har. What do ye run away so for? Aint our i one, nut her.’ Beckon I was mad cause he 
folks good enough for ^e?” i bragged so. .But he laffed agin, an’ says he, 

“What do you want with me?” asked the \ ‘Madam, you kin send yer produce to market a 
girl, proudly. $ great deal easier by the railroad.’ Says I, ‘I 

Sam quailed a little. The quiet, grave girl ^ kin send my niggers to market with ther truck, 
put him at fault. Her manner and pose were j Thur time aint o’ no account—might aS well be 
more than a match for him. He was a great, j; totin’ corn as hanging roun’ half ther time doin’ 
loose-jointed fellow, but he stood before Nan- ji nothin’—lazy creeturs!’ And then Sam, he 
nie with a hang-dog air, that contrasted ridicu- jj corned along, and the stranger telled us that 
leusly with his burly physique. Presently the j; he’d got permission from the guv’ner, an’ he 
absurd self-conceit, characteristic of his class, 
reassured him. He burst into a coarse laugh. 

“I reckon you heerd mother talkin’ about 
yer gittin’ merried, and cut, didn’t yer? Yer 
aint afraid o’ bein’ merried, bo yer? Gells aint, ^ cital with an air of triumph, 
mosely. I say, Nan,” and the fellow came a step jg “What’s hi^ name, enyhow?” asked one of 
nearer, “I reckon I can’t do better’n to lek ^ the listeners, presently. 

yer. I don’t mind yer folks ’s long’s they’re % “Guy Hurl-burt,” pronounced the old woman, 
dead, an’ I’ve got a smart farm and sixteen s with distinctness. “1 axed him twice over to 
likely niggers, yer know. Wal—now?” $ mak sure.” 

Struck with indescribable surprise, as his <; Esther Flint rose suddenly, and went to a set 
meaning slowly dawned upon her, Nannie with- § of shelves in the corner of the room. She stood 
drew a little and looked at him. The look must $ there absently handling the things so long that 
have revealed the disgust and loathing she felt, j; Nannie went to her, saying, “Can I help you?” 
for an expression of brutal anger came into £ Esther started, muttered a short, “No, child,” 
Sam’s face. $ and went back to the party. “You are sure it 

“What yer lookin’ so for?” he demanded. J was Guy Hurlburt?” she said, speaking slowly, 

and in a tone of singular eagerness, strongly re¬ 
pressed. 

“Yes!” 

and fled swiftly to the house, stopping on the ^ “An odd name!” remarked Esther, quietly, 
threshold to catch her breath, and then seeking ’ " ^ 

refuge in the uncongenial company, anywhere 
to avoid Sam. 

Mrs. Bristow was talking as she entered, and 
the others were listening with curious interest. \ spot on each of Nannie’s thin cheeks, and a dia- 
“I seed him myself,” she said, relighting her l mond glitter in her eyes, 
pipe, and looking around with importance, that l “I didn’t sleep very well.” 

received a new accession from the interest with | “Why didn’t you sleep? Are you sick?” 

which her auditors regarded her. “He corned \ “No, ma’am.” 

atong o’ a gang o’ men totin’ some quar-lookin’ | Esther looked at her sharply. It might be 

truck, and stopped right afore my house, an’ $ that an illness was coming on—it was the season 
begun ter set up suthin’ that looked loike a big $ for intermittent—but it was more likely some 
gun, an’ pinted stret ter the house. I went out, j: freak—nobody ever knew what to think of girls, 
an’ says I, ‘Stranger, doan’t yer go ter firin’ off$ Yet, to be upon the safe side and avoid (he 


1 “ wm you try some ot tins toDacco, Mrs. JJria- 
tow?” 

“ What ails you, child?” demanded Esther, 
l suddenly, the next morning. There was a red 


“’Taint every man would hev yer; but I aint 
pertickler’s long’s yer smart.” 

Before thiB sentence was ended, Nannie turned 


was ordered to destruct the railroad, an’ hre 
hoped we’d no objection; but, anyhow, he 
couldn’t help it, an’ ther state would pay us 
the damage,” and Mrs. Bristow closed her re¬ 


dry grass near her. She started up and faced £ 
Sam Bristow. i 

“Oh, you are har!” he exclaimed, bluntly.J 
“I thought ’twas like enough you’d be down * 
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possible fever, which would be very inconve¬ 
nient at this busy time, she sent Nannie to her 
room, with orders to go to bed. 

The girl ran up into the tidy little chamber. 
It wa9 a tiny place, scantily furnished—a bare, 
white, wooden floor, low windows, unplastered 
walls. A pitcher full of flaming honeysuckle 
flashed a color all through it—otherwise it was 
gray and sombre enough. 

Nannie dropped wearily upon the floor by the 
window. The wistful eyes roved about care¬ 
lessly, lighting Up soon as they fell on the 
brown line of road that wound its long way 
into the bosom of the purple hills. 

She thought over her life, step by step, ^lr- 
haps the first time she had done so since she 
was a child. It was so bare, and bleak, and 
devoid of all frightness, or the hope of any. 
But its aspect did not brighten her—she was so 
used to it. She felt it most as a shadow over¬ 
casting her future—the future that came so fast. 
Would the next year be like the last, and the 
noxi, and the next? The great, busy world— 
the marvelous world! A multitude of men and 
women lived out their lives there, and found 
joy in them. Perhaps there was something for 
her, too. Who could tell? The child remem¬ 
bered the great love wherewith He loved us. 
The slow tears fell—and soon faster and faster; 
and, after awhile, Nannie dropped her head 
upon the window-sill and fell asleep. She was 
so young yet. 

A knock upon the door just below awakened 
her. Nannie peeped out, and saw a person 
standing in the verandah. Nobody answered 
*the knock. The servants were in the kitchen, 
and Esther, perhaps, making one of her tours 
of inspection around th^farm; so Nannie tidied 
her hair and went down. A pair of grave, blue 
eyes, that looked no small astonishment at sight 
of her; a white forehead above sunburnt cheeks 
—this was all Nannie noticed. 

“Is the mistress of the honse at home—Miss 
Flint, I was told?” he asked, adding quickly, 
“I am the engineer employed about the rail¬ 
way. I missed my way some hours ago, and 
qp,” smiling, “missed my dinner. I find I can’t 
reach my camp till evening, and I called to ask 
if* I could be accommodated with a meal.” 

Nannie said she would go and find Miss Flint. 
He came in and sat down on the wooden settee, 
looking after the quaint figure as it left the room. 

“An odd, sweet-faced little body,” was his 
thought; and then be glanced out of the window 
and measured the miles that separated him from 
his camp, where his men were wondering at his 
detention. 


J Nannie found Esther in the oow-barn and told 
\ her errand. Esther's face grew strong. 

“No, I won’t see him!” she muttered. 

Nannie turned back strangely disappointed. 
“Then I shall tell him he can’t have any din¬ 
ner.” 

She was recalled almost fiercely. “ Nan! who 
told you to refuse that man a meal of victuals? 
Tell Dinah to cook him some dinner; wait upon' 
him yourself, and, mind you, don’t take any 
pay.” 

Esther turned again to the corn-bin, and Nan¬ 
nie went in. She sat the table and made coffee. 
She would have liked to bring out the pretty 
pink and white china cups and saucers, but 
Esther had not ordered that; she could only 
Bee that the table-oloth was snowy, and the 
clumsy knives and forks polished to resplen¬ 
dency. At last she stood still to take a look at 
the table array, wavered a moment, a doubtful 
half-smile playing over her face, and then ran 
up stairs, and came down with her precious 
: flowers. 

So Guy found himself confronted by their 
| dazzling sheen. It quite surprised and touched 
$ him. It was the only bit of brightness in the 

S room. There were the brown timbers of the 
house, the dun furniture, and this little, pale¬ 
-faced girl, with the faded, gold hair, flushing 
$ faintly at his praise of her flowers. He talked 
\to her during the meal, finding a pleasure in 
- her quaint, simple speech, and with some inte- 
\ rest, as having found an unlooked-for character. 
i» When he rose to go, he took out his wallet— 
\ hesitated—he hardly could tell why. 

I I “Miss Flint said she would take no pay, sir,” 
said Nannie. 

He dropped the shining gold back into its re¬ 
ceptacle, slowly, wondering whether it would 
do to offer a gratuity to this girl with the coarse 
dress and lady-like air, whose position he did 
nek understand. He looked up as he held the 
last piece poised in his fingers. Perhaps that 
s decided him. 

s He put up his wallet with emphasis, thanked 
| her, touched her hand with a quick clasp at 
parting—thinking what a dainty, brown thing H 

I was—and rode away. Nannie watched him as 
he cantered straightly up the hill, admiring the 
erect figure and easy movements, involuntarily 
contrasting him with the slouching, ill-man¬ 
nered men whom she knew. Altogether, this 
stranger was a new revelation to Nannie. 

Esther came in, slamming the door after her. 
Nannie started, smiled a little at her thoughts, 
l and went in. Esther glanced at the table rather 
} frowningly. 
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“Well—he’s gone?” $ 

“Yes, ma’am!” Nannie began to gather up jj 
the dishes. \ 

“Nannie, if he comes here again—it’s likely \ 
he may—give him what he wants, and let me \ 
alone about it.” 

Nannie puzzled over Esther’s enigmatical con- 
duot, but in vain. 

III. 

The months went on, and, by-and-by, the 
trees were only skeleton-shapes outlined against* 5 
a steely sky; the river shone blue and cold, and \ 
the winter wind swept down occasional gusts \ 
of snow from the mountains. But there still ij 
came at intervals soft, warm days, when the \ 
flying summer looked over her shoulder, and $ 
smiled all adown the valley. j 

Nannie was sitting on the door-step. The ^ 
sunshine lay around her warm and still, almost $ 
tangible. ^ 

The valley and the mountains were drowned 
in purple haze. Esther was gone away on a ^ 
business visit to the “ store.” Out in the kitchen | 
old Dinah was singing one of the quaint negro l 
hymns—absurd in meaning, but rich in melody. j 
It was very quiet and pleasant; and, without j 
knowing why, Nannie felt that her short life j: 
had never known any day so happy. She was \ 
sure to see Guy Hurlburt before nightfall. How i 
well she knew him now—so well, that the time l 
when she had not known him seemed very far l 
away, and unreal. It is so natural to be happy! \ 
Presently she heard his step, saw him coming s 
up the pathway, and rose up, her blood leaping 
quicker, and her cheeks kindled. \ 

“Little Nannie!” he says, his swart face \ 
flushing. ' 

The world old wonder! The commonplaces $ 
that become immeasurably sweet to hear and to | 
utter; the trivial nothings transmuted to great- } 
ness by the subtle alchemy of love; the silspoe ^ 
that is dearer than any speech! \ 

But suddenly a dark shadow fell across their j 
Sunshine. Both looked up, and Nannie was \ 
stricken with astonishment at seeing Esther t 
standing by, white and rigid, looking at them ^ 
with strange eyes, from which the life had all v 
gone out. I '< 

Nannie cried out with alarm, “Are you ill? ; 
Oh, come in and let me send for the doctor!” J 
Very stiffly Esther walked past Guy, not notic- 5 
ing his offered services, went into the family* t 
room, and sat down. ; 

Nannie began to remove her wrappings, but J 
Esther pushed her away. “Let me be! Send ; 
Dinah to me, and go for the doctor, if ^rou will!” s 


Nannie flew to do her bidding. 

“Is she often ill?” asked Guy, as they walked 
swiftly away. 

“Never!” 

“ She looked strangely—like a stone. I had 
no idea she was so grim a personage.” 

“She has been very good to me,” faltered 
Nannie. 

“Not loved you much, I should guess.” 

“No; but perhaps she could not help that.” 

Guy looked down at the small figure fleeing 
forward at his side. “Poor child!” he said, 
presently. “It has been a hard life for you, 
little one; but there are brighter days coming.” 

Fannie suppressed a quick sob—the fingers 
closely held in Guy’s hand trembled; she was 
not used to tenderness, you know. Guy was 
thinking what a glad future opened up before 
him. His past was not much to remember— 
not very much more than Nannie’s. But that 
was over. With his clear brain and brave heart 
he would win his way. And, oh! he was so 
thankful that he had found this shy, little girl! 
If he had only known all those past years that 
somebody was waiting for him— waiting to fill 
his heart with her presence, and crown his life 
with love. But he did not know it; and now Ike 
remembered his want of trust with self-reproach. 
As always, when a sudden illumination from 
heaven floods the gray waste of our lives, we 
cry in contrition, 

“If I had only known this happiness was in 
store for me, I could have been patient.” So 
God punishes ub with blessing. 

They went on quickly to the doctor’s house, 
left an order for biro, and turned back. When 
they reached the by-path leading out to Guy’s 
camp among the hills,^Nannie stopped, saying, 
“You will not return with me, Guy?” Guy 
was going to Richmond for a week, upon busi¬ 
ness connected with the railway, meaning also 
to look after his private affairs. If they had 
prospered, he need not leave Nannie alone much 
longer. 

And so they talked a moment about some 
pretty plan of housekeeping, and the dear home 
that was to be. Guy was not a man to marry 
upon uncertainties. Chateaux rn Eepagne were 
all very well, but not exactly eligible as per¬ 
manent residences. However he might like to 
wander upon imaginary heights, his feet must 
be planted upon the solid earth. He must see 
his way to comfort and competence before he 
thought of marrying. 

But all at once a strong yearning beset him. 
He drew Nannie to his arms, looking down at 
her with wistful eyes. 
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“ I wish to heaven I was not going to leave •: went out into the grounds, sauntering about the 
you,” he cried. “If anything should come be-j! farm, and making themselves very much at 
tween us, it would make the world very dark $ home, to the great indignation of the negroes, 
for both of us, would it not, little one ? I wonder, l While Dinah was setting the tea-table, she 
Nannie, if anything could tempt' you to give \ astonished Nannie with this portentous ques- 
me up?” ijtion, 

44 Not unless it were right.” i 44 Is Missis gom’ for to Bell out?” 

‘‘Right? How could it be right! God made l “Sellout! Not that I know of. Why do you 
us for each other. I would do desperate battle £ ask such a question?” said Nannie, in astonish- 
against a fate that would take you from me.” ji ment. 

44 1 don’t know,” said Nannie. “There might s The black face was dejected and anxious, 
be something better than happiness for us, and ^ 44 De people is dreffl scart, Miss. Dey tink dem 
we might be the nearer for being separated.” s men warn’t here for no good. Missis am sharp 
Guy laughed. 44 A woman’s paradox! But, s spoken, but der might be a wurss Missis dan 
henceforth, dear, you are not going philosophical $ she be;” and Dinah pattered off into the kitchen, 
or dreamy. This real, every-day world, is to be i; quite in a tremble of emotion, 
infinitely precious to you. Your life shall bios- £ Poor things! thought Nannie. But it was a 
som all over in color and fragrance.” ^ wild notion, and Nannie soon dismissed it. 

“I hope it will,” said Nannie, the quick tears * After tea she went to Esther’s room. The in¬ 
starting. I valid was sitting up in bed, looking very miBer- 

44 It will. Why did I talk of separation? 1 1 able, her eyes deep-set in purple hollows, and 
am coming back to you in seven days; and then, \ a look about the lips that told of suffering, 
please God. we shall never be parted again.” $ “Can’t I do something for you?” asked Nan- 
And so Nannie went away, his kisses warm on s nie, touched with pity. 


her lips, his love thrilling her heart. She ran 
home swiftly, not knowing that Guy followed 
and saw her safe out of the gathering darkness. 
Home! What new meanings were in the word? 
She did not think of it now, but went to Esther's 
room. 

She was better. 


* 4 Yes. I want you to sit down there, and 
listen to what I’ve got to tell you.” 

Nannie obeyed. Esther looked straight be- 
l fore her for some seconds. 

< “I am going away from here!” There was 
* the hard fact, uttered without explanation or 
Dinah had plied her with \ qualification. There was a heavy silence. At 


herb tea and stimulants; and when the doctor % last Nannie echoed-her words, 
came, presently, it was to find his prescriptions { “Goingaway from here!” 

anticipated. Yet, not to seem wholly super- ij 44 Yes. I’ve let my place to some good people, 

fluous, he left there powders and voluminous <! and I am going away.” 

directions. $ There was another pause, while Nannie was 

When he was gone, Esther refused to take the s turning this Btrange, new fact over in her 

one, and disregarded the other. There was no ^ mind. 

need of any one sitting up with her, she insisted, jj 44 How long shall you stay away ?” she asked. 
It made her nervous to have people about in the a presently. 

night. If she was worse, she could easily speak •; “I didn’t say I was ev6r coming back, did 
to some one. And so Nannie was ordered tojjl?” returned Esther, making a gesture of im¬ 
bed. f patience. “I don’t know anything about it— 

“Guy must already have started upon his I only I’m going to start the day after to-morrow.” 
journey,” was Nannie’s first thought when she j Nannie sat dumbly. 

awoke. She looked out at the winding road, \ “You understand me, I suppose?” questioned 
along which she had seen him pass so often, $ Esther. 

upon the company of bare* brown hills that 5 44 Yes, ma’am. You are going—‘away,* ” re¬ 

hid his camp. How different the scene seemed, f plied Nannie, still not comprehending how it 
now that he was gone. «j was to affect her. 

But Nannie did not linger. She ran down $ “Very well. I want you to decide whether 
stairs to Esther, who was looking very haggard $ you’ll go with me. If you go, I’ll do well by 
and old this morning, and did not attempt to j; you; if you don’t, I go alone.” 
leave her rocking-chair. * Nannie clasped her hands in sudden terror, 

In the middle of the forenoon some men came * but said not a word, 
who seemed to have an appointment with Esther. 5 “Well, what do yon think about it?” per- 
They were with her alone for a time, and then * sisted Esther, after a moment’s silenoe. 
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“I—I don't know. It is so sudden/’ stam¬ 
mered poor .Nannie. 

“If it is, l suppose you can make up your 
mind in an hour as well as in a week/’ said 
Esther, angrily. But, looking at Nannie, she 
seemed to soften a little, and presently con¬ 
tinued speaking very fast. “Nannie, I’ve given 
you a home over since you were a little mite of 
a weak, crying baby. I took you from your 
mother’s bosom when she died, and I had her 
laid in a decent grave. You were a feeble thing. 
I didu't think you would live, and I used to 
think it wasn't much matter if you didn’t, for 
you hadn't auy friend except me. But you did 
live, and I’ve no fault to find with you now. I 
haven’t been the same as a mother, I know; but 
I’ve meant to do my duty by you. God knows 
what would have become of you if it hadn’t 
been for me. I’ve nobody else now but you, 
and it isn't long that I shall need you—there’s 
a deadly disease upon me, and the end cannot 
be far off. If you desert me, I shall die alone.” 
Esther’s voice choked a little, and there were 
tears in it. She stopped a moment, and then 
added, “I know what you are looking for; but 
if you marry that man, you can never be any¬ 
thing more to me. Choose between us. I want 
you to act of your own free will.” 

There was a dread silence in the room. “Oh, 
Guy!” Nannie’s soul uttered that one, quick 
cry. The blankness of death had come over 
her face. 

“Well, Nannie!” Esther was watching her 
anxiously. 

Nannie drew her hand across her face, looked 
around like one bewildered. 

“You will let me have time to think of it?” 
she faltered, piteously. 

Esther gave a quick sigh of relief. “Oh, yes! 
To-morrow will do. You can go to bed now, if 
you want to. I shan’t need anything more to¬ 
night.” 

Esther looked after her with some pity in 
her hard face. “She takes it hard now,” she 
murmured, “but ’twill tie better in the end. 
There’s no truth in the Hurlburt blood—no 
truth in it. And if there were—doesn't she 
belong to me?” 

IV. 

Nannie crept up to her little room under the 
eaves. 

What agony those mute walls witnessed none 
but God knows. I can but dimly hint it to you. 
She never sought her bed, but sat all night, 
gazing with stony eyes into the darkness. Some 
power outside of herself seemed to strive with 
her. “My one treasure,” her heart cried. “It 


is all I have. My life has been so blank and 
lonely till he came.” 

“But think what it would have been but for 
her,” said the occult voice. “Think how she 
stood by yodr dying mother. Do you not see 
that her life will be short at best? Do you 
grudge the little yon can do to make it peaceful? 
See how she must have suffered. Will you break 
her heart anew?” 

“But, dear Guy,” pleaded poor Nannie. 

“The world is full of women—better than 
you—lovelier than you,” urged the voice. 

“He is all I ever had in the world,” sobbed 
Nannie. f 

“For Christ’s sake—for Christ’s sake!” it 
whispered. 

“Oh, Guy, Guy!” 

The dark hours went on. The stars died in 
the lucid east. A long line of red light cleft 
the cloudy horizon, heralding a new day— 
God’s gift to the world, forever renewed. Then 
the voice sang sweet and clear out of the black¬ 
ness of sorrow: “He that saveth his life shall 
lose it; but he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall keep it unto life eternal.” With a great 
cry, Nannie caught at the little Testament cm 
the table before her—clung to it as one drown¬ 
ing, and prayed for help. “He that loseth his 
life for my sake,” she kept repeating between 
her prayers and sobs. 

Esther was sitting at the window, looking out 
upon the familiar scene, so soon to pass away 
from her sight forever, when a hand lightly 
touched her shoulder. She started at the white 
face beside her. “I have decided to go.” 

Esther’s eyes filled with sudden tears. “God 
bless you, child 1 You shall never repent it.” 

And that was Nannie’s decision. She may 
have been wrong. I don’t know. But people 
have been canonized for smaller things. 

It wanted an hour to sunrise when Nannie 
arose the next morning. She went quietly 
about the few preparations she had yet to make 
before leaving. There was the note she had 
written for Guy. She kissed it, cried over it, 
and, by-and-by, went down stairs and put it 
into Dinah's faithful hands. The breakfast woe 
ready, but Esther was not yet come out. Nan¬ 
nie went into the verandah. There was the 
wagon, which was to take them to the Btage 
station, already at the door. It was a gloomy 
sunrise—no sunrise, nor hope of any for that 
day. Gray, ragged clouds drifted over a pallid 
sky, driven by a sharp wind, that howled dis¬ 
mally as it tore through the skeleton trees. As 
the sun rose higher, a murky red shone out be* 
tween the clouds; but no brightness anywhese. • 
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“Nannie!” She went in at once, and found » fully shaken off. It was very strange to Nan* 
Esther seated at the table in a decent traveling- J nie, but it grew pleasanter as the hardness 
dress. “Eat your breakfast. We must be off j melted away from Esther’s manner, and the 
soon, or ’twill rain before we get to the station.” face, that had always been so stern, took on a 
It was a dreary meal, half the viands untasted, $ softer, kinder expression. But she was some- 
and poor old Dinah sobbing iu thd background. ^ tiroes singularly restless. Then there was aim- 
Then there was a hurried 1 a e-taking, and j less flitting from town to town, and from town 
alimbing to their places in the wagon. Nannie’s $ to the quiet country, but always drifting back 
pet lamb trotted down to the road-side and ; at last to the sea-side city, 
greeted them with a plaintive bleat. Neighbors i As the slow years went on, Esther visibly 
came out to ask questions, and say good-by. 5 failed; not suddenly nor swiftly, but by slow 
And so on over desolate roads that last summer! gradations, only to be realized by remembCVing 
smiled in beauty; past the smoke of Guy’s J how much stronger she was last year than now. 
camp-fires; past the spot where they had J It was plain that the stalwart constitution was 
parted; by the excavations and grades that he! breaking up—certain that a few more years 
had planned; and farther on to places Nannie \ would exhaust it. 

had never seen before, the weather constantly | And seeing this, Nannie was very thAnkful 
growing bleaker, and the country more forlorn, \ she had followed her, though at times her whole 
till they reached the station. Then the scene > nature rebelled against the hard exaction. She 
changed constantly. They were whirled through * had put her band to tho plow, she would not 
the country, day and night, tortured by iqces- \ let go; but she looked baok often with unutter- 
sant noise, tossed upon stormy seas, till at last, \ able longing. At first she half-expected some 
one snowy December morning, they were set \ sign from Guy, yet knowing it to be most im- 
upon the wharf at New York, very wretched, \ probable that any would be given. After the 
but too tired and benumbed in spirit and body first year she knew that he must have left the 
to think about it. valley. She could not tell where hp might be 

The lamps flared uncertainly through thes henceforth, bat she always clua^ t0 the.hope 
snowy air; disconsolate bookmen, with small of some time seeing him. A hundred times she 
icicles pendant from cap and beard, cursed the trembled at the sight of a chance figure in the 
weather and the boat which would arrive at street that resembled bis; there never entne a 
such unseasonable hours. They were driven ring at the door, but it set her blood to a quicker 
through interminable streets, past rows of motion; even when years had intervened, and 
ghastly-looking houses to another wharf, and she believed she had persuaded herself that 
another weary journey was before them. It 
was a relief when, at last, they reached tho 
hospitable sea-side city which they sought. Bat 
it was days before Nannie could think or feel 
olearly. She was stupefied by the loss that 
had fallen upon her, and now quite exhausted 
by the fatigue she had undergone. 

The next week was like a rest after delirium. 

It was a gathering of forces for the new life i comer, it was piteous to see the color come and 
that awaited her—so new and stnange that it> go in her thin cheek, and the eager expectanoy 
was almost as if they had been transplanted to \ in the large, soft eyes die away into patient 
another planet. They lived in lodgings hence- s sorrow. 

forth; there were no household cares, none of £ But as she grew older, and so wiser in know- 
the multitudinous interests that absorb country 
people. There were no flowers to train, no 
animals to pet, no servants to care for; only 
the little daily routine to be gone through; the \ appreciate the debt of gratitude she owed. He 
three neat rooms to be swept and dusted; the^ would not tolerate any claim except his own. 
three meals to be eaten; the long, monotonous^ Did she not belong to jiim? Had not God meant 
evenings spent in sewing. : them for each other? 

It was strange how qnietly Esther fell into < Ah! if she could only be sure that she had 
the new way. There were no-pinings after the $ done right! It iB easy for conscience to compel 
old activities; it was as if the Virginia life had \ the making of a great sacrifice; it is not easy 
been unnatural and assumed, and was thank- \ for reason to justify it after it is made. For 


l ledge of the world, she understood how unlikely 
it was that they should ever meet as lovers. He 
\ must have been angry with her. He could not 


Guy had forgotten her, as sho bitterly admitted 
he had a right to do, she clung to this hope 
seemingly so vain. 

Yet not so much now in the streets, or in the 
broad glare of day, did she look for him; but in 
twilight, when the bell-wire quivered under the 
footman’s impatient hand, or in some stormy 
evening, when the door opened upon a belated 
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the essential idea of self-sacrifice implies some- j: from too much dreaming. Thus the years slip¬ 
tiling which cool common sense is apt to stig- *| ped away, and Nannie was living her life— 
matize as absurd and Quixotic. jj making the best of it. I think the time seemed 

Nannie could never settle the Question satis- j long to her. It always does when one is wait- 
factorily. She gave up the attempt at last. If $ ing; and Nannie still hoped and waited for some 
she had made a mistake, God would help her to \ sign from Guy. 
bear its consequences. He would help Guy, $ V. 

too. She tried to pray sincerely that He would, { It is spring again. All winter Esther has 
but she knew that only a new love could quite ^ been somewhat weaker,' and a few days since 
compensate him for the loss of the old. It was i she had a singular attack that frightened Nan- 
very bitter to think of her own image slipping j nie, and made the doctor look grave. She, her- 
away, by slow degrees, from the only heart that ^ self, knows that it was a premonition of death; 
had ever cherished her. ^ it may not be for some years, or it may be in 

It was so hard not to grow rebellions. What { an hour—but it will be sudden, 
had she done that she should be thrown upon ^ Last night there was a little quick, sharp 
the world at her birth, left desolate when other $ spasm, a labored breathing, a standing still of 
children were playing around their jnother’s * all the vital forces, and then, after a little, it 
knees, and at last be compelled to ohoose be- l passed away, and she was better. But some 
tween the duty she owed, and the love that was < day it will not pass away, and she will not be 
her life? $ better. Then it will be too late for any expla- 

It is such a relief to quarrel with the ordering * nation, for any atonement; too late to do any- 
of our lives, to arraign fate, or destiny, or what- j thing she might wish she had done, 
ever we may profanely substitute for Provi- \ She sits a long time thinking of these things, 
dence. After resistance becomes vain, it is so \ It is very hard for that stern, proud temper to 
natural to be cynical and envious, so infinitely s give way. It makes a stubborn resistance, but 
hard to be mild and patient, to rejoice at the \ it yields at last. “Nannie!” Nannie looked 
joy of our neighbor when our own hearts are $ up from her painting. “I want to go to walk.” 
left unto us desolate. 5 “To walk 1 I am afraid you are not able.” 

It is common to represent persons as lifted, \ “I think I am. At any rate, I must go now, 
by a lofty purpose, above all sorrow and pain, !; if ever I do.” 

transferred to an upper world of heavenly peace. \ There was a pleading look in Esther’s thin, 
But I know such heights are not won except by \ worn face, a tremulous eagerness in her man- 
painful struggle, through tears and strivings, j; ner that Nannie could not resist. She got her 
that waste the body and wear out the innocent, s wraps, and they Btarted. 

natural joy of the heart. And often the long- \ Spring does not come to the city as to the 
ings, the fond recollections, the pale spectro of ^ country, whispering through pine woods, and 
the might-have-been, do cling to us when we ^ kissing sunny hillsides into blossom, laughing 
are far on our way toward heaven, and draw $ adown unfettered brooks, and breaking into 
us heavily back to the valley of vain regret ^ music with the coming back of truant birds; 
and useless weeping. / •; but it is very lovely, nevertheless. The sun- 

There was one thought that helped Nannie. \ shine lies warm and golden on the pavement; 
Quite unintentionally it became the controlling < the shop windows are a gay parterre; through 
motive. “What would Guy like her to do?” \ openings in brick walls you catch glimpses of 
If she could only be what Guy in his great love 't little'parks, green as Eden; barefooted girls and 
had imagined her, and yet make progress. So ^ boys offer you handfuls of violets and arbntns 
she studied and read, because Guy would have 5 flowers, redolent of an innocence and purity 
liked her to be accomplished. She cultivated S that their childhood can scarcely have known, 
her little talent for painting, because Guy had j You think how the sunshine finds its way into 
prized her gift. As the years wore away, she ^ dark alleys and miserable homes, that all win- 
wo8 allowed to be more her own mistress. \ ter have been bleak, and cold, and dismal, and 
Habitues of libraries and picture-galleries were | you feel that spring has hope and pleasantness, - 
familiar with the quiet figure that glided in $ even for the city poor. / 

and out of great halls, or paused before some \ Esther and Nannie went slowly through tho* 
beautiful master-piece. < city afreets, till they came to a massive, quaint ; 

The stirring life of the oity was good for Nan- \ old stone church*, set in a green, shady enclo- r 
nie. It stimulated her, gave her a thousand \ sure—an fed grave-yard now almost disused. & 
interesting things to think, about, and kept her \ sweet, peaoefUl place, right in the heart of the- 
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oity’s din and turmoil; there the dead hare $ 
slept soundly for a hundred years, nor erer | 
knfbwn the thunder of tramping feet and roll- : 
ing wheels, that all day.long, year in and year j: 
out, shakes the turf that covers them. Birds j: 
built and sung around the church tower; Rowers I; 
blossomed among the graves, and leaves grew <: 
crimson and gold in their season. 

Esther paused before the iron gate. 

“ I am going in here,” she said. She dropped j: 
Nannie’s arm as they entered, and went about jj 
by herself. Nannie followed, silently. After j 
a little while she knew that Esther had found | 
what she came to seek. In a secluded corner j 
she had dropped upon her knees by one of the ; 
old slanting stones, grasping the stone, and j 
sobbing violently. Nannie sat down a little j 
way off, not daring to go to ber. At last the emo- : 
tion was spent, and then Nannie drew nearer, j 
Esther looked np. 

“Nannie!” There was something so strange 
in her voice that Nannie started. * ‘ Nannie, 1 j 
came all the way from Virginia to see this ; 
grave. I have lived here seven years, but I 
have never had courage to come to it till now .’ 1 j 
She took her hand away from the headstone, I 
and Nannie, stooping down, read the inscription. 

“SACRED 

to the memory of 
JOHN IHfRLBUKT, 

. who died August 4th, 1826. 
aged thirty-tvo .” 

Nannie stood up, looking very pale. 

“What does it mean?” she whispered. j 

Esther pointed to the nearest stone. “Read \ 
that!” \ 

Nannie did so. It bore the name of Alice, 
wife of John Hnrlburt, who died in her nine- \ 
teenth year. j 

“Well?” | 

Esther got np and drew her shawl arouhd her. \ 
“She was my sister. He was her husband— 5 
he should have been mine,” she said, drearily. \ 
“Come! I will tell you about it when wo get j 
home. Come!” ] 

She was impatient to be gone. Nannie could j 
hardly walk fast enough to please her. But 
heme was not far to seek, and the fictitious 
strength lasted till they reached it. Then she 
sank wearily into a chair. 

“New take away my things, and then TO 
tell you.” 

“You are so tired now/auntie”—‘-Nannie had 
caHed her so fbr a year or two—“hadn’t you 
better wait a little while?” 

“No; I have waked long enough.” 


She rested her head upon her hand. There 
was a tender color in the faded cheek, a soft 
light in her eyes; and Nannie was startled into 
thinking bow beautiful she must once have been. 

“It seems so strange,” said Esther, thought¬ 
fully ; “so strange that he has been at rest there 
all these years, in the midst of the tumult of the 
streets, and I have been shift up away from 
the world in that lonesome valley, striving after 
peace, and never finding it. There is no rest 
anywhere except in the grave.” 

“ The peaoe of Qod, that passeth understand¬ 
ing,” said Nannie, softly. 

“I know—yet I missed that somehow. But 
it’s no matter now. I shall find it soon, pray 
God.” 

She leaned back in her chair wearily. 

Nannie went to her, stroked her forehead 
caressingly. “Don’t talk any more now—you 
are so tired.” 

“Yes, I am tired, Nannie. I’ve been tired 
a good many years—but 1 shall have rest enough 
soon. Now I want to talk. I want to tell you 
that story. Sit down there where I can see 
your face, and don’t interrupt me.” * 

Nannie obeyed, taking some light work in 
her hands. 

“I don't suppose what I am going to tell you 
will make you hate me. You would have done 
that before now if It had been in your nature. 
I hope it will help you to forgive me. At least 
you will pity me—I suffered so much.” 

She was silent a moment. Nannie sat quietly, 
but the needle went very unsteadily along the 
muslin hem. 

“I told you,” continued Esther, “that that 
roAn should have been my husband. Perhaps 
you guessed that he was Guy Hurlburt’s father, 
and that my sister—the girl who died when her 
boy was a baby—was his mother. You are pale, 
you tremble, Nannie. You arc wondering why 
1 would never see him, why I shut up my heart 
to my own nephew. Well, you shall hear. 

“ I was an orphan at eighteen—left without 
any near relatives except my pet sister. She 
was all I cared for in the world. We had some 
property—the bouse we lived in was our own. 
It was torn down long ago, I dare say; but we 
passed the place where it used to stand to-day; 
That was only a home, however; so I did em-> 
broidery, quite privately—for we were proud 
in our poverty, and eked out ou* narrow income. 
I fried to make U easy for Alioe. I never meant 
she should see say trouble. 

“It will Styuftd strange to you to bear an old 
woman like me speak of her levers. But I 
wasn’t always what you have known me. 1 
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might have married many timed, but I loved $ 14 When I bad been there six months, I read 

nobody till John Hurlburt came. > the marriage of John and Alice in a newspaper. 

“ I need not tell you how he looked. Guy \ It was not more than a year before I saw Alice's 
was his image. death in the same paper. 1 knew then I should 

44 1 don't know as I need tell you much about l never see John again. I had been in the valley 
his character. I did, as other girls do—I wor- $ ten years when you, Nannie, were born, in the 
skiped the ideal of my imagination. One man ^ little cabin on the edge of my pine woods. I 
in a hundred, perhaps, realizes such an ideal. $ had grown hard, I suppose. I know people 
John Hurlburt was one of the ninety-nine who $ thought me so. I didn’t know how to help it. 
fail to do it. I did not find out that it was so j I tried to be a Christian. I thought I was; but 
for a long time. John was poor, and we could > my heart was like a stone all the time. I tbink 
not marry at first. Wo waited a good many \ you were a blessing to me, Nannie, though at 
years, and he came to see me only at long inter- \ first you were a trial, with your feebleness and 
vals. All the time I went on loving him more \ incessant crying. But you were a gentle, pa- 
and more, till at lost, I think, he stood between | tient child. I was sometimes harsh to you when 
me and heaven. God forgive me! He was all j I meant to be kind.. I did not know bow to let 
I had, except Alice. At last he came to this \ you see that I loved you. Something kept me 
city, and began business. Then I saw him every j back. Besides, what had come of my petting 
day. It made me so happy—I oould have lived s Alice? 

so through my whole life. i “It was like a blow to me when Guy Hurl- 

44 In the meantime Alice had grown up. She < burt came. I was sure he must be John’s son. 
was very pretty—pink, peachy cheeks, blue eyes * Guy was his father’s name. I could not bear 
and yellow hair, that was wonderful for its | to see him. One day Mrs. Bristow came in. 
beauty. She was my darling. I did not know | She told me that Guy’s father had died before 
that I had Bpoiled her—that I had helped to > be could remember him. They had been in 
make her weak and selfish. Perhaps, if I had l their graves all those years, while I had been 
taught her differently—but that is of no use keeping my anger against them, 
now. I don’t know. If I was in fault, I suf-1 “I determined then to go away from the 
fered for it. § valley. I had lost my interest in my farm. All 

44 1 waB blind in those days—my great bap- \ my occupations had become distasteful, 
pincss made me so; and then I trusted them so \ 44 You remember the afternoon I went to the 

fully. I did not see that Alice was winning ^ village; it was to see about leasing the place. 
John away from me. | When I returned home, and came so suddenly 

44 1 had grown pale and faded, sitting at my j upon Guy sitting there beside you, it was to 
embroidery so long, and bearing the burden of I me as if John had come back from the grave, 
our straitened means alone; and when my \ Then it flashed across my mind that you loved 
beauty died, Johu’s love died too. him. I had never thought of it before—you 

44 1 found out, at last, that I was in their way. i were so little; you still seemed like a child to 
They had loved each other a whole year, and 11 me. I had taken little account of the passage 
had not known it. That was where it hurt me— | of time. 

the duplicity of it. \ “You know the rest, Nannie. I would not 

44 It was not John’s fault that he did not S let you marry him. He would have been false 

love me. But I had thought him bo true—I, l to you, as his father was to me. There’s no 

who hated falsehood. > truth in them. You won’t forgive me, Nannie; 

“ I went away at once, and secretly. I had l but I meant it for your food.” 
a few hundreds in the bank, that I had kept s Nannie had risen and stood with her hands 
against our marriage; and that I took with me. | clasped, and a rain of tears falling over her face. 
All the rest I left for John and Alice. I went | “ Don’t look at me so, child,” cried Esther, 

first to New York, but I was restless there. I \ like one smitten with sharp pain. 44 1 tell you 
oould not sit at my embroidery now; and I > I meant it for your good. I never thought to 
thought of toaohing—teachers were in demand | break your heart How oould I know you 
at the South. I went to Virginia, but no place j cared for him so—it wasn’t growing years and 
offered to suit me; and I happened to see j years, as my love was. I tell you, Nannie, he 
the farm in the valley. It was away from j would have deceived you 1” 

the world. Nobody would ever hear of j 4 4 Oh! was that why you separated us?” sebbed 
me again. My being alive would never trouble > Nannie. 44 You were most upjuat to him. Guy 
them. > was true. He would net have changed.” 
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“So I thought of John Hurlburt,” said* 
Esther, bitterly. . j 

“But you don’t know Guy.” ! 

Esther sat up straight and looked at her. \ 
“He has never#fouud you out all this time.” j 
“How could he?” cried Nannie. “No one! 
know8 where we are.” \ 

“He did, to be sure, write one letter to my \ 
agent; but, Nannie, would you have rested^ 
there?” Nannie was silent. i 

“And why should I give yeu up to him?”> 
cried Esther, vehemently. “John robbed me \ 
of my sister. His son would have stolen away ? 
my child.” • $ 

Nannie was close by her now. She dropped < 
upon her knees, holding Esther's hand, and \ 
wetting it with her tears. “Oh! it need not> 
have been so, auntie!” she oried. “Guy wasn't* 
to blame Guy would have loved you.” { 

“I didn't want his love. His father darkened^ 
all my life, and drove me an outcast into the < 
world,” said Esther, gloomily. $ 

“He was your sister’s son!” £ 

Esther turned restlessly in her chair. “IS 
can’t help it—I can’t help it. If it was wrong, $ 
I can't help it. It’s too late: There's no use 5 
talking about it now.” £ 

“ No. It’s no use talking now,” said Nannie, \ 
with quivering lips. i 

“You know now, child, how I came to be5 
what I am,” Esther went on. “But my life is| 
almost over. Us sins and sufferings are almost | 
past. Don't be bard upon me, Nannie. I wasn't \ 
like you. It wasn’t so easy for me to be good. \ 
But God, who made, will pity me.” She kissed $ 
Nannie’s hand over and over. “When 1 ami 
gone, Nannie, you will have all my property. > 
1 always intended you should. And, perhaps, \ 
you will find Guy some time. You’ll forgive j 
me then, child.” > 

“ I forgive you now,” said Nannie, very softly, j 
“I must tell you this, auntie. If parting from j 
Guy was a great sorrow, it has been the way to 1 
a great joy. I don’t mean that the love of God $ 
has atoned for Guy’s loss. I tried to make it. $ 
Oh 1 so long—but I couldn’t—yet if it had not \ 
been for my sorrow, I might never have found \ 
the way to Him.” \ 

Esther listened intently. “She has found \ 
what I missed,” she murmured, as if to herself. j 
“And then, sometimes,” oontimsed Nannie, l 
still in that sweet, low tone, “he does not seem l 
far away. I have him here safe in my heart— \ 
nothing can ever despoil me ef Guy as I knew ) 
him. He may have grown world-hardened—it? 
is so hard to make one’s way—but nothing can \ 
ever change him to me.” \ 


It had grown dark in the room. The stars 
came out, and looked in upon them as they sat 
there in each other’s arms. Once Esther whis¬ 
pered, “It is so good to rest at last!” and Nan¬ 
nie bent her head and kissed her. After this 
they drew nearer each other. But it was not 
for long. 

The nights grew warm. It was midsummer. 
Esther was restless and nervous. Nannie Was 
accustomed to get up at midnight and read to 
her till she fell asleep. 

Ope night she bad done so as usual, and be¬ 
fore she went to ber own nest, lingered tq look 
at the sleeping face. 

It was greatly changed. All hardness and 
signs of pain had passed away. It was inno¬ 
cent and beautiful, with the innocence and 
beauty of her far-off childhood. 

The babe, that is but a day old, wears that 
strange look of wise old age upon its tiny fea¬ 
tures; so the faces of those who are close by 
death, are often glorified by a light shining from 
heaven, and touched by an immortal youth. 

Three or four hours after, a little bird singing 
by the window awoke Nannie. Daylight flick¬ 
ered through the half-parted curtains. Nannie 
drew them back farther and turned to the bed. 
The sleeper did not awake. She would never 
wake any more. She had died there in the 
night—died all alone—though the heart that 
had been so true to her was beating close by. 

VI. * 

When Nannie came to examine hdr affairs, 
Bhe found them far from satisfactory. It was 
the summer of 1861, and her agent wrote her 
that the deed of a farm in the Shenandoah Val¬ 
ley would not be worth, at the North, the paper 
it was written upon. Nannie had cast in her 
lot with the North, her heart was in the cause, 
and she could do nothing to reclaim her pro¬ 
perty. Her purse ran low. She turned now 
to ber beautiful art. Her pictures sold at re¬ 
munerative prices. She was busy and content. 

There were no remittances from the farm that 
foil. I think Nannie was glad. She liked better 
to live upon her* own labor than upon the un¬ 
paid labor of others. She hoped Dinah, and 
Tom, and Harry, and the whole corps were at 
work on their own account. 

But as sold weather came on the times grew 
stringent, people had not so muoh money te 
spare for elegancies. Nannie was not in con¬ 
nection with the best agents for the sale of her 
paintings. She was living in expensive roods. 
It would never do. She determined io give 
them up, and called the landlady. 
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Mrs. Seymour considered a moment. “ Sup* * right arm in a sling. Some wounded soldier, 


pose, Miss Nannie, you should rent the furni- •; 
lure along with the rooms. The allowance I \ 
can make you will go toward your own ex- i 
ponses, and when your circumstances improve, > 
you can take the apartments again. For the > 
present, I have a small room above, if you don't £ 
mind going into the next story." \ 

Nannie was delighted. “ You are such-a nice § 
manager, Mrs. Seymour! Then I shall not have $ 
to part with my dear round-table, and the pretty ^ 
book-case I took so much pains to ornament." ji 
“You can remove what you need to your own $ 
room, you see," said Mrs. Seymour. * 

“Thank you. But we must have a goods 
tenant, Mrs. Seymour—some niee, careful body, i> 
who won’t break the nose of my Clytie, nor ruin j; 
my beautiful bronzes." \ 

“Certainly, my dear. We won’t admit any $ 
rude Goth among your treasures." J 

So Nannie removed to the attic—small and § 
hard of access, but not without its compensa- \ 
tions. By so much nearer the blue sky, as it | 
was farther from the earth, the city roofs lying > 
below it, and the roar of its streets softened to | 
a pleasant murmur. Troops of white doves ) 
swooped around the window, or sat upon the > 
eaves just above, and cooed in Bweet content. $ 
Nannie set up her easel blithely. “We can 3 
be very happy here, pretty birds—you and I, > 
and the blue sky. Never mind if the carpet is \ 
shabby, and the curtain doesn't quite cover the \ 
window.* Nobody can look in upon us except^ 
the starr and the sun, and they are grand com- j! 
pany. We'll make believe everything is just $ 
as we like it. Th^t was Guy’s way—dear $ 
Guy!" | 

An advertisement was sent to a newspaper, } 
and Nannie sat down to finish an order which i 
she had promised for New-Year’s. She worked \ 
very steadily for many days. If the little fingers \ 
got cold—for she must economise her fire—she $ 
only put down the brush (or a moment to rub $ 
thorn briskly, and then went on with her work, £ 
singing softly to herself, sometimes feeling very * 
sad, and at such times singing a little lower. < 
The fire burned redly, and the orimson roses j 
in the window, all in blossom, seemed to ^uffuse jj 
the room with color. Outside, it was dear and \ 
cold—Christmas weather. Nannie, glancing out { 
from time to time, saw the people passing along * 
the streets, swinging their arms and blowing j 
frosty fingers. Such a hurry as everybody was > 
in—all but one gentleman, who came out of* 
the house opposite every morning, and walked * 
slowly down the street—a tall man in undress > 
uniform, muffled to the eyes, and carrying his * 


Nannie guessed, undergoing his slow recovery. 
He did not loek as if New-Year’s were anything 
to him—he did not walk back home as if any¬ 
body were expecting him. The lone body in 
the attic pitied him. 

By-and-by Nannie was going to take her pic¬ 
tures down to the shop. There was plenty of 
time yet. No need for her to hurry. Nowhere 
in the wide world was anybody waiting for her. 
If she never went down from her sky chamber 
again, nobody wonld miss her. So she worked 
patiently, putting numberless delicate touches 
upon the wild flowers under her band. 

There was no need to look at the copy. They 
had grown in the dear old valley. Their odors 
were fixed in her memory, unalterably vivid. 
Seen through the mist of years those early days 
were glorified; all the desolation which pressed 
so heavily upon her young life; all the places 
where her feet had faltered; all the thorns that 
had lacerated her were forgotten. The heart 
clings with such touching loyalty to its trea¬ 
sures, though they are few and meagre. 

At lost she rose very pale and grave, but not 
sorrowful. One must not be sad on New-Year’s 
Eve. Nannie took her portfolio and went down 
to the shop. The face of the proprietor lighted 
up with a connoisseur's pleasure as he looked 
over the pointings. 

“ These colors are perfect, and there is mean¬ 
ing in the very droop of that flower-stalk. 
They are finer than anything yon have done." 
Why not? She had put her life into them. 

But Nannio only said, “Thank you," as be 
put the price into her hand and turned away, too 
busy to care further for the quiet, shy-looking 
artist. Had be not praised her, and paid her? 
The pictures were laid upon the counter, and 
the people gathered around to admire them as 
Nannie passed oat, unnoticed. 

Tbe sun was still shining, bat was hidden by 
the tall buildings, and there was that sombre, 
pallid atmosphere, wbieh showed that tbe win¬ 
ter afternoon was closing in. 

But in the street the throng had increased. 
There were bright, smiling gentlemen, with 
happy-faoed women beside them; solitary men 
apd women with furtive, half-smiles in tbeir 
eyes, looking ont some beautiful surprise for 
one at borne; proud mothers leading little chil¬ 
dren; boys and girls, wild with excitement, 
some in gay attire, and others making the most 
of their plainness for the holidays; but every¬ 
body happy and charitable, and full of good¬ 
will to all men—for was not Christmas the other 
day, and is not to-morrow New-Year’s? _ 
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But nobody minded the little, lone figure that *j spairs, the faith, the hopes of to-day, and laid 
threaded the busy crowd, and looked dreamily $ them all at His feet with a child's innocent 
in at the shop windows, and wistfully at the s trust. That was it. It was all clear now. She 
kind, pleasant faces that passed her every mo- $ was one of Christ’s little ones. And if fclone 
ment, and never minded her. v and friendless, why—God knew. And surely 

She went into a side street, and here were £ there was a place waiting for her among the 
ruddy lights streaming from stately houses, and ^ shining ones. 

Christmas wreaths were in the windows, and i People were going out now—talking about 
children were laughing and shouting, and there ji effect, saying how fine it was—going out in 
were warmth, and delight, and love—but not for $ twos and threes, and chatting sociably as they 
Nannie. And a little farther on, a carriage !; went—all but Nannie. She followed alone, out 
drew up at a door, and faces that had been \ from the shadow of the cross, and the company 
watching at the window disappeared, and the | of Christ into the world again—not quite out of 
door was flung open, and some stepped from s His presence, trying to hold fast to His love, and 
the carriage and were weloomed with kisses; | not forget that she was one of His little ones, 
and then the door was shut upon the lonely ij and saying that He kne% 
creature who had watched them with hungry ^ It was growing dark now, and, as she passed 
eyes, wondering that thero were no welcomes, $ quickly along, something touched her dress— 
no kisses for her—for her alone of all the world. $ something in woman’s shape, dressed in flut- 
Out in a balcony a little child was pitying, | tering rags, innocence long gone from the 
flourishing a tiny trumpet. Nannie lingered | shameless eyes, blowsy, loathsome, wicked. A 
and smiled up at Him, and the little fellow * red, gaunt hand was held out before her. 
stopped in his play, and cried out, “I wis uo a \ “For Christ’s sake!” muttered the creature, 
happy New-’Ear.” \ Nannie put some money into that unsightly 

Nannie had some bon-bons in her pocket. If \ hand. Had it ever been fair and soft, full of 
she could manage to give them to him—it would \ loving suggestions, swift in good works, used 
be so pleasant to make somebody happy; but | to caresses? 

a haughty lady swept out and drew the child \ “He pities us both!” said Nannie, and went 
away, throwing a scornful glance at the plain * her way. 

figure on the sidewalk, who might, perhaps, be < Only the other day they celebrated Hi* birth 
a beggar. ^ in all the ohurohes, yet only this wretched out- 

The sun was down now, and great bare of ^ cast had named His name to her. 
steel-blue clouds walled the west. Suddenly ^ Arrived at home, Mrs. Seymour met her in 
the chimes rang out from the tower of the old J the hall. “ The rooms are taken. Miss Nannie, 
stone church, a jubilant Christmas hymn. The $ by a gentleman who has been lodging opposite.” 
church was open. Nannie went in as others“Are they?” Nannie went up stairs wearily, 
were doing, and stood at the entrance of the The fire was lew. Her room looked dull after 
great aisle. A wilderness of green, a world of ^ the brightness out-of-doors. She took off her 
sweet, resinous odors—green arch beyond green $ wraps, and began slowly and absently to dress 
arch, leading the eye adown a long vista to the •; for dinner. She stood at last before the mirror, 
great cross that overhung the altar. $ Suoh a wan, pale face looked out at her— 

Nannie sat down just beneath it. There was £ whiter for contrast with the lustreless, black 
a soft gloom all around her. Sweet ripples of $ silk that swept around the small figure; a fold 
melody, flowing out from the organ hid in l of delicate lace around the slender throat; no 
twilight darkness at the far end of the church, i gleam of jewels or flash of gold, save in the 
wavered along the air. Presently some one ji threads of silky hair that crinkled and curled 
came behind her, a vivid light flashed out, and around the temples. The wistful, brown eyes 
the altar and the cross were luminous. *< were soft and patient—God’s peace shining out 

Then the organ thundered a jubilate, and <! of them. The foec was childish and innocent 
white Nannie sat hiding her face from the flood ij still. 

of white light that poured around her, the organ $ Once Guy had praised its beauty, “But that 
tones died away into liquid threads of sound, $ was long ago,” Nannie said to herself—“eight 
and a voice stole out of the gloom, sweet, clear, \ years almost.” It was faded now, and would 
and steady. It was one of these grand old Ger- S soon be old and plain. The spring of life was 
man hymns, written a thousand years ago by $ long overpast, summer almost spent, and an- 
some sturdy monk. half T saint, half-warrior: but $ tumn would neon be nigh. Perhaps theriWerc 
it bore along its music th& sorrows, the do- * happier times oomiDg-r-a krt©\ Indien summer 
Vol. XLYII.—14 
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brightness, that might atone for all. “But it ^ little shy-faced girl that I knew in the Shenan- 
did not matter. God knew best/’ J doah—the little girl that loved me?” 

She lingered over the roses. Was it worth I “Yes!” said Nannie, with infinite difficulty, 
while to gather some for her hair and bosom ? * The hands that held her trembled. Nannie 
There was nobody to mind them. There was * slipped away from him, and stood looking at 
nobody to whom it would be a pleasure to see ' him with swimming eyes—her handsome, stal- 
her look pretty. But Guy had loved their warm, $ wart Guy. 

rich crimson. Well, for his sake, she twined $ “Will you go away from me again, Nannie?” 
a flower in her curls—half-smiling at her folly, ij “That is as you say,” said Nannie, with a 
The dinner-bell rang. Nannie went, down, s touch of her old girlish piquancy. Guy laughed, 
passing the door of her old room. She knew ij “It is time I had my way. What was I all 
the lodger had not come yet. She looked in. £ these past years. Nannie, your jailer knew 
She was tempted to take away the Clytie, after \ h#w to keep her secret. I have sought for you 
all; the stranger might not care for it, and it $ everywhere.” 

were a shame that its beauty should be wasted. ij “Don't think hardly of her, dear* I knew all 
The room was very pleasant and cosy. The •! the time, Guy, that you would come. But to 
lights burned dimly; a soft, red glow from the \ think of your passing before me every day 
open grate shone over the walls and pictures, ij all this last, lonely week, and I not knowing 
It was so home-like, and the place up stairs was \ you.” 

bare and lonesome. Nannie went in. The pic- jj Itswas a glorious New-Year's—crystalline and 
tures wooed her to stay; the great arm-chair $ cold. Nannie's heart sang a Te I)mm. Was it 
beckoned her; she lingered—dropped on the «: for her that the sunrise chimes rang out their 
carpet by the fire, and gazed at the rosy flame. ;! joyful paean upon the white, still, frosty air?” 
It was very still; only the low ticking of the $ Never were merrier wedding-bells, 
clock on the mantle to break in upon her $ “We must be married this morning, Nannie, 
thoughts. $ Why should we wait,” said Guy. 

“He knows best,” she whispered; “but, oh! * They went to the old stone church, and, 
I wish I could see Guy once more!” The clock 5 standing before the altar, in the sweet dusk of 
ticked on. The wind blew hard against the 5 cool, embowering evergreens and waving, pen- 
windows. Nannie did not hear Mrs. Seymour’s > dant wreaths of odorous pines, a ray of sun- 
voice in the entry until she threw open the door, £ shine stealing in at a little round window far 
and ushered in the new lodger. \ up In the massive wall of the old church, glinted 

“They ary very quiet apartments, sir; an j across the flower-wreathed altar, swept the cross 
invalid caff convalesce here very pleasantly. ^ with a stream of golden light, and rested upon 
There is a lady in the room above, but she is a v Nannie's head like a blessing. A joyful omen, 
still person, who won't disturb you in the least.” 5 after the cross of sorrow, the aureole of hap- 
Nannie started to her feet. Her neighbor over l piness. 

the way. She knew him by the helpless arm. \ And so they went out over the same ways 
Mrs. Seymour turned on the gas, not noticing i where Nannie’s lonely feet had trod only twelve 
her. The white light flooded the room—shone l hours ago. Never alone anymore, never hungry 
full on the face, turned in no small surprise 5 for love's sweet life. 

toward the little figure by the fire. $ When Nannie asked about the disabled arm, 

“Why, MiBS Nannie-” $ Guy told her quietly that he had been in the 

But, with a great cry, Nannie sprang forward. ij army—passed through a thousand dangers un¬ 
it was Guy! s scathed— “ Because God was keeping me for 

I do not know if sudden joy be not a sharper $ you, darling.” He had been up the Shenandoah 
•train upon the soul than even grief. When one j: Valley—seen the farm-house, made by turns 
is far down in the valley, a quick outpouring ^ hospital, and barracks, and fortification. The 
of light from the celestial heights mast needs \ climbing-rose by the verandah had been ruth- 
blind the eyes it blesses. i lessly uprooted; the peach orchard felled to 

Nannie knew whose arms olfesped her, whose ij construct an abattis; everywhere the marks of 
tears fell upon her face, whose voioe besoughtj; war’s rude effacing finger, 
her; but all speech was impossible. She heard i But the green, sunny slopes remain; the 
his tender word* in a delirious tranoe of joy, so l smiling valley, the winding river, and the 
sweet, she feared to wake. { purple, withdrawing hills—and they talk of a 

“My treasure-trove! How did you elude me \ home to be made there, when one day Peace 
•along? Are you really Nannie? Are you the l shall wave her olive branch over the laud. 
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UNDER JUGGERNAUT. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

The children had promised to be very good ached sadly enough, heaven knows, but a firm 


that morning, in order not to disturb sister 
Mary, and they really intended to keep their 
pledge; but, as so often happens, both with 
small and large people, in the struggle between 
the flesh and the spirit, the flesh and the devil 
got decidedly the upper hand. 

They had been released from study. As it 
was so rainy, they could not go out, and the 
noisy plays, in which they usually sought dis¬ 
traction in such cases, were rejected as unbe¬ 
coming the high state of perfection in which 
they meant to hold themselves that day, they 
had each selected such books as they deemed 
most amusing, and were stowed away in their 
separate corners. 

Maggie had built for herself a wonderful 
play-house by means of gay shawls draped over 
the backs of chairs, lined it with cushions, estab¬ 
lished her dolls there, with strict injunctions to 
be exceedingly quiet, and then betaken herself 
to her book; while the dolls, obeying her com¬ 
mands, stood upright in their best attire, and 
stared at her with their glassy eyes, apparently 
not at all knowing what to make of this new jib 
of application. 

Phil had dragged up a buffalo-robe from the 
lower regions, and made a wigwam as a rival 
to his sister’s elegant habitation, and under its 
shadow he sat with a knit jacket on by way of 
' a hunting-shirt, the chopping-knife doing duty 
in his girdte as a tomahawk, and a long reed in 
his mouth to represent the pipe of peace. 

He bad pounced upon an old volume describ¬ 
ing the habits and manners of the Aborigines 
of our soil, plentifully illustrated with marvel¬ 
ous cuts, whose sanguinary character did not 
promise to aid Phil much in his desire to keep 
his mind in a tranquil and peace-loving state. 

Mary waited until all the noise which was 
requisite to carry out their intentions of being 
quiet was concluded, then she left them in all 
the glory and elation of spirits consequent upon 
the success of their plans, and the comfortable 
consciousness of being a good deal better than 
ever children were before. 

Then Mary went away to finish her letter— 
the letter which had been partially written dur¬ 
ing the silence of the past night, not with tears 
or sobs, though her eyes burned and her heart 


t resolution and a strong power of self-martyr- 

• dom had supported her. 

; Mary was determined to be a heroine, but 

• she did not know it. In her own mind, if she 
' had not been too miserable to think about it, 
\ she was undertaking a part which might have 
5 befitted tMy one of those famous Roman women 
\ who fed their father’s on blood from their filial 

! veins, or aocomplished any other of those re¬ 
markable feats which are very grand to read 
s' about, but must have been exceedingly uncom- 
| fortable in the performance. 

\ As usual, I. have rushed into the middle of 
> my story at once—but stories, look you, must 
> and will be commenced just as they please; se 
| now I most go back and get at a beginning 
\ which shall render all this intelligible, leaving 
\ Phil and Maggie to the representation of the 
\ two extremes of human existence, and Mary to 

1 \ sit gazing at her letter with a countenance 
\ whose firmness would have done honor to the 
4 mother of Coriolanus herself, though with a 
pang at her heart, which her antique model 
would undoubtedly have expelled and crushed 
£ with a vast deal of martial scorn. 

| These three—Mary, Maggie, and Phil Cros- 
< land—were orphans, and from the dignity of 
$ her age, Mary looked down upon the childish 
$ pair as committed to her charge, to be reseed 
\ as children are in a score of wonderful books, 
5 at the expense of any such trifle as enjoyment 
^ or happiness to herself. 

£ The father had died two years before. In a 
s twelvemonth the ailing mother had followed; 
j; and, at the age of twenty, Mary found herself 
^ with this responsibility upon her life. 

^ She had expected it—she had desired it—her 
j existence was to be a model one, and the ch.il- 
\ dren worthy of a part in it. 

S Mary had been her father’s constant com- 
j panion and fellow student. He was very fond 
S of her talents and precocity, and had forced her 
| faculties like plants in a hot-bed. At sixteen, 
| she had read Latin and Greek enough to havo 
| held an argument with any college professor oi’ 

I t them all; ehe bad numberless ologies at her 
fingers’ ends; and even in mathematics—the 
Lord forgive her—she understood those infernal 
algebraic signs as if they had been familiars, 
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and could draw jou any sort of geometrical > 
thingamy that you wanted, provided you were : 
insane enough to want anything of the sort; j 
for my part, I should as soon think of wanting < 
my skin tatooed, or my soul scalped, or any ; 
other preposterous thing done! $ 

But in order that I may not hate her for being $ 
able to do those things, let me hasten to add i 
that mathematics were neither her strong pointJ 
or her favorite study; she only persisted in> 
them to please her father, and from a deter-; 
mined obstinacy to conquer her own inclina-> 
tions, she was going to have no weeds of per* c 
versity in her mind. s 

So she studied with her parent, qprried the $ 
children through their initiation into the mys* \ 
tery of letter and spelling learning, (poor little \ 
wretches, they forgave her for it—more than I i 
have done by those who taught me,) and from? 
sixteen to nineteen all was quiet enough; thent 
her father died, and the mother followed. \ 

The orphans were to jive in the .dear old \ 
home. Aunt Dolly, the sweetest old maid who \ 
ever made herself a slave to a sister’s children, $ 
was to live with them, and was nominally their £ 
guardian: but by this policy Mr.'Cosland knew* 
.he was putting all the power in Mary’s hands, \ 
for Dolly would as soon have thought of contra* j! 
dieting the ghost of one of the seven wise men $ 
of Greece as her learned mice. > 

There you have them; but ham sure you have < 
gained an idea so erroneous of my heroine, that s 
1 must renew my explanations without delay, i 
You are fancying her an ugly, puggish, con* i 
ceited creature, with frowzled hair and inky \ 
fingers, who shied sesquipedalian words at the 1 
he^ds of the unwary, and was pale and solemn \ 
from digging among the corpses of buried lan- \ 
guages—this is what she was. > 

A very pretty, quiet, intellectual-looking girl, j 
with a heart bigger even than her brains, and a 
great capacity for humor and enjoyment, if it $ 
had only been cultivated. \ 

She had become learned because it was her £ 
father’s desire, and she was ambitious. She had > 
smothered her girlishness, and tried to build { 
herself on a Roman model, because she thought l 
it was her duty. There was her great bugbear— $ 
duty! The trouble was, instead of making duty \ 
a tolerably amiable counselor, she let her be-i 
come a spiritual Juggernaut, who orushed her $ 
youth, and rolled her pleasures flat without the \ 
slightest mercy. \ 

Mary, since her father’s death, had been \ 
bringing the children on as .much as possible, \ 
as she had been driven; but they were different, j 
not oyer fond of books, beset by legions sf imps,; 
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though good-tempered, and perfectly idolizini 
their sister. 

But Mary had been forced to give way to oni 
weakness—I am so glad of it. In my laziness, 
my habit of swaying to every wind of impulse 
that chances to blow, I have a malicious plea¬ 
sure in seeing model people trip and fall on 
their noses occasionally 1 

Even before her father's death, Mary bad 
known that Mark Fanning was not the same to 
her as other men—comprehended perfeotly that 
her father had no objection to this. So, when 
in the midst of her grief, Mark came to her with 
those tender promises which make life bo sweet, 
Mary bad yielded for once, and been so human 
that ever since she had regarded her weakness 
as inexcusable. 

Mark Fanning was just a splendid man, near 
thirty, rich, and a rising lawyer. Dearly be 
loved the girl, though he saw her great mis¬ 
takes plainly enough, and he tried, in his own 
way, to set her right. It was impossible, and 
that had made trouble. Things bad gone from 
bad to worse. Mary would hear of no marriage 
for years yet; Mark had grown vexed trying to 
combat her idoas. She would not be persuaded 
that she could do her duty in any milder man¬ 
ner—she must make a slave of herself, and she 
would. 

So the year had gone by, and now Mary wa9 
writing a letter, putting an end to her engage¬ 
ment and her happiness. 

The week before, Mark had come up from 
town for one of those autumn visits, which had 
onoe been so pleasant during the bright golden 
days. But the cloud which had long been 
gathering was very dark now. 

Thoroughly Mark disapproved of the life 
which Mary was so rigidly following out for 
herself and the children. Her own youth was 
like a flower exposed to frosty weather, and the 
children wero pushed and driven in a way which 
threatened either to disgust them with books 
forever, or transform them into impossible prigs, 
if they did not die under the forcing process. 

The question of marriage came up again, and 
at last led to as hearty a quarrel os if they had 
been ordinary mortals, instead of a brilliant 
lawyer, and a woman who was bent on becoming 
a second Hypatia. 

“It is useless to go on like this, Mary,” Fan¬ 
ning said, at length, trying to gain his compo¬ 
sure, after more bitter things than was wise had 
passed between them. “It is, in fact, a sepa 
tion which your plans involve.” 

Mary answered, coldly, 

“Perhaps that would be betfer.” 
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More hard words; and in the end the rupture 
was so near complete, that she said, 

44 1 shall take a week to decide; you will have 
my answer then.” 

So Mark returned to town in a frenzy; hut 
when he could think coolly, he saw it was not 
his Mary, but her demon of duty and ambition 
which had spoken; and he wrote her a letter, 
trying to prove to her that in becoming his wife, 
she did not break her promise where the chil¬ 
dren where concerned; that she would be much 
happier in the midst of love and society than 
alone on her pedestal. 

But the epistle in answer to it was written— 
cold enough it sounded—though the girl suf¬ 
fered more than enough in the writing. 

The worst of it was, she thoroughly believed 
that she was doing right. 

She told him that she had discovered her mis¬ 
take, happily, before it was too late. She could 
never be his wife; her own principles, the vow 
she had made her dead father, stood between. 

It was right for him to have worldly aims, to 
indulge in worldly pleasures; but their opinions 
were so diametrically opposed, that they could 
find no happiness; the very training of those 
children, to whom she must consecrate her exist¬ 
ence, would be a source of strife. 

Aunt Dolly stole into the room, and looked at 
her with her old eyes full of tears. 

“Is it done?” she asked, in a mournful sort 
of whisper, as though the letter had been a 
corpse, not to be desecrated even by loud words. 

•“It is done,” Mary answered, quietly. 

Aunt Dolly just laid her two hands together 
and sobbed like a great baby, or rather like an 
old maid who had put her own happiness in 
that of two beloved beings, and saw it trampled 
under foot. 

“I didn’t think you could,” she moaned. “I 
didn’t think you could!” Her agitation helped 
to keep up Mary’s hardness—she turned on her 
with cold irritation, 

“Your tears can’t wash the right away!” 

‘‘Right!” sobbed aunt Dolly; “I’m sick of 
that word! I’ve tried to be a good woman. I 
hope I’m a Christian; but my right isn’t yours, 
thank the Lord!” 

“It’s over, now, aunt,” said Mary; “I never 
wish this subject mentioned again. 

“I shan’t talk ^bout it—there’s no danger. 
But, Mary, I will say you are wrong, and you’ll 
live to know it. Your father was wrong in the 
the way he brought you up. You are doing 
the same by those children. You’ll kill Maggie, 
and you’ll drive Phil desperate—that’ll be the 
end, mark my words.” 


44 Aunt Dolly!” exclaimed Mary. 

“I've done; I haven’t a word more te say.” 

“ I am -glad you have done,” cried Mary. “ I 
never thought to hear my father spoken of in 
such wdrds, and by-” 

“Don’t, Mary! I loved your father, I love 
you and the children. I’m an old fool, 1 dare 
say—let me alone.” 

At that moment direful sounds of distress 
smote the air, mingled with yells and war- 
whoops, as if a tribe of Camanches had sud¬ 
denly intruded info the dwelling. 

“The children! the children!” shridked aunt 
Dolly, nearly fainting with fear, and tottering 
as well as'she oonld after Mary’s rapid flight 
toward the chamber from whence the tumult 
proceeded. 

I left Phil and Maggie with the first flush of 
their good resolutions upon them. 1 am quite 
shocked, I am sure, to have Mary's conference 
with her aunt interrupted by such sounds of 
passion and dismay; but the truth must he told. 

Peace and quiet reigned some time in the 
chamber; then Maggie, inadvertently, began 
whispering aloud to her doll, and repeating a 
verse of one of her poems to enliven dolly in 
her silence, whereto Phil responded by a stran¬ 
gled war-whoop. 

Maggie thrust her head out of her palace, gAve 
a glance of contempt at the wigwam, and the 
feather-deoorated front of the young Camanche, 
who was glancing her way, and exclaimed in 
a low tone, expressive of the mo6t crushing 
contempt, 

“ He is lost in the depths of simmering dark¬ 
ness!” 

She meant Cimmerian—a big word, which 
Mary had explained to her a few days previous; 
but though she missed the pronunciation some¬ 
what, the scorn in her voice pointed the sen¬ 
tence, and mnde < Phil respond instantly, which, 
of course, he had no right to do, as she addressed 
her words to the air in general. 

“I’ll make you simmer!” cried Phil. “Any¬ 
how, I ain’t as dark as you are!” 

This was a cruel blow at Mag’s brunette skir.! 
She only thrust her royal head—she was the 
Princess Merrychild that day—farther out of 
her royal habitation, and addressed her doll in 
a very audible whisper, 

“Dolly, I beg you’ll pay no attention to what 
any dirty Camanches may say, for they cannot 
even talk respectable English.” 

Dolly looked as amiable and as much dazed 
as ever; but the Indian blood in the wigwam 
began to boil. Phil’s eyes fell upon a picture 
of a savage scalping a helpless woman and .baby. 
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The example was very tempting; his fingers 5 my doll’s head off—oh!—oh! Beat him, Mary 1 
clutched the chopping-knife, which believed 5 Kill him, aunty! Oh, my doll!— my doll!’’ 
itself a tomahawk—but he vented his wrath in } It was a very humiliating spectacle to poor 
another smothered war-ory, and remained im- j Mary. Here were two children only nine and 
movable. * s ten years old, already deep in the mysteries of 

“ Dolly,” pursued the princess, unconscious | the Latin Qrammar, able to conjugate French 
of the danger which menaced at least the per- \ verbs like a pair of small parrots, learned in 
sonage she addressed, “I shall be obliged to i rudiments of astronomy—a ceaseless wonder 
call upon my fairy godmother to protect us if J to all visitors, from their ability to talk so 
these savages create any more annoyance.” < prettily abouf geology, knowing Pope’s Essay 
Instantly there was a rush and stir in the $ on Man, and Gray’s Elegy, by heart, as easy in 
C&manche camp-*-warriors were summoned, ^mental arithmetic as if it were their natural 
weapons rattled. |mode of thought; in fact, the most wonderful 

“Dolly,” said the princess, “let him goon— <specimens of the forcing system ever seen— 
he won’t get a bit of jelly-cake when aunt \ squabbling, screaming, absolutely fighting, (for 
comes.” \ Mag had begun to kick and Phil to push,) like 

Be it known, that while Mary appealed to !> two ordinary children, who did not know an 
their wisdom, old aunty had held out the pro- 5 algebraic sign from a semicolon, or could not 
mise of unlimited jelly-cake if the children ^ have told the difference between a Greek root 
were good. £ and a weed in the garden. 

There was a temporary lull, for the mention $ While Mary stood overpowered with horror- 
of tbe sweots had brought both the savage and \ aunt Dolly, taking a more commonplace view 
(he princess down to the actual once more. \ of the matter, had picked Mag up, discovered 
For awhile they resumed their quiet plays; $ nothing worse than a fit of passion ailed her, 
but soon the wonderful pictures transformed l and was overwhelming both offenders with 
Phil into a Camanche ohief once more, and he 5 mingled reproaches and caresseB. 
could not resist uttering a war-whoop. Out of \ Finally, Mary came out of her stupefaction, 
the palace again popped Mag’s head—she was < mounted her stilts, and delivered a lecture, 
every inoh a princess now—and she fired a line > Phil was condemned to solitude, and directed 
from Shakspeare at Miss Dolly’s head, which l to learn two pages of Watts on the Mind, pro- 
stung the Indian from its mingled mystery and < vided at the end of the first page he had mind 
scorn. 5 enough left to acquire what followed; and Mag, 

With a shout and a olatter that would have 1 gie, as having been already sufficiently punished 
startled a party of hunters on the plains, the ? by the accident to her doll, was left to pick up 
Camanche force bounded out of the wigwam, 5 the mangled corpse, and weep over its internal 
bore down upon the palace, upset the royal \ arrangements, which were strewn so copiously 
habitation, dragged the princess out of her re- | upon the floor. 

treat, half dead with anger, and a blow on her jj Phil wore out his hours of penitence as best 
shoulder from one of the chairs; and before she j he might, and Maggie, roused herself sufficiently 
could recover herself enough to t-esist, one \ from her stupor of grief to recollect that a 
skillful sweep of the tomahawk had decapi- j funeral was now the only excitement left her in 
tated the luckless doll before &er very eyes. j life. It would be the next thing to a marriage, 
The Indian was holding up the head by the long < which had taken place the previous day between 
flaxen curls, the eyes still open and more expres- > two of her dolls—and where is the feminine 
Bive of mild surprise than ever, while close to the jmind, great or small, that is too apathetic, or 
princess lay the mutilated body, with a stream \ too much sunk in grief to become excited over 
of saw-dust slowly issuing from the wound. < either a wedding or a funeral. 

Frenzied shrieks from the princess; yells and ^ So the mournful preparations were com* 
a war-dance on the part of the chief; and in * menced, and by the time the deceased doll was 
the midst of the confusion in rushed Mary and S properly shrouded, and laid in a velvet coffin, 
aunt, expecting nothing less than to find the % which had been accustomed to doing duty as a 
house in flames, and the ohildren gasping forth * work-box, she had been elevated to the dignity 
their last breath from their charred bosoms. 5 of representing poor decapitated Mary of Scot9; 

“Boboo!” shouted Phil, still an Indian. “The $ and Mag had grown so cheerful and forgiving. 
Camattches are loose—e-r-r-r—boboo!” ; that she actually summoned Phil to assist at 

“OhI—oh!—yah!” shrieked Maggie, only an : the obsequies which were to take place in the 
angry, distressed ohild once more. “He’s out i garden. 
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The children got on very comfortably together 
for several hours, and Mag, after the turf was 
heaped over her heart’s idol, announced that 
she should assume the part of an early Chris¬ 
tian martyr for the rest of the day; whereat 
Phil snorted, but finally entered into the spirit 
of the thing, made her take refuge in the grotto 
for a catacomb, and became Nero immediately, 
out on a personal fox-hunt after the secreted 
martyr. 

It was a pity that raspberry tarts should have 
made a gulf between them at the tea which 
Mag treated him to—but they did; for Phil took 
possession, of the largest tart which Mag, as 
hostess, would gladly have offered him, but 
which, as guest, it was not a civil thing for him 
to snatch; and, with her head still full of Shaks- 
peare, she drew a withering comparison be¬ 
tween him and the lean apothecary in Romeo 
and Juliet, which caused Phil at ouce to uncork 
the phial of his wrath. But he bided his time. 
Bed hour came, and he said to Mag, in a tone 
of hypocritical? mildness, 

“Now you’ve promised, Mag?” 

“Yes! yes! I wont’t break my word. Like 
George Washington, 1 can cut a cherry tree,” 
cried Mag, getting the comparison, wrong end 
up in her haste. “What is it, Phil.” 

“ Don’t say your prayers to-night—now you’ve 
promised 1 Ah, ha, Missy! you’re in a fix, now! 
If you don’t say your prayers, you’ll be wicked; 
and if you do say ’em, you’ll tell a lie I” 

He gave a crow of fiendish glee, and Mag, 
who was a conscientious little thing, and would 
no more have missed her prayers, or told a lie, 
than Ursa, or any other poetical innocent, set 
up a howl of agony which was fearful to hear. 

So, between the children’s troubles and the 
ache at her heart, Mary’s first day of heroism 
and self-renunciation was bard enough; and 
when the time came that she was alone in her 
chamber, she sat down and bad a hearty cry. 

But the letter was gone ; the matter had been 
placed beyond her control; and the next morn¬ 
ing Mary rose with all her determination come 
back in added sternness, and resolved to allow 
no such weaknesses as an aching heart and 
broken hopes to trouble the intellectual serenity, 
in whose elevated regions must henceforth be 
the entire sphere of ker existence. 

Mark Fanning received her stern, cold letter, 
and bitter enough was the storm it raised in his 
mind at first. After a few days, he wrote a 
brief note in response, acquiescing in her deci¬ 
sion, without urging a single plea in behalf of 
himself or her own heart, which he well knew 
was still one of his most potent allies. 


s You, dear young lady of seventeen, will think 
$ he was not in love because be did this; but you 
g must permit me, with due deference to the know- 
J ledge you have gained from boarding-sGhool 
j friends, numberless flirtations, and liberal doses 
s of French novels, to contradict your theory; 
$ the solution of the mystery is, that he was thirty 
g instead of twenty, and knew that, at this time, 
| complaints or reproaches would only harden 
$ her determination, and make her more pitiless 
g to both. 

\ In spite of love and disappointment, he could 
$ not avoid exercising his judgment somewhat— 

I very inexcusable, I know—and before consign¬ 
ing himself to utter despair, he decided to wait 
patiently for a time and see what the changing 
seasons should produce. * 

In the pleasant homestead, matters went on 
$ quietly enough to all outward seeming. Maggie 
g was bard at her studies, growing somewhat pale 
s and hoHow-eyed under the new energy of her 
$ teacher. Phil had gone for a fortnight’s visit 
* to some distant relatives, from whose unruly 
\ boys Mary would have preferred to keep him 
j* aloof, but there was no avoiding it; and aunt 
* Dolly was going about, good-natured and plea- 
% sant os ever, keeping her thoughts to herself, 
n only petting Mag more than ever in every little 
$ way possible, and doing her poor possible to 
*: help Mary. 

jl But Mary desired no sympathy. She would 
ij have been indignant if dear old Dolly had 
guttered a word; but the spinster showed her 
g tenderness in extra care for her darling, and 
i the preparation of all sorts of delicacies which 
l might tempt her appetite; though so rigid was 
s Mary, that I think, if< she had known she was 
| swallowing aunty’s sympathy in every mufiiu 
5; she tasted, or every wonderful pudding she 
£ praised, she would havo reduced herself tq 
J Spartan diet at once. 

g Mary rose early. She bad no pity on Mag, 
^ and pushed her under the shower-bath without 
£ the slightest mercy. Then there was a walk 
$ before breakfast—then lessons—then Mag’s bit- 
^ ter season of recreation, during which Mary 
* was rushing about among the sick and needy, 
\ doing Florence Nightingale in a small way, re- 
| gardless of muddy roads or draggled petticoats. 
5 Such a course of study as she dashed into! 
\ The biggest Greek books did not terrify her; 
\ mathematics were dry enough to be safe; novels 
\ were thrown aside; music, except German in- 
% comprehensibilities, completely silenced—and 
\ on went Mary, stripping her life as fast as pos- 
i sible of every green thing that had kept a gleam 
i of summer in its chilliness. 
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Mary gave herself no time for thought. She 
worked—worked; and when night came, and the 
ache at her heart would no longer be smothered, 
she only overwhelmed it with cold reason, or 
prayers that had no more warmth in them than 
fried oysters left after supper. 

Phil returned from his visit to find the ancien 
regime heightened into new rigidity; Mag rapidly 
becoming an automaton, with wonderful power 
in acquiring all sorts of Wonderful things; and, 
fresh from the delights of liberty, and the ex¬ 
ample of unruly boys, full of health and the 
tricks played at school, he kicked under the 
yoke like a half-broken oolt who has gone back 
to his native wildness after a day’s freedom in 
the pasture. 

In the very outset, Mary was horrified to see 
how his aspirations had taken new shapes; no 
more dreams of following in the footsteps of 
Howard, or becoming a great statesman. His 
sympathies were divided between a circus and 
the life of a sailor; and he perfectly horrified 
Mag by the use of sea phrases, which he had 
caught from Marryatt’s novels during bis ab¬ 
sence; not that she, in the least, understood 
their meaning, but that made her all the more 
certain they must be abominably wicked. 

I am not going to weary you with a detailed 
account of the days and weeks, and all Mary’s 
anxieties and sufferings. Sometimes she got 
Phil into the traces, but by the time be was com¬ 
fortably harnessed, he would upset the whole 
establishment, and go either into a fit of rage, \ 
or be devoured by the demons of frolic and ] 
mischief; and in either case was equally unin- 5 
fiuenced by persuasion or command. ; 

Maggie did double duty. In her desire to ; 
gratify Mary, she studied herself almost to i 
death, and in her self-engrossment and ambi-; 
tion for the child, Mary never perceived that i 
this was the case. < 

Besides that, the creature’s mind became so i 
inflamed by all the books she read, books which i 
had no business in her hands, that when her ; 
hours for play arrived, instead of indulging in i 
childish romps, she was talking with all the fan- j 
ciful beings who peopled the ideal world she j 
had created. j 

She conversed with Joan of Arc; Ferdinand J 
and Miranda were every day companions to her; j 
and the wildest exploits of romantic history be- j 
came food for her ordinary thoughts. j 

Poor aunt Doll perceived a portion of the j 
mischief; but what could she do ? She was more j 
awed by Mary every day. Then, too, her old i 
heart was proud of the little girl’s achievements, \ 
so between her pride and her fears she had a i 


bad winter. I believe she prayed over the 
matter a good deal; but in her discouragement 
heaven seemed very far off, and sometimes she 
doubted if her meek petitions were of much 
account. 

And Mary was growing paler and sterner 
every day; looking more and more like some 
beautiful nun aspiring to saintship by means of 
martyrdom and fleshly mortification; hiding her 
growing weakness and doubts with added rigor, 
and flattening herself, and all under her care, 
more and more, each day, beneath the wheels of 
her Juggernaut. 

It was almost spring. Let us see the end. 

One morning, Phil and Mag were left together 
in the school-room over their books. A fierce 
tempest on Phil’s part had been quelled, a 
treaty entered into, and he had taken up his 
studies again. 

Maggie had been drooping rapidly for a week 
past, but she would not complain. Mary had 
promised a prize to the one who passed the best 
examination in Roman history at the end of the 
week; and with her mind and every nerve ex¬ 
cited as it was, Mag felt that she could die, but 
she could not give up. 

11 My head aches so,” she said, suddenly, as 
Phil dropped his book .with a crash, which 
startled her as if it had been an earthquake; 
“let’s be very still, Peepy.” 

“Oh, Mery’ll kill us!” returned he, recklessly, 
“and I shall just be glad of it—I’m sick of 
living.” 

“Don’t be a bad boy,” pleaded Mag. 

“Yes,” said Phil, complacently, “I expect I 
am bad; but they all tell me I’m going to fizzle, 
anyhow, so I don’t care.” 

Mag was horror-stricken, and, being at a loss 
for words, went back to her books; but her head 
ached so badly that her memory was no better 
than a sponge, and before long her thoughts 
wandered—she was a Vestal in the temple at 
Rome. 

Just as she was performing some impossible 
feat, Phil roused her. He had picked up a 
volume about the Spartans, and was mightily 
taken with some performances therein set down. 

“I say, Mag!” 

“Yes,” returned she, dreamily. Joan of Arc, 
regardless of dates, hod just entered the temple 
and. was praising Mag’s fortitude; so it was 
with an effort she came back to the real. 

“Yon wouldn’t let a fox tear your vitals out 
like that boy did?” said Phil. 

“I would, sooner than break my word,” cried 
Mag, indignantly. 

“I mean to try with the cat,” said Phil; but 
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kitty refused to be caught, and was quite too jj 
good-natured to use her claws against her play- $ 
mate. ji 

The children went on with the anecdotes, and $ 
finally reached that pitch of enthusiasm where | 
nothing short of actual trial of similar experi- J 
merits could satisfy their poor minds, kept on; 
the strain and rack till they were thoroughly; 
diseased, and required a course of wholesome ‘: 
treatment to prevent them from being wholly !; 
upset. 

Phil believed in his own powers of heroism, 
but he had no faith in those of Mag. It was ;l 
finally decided that he should drop hot sealing- :j 
wax on her wrist, by way of proving if she j 
could emulate the Spartan Miss who held a live ;! 
coal in her hand. 

Mags head was diisy with pain—she was j 
white os a small ghost; hut she never flinched. ;1 
She wasn't thinking of the present, nor of Phil. :j 
She was away in the past—a Greek maiden <! 
going to suffer tortures to prove her innocence, $ 
and he was her judge. $ 

Phil lighted a candle, and got a large stick of ^ 
sealing-wax, fully entering into Mag’s ideas, $ 
and not remembering in the least what he was \ 
really at. j> 

“Do you still deny?” cried he, in the cha-^ 
racter of judge. \ 

“I deny,’* answered Mag, looking very pale J: 
and very Grecian. *» 

“Then Vesta aid you,” said Phil, drawing on ij 
Roman mythology from sudden forgetfulness of i 
what a Greek ought to say. > 

Into the flame went the wax; Mag held out \ 
her arm. Drip, drip, ran the burning stream—a jj 
shriek from the tortured girl—an insane spring; $ 
the candle was knocked over—the flames caught £ 
her dress and long hair. $ 

The confusion is indescribable—the shrieks of $ 
the burning child brought up the whole house- ^ 
hold. .Fortunately, Mary had presenco of mind i 
enough to throw her sister on the floor and > 
smother the fhjmes in the hearth-rug. I 

Mag was not dangerously burned; but the \ 
fright had brought on the fever which had been $ 
lingering about her for weeks, and waiting for \ 
an opportunity to show itself. \ 

In their insanity, the little explanation Phil } 
could give only made matters worse. So over- \ 
come and beside herself was aunt Dolly that, < 
for the first time in her life, she gave the boy a > 
sounding slap on each ear, and locked him in \ 
his room before he could recover himself suffi- < 
ciently to resist. $ 

Little Mag was raving in delirium; servants J 
rushing for the doctor. One girl, under the im- > 


pression that the house was on fire, tore up ttf 
her room, wrapped her best frock in a sheet and 
flung it out of the window, where it landed com¬ 
fortably in a tub of water; threw a ehina pitcher 
after it, and flew down again, carrying a bolster 
carefully in her hands, quite satisfied that she 
was saving something very valuable. 

Waiting for the doctor, and listening to her 
sister’s shrieks and disconnected babblings, 
which revealed the morbid state her mind bad 
been in for weeks, sat Mary, blind and con¬ 
fused, but with one horrible reproach beginning 
to rise in her mind. She had deceived herself— 
she had given up to her idol, till at lost this pre¬ 
cious little life had been crushed out under her 
Juggernaut. 

By-and-by came the doctor. His verdict only 
increased the general distress; the child was 
very ill—for days yeL.no mortal could decide 
what the end would be. 

Before many hours Dolly remembered Phil, 
and went to the room in which she had confined 
him. He was gone! The window was open— 
the vines torn and broken on one of the pillars 
of the verandah below, showing tho means by 
which he had made his escape. 

There was no keeping it from Mary—some¬ 
thing must be done at once. The two women 
gave way completely under this new calamity. 
Mary had no morq strength than her aunt, and 
they just had comfortable hysterics together. • 

They knew he had killed himself. The impe¬ 
tuous boy killed, and Maggie dying. There 
was not the least hope—not a gleam of light— 
it was not in feminine nature to aee it. 

Then Doll had an inspiration! Without a 
word to Mary, she trotted down to tho village, 
scribbled a message, which was speedily on its 
way to New York by favor of lightning. 

The rest of the day the men servants were 
hunting for Phil where Phil was not; and Mary 
and aunt Dolly sat in silent despair over the bed 
of their darling. 

Phil had gone mad with remorse and rage— 
he had killed his sister; the whole world was 
against him. What oould such a young Cain 
do under the circumstances ? Run away to sea, 
of course. There was nothing else for a juve¬ 
nile human so accursed, particularly when his 
mind was frill of Midshipman Easy, and other 
tales. 

Phil had in his drawer a pair of twin gold 
pieces. He took them out, put them in his 
pocket, made a package of wearing apparel, and 
took his exit through the window. 

He had been to town times enough to start 
properly on his journey. He walked to the 
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station, (not the one at the village, for fear of i which had not reached Mary's eqrs; and she 
recognition,) and very soon he was on his way j was alone with the unconscious obild and her 
toward his new existence—divided between jj remorseful misery. 

horror at the mischief he had done, and the ^ There was a sound—the door opened; as in a 

idea of seeing a whale on his first voyage. ji dream, Mary saw Mark Fannng before her, 
The train was at the up-town station. Phil i; with Phil by his side, and aunt Dolly weeping 
was out of the cars and in the street, rushing \ joyfully in the hall. 

blindly along, with only a vague idea of getting \ She did not shriek—she tried to rise, but every 
down to the Battery and the wharves, when he < sense forsook her then, and only dumb uncon- 
ran full against a gentleman hurrying to the ^ sciousness followed. 

depot. $ When she came to herself she was in another 

“Phil Crosland!” | room. Mark was holding her hands fast, and 

“Mr. Panning!” shrieked Phil, and tried to £ Phil was calling her name with wild promises 
run away, but a strong hand held him fast. of amendment. 

A few words explained matters, and before Phil ^ Just then Mary could only realize that she 
could realize anything, he was in the oars again, < had escaped with life from under the wheels of 
and on his way up the river, so worn-out now £ her Juggernaut. But months after, when Mag 
by excitement, that he was sobbing himself to i was a healthy, mirthful creature, Phil happy as 
sleep on his protector’s shoulder. > a king, after the moderate work of a sensible 

Twilight had set in—back came the servants \ school, and she Mark Fanning’s wife, she had 
with tidings that Phil could not be found. i learned to understand that half the worshipers 
Down on her knees, by her sister’s bed, sank > of duty are bowing before an “unknown god,” 
poor Mary, trying to weep and pray, and feel- \ and to be content with life as it is, without try¬ 
ing her senses slowly drifting from her in the } ing to bring about perfections impossible to 
night of her despair. > souls held in bondage by these troublesome 

Dolly had stolen away at a sound of wheels ? shackles of mortality. 


“GONE.” 


BT MARIAN 

Last eve we wandered in the quiet wopd, 

Watching tho sunset fading into night; 

Now, mournfully I linger where you stood, 

While round me quivers the same fitful light. 

We watched the pallid light of one lone star. 

Its dancing reflex iu the wave below; 

While sweet the pine-woed music from afar, 

Floated, like angel barp*chords, sad and low. 

Twm strange, that in that stillness, sadder far 
Than the quick, sobbing sigh, or half-hushed tone, 

I felt that the next light of that pale star 
Would shine on you afar, and me alone—alono I 


WINSLOW. 

’Tis very, very hard for me to think 
That our past love is but an idle dream; 

That memory, now, is the one only link, 

Binding my future to that which hath been. 

$ I cannot see through this dark sorrow cloud, 

I Wreathing in its black folds tho coming years; 

Sadly I weavo for my dead hopes a shroud— 

“ Niobe” finding bitter joy in tears. 

Well, earth hath deeper sorrow yet to learn; 

X Death comes not at the crushed heart’s first wild call; 
j* Better a few dark leaves of life to turn, 

$ Than never feel thy deep, rich love at all. 




OH! ASK ME NOT TO SING! 


BT F1NLST JOHNSON. 


Oh! ask me not to sing, dear one, 

For hope’s refulgent light 
Is shrouded now in clouds of grief, 
And greets no more my sight. 
Misfortune’s tempest rages wild, 

1 hear its moaning sound; 

Tho blossoms of my hopes are strewn, 
All faded, on the ground. 


You would not have a mother’s Up 
Channt forth a joyous lay, 

When all she loved upon the earth, 

Wero absent far away. 

The friends whom I most cherished here, 
Wero transient tus the Spring; 

I*m now communing with the past, 

And cannot—cannot sing. 
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CHAPTER III. > “What, my uncle?” cried Maud, in astonisii- 

Maud Chichester fled from her burning e ment. 


house, with the few old servants that the war 
had left, and took shelter in the farm-house. 
War had devastated the country all around, and, 
for the time, she had no other home. William 
Shore, whose thrifty business bad made him 
well to do in the world, offered her a home in 
the city; with such cordial hospitality pressed 
upon her with all the earnestness of a man so 
good and gentle in his nature, was sure to soften 
a kindness. His wife, the beautiful, blithesome 
Jane, seconded this invitation with all her affec¬ 
tionate eloquence and winning blandishments. 

“Do not fear,” she said, “that we shall take 
advantage of the honor the master’s child may 
do us in choosing our humble roof for her shel¬ 
ter. It shall be with us as of old, mistress and 
maid, or lady and humble friend—exactly as 
you may choose. Only give us the happiness 
of protecting you in this stormy time of war.” 

Maud shook her head. Her heart went too 
warmly with the Red Rose for any thought of 
sheltering her distress under the protection-of 
its enemies. William Shore understood this 
dissent, for, though a quiet and reserved man, 
he was keenly alive to all those finer feelings 
which common people overlook. 

“Lady,” he Eaid, id the low, persuasive voice 
that was natural to him, “if there is something 
in the questions so bloodily mooted in these un- 
happy times, which forbids you to share our 
home, I can point out another safe shelter, 
where you will find no lack of sympathy, nor 
cold welcome. Think back, and you will re¬ 
member that Sir James had a half-brother.” 

“Alas! yes,” said Maud, interrupting her 
kind friend, “I remember him well. He was 
the son of my grandmother, whose first husband 
died early. So far be was of my father’s blood, 
though not of bis name. He joined her majesty, 
Queen Margaret, abroad, and died there with¬ 
out having visited his own country more than 
once or twice in his life.” 

“Nay, lady, John Halstead is still living, and 
in London.” 


I “Even so, lady. If I prove to possess a 
deeper knowledge of those who follow this Lan- 
castran queen than befits a true subject and leal 
soldier of King Edward, it is because they have 
faith in my discretion, and do not fear betrayal 
at my hands. For a time, lady, I, myself, fol¬ 
lowed the cruel Red Rose, which that ruthless 
queen has bathed so deeply in innocent blood.” 
“Nay, my friend, we will not attempt to de- 
^ termine hero which of the contending nionarchs 
\ have proved most unmerciful. You were about 
£ to tell me of my poor uncle.” 

\ “Even so. He was, and is, a brave, wise man, 
\ not the head of a noble line like your father, 
for his sire had scarcely won his spurs when he 
jjdicd; but his quick wit and indomitable will 
^ offered greater advantages to Margaret than 
high birth or stately name. She wanted an 
emissary in London, one who could gather and 
convey information: give harbor to her friends, 
when they visited the city, and act in concert 
with her adherents at homo and abroad. Your 
uncle wms but little known; for, as you remem¬ 
ber, he had been educated in France, and spent 
his youth there. . This circumstance, with so 
many other necessary endowments, pointed him 
out to Margaret as a man eminently fit for the 
dangerous and delicate service she required. 
$ She sent for him, and explained her need of a 
^ faithful friend in the heart of London. He un- 
\ dertook the mission, atid probably staked all 
\ that he had, both in property and life, in the 
s service; gave up every wish of his heart; every 
> thought of his brain to the accomplishment of 
$ her desires. Margaret, with all her cruel ani^ 
< bition and masculine will, knows bow to lure 
\ men to her will quite as well as her weaker 
s sisters. From the hour that John Halstead sat 
\ one hour in her presence, be became Marga- 
| ret's partisan for life. No doubt he would have 
I liked it better had she given him a command in 
> the field—but strong arms were more plentiful 
> in her cause than cool tempers and wise action. 

1 The post she offered him was one of imminent 
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danger. The trust she gave vital for good or evil. ^ all at once comprehend the patriotism which 
He saw this, and smothering all the military j sinks to trade and craft without a struggle; but 
aspirations which, up to that time, had been the ; my uncle was ever an honorable and self-sacri- 
breath of his life, prepared for a duty which [ ficing man—God keep him in safety.” 
had no honor in the doing, and but scant pro* j* “ Have no fear, courage and cool prudence has 
mise of future reward. The patrimony that $ so far protected him; and 1 can but hope that 
had fallen to him from his father, he privately s the fall of Warwick will put an end to this fratri- 
sold, turning the proceeds into such goods as a s cidal war.” 

London merchant requires for his trade. After jj Maud shook her head. 44 Never, so long as 
this, it was given out that he had been killed in ji the good King Henry is a prisoner in the Tower, 
battle, that all traces to his identity might be <> and Margaret can command a score of men, wiU 
cut off.” jj strife cease in England.” 

“Yes, I remember well. It was a matter of \ “Let us hope better things,” answered Shore, 
surprise to me that my father took the news < ‘‘Meantime, lady, will you go with us up to 
of his brother’s death with such indifference,” 5 London, and there harbor in my poor house, 
said Maud. j; or with the man we must not openly call your 

“He was in the secret, and knew that his «> uncle? I greatly fear that this will be no sale 
half-brother was driving a prosperous trade, 1 neighborhood for a young and beautiful woman.” 
close to King Edward’s court, under an assumed i 44 Yet will I remain till the gorse is in blos- 
namo.” ^ som,” answered Maud, with a vivid blush. 

“ That accounts for what appeared to me a $ Shore turned away, disappointed, but com- 
strange want of feeling,” said Maud. 5; passionate. 

“Margaret was fortunate in her choice,” $ “Poor child! she loves the very ashes of her 
continued Shore. “In a little time, Halstead J father’s tomb, and will not be torn from their 
had gained for himself a foothold in Edward’s $ sight,” he muttered. “God grant that no evil 
court; the king, you know, is himself a trader, \ chance befalls her, for she will find but scant 
and, in more than one instance, Halstead has $ protection from this handful of old men.” 
acted as his agent in buying and shipping $ As he was speaking, Albert, tho idiot boy, 
goods. The door of his warehouse is sur- ^ stole up to him with wild eagerness in his eyes, 
mounted by a crown of triple gilt, which pro-^ “Have they found him? Did the tire make 
claims him the king’s mercer. More than once ^ him warm?” he questioned. “It was a grand 
he has found a thrifty market for my jewels \ blaze, and put.out the stars. Did he know about 
with the queen; for so completely did ho enter J it? What have they dono with him?” 
into this city life, that he wedded in our ranks. ^ “Poor witling! the fire has frightened him 
Do not frown, lady, when I tell you that his jj sorely. He looks well nigh distraught.” 
wife is uiy own sister.” J Albert pulled at his tunic. 

Maud looked up suddenly, the patrician blood \ “Is he coming? Will he ride up from yonder, 

rose to her cheek, red and warm. ^ with his troop of horse, and take us away to 

“Do not think that I claim ought of equality ^ battle? Marry, but I long to be a soldier, and 
from this,” said Shore, with a quiet smile. “Is carry a torch to keep me warm, if I should 
only tell it that you may see how and why they $ stumble and fall. What makes the soldiers 
have trusted me so thoroughly.” $ down yonder so cold? and wherefore do they 

“I should not fear to trust you,” answered ^ sleep with their eyes wide open? Tell me that, 

Maud, paying involuntary homage to the truth- s good brother-in-law, for I w'ould fain know?” 
fulness in the fine face bent upon her. But this $ “Nay, Albert, thou couldst not understand, if 
is a perilous secret—does your wife know it?” tl told thee.” 

“Nay, it is not mine to give; besides, Janes “But I can. It is because the camp-fires 
is so blithesome and careless, every thought J have gone out. I have been tossing the ashes 
leaps to her tongue like rain from the sky. It l to the wind—that was rare sport, but the sol- 
would be both unsafe and cruel to burden her ^ diers would not laugh. See what I found under 
cheerful life with perilous secrets. Therefore, ij a thorn-tree.” 

do not mention this most important one in her j; Shore took the trinket which Albert held up. 
presence.” $ “Why, lad, it is King Edward’s signet ring.” 

“Indeed, I will not,” said Maud, earnestly. ^ “It is bright, and shines. It is mine—so give 
“I do not charge you to secrecy—for on that j; it back to me. Nay, but I will have it.” 
your uncle’s life depends.” J “Poh, child! this is nothing. In its stead, I 

44 It is needless,” answered Maud. “I cannot £ will give thee a handful of money.” 
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“That I can play chuck farthing with? 1 ’ $ natural grief, lay a thought not yet breathed 
“Yes, or buy lalipop.” > even to her own intelligence—a thought that, 

“Give me the farthings in my gipsire. Hark! % when the gorse burst into bloom, another pre- 
how they jingle.” j; sence would surely be found near the battle- 

Thc lad ran off laughing, and rattling the^ field of Bosnet. So, clad in deep n^ournlng, 
money in his gipsire with great glee. In the $ and given up to vague thoughts, which were 
farm-house kitchen, he saw Maud sitting by the ^ not all gloomy, the young girl remained quietly 
window, and his sister Jane standing by her£ at the farm-house. 

in eager conversation. \ _ 

“Nay, go with us, I could ask it on myj 
knees,’ ? pleaded the beautiful woman, with a* CHAPTERIV. 

degree of earnestness quite unusual to her. ^ Once more King Edward entered London in 

“This place is dull as a tomb, and will be $ a jubilee oV rejoicing. People who had wished 

worse after we are gone.” $ God speed to the great Warwick, when he rode 

“Not yet, not yet,” resisted Maud, with un-i forth to put down the Plantagenets, now shouted 
reasonable obstinacy. “The year is far too> loud and lustily for the head of that princely 
young for me to abandon the old place yet. J house, who came back victorious, with the great 
Mourners have but little need of company—let 1 king maker and his brother sleeping side-by- 
me rest within sight of the old home a little J side on one bier. 

longer.” s’ Under the great dome of St. Paul's Church 

“But who will take care of you?” \ these two august heroes were laid, not that fune- 

“Great possessions demand care,” was the \ real honors might commemorate their bravery, 
sad answer. “I have nothing, and cannot be \ but that the rabble of London, and a few un¬ 
despoiled.” J believing friends, might be convinoed that they 

“But you are young, comely, and, therefore, $ were, indeed, dead. No catafalco or canopy of 
in danger from the marauders, who ever linger >. state was raised over them; no banners of de¬ 
last around a battle-field.” j scent waved in the dusky naives where they 

“But I will keep close to this house, and run j reposed in dumb companionship, 
too risk, be sure of that, Jane.” $ But two plain coffins, supported by wooden 

The woman shook her head. She could not jj trestles, stood alone and unbonored on the stone 
understand this fixed desire for solitude. i* floor. In them, bare-headed, and with their 

“But you will come either to us or youri bitoad chests uncovered to the waist, lay those 
uncle?” she said, at last, giving up the useless \ stalwart warriors, sleeping solemnly together, 
contest. jj For three days the people of London swarmed 

“Yes, I will seek shelter with you; but not^ in and out of the church, which resounded to the 
yet.” £ rude tramp of feet every moment, and was un- 

“But when?” inquired Jane, eagerly, glad ? guarded as the worst stable in the city. No mass 
even of this promise. “When may we look for | was said over the august pair; no cacred smoke 
you?” £ purified the atmosphere, rendered stifling by 

“After the gorse is in bloom.” \ the hot breath of an ever-changing multitude. 

With this answer, which seemed to.have noj: No tapers burned on the high altar to relieve 
bearing on the question, Maud Chichester ij the gorgeous gloom filtered thrpugh the stained- 
silenced both her friends. $ glass windows. For three days St. Paul's was 

The next morning, after his conversation with \ given up to the rabble; after that a slender 
Maud, William Shore went back te London, V funereal cortege moved through those stone 
taking his wife with him. Jane would gladly $ portals, and wound its way into Berkshire, 
have remained with her lady, but tj^is Maud \ where the last of the great English barons was 
would not consent to; and with great reluct-$ laid^own to his final rest in the Priory of Bisham, 
ance these faithful friends left her with no \ with scarcely half a dozen friends standing by 
better companions than the old conple of the j to witness the burial. 

farm-house, and the witling Albert. s While these funeral rites were almost stealthily 

Perhaps Maud deceived her own heart when \ performed in the country, Edward had con- 
*he thought that it was & longing desire to i veyed his queen from her sanctuary in West- 
mourn her father's loss in solitude, which kept \ minster back to his palace of the Tower, and 
her so near the ruined walls in which he lay 5 all the superb grandeur of his court blamed 
buried, in his own ancestral home, like the \ out again. more brilliantly than over. For the 
warpors of, old; 4 byd underneath tfijg deep and j first time in his life Edward found himself, an 
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untrammcled king. His last great victory had % daintily filliped the dust from his long-pointed 
trampled down that haughty baronial power j shoes with his riding-whip, 
which even royalty might not defy; and with jj ffhe youngster might well be careful of such 
bis foot upon the heart of the nation, the haughty £ garments as decked his dainty person, for they 
monarch planted his dynasty into power again. J were of a pattern that had just come into vogue 
Unliko other brave men, fidward was luxurious s among the nobility; and the apprentice boys of 
and supine in peace as he was fierce in war. If \ the neighborhood did, indeed, huddle together 
he fought bravely, it was that he might enjoy * in groups and gaze, open-mouthed, at a vision 
greedily. Scarcely had he reached the ToWer, $ seldom vouchsafed to that humble neighborhood, 
and cast off his armor, when all the splendid^ “Look!” said a sharp lad, settling the flat 
riot of his life recommenced with redoubled J ca p on his own handsome head with a certain 
zest. His banquets became more luxijrioua than < air of elegance, “look how his velvet cap rolls 
ever. He squandered gold on his followers with $ U p at the sides and stoops in a point over his 
reckless prodigality. The confiscations growing J forehead—that is the last court fashion. Mark 
out of his victory, were lavishly given to enrich % bow the seed pearls on his buff corset tremble 
those adherents who had proved faithful to his ,j and glow like drops of milk ready to fall. Is 
cause. Prodigal in his own expenditures, lfc n not that a super-tunic fit for the king himself— 
was equally munificent with his friends. It had \ blue as the sky, slashed with crimson-pounced, 
been Edward’s policy, or caprice, to cultivate < and fringed with silver? By my joy! if your 
popular favor in the city. He had always loved J master, Henrj' Sewrat, could but turn out a gar- 
to mingle with the merchants in their amuse- ^ me nt like that, his fortune were made: for it is 
meats, and gave his royal countenance to many ^ paid the king—God bless his majesty!—has 
a civic fete, thus creating to himself a power \ given orders that much of his tailor work shall 
which no other monarch had ventured to encour- ^ henceforth be done in the city, in recompense 
age. This may have arisen from the keen fore- ^ of the gold sent him in the war.” 
sight of statesmanship, or, what is more likely, l While the lad was thus expressing his admira- 
the satiated young monarch found piquancy and * tion, the servant had made himself heard, and 
change in the new openin'g of human life, which j; bis young master was preparing to dismount, 
led him into it merely in se&ch of novelty. $ “Look! look at the hosen of white cloth—I 
For a time business became brisk among tbe $ wonder if he grew into them? There! there, 
tradespeople. Silk mercers, jewelers, and up- $ lads! ye can catch a glimpse of the heavy gold 
holsterers, found ample pabronge at the court. $ chain that swings his dagger, and his gipsire 
Thus King Henry was once more forgotten in $ of crimson velvet, checked with braided gold. 
1ms prison, and the Plantagenets reigned su- s There now, he is off the horse, and shakes him- 
preme. ij self like a golden pheasant in the sunshine. 

Some ten days after the king's return to the ^ Mnrry, but lie trips it lightly up to the door. I 
town, a young man, dressed in the fashion of jj wonder if I could get the fashion of that step?” 
the times, followed by two servitors on horse- £ With a trip of the foot and a slight leap, the lad 
back, rode briskly through the city, and drove { made a not ungraceful effort to imitate the court 
up in front of the dwelling occupied by William \ exquisite, at which his companions laughed— 
Shore, the goldsmith. The youth himself was ;• and the eourt page turned on them with an air 
evidently a member of some great nobleman's !; which he intended should crush their audacity 
household, or it might be even that he came $ at once. 

from the royal palace, far his habiliments were \ “Pass on! pass on!” he lisped, waving his 
of the richest, and his fashion of wearing them jj hand: "or, if you must admire me, keep well to 
that of a coxcomb of the first water. s the other side of the street. Poh! there is a 

"Knock on the door, knave, with thy whip-? strong smell of toasted cheese somewhere! Here, 
handle, and to some purpose,” he said, address- i Anthony, fling them some money, or they will 
ing one of his servants, who had dismounted, $ stifle me. Do these creatures always carry the 
and stood back from the door-step, examining $ scent of their breakfasts about with them ?” 
a sign emblazoned in golden letters over the $ The youngster put one hand indolently into 
heavy frame-work of the entrance; "think ye $ his gipsire as he spoke, and gave some ‘silver to 
I relish Bitting here for the pastime of all the $ his servant, too inert for the effort of flinging it 
apprentices that may chance to gape at me. $ out himself. 

John, note how the pestilent oity dust is settling ^ The servant oast the Blivet in a light shower 
on my shoon, and make haste.” Here the young $ across the street. Instantly the group of boys 
man stooped down from his peaked saddle, and $ were joined by a doxen others, who came pouring 
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out from booth and alley to join in a scramble 
for the money, in which all participated, save 
the boy with the flat cap, who looked on, laugh¬ 
ing gleefully, while his companions tumbled 
oyer each other, struggled, and even fought for 
the scornfully given alms. 

The page, who, with all his airs, was full of 
boyish fun, looked on this scramble, and seemed 
half tempted to fling out a second handful of 
silver, for a naturally joyous spirit swept away 
his assumed languor the moment he saw genuine 
sport; but he contented himself with a burst of 
boyish delight^ and laughed till his blue eyes 
filled with tears. 

At last his attention was turned upon the 
handsome apprentice, who, like himself, en¬ 
joyed thorough scene without joining in it. 

“Gramercy! why does he stand there, proud 
as an earl’s son, without touching the coin; 
mayhap he expects gold. Bring him hither, 
Anthony; the lad has an eye to a well-fashioned 
supercoat, and I do not cavil if he sees mine 
closer.” 

Anthony motioned the boy to cross the street. 

“Well, sirrah! why did you leave the silver 
I bestowed to those ragamuffins? It was of 
some worth.” 

“They wanted it more than I did,” answered 
the lad, frankly; “and could stomach the fashion 
of giving it.” 

“Why, sirrah, was the manner so displeasing 
that it lost value to the money?” 

“As I want no money that I do not earn, the 
fashion in which you cast it about, fair sir, is 
nothing to me.” 

“Nay, what if I give thee a half angel of gold 
with my own hands?” said the page. 

“I would toss it over yonder, for the lads to 
scramble for, and laugh my fill at the sport,” 
was the answer. 

“Nay, it is well, then, that the gold is safe' 
in my gipsire. But why is it that this brave 
speech belies thy garb—art thou not an appren¬ 
tice like the rest?” 

“Yes, I am an apprentice, and no better than 
ray fellows.” 

“What trade dost thou follow?” 

“Marry, fair sir, mine is a gentle craft; if 
hard work and study will make me so, I shall 
be a goldsmith in time, and, perchanee, set 
jewels for her majesty, the queen.” 

“This is fortunate,” said the page; “an thou 
art a goldsmith, mayhap thou canst tell me if 
my knave, here, is knocking at the right house? 
I am in search of one William Shore, a crafts¬ 
man of some note in the city.” 

“Certes, gentle sir, your servant has made no 


mistake. William Shore lives here, and I marvel 
that he is not in his shop. It is a rare case of 
neglect. But I will run round the back way 
and tell him that a Customer is waiting.” 

The boy darted down a narrow alleyway that 
led along one end of the house, and disappeared, 
leaving the page under the shelter of the second 
story, which, like most houses of the time, shot 
some feet over the entrance, thus forming a sert 
of irregular colonnade along the street. Directly 
a leaf of the oaken-door was flung open, and 
the apprentice bade them enter the booth, or 
wareroom, where Shore transacted his business. 
This room occupied nearly the entire ground 
floor, fop behind it was a work-shop, in which 
many of the articles exposed for sale were 
wrought. 

“Walk in! walk in!” cried the lad. “The 
master was at his noonday meal with Mistress 
Shore, and all the doors being shut, heftrd not 
even the lusty blows of your servant. But he 
will be here anon.” 

“And the dame—I trust she will not with¬ 
hold a glance at her face, for I am told she is 
parlous lovely.” 

The young popinjay moved uneasily on his 
feet as he uttered this bit of foppery, and 
smoothed the golden lace which edged the neck 
of his lawn shirt with a dainty hand. 

“It is qtiite the fashion with our court gal¬ 
lants to rave over the beauty of your city dames, 
now that the king has taken them into favor,” 
he added. 

“ Here comes the master,” answered the ap¬ 
prentice, reddening with anger. 

“But the dame—she comes not with him,” 
muttered the page, discontentedly. 

“Marry come up; did you think she would?” 
rejoined the apprentice. “Honest men are not 
so fond of exposing their wives with their mer¬ 
chandize; but here is the master to speak for 
himself.” 

Here the page put on all his airs and graces, 
which had been naturally laid aside, while he 
Conversed with that frank-hearted boy, and, 
walking forward on the points of his toes, he 
Advanced to meet William Shore. 

“Master Shore, I bring you the great honor 
of an order from bis majesty, the king.” 

Here the page made a fall stop, and waited 
for fhe burst of grateful astonishment which 
this announcement was, in his estimation, sure 
to produce. But William 8hore evinced no re¬ 
markable excitement. He scanned the gor¬ 
geous creature before him with his calm, deep 
eyes, and smiled faintly, as if the scrutiny hqd 
kindled a gleam of ridicule in his mind. 
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“What among my poor possessions has been ■ 
fortunate enough to fix his majesty’s fancy?” < 
he questioned, in his low, even voice. f 

“Marry, it has reached the king’s ears that 
your wareroom boasts a coronet of emeralds, $ 
with diamond pendants, that once belonged to l 
the crown. This coronet is all that is wanting \ 
to complete a full set of those .lustrous stones, < 
which her majesty prizes above all her jewels. \ 
If the price be not ruinous, your jewels will * 
find a thriving market at the court. This much ^ 
I was told to say.” ^ 

Shore’s face brightened, for the sale of these s 
jewels was of great moment to him. i* 

“The emeralds are not mine,” he said, “or, < 
at least, not wholly so; but were, in part, sent $ 
to me from France on commission; for, in i* 
truth, the gems are far too costly for any but a $ 
crowned head. I will take them to the palace $ 
at once.” $ 

“Not so fast—not so fast, my good friend,” J 
cried the page. “Her majesty, the queen, has \ 
a horror of strange men in her cabinet; thou \ 
wouldst not be admitted, though a mountain of ^ 
jewels bore thee company. Nay, nay; if thou s 
hast any womankind about thy booth, send her, \ 
for the queen will see no other, I promise, on $ 
the word of a gentleman of bis majesty’s cham- \ 
ber.” $ 

“ But I have no one to send,” answered Shore. $ 
“No one? Oh, fie, fie! may I never dance a $ 
galliard with fair lady again, if I did not see a $ 
woman’s garments flutter by yon door.” £ 

“But it was my wife, young sir.” $ 

“Ay, truly. Who so fit to bear the jewels to \ 
the queen? It was the special command of her j: 
grace that some trustworthy person of her own 
sex should alone undertake this commission.” i; 

“But my young dame is a stranger to the % 
court.” \ 

“So much the more reason that her ignorance j 
should be enlightened.” | 

“S&e would not know how to approach the ( 
queen.” | 

“Indeed, indeed, but I would, though!” ex- \ 
claimed a sweet voice from the work-shop. | 
“Many and many a time have I practiced the j 
step with which I would approach her grace. 5 
Ah, William, let me go!” > 

“Foolish child! so thou hast been listening,” 1 
said Shore, smiling softly upon the beautiful \ 
woman, who stole toward him with a look so J 
imploring that he had no heart to resist her. J 
“Nay, I could not choose but hear. Say now, \ 
shall I go forthwith to the Tower? No one of j 
all your people shall make so close a bargain as ^ 
1 will.” \ 


“Be it so then; as her grace will have no 
other but a woman to wait on her, I know of 
none more fit—so don thy hood and wimple, 
while I summon two of the men to walk behind 
and be thy escort. If thou visit the court, Jane, 
it must be with fitting ceremony.” 

“Marry come up,” whispered the page tc 
himself, “I begin to see why his majesty was 
so positive regarding his messenger. Never, in 
court or castle, has these eyes dwelt on a face 
like that.” 

“Shall I don the dress of blue taffety, with 
the jennet fur?” inquired Jane, of her husband, 
blushing scarlet at the grandeur of her sugges¬ 
tion. 

“Even as ye will, dame; only keep thy hood 
down close while crossing the palace gardens,” 
was the cautious answer. 

“Indeed, I will. No one shall have it to say 
that the goldsmith’s wife is over bold, though 
she is invited to court.” 

Away went the delighted woman all in a glow 
of pleasure—the dream of her life was near its 
accomplishment. She would see the court— 
perhaps speak with the king again. What if 
he should look down upon her with those blue 
eyes, sparkling with smiles, and say once more 
how beautiful she was? What would her hus- 
band think if he knew of that? Had she been 
foolish enough to tell him, that glorious visit to 
royalty would never have been permitted to her. 
So, panting with delight, and blushing like a 
damask rose, as she caught a shy glance of her 
own loveliness in the glass, the happy young 
creature arrayed herself for ruin. 

When satisfied that his royal master’s orders 
would be obeyed, the page went forth to mount 
bis horse, and after him followed the appren¬ 
tice, half in boyish ridicule, half in admiration. 

“Hold my stirrup, boy,” commanded the ex¬ 
quisite, as the broad, silver stirrup swayed 
away from the pointed shoe languidly lifted 
toward it. “See you not my two servitors are 
already mounted?” 

“Nay, if ye wish, I will place thee on the 
saddle with a toss of my hand,” replied the lad, 
scornfully. 

“Will ye, sirrah?” cried the page, stung i»to 
manliness by the taunt; and with a leap he 
sprang to the saddle, wheeled his horse sud¬ 
denly round, and struck the apprentice a light 
blow across the face with his riding-whip. 

The lad clenched his hand fiercely, and dashed 
toward the horse with his face in a blaze. 

The page burst into a laugh at this exhibition 
of tiutile rage, and dashed awny, casting glances 
of mocking defiance over his shoulder. 
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« shall meet again/* muttered the lad t ‘ a wimple of the same color drawn demurely 
fiercely, as the exquisite disappeared down the \ over her head; but the rose-tinted silk which 
street. “When the king wants men for his jlined its hood gave a richer bloom to her cheeks; 
train-bands, he does not send such popinjays as j and her eyes shone and danced with happiness 
that. But the time is coming when a man will < as periwinkles brighten under the morning dew. 
be a man, though his jerkin be of fustian. S The happy dame talked cordially with Philip 
Would that I couli meet you, jashawk, in the j Gage, who kept close to her side, with a new 
open field, I would soon repay this tingle of his \ cloth cap balanced jauntily on his head, and his 
whip with a broken head.” < cloth doublet doing honor to as fine a figure as 

“ So the gallant gave thee blows, and us silver \ could be found in court or city, 
groats—which, think ye, had the best of the 5 “This way, Mistress Shore—this way. We 
bargain?” cried one of the apprentices, who \ will take the river stairs and have a look at the 
had witnessed the scene, while the rest looked ^ boats before making choice. What say you to 
<m and laughed. Uhree pair of oars? It would be doing honor 

“I, surely, for ye can never repay the money; j to the city, and have an imposing effect.” 
but I, having a efuick wit and a strong arm, \ “Yes, yes,” said Jane, as she tripped pica- 
will yet give him blow for blow, and taunt for j santly along, lifting her dress from the street 
taunt.” \ just far enough to reveal a trim ankle, and the 

The lad was interrupted by William Shore, | clocks on her white hose embroidered with gold 
who beckoned him into the wareroom. \ thread. “Let us haye at least three pair of 

“Thou art sharp of wit and hast courage/' Soars and crimson cushions. What if they should 
said the goldsmith, anxiously; “but hast thou j mistake me for a court lady, Philip, and you for 
ever been at the Tower when the court filled it?” $ my page? Marry, boy, but thy hair curls right 
“Ay, marry have I, as you may well remem- S daintily; methinks thou might pass without 
ber. When my Lord of Hastings sent his signet J question. It were only to put on a bold front—” 
ring to be reset, was it not I who took it to ; “Oh, I can do that!” exclaimed the lad. 
him?” } “And call me madam?” 

“Then thou knowest the way?” S “That, too, were easy; and, by my joy! seems 

“Trust Philip Gage for knowing all the ins >but natural/* 
and outs of a place that he haB once seen/* an- 5 “And walk a pace or two behind me/* con- 
swered the lad, confidently. \ tinued Jane, blushing a little at the suggestion. 

“That is well. I want a trusty person to go ; “Nay, that last needs consideration,” rc- 
with my wife to the palace; two stalwart men ^gponded Philip, taken somewhat aback. “It 
from my workshop will guard her well on the \ might be considered a slight to the city, and as 

way; but it must be thy business to guide her j if- But we can think of it on the way; the 

through the Tower, and bring her safely back ^ city dames have a dignity of their own, and so- 
to the boat in which she will go down the i have the crafts by which men earn their bread. 
Thames. Wilt thou undertake the trust, boy?*’ | We must not be ashamed of seeming what we 
“Indeed, will I. It is but asking if a holiday £ are, remember. Still I promise to consider of 
would be a pleasant thing. Trust me, Mistress $ it/’ 

Shore shall find her way through all the wind- j By this time the city dame had reached the 
ings of the court, as if she were treading a ^ river stairs, and stood side-by-side with Philip, 
flower-garden; just now the flat caps of theoity ^ examining the boats that were clamorously 
have some favor at the Tower.” j offered for her use. She saw none Airnished 

“That is well. Now hie thee in and don thy j with crimson cushions, and, somewhat disap- 
best holiday suit,” < pointed in her ideas of state, was obliged to 

“That will I, with the new cloth cap, which ^content herself with torn seats and six sturdy 
might be curved up a little at the sides With * oarsmen, who promised to send her down the 
advantage.” J river at the speed of a bird’s flight. 

“As thou wilt — as thou wilt; but be in j Many a time had Jane Shore been pleasuring 
haste.** \ to Greenwich, and other places on the river; 

“ No lapwing ever went swifter !** exclaimed \ but never in her life had she stepped into a boat 
the lad; and away he flew, forgetful of the blow \ with a step so light, or a heart that swelled so 
which had stung his pride, and everything else \ proudly. It was a lovely day; the sunshine fell 
in the thought of the pleasure before him. \ warm and sparkling on the waters; the trees 
A Httle while after this, Jane Shore went J and shrubbery on the river's brink were just 
forth from her home, clad in the blue silk, with \ bursting into full leaf, and the bland, sweet air,. 
Vol. XLVII.—16 
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was like that of a southern clime, when orange- s to and fro in the outer woods, giving an air of 
trees are in blossom. A rich sense of happiness ;; active life to the grim walls, which partook both 
swelled that young bosom as the woman gazed «; of war and revelry. 

around her, with a sense that everything her ij When the boat which had conveyed her reached 
eye dwelt upon was lovely—but that she was $ the gate of St. Thomas, Jane Shore was so over- 
most beautiful ef all. Had not the king himself * come with the power and grandeur of that stately 
t-old her so, whispering the sweet truth so close $ mass of buildings, that all *ker animation fled, 
to her ear that she could almost feel his breath $ and, with child-like dependence, she besought 
on her cheek then. Philip Gage sat by her side \ Philip to keep .close to her side, thus relieving 
a little crest-fallen and moody. He was not well j the boy of the unpleasant decision he had re¬ 
pleased at the idea of acting the part of a menial * solved to proclaim. 

to Mistress Shore, comely as she was—so he < They found no obstruction either at the gate 
looked discontentedly from the bright waves $ or in the ward; still Jane was struck witE new 
that rippled around him, to the rich leafiness of $ terrors at every step. She passed groups of 
the shore, revolving this question in his mind j richly arrayed ladies and court gallants, whose 
with some better feeling. At last Jane spoke i laughter in that place filled her with dismay, 
to him, out of the fullness of her thoughts, \ She felt like a beggar among them. The dress 
“Hast thou ever seen the king, Philip. «i which had appeared so far above her deserts 

“Ay, marry have I, more than once. He $ that morning, seemed poverty-stricken when 
and Warwick rode through the city when the i; contrasted with the cloth of gold, pearl-sprinkled 
stout earl went to France about wedding the ^ damask, and glowing velvet, which was the ordi- 
king’s sister te some Frenchman—and X had a $ nary garb of that place. 

good look at them both. Gramercy, but War- ^ But the lad, Philip, adapted himself well to 
wick—God assoil him!—was a wonderful man, ^ the occasion, and walked the greensward of the 
and seemed far meeter for king than Edward royal garden with the easy assurance of a deev- 
ofYork.” <; stalker in his native forest. After delivering 

“Nay, boy, that were impossible,” cried Jane, j: the pass of entrance forwarded by the page, he 
kindling up almost angrily; “there is not on £ made his way toward the royal apartments with 
the broad earth a kinglier presence, or a face i only a chance inquiry, now and then, which 
like his.” $ occasioned little comment, especially as Jane 

“To my seeming, he doth not compare with ij kept her promise, and drew the wimple so closely 
the great earl who is slain,” persisted Philip. ^ over the loveliness of her face, that it was 
“Nay, thou art willfully perverse,” answered < scarcely remarked. 

Jane; and, with a child-like pout of her red lips, i* At last the dame and her sharp-witted guide 
she turned away from him. s reached an ante-room, which led to the queen’s 

At last they came within sight of the Tower; $ private apartments; and Jane stood there trem- 
and at the first sight of the royal residence, with $ bling and sadly afraid, while a page in waiting 
the broad banner of England streaming over it, <; went in to learn the royal pleasure regarding 
both Jane and her companion forgot all subjects $ her. 

of dispute. It was, indeed, a noble sight—that $ “Would,” she whispered to Philip, “that I 
palace and prison, linked together by battle- $ had never thought of undertaking this errand, 
ments and towers of solid stone. The glorious $ Who would have believed that the Tower spread 
sunshine, which fell upon it, seemed to scatter $ over so much ground, or held so many people, 
richer light on the palace, and leave the prison $1 thought the king-” 

in more profound gloom. A fleet of boats lay 5 She broke off with a quick breath—for the 
moored near the Tower-stairs, with pennants J page came into the ante-room again, and was 
flowing to the wind, and canopies drinking up j looking for her. 

the sunshine like blossoming flower-beds. On 5 “Her grace will see you, dame,” he said, with 
the battlements lords and ladies were walking \ some show of consideration. “She is alone 
to and fro, lqyed into the open air by the sun- J with the young princess.” 
shine, whioh gleamed on the velvet and cloth of | Jane stepped forward, her face turning white 
gold in which they were arrayed, like absolute i as snow; but, under the rose-tinted lining, beam-, 
flame. Up and down these ramparts sentries ^ ing out all the more lovely for that. Philip foi- 
marched with slow monotonous vigilance, whilo $ lowed her without invitation, but also without 
companies of archers and arquebusiers were $ hindrance; and directly those two city-bred 
seen defiling in the open grounds, and yeomen ^ people stood in the presence of Elizabeth Wood- 
of the guards, henohmen, and servitors, moved ? ville. The queen, then in the wane of her sin- 
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gular beauty, was kneeling by a hassock of 
purple silk, decorated with flowers of gold, on 
which a pretty infant, but a few months, old was 
lying, with its hands and feet in the air, crow¬ 
ing sweetly under its mothers caresses. 

The queen wore a lofty head-dress, which had 
been surrounded by a light diadem of jewels; 
but the mischievous hands of the child had torn 
it from her brow, and attempted to thrust it 
into his mouth; but finding the jewels cold, let 
It fall to the floor, where it lay by the hassock, 
breaking up a gleam of sunshine that shone 
across it into a thousand tiny rainbows. With 
her soft,-yellow hair loosened and falling like a 
veil over the stripes of her tunic, the blue and 
gold of which harmonised with the delicacy of 
her complexion. 

There was a great deal of womanliness, but 
little of royal dignity in Elizabeth when sho 
stood up to receive the two persons who stood 
gazing upon her with breathless won^r; for, 
in all their imaginings, they had never pictured 
the Queen of England as the leading feature of 
a domestic scene like this. 

She had lifted the child from his hassock and 
held him to her bosom, holdiug fast the tiny 
hands, that, not yet tired of play, had fastened 
themselves in the shining waves of her hair. 

“ So ye have brought the emeralds his majesty 
fancied so much,” said Elizabeth, surrendering 
her bright tresses to the child, with a smile that 
flitted over her face without disturbing the 
Grecian regularity of its features. “Let me 
look at them.” 

Jane took a casket of tinted leather from her 
gipshire, and, opening it, revealed the chain of 
great luBtrous emeralds coded up on its cushion 
of scarlet silk. 

“Certes, his highness has not overpraised 
them,” cried Elizabeth, surrendering the child 
to an attendant, and giving herself up to intense 
admiration of the jewels. “Green as the leaves 
of summer, and bright as stars. Ah! my pretty 
youngster, but for thee his highness might never 
have thought of so brave a gift—it is a beautiful 
atonement by ^hy humble birth in sanctury.” 


As she spoke, the royal lady unwound the 
coronet from its cushion, and shook the gems 
up and down before the babe, tantalizing his 
eager hands and restless blue eyes. Then she 
spoke to the city dam^ who, for the moment, 
had been forgotten. 

“They please me even better than I expected 
—leave them.” 

Jane turned to go away without having said 
a word about the price of her emeralds. Indeed, 
she had forgotten that part of her mission en¬ 
tirely—Philip gave a jerk at her robe. 

“But the gold—the order for payment on tb$ 
royal treasury!” he whispered. 

Jane turned suddenly, her whimple fell fcacki 
and she stood blushing with embarrassment 
near the queen. 

Elizabeth spoke, recognizing Jane’s presence, 
but without looking directly at her, for she was 
still too pleasantly occupied with the jewels. 

“With regard to the price,” she said, "“his 
highness wished to settle that himself. He is 
now in his cabinet—my page shall take you 
there!” 

“What, to the king?” exclaimed Jane, in 
a tone that arrested the queen’s attention at 
once, and she looked, for the first time, directly 
in the woman’s face. For some seconds sho 
gazed steadily into those lovely features. Then 
her scrutiny subsided into a faint, unpleasant 
smile, and a sidelong glance, half sinister, half 
scornful. 

“Thy business here is ended,” she said, with 
the smile still on her lip. “What follows is for 
his highness, the king!” 

The queen touched a bell that stood on the 
table near by, and gave some orders in a low 
voice to the page who obeyed the summons. 1 

Jane and Philip obeyed a signal given by' the 
page, and followed him into the ante-room.' 1 

“Rest thou here!” said the youth, addressing 
Philip; “the dame will follow me.” 5 

Before Philip could answer, Jane Shore dis¬ 
appeared down a neighboring corridor, follow¬ 
ing the page. ; 

(to be continued.) 


THE PAST. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


“ Tne Past is past!” the hopes, the joys, the sorrows, $ “ The Past is past!” ’tis gone from ns forever! 

Are lost to us by “Time’s all-severing wave.” | Regrets and tears we find alike Jure vain. 

The doubts, the fears, the dreams of bright to-morrows, ? What Pate decrees, no mortal pow’r can lever; 

Are scattered wide in one fer-rcaching grave. \ The treaeare loot can ne’er be ours ag ain , * 
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BT XMILIB LESTER LEIGH. 


“Please, mamma, set supper, now,” pleaded 
little Winnie Vaughn, standing at her mother’s 
knee, in their one poor little room. 

Clare Vaughn—private Vaughn’s wife, and 
he was killed in the glorious old Sixth—held 
her pen still for a moment over the written 
sheet, and with her left hand smoothed her 
little girl’s tumbled hair. “Wait a moment, pet, 
until Johnny comes,” she said, encouragingly. 

“Yes, mamma, I’ll wait,” was the brave reply; 
and the lip, put up grievingly, smiled back into 
the mother’s face, and then Winnie went to the 
window, and tried to make her fingers keep pace 
with the rain-drops running down the pane. 

Clare Vaughn wrote on rapidly, With a ner¬ 
vous haste and energy. She was only copy¬ 
ing manuscript, and need not think at all. It 
was this mechanical part of her business that 
wearied her. She had time to remember then 
that winter was coming, and the children would 
need so many things—so many more than she 
would have money to buy! It was an ever 
recurring problem—this struggle for bread. 

Swimming for life—working for bread! Love, 
joy, peace, all that makes life for the happy— 
what is it to us, who are grappling for bread? 
We are weary—rest means hunger and cold! 
We are faint—food for us means femme for the 
little mouths we covered in kisses in the purity 
of babyhood. It would be so easy to die! Only 
it would be terrible to leave them alone in the 
battle. 

Other people—gay, happy people, warmed, 
aud fed, and clothed—pass us in the street; but 
there is a wide gulf fixed between us. They 
know nothing, they c&re nothing for our brave 
battling with its bitter waters. It is as if the 
rising wave, the terrible wave of gold, that is 
carrying us to death, lifted them into the blessed 
light and air it is shutting out from us. 

At last Clare’s work was finished. With a 
longeigh of intense relief, she shut the old book 
that served the purpose of a portfolio, and lifted 
a leaf of the table that was her only writing- 
desk. Little Winnie’s face was pressed close 
against the window-pane, for the twilight of the 
rainy,day deepened fast into gloom. 

“See* mamma!” she criod, at last, with 
childish triumph, “Johnny is coming under an 
234 


I umbrella—somebody lets him—now he is open¬ 
ing the gate. Oh! I love somebody—the kind 
gentleman with the umbrella!” 

Johnny Vaughn did not come up the flairs 
like other boys. He had learned to walk quietly, 
as people walk who are in earnest, and have no 
time to waste. He opened the door softly, not 
to disturb “mother.” Children learn such things 
when toil is the teacher. 

“I’m so glad mother finished early. Aren’t 
you, Winnie?” he said, standing by the fire, 
with his arm over Winnie’s shoulders, “the 
evenings seem so long when she keeps on writ¬ 
ing and writing!” 

\ “It was so long—you don’t know how long, 
i Johnny! And it’s long every day; and so still! 
| Only mother’s pen, in the whole room, to make 
< a noise. But it’s supper-time now,” and Win- 
J aie’s sigh was as full of relief as her mother’s 
\ had been. 

\ It was such a simple supper; only baked 
$ apples and some slices of bread. No king’s sup- 
< per was eaten with such relish. After the three 
\ plates were washed, and put away in the closet 
£ over the mantle, the mending basket found a 
s place on the table. Winnie’s little garments 
{ were carefully looked over, and made whole by 

I I the tired, patient fingers. It would be a rest, 
indeed, to fold her hands for one evening. But 
little Winnie, the pet and pride of the house¬ 
hold, must not be clothed in rags. 

The children had so many little things to say 
to each other; Winnie had seen a span of such 
nice, black horses go by that day; and one of 
the scholars gave Johnny half a peach—half of 
a whole peach! And then that wonderfttl walk 
under the umbrella. It was a pleasant time, 
that, after-supper hour. Then Winnie’s golden 
lashes drooped heavily, and the children said, 
“Our Father,” at their mother's knees, and 
nestled down to sleep on the same pillow. After 
that, Johnny’s jacket must be oarefully scan¬ 
ned; her boy must go among the other children 
at school neatly clad. It was growing near 
midnight when Clare’s aching eyes closed in 
sleep. 

s In the morning, when the sunshine waked 
| the children, breakfast was ready. It was only 
I to replaoe the fragments of supper on the table, 
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and Clare was sitting there writing already. 
Daylight was cheapen than candle-light—God’s 
daylight!—and no moment of it was wasted in 
the pale widow’s room. It was October now; 
the apples could not hold out much longer; then 
there would be need of more bread. The warm 
noons would be over soon, and there must be a 
fire kept through the day. It was cold now, in 
the mornings, for Johnny’s bare, brown feet. 

It was a desperate struggle. If their need 
had been less, Cl&re’B energy would hare flag¬ 
ged, perhaps. Swimmers for life do not slacken 
their efforts, even after they feel that they are 
vain. Thus Clare’s thoughts, under the whip 
and spur of necessity, grew into bright, plea¬ 
sant pages, such as her life-history might have 
been under happier circumstances, 
tifc People read them everywhere; people who 
wore soft, warm garments, and slept until sun¬ 
rise; and her strong, earnest words went into 
humble homes, where other women and men 
earned their daily bread, and inspired them 
with something of Clare’s courage and patience. 
Little of this Clare knew, or cared to know, so 
long as her writing made their bread sure. 

Every day there was the long walk to the 
post-office—rents were lower out of the village 
—and Clare would not send her boy out into 
the temptations laid in the streets. People at 
the windows saw her pass, and wondered, at 
first, how she could find time to walk every 
day. But after a while it became something, of 
course, and nobody wondered. That walk was 
worth everything to Clare Vaughn. It kept 
her from growing white and worn. The fresh 
air and sunlight is free to all God’s dhildren 
alike, and they have a wonderful influence id 
keeping us young and vigorous. Shut in from 
the out-door loveliness, and the blessed ministry 
of light and air, sh<) might have been misan¬ 
thropic and gloomy; but now her written 
thoughts were full of buoyancy and faith in 
the All-Father's love. 


Clare Vaughn grew famous without knowing 
it. She had not even wished for fame. After 
awhile, she became something more than fa¬ 
mous ; she was almost rich. Her long toil had 
brought its reward at last—fame and wealth. 
To another woman it might have been a triumph. 
To her it was bread enough for her two chil¬ 
dren, warm garments, and a winter’s fire. It 
was everything to be rich; it was nothing to be 
famous. 

Sometimes, in the twilight, she sits dreaming 
of a nameless grave in Virginia. What is fame 
to a woman who remembers a far-away grave 
that has widowed her life? What is it worth 
to her that her name is a household word over 
the land, when the lips that ever breathed it, 
tenderly and reverently, are covered with grave- 
mould ? 

A woman’s fame! Poor Clare! If she had 
been happier, she would never have been fa¬ 
mous. Other women, happy women, who have 
dear homes guarded from care and sorrow, 
never have time to think out thoughts that ap¬ 
peal to human hearts, and give them form in 
brave, cheerful words. Their lives are too full 
of sunshine; too full of little daily joys to learn 
that true sympathy with human life which gives 
power to Words to thrill and move human souls. 

Poor Clare! She will not forget that there 
are other toilers, patient earners of bread, who9© 
reward will come only in that other life, where 
“God shall wipe all tears from their eyes.” She 
will not forget. The heart that is taught of suf¬ 
fering is well taught; from bruised hearts ever 
flow a tide of warm sympathy into all other 
lives. There is a blessedness beyond all other 
bliss; a place tliat passeth understanding, and 
it cometh to us when our high-built hopes have 
fallen so low that we can see clearly the Hand 
that blasts our Eden only to lead us upward, 
where we shall*find our beloved by the river of 
life, crowned with immortal bloom. 

And when we awake, we shall be satisfied! 


“OVER THE RIVE R.” 


BT LIZZIE PUTNAM. 


I caught a radiant glimpse, last night, 

Of the golden city out of eight, 

Throned on the purple hills of llght~ 

Over the river. 

I saw the young-eyed cherubim; 

I mv the smiling seraphim; 

And I heard them chant their vesper hymn— 
Over the river. 

And there saw I that martyr-band. 

Who, In all ages, great and grand, 


Have perished fbr their native land— 

Over the river. 

There, phalanxed ‘mid the sons of light, 

In snowy uniform of white, , 

They stood in armor dazzling bright— 

Over the river. 

There lotas groves give weary rest; 

There isles of balm soothe the distrest; 

There groves of spice breathe o’er tho West-* 
Over the river. 
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here diagrams, by which it may be cut out j forming a small lappet, and borders two pointed 
without the aid of a mantua-maker. 5 lappets, which begin at the side-piece and fall 

The Coat, it will be seen, has colored silk £ by the side of the long tails. The ilecve is 
bias-pieces covered by black guipure, is plain l half-fitting. On the top, over the sleeve-hole, 
and high, and has buttons straight down the l there is a long detached jockey, which forms a 
fronts. The two long tails are separated be- ^ point before and behind. A bias-piece gees 
hind; they form part of the body as in a man’s | round the bottom and runs up underneath. The 
eoat. A silk bias-piece, from an inch to an ^ skirt is of silk, bordered by a colored bias-piece 
inch and a half wide, begins from the front covered with black guipure laid on even. 


f his bag may be made of Velvet, silk, cloth, 5 in application edged with braid, and the leaves 
1 cashmere. The section is one-fburth of the s are dotted with beads. 

tg in its fnll size. The flowers and leaves are > Braid may be put on to cover eaoh seam of 
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ROUND PURSE. 


the sections; ono of which (full-size) is given in ^ or gold, if preferred. A very pretty bag may 
the front of the number. J be made with a scarlet cloth, black velvet ap- 

The b%g is usually lined with wash-leather or ' plication, gold beads, braid, cord, and tassels, 
kid, and rings are sewn inside to pass the cord * This is a very suitable birthday gift to a gentle- 
through. Small silk cord and tassels are used, > man. 


ROUND PURSE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

This little purse, though exceedingly 
pretty, is very simple in construction. In 
Paris, it has been frequently made for a 
wedding present, in white crochet silk, with 
silver beads and clasp. 

It is begun in the middle with three chain 
stitohes fastened together. Three rounds 
are worked without beads. The center 
should form a star of eleven branches. The 
sixteenth and last round of the star should 
have fifty-six stitches. Then the little me¬ 
tal rings, which are used for slides of bags, 
etc., cover by crocheting over, without 
breaking the silk, between the rings. Sew 
the rings on the wrong side to the star. 

Commence on the outside, and work three 
stitches with a bead on each into the rings, 
and six chain between each will be found 
sufficient, if the rings are the same size as 
in the pattern. Work a round with a bead 
on each Btitch. For the edge, 1 treble, 4 
chain, miss 2, 1 treble, 1 chain, miss 1, 1 
treble, repeat. Second round: 7 treble in 
each opening of the 4 ohains, and 1 double 
between opening of the 4 chains, 1 double 
in the opening of the 1 chain. Last round: 
single into every stitch, with a bead on each 
stitch. The purse may be lined or not, with 
taffetas. 







PANSY AND NARCISSUS LAMP-MAT. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number, we give the three 1 edges to fill in the interstices flowers and 
engravings necessary to understand this pretty \ leaves. The narcissus is made in white wool 
bit of work. The mat may be made of what- j with a yellow center, and the four little dots in 
ever size required, as an additional number of \ red. The upper petals of the pansy or heart’s- 
leaves and flowers are easily added for the bor- \ ease are of tiolet, and the three lower ones of 
r (her. A round of pasteboard must be cut and j orange. The stripes and center are violet. The 
covered with either velvet, cashmere, Berlin £ petals are begun in the middle. For the two 

large violet petals, commence with a chain of 
ten stitohes; work round this chain with double, 
except at the top of the second row of double, 


work, or crochet, according to the taste of the 
maker. 

. A fringe of shaded wool is put around the 
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HEART PI N-CU 8 HI ON.^—CROCHET COLL AR. 


which must be worked with three treble. The < side to side of the leaf, or substitute wool, and 
second double row is worked oyer fine wire. $ work in the same way. 

The narcissus also has wire at the edge. > A more simple way still of forming the edge 

The separate engravings of the flowers show < is, instead of leaves, to get some green wool, 
so plainly to persons who understand crochet, s Knit it rather tightly on coarso steel pins, 
how they should be worked, that no further $ Choose an ingrain color. Remove the pins, 
directions are necessary. The stalks Bhould I damp the knitting a little, and dry it slowly; 
have green wool twisted on neatly over the ij but be sure it is perfectly dry. Then pull out 
wire. The leaves are formed by twisting wire \ the knitting, and a pretty moss-like trimming 
into the shape an^ size desired. The mat will j will remain, which sew round your mat, and 
look richer if the leaves are made in chenille. £ arrange the flowers at intervals, sewing them 
Work chenille loosely over the wire, thread a \ firmly down by the stalks; the flowers should 
wool needle with it, and work alternately from' be the exact size shown in the engraving. 



This charming little affair is made of black ,} white glass and ehalk beads. The star, in the 
or colored velvet, and is embroidered with \ oenter, ean be worked from the design. 


CROCHET COLLAR. 

ST MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

Materials.— Roar s-head cotton, No. 60, and £ all along the chain, turn, work single stitches 
Penelope hook, No. 4. ' J ~a ^ three times along the dc and commence. 

Make a chain of 130 stitches; double croohet 5 For LxAr.— 16 ch, turn, 1 dc into 4th ch. 3 
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HOUSE PIM-Tiril. 





oh, and 1 do into next 4 ch, 8 oh, and 1 do into vinto the 6 ch, X so into the 2 single stitohes; re- 
next 4 ch, 3 ch, and 1 do into the next 4 ch, 1 l peat the 5 dc and 1 so all round, work single 
sc on last of ch, 5 dc into each of the 3 ch, and | stitches down one side, 5 ch, and join to one 

1 sc on each of the do of last row. Repeat all i scallop of leaf, 5 jh, join to top of calyx of 

round, work 6 so on the foundation, | flower 5 ch, join to second scallop of leaf; fasten 

For Flower.— 16 ch, join into the 6th, and s off, and commence again at bottom for the 2nd 
for calyx 6 do and 1 sc, 1 ch to cross, repeat, 1 £ leaf. 

sc and 6 do on the other side, 2 sc and 5 ch and £ Repeat leaf and flower till the collar is large 

2 sc, 6 times in the round loop, turn, work 6 dc * enough. 


MOUSE PEN-WIPER 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

This funny little affair may be 
made thus: Take a piece of gray 
cloth, the wrong side of which will 
represent the mouse’s skin. Cut a 
pieoe to the shape of diagram No. 1, 
and two pieces size and shape of 
No. 2. The latter will be for the 
ears, and should be cut without 
allowing for seams. In piece No. 

1 a seam should bo allowed for, on 
the side marked a. Fold the piece 
allowed^ for the seam, put the points 
b and b together, sew from a round 
to c. Then sew it together all 
round, making a small plait at 
every half-inch; leave a small space 
to fill it up with wadding, and shape 
the body like a mouse. Make the 
underpart a little flat, so as to be 
able to fasten the mouse to the Pen- 
Wiper. 

The ears should be folded a little, as dotted | thread through the head from * to *, the hollow 
line in No. 2, fasten them at the places marked * of the head is formed^ For the eyes, two black 
by a star in diagram No. 1, and by drawing the \ beads are to be put on the places marked with 
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ZEPHYR SHAWL IN CROCHET. 

BY MBS. J A N 1 WBAVBK. 

In the front of the number we give a pattern, $ particularly suitable for this season of the year, 
printed in colors, of a Zephyr Shawl in crochet. I Any further description is unnecessary. 

The design is chaste and olassic, and the shawl « * 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. > fhctnre, and mostly for rammer wear; the cloaks and man- 

What Becomes of the Druses of Queens ?—When Queen ij ties, deprived of their lsce or fur, unattractive. The utmost 
Elizabeth died, she left, it is said, a thousand and more $ exaggeration seems to exist in the prices put upon the bon- 
drcwes. Modern queens are more practical, for they die- \ nota - In the firat P 1 **. the article itself is out of fashion 
pose of their dresses in their lifetime. Eugenie, who sets \ almo ® t m *oon as seen; in the next, it possesses no resource 
the fashions for the civilized world, has a sale of her cast* \ "k^ever; and, above all, it is liable to far greater deterio- 
ofT-dresses every year; and as she rarely wean a dress * ration the dreM - 7110 of leaning back in the 

twise, the number sold is always very great. A Paris | carriage, which has become so general, destroys the bonnet 
letter writer gives a graphic account of the sale Just term!- s immediately, and renden it shabby in form, even while 
nated. He says that “ the custom was established by the * 8tiU bri 8 ht 110(1 frwh in «> lor - The proceeds of the sale are 
royal ladies of the Tuileries long before the great Revolu- l « iTen <»tensibly to the poor; but the things are generally 
lion, acceded to by the Empress Josephine, continued under { bou 8 bt °P b * th ® Talctl women of th ® wardrobe, who 
the Restoration, maintained by the princesses of the House \ dia P 08e of what remains unsold to the great dealen in Paris, 
of Orleans, and kept up with great spirit under the present < wbo a * aln 8011 thera their customers at immense prices.” 
reign. A long gallery which runs along the basement story \ Wo tbink CD8tom m, K ht imitated to advantage in 
of the palace, looking into the garden Just opposite the \ our wn ***°°able world. We have heard, that, after the 
Prince Imperial's winter walk, is fitted up from one end to $ 8eaaon at Newport and Saratoga is over, certain oUve-com* 
the other with oak wardrobes. This is called the d* froqut \ plexioned, hook-nosed women may be seen coming out of 
of the palace. It is here that the refuse drosses and the | brown-stone houses on the Fifth Avenue, or Walnut street, 
cast-off apparel of the royal and imperial ladies, who hare^ loaded down with second-hand dresses, and that, very soon 
succeeded each other for the last hundred years in their < a * ter * the fhir owners of these mansions aro observed en* 
occupation o^ the Tqilcries, are invariably borne when re-1 tering their carriages and driving to Stewart's, or Hafleigh’s, 
Jected from tho floor above. These wardrobe cupboards, \ 1>edan ’ 8 » or Rn88elr8 . bearing “shekels of silver,” with 
numerous and extensive as they oro, get generally well < which to replenish the finery they havo sold. Would it 
filled during the year, and when the four seasons are con- > not since the thing is to be done, to do it in the 

sidcred thoroughly over, a sale is made of tb^Wbole, where S 1 * -ank and dashing way of the Empress? Only, instead of 
every article is priced beforehand, and visitors are admitted \ one lad y do ‘ n g ft, two or three dozen ought to Join, in order 
to view and purchase, without tho observance of further \ to « ive more tclat to the afflUr 5 *** the articlc8 °°« ht tobo 
ceremony than the presenUtion of an invitation card from \ 801(1 at P ubllc outcr ?- or action, or, as they say in some 
one of her majesty's attendants, to whom the privilege of \ count, 7 P lace8 > at tandew. How charming it would be, 
granting them belongs. The sale is called in the present { in8tead of 016 arUat8 ’ aale8 of P^ures, now so fashionable, 
day the ‘ Rctour de Comptogne,’ but has been known under * to havo a accession of*Flora M‘Flimsey auctions, where 
other appellations during former reigns-* Sacrifice de Fon- i tbo idle doar8 mi K ht dawdl ° ft w»y their mornings. “ Here 
tainebleau,’ ‘Caprices de St. Cloud,’ * Joies de laMalmaison’ j K oca tbe la8t Wl-dnm of Miss Shoddy,” would cry the 
-according to the place whence the court returned to spend * Pioneer, “ which she rfore at tho Bachelor's Boll at New- 
tho winter in Paris, and which has varied with every save- \ Port-who bids?” “Or how much for this lovely breakfrst- 
reign. Tho sale of the regal wardrobe of tho Tuileries is \ dre88 which Mrf ‘ Coal-Ofl had at Saratoga?” Let us have 
conducted on tho strictest principle of equity. The shut- s tbo vaTu ^ ev,t b J 811 means._ 


tors of the long gallery are closed, and it is lighted up from 
one end to the other by lamps and candelabra, so that the 
light is stronger than it would bo were daylight adedtted, 
as the ceiling is low and the windows sunk deep into the 
wall. Every article is ticketed, and,' of courso, no deviation 
from the original decision con possibly be allowed. A long 
lino of stretchers are placed all down the middlo of the 
gallery, the doors of the wardrobes on either sido are flung 
open, and the visitor, walking slowly down on one side and 
returning by the other, makes choice of what may suit her 
tai‘e, and inscribing the number it bears upon a card, hands 
the latter to the attendant in waiting at the door and de¬ 
parts. The stretchers are occupied by the shawls and man¬ 
tles, tho wardrobes by the dresses, the shelves by the under 
linen, while a sort of counter at the fnrthor end of the gal¬ 
lery is filled with the champignont, on Which are exhibited 
the bonnets and head-dresses. The white satin drees* moot 
splendidly embroidered in silver, with the tunic of bouil- 
lonet gauze and the silver mouchu, confined by bands of 
ponceau velvet, in which her majesty went to the opera 
with tho King Consort of Spain, was not quoted higher than 
the nankeen-colored dress and Jacket, braided in green, 
which was recognized as the uniform invented by the Em¬ 
press for the drives at Fontainebleau. To be sure, the but* 
tons were of malachite, and set in gold, but the material of 
the dress could scarcely be considered as bearing any value 
whatever. The shawls were principally of French menu- 
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Rain-Drops ore the latest novelties in Paris for the 
ornamentation of ball and other evening dresses. These 
artificial rain-drops have this advantage over other trim¬ 
mings : they ore exceedingly light. They consist of small 
balls of glass, each of which is attached to a miniature gilt 
link; by this means they are sewp to the dress. Sometimes 
the berthe is edged round with rain-drops, at other times 
rain-drops are used for separating the puffings, which cover 
a tulle skirt On evening head-dresses they are found ex¬ 
tremely useful, and wo hear many spring bonnets are to be 
decorated with them. 

Formerly, block or dark-colored silk was considered quite 
suitable for a small evening party, so that it was made with 
a low body. This Is no longer the case; black or dark- 
colored silks are noW looked upon as suitable for morning 
Wear only, and light-colors are indispensable for an evening 
dress. The new silks are extremely pretty; many have 
fine-colored stripes over a white ground; sea-green, Mexican 
blue, mauve, or rose-color over white looks exceedingly well. 

Black Veltit Dotted with steel is the most effective 
and brilliant at candle-light. Bonds of velvet, sparkling 
with steel, are arranged upon the front breadth of the skirt 
m tablitr; 1 See wise several bands are so placed as to simu¬ 
late a succession of skirts, one at the top of the other. This 
style is repeated In Jet for mourning. 


I 

I 
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HAn-DusMUQ is becoming a wonderful art. A Paris ? 
letter says:— u There is great variety In the style of dressing £ 
the hair this winter. The last guests at Oompiegne, and $ 
the leaders of fhahioo who have appeared at the opera since $ 
the return of the court to Oompiegne, wear the hair parted t 
at the side and rolled straight back from the forehead: a J 
rose, a small bouquet, or a tiny bow of ribbon, is fastened < 
at the point whore the parting commences, and where the < 
rolls divide. Marie Antoinette is the name given to this ) 
arrangement. There is a mass of small curls at the summit | 
of the head, and these fall over the back hair. A ladder of * 
curls falls at the side; the first is short, the second longer, > 
and the third foils en the shoulder. Plaits appear to be J 
taking the place of the large cushions, which have been * 
worn at the back of tho head during the two last seasons, s 
and the hair is worn altogether higher. Birds are quite as s 
popular in Paris for head-dresse s as flowers; sometimes it $ 
is a humming-bird with outstretched wings, sometimes with j; 
a long tail of the most brilliantly metallic feathers; but tbo s 
greatest novelty in head-dresses is the very small humming- ^ 
bird, round which the false curls, which we hav«r befero s 
mentioned, are ontwined, and those are fastened among the •! 
natural plaits and bandeaux. The curls form nests for their £ 
brilliant occupants.” 5 

Too.vo Uxmarzikd Limes now wear, for orening dresses, s 
fancy-colored silks with small pattorns; they are made <; 
simply, with nothing but a thick pinked-out ruche round £ 
the bottom, or a cable silk cord, which should be of two or % 
rnoro colors to match with the dress; the body is made low, > 
with short sleeves composed of one small puffing; over this \ 
bodice a tulle cape or fichu is worn, and tulle sleeves to s 
match aro added under the short sleeves of the dress. Tho 
shapes and patttcrns of these flohus are for more numerous s 
than we can describe; some cross over the chest and fall >, 
Into long lappets at the back; some are ronnded off in front J* 
like a Zouave Jacket, and some are cut square,sand form only s 
a small cape. Tbo latter is generally preferred this season, s 
as also the pretty capo, cut square and rather low round the £ 
throat, and round at the bottom, these smaller patterns s 
being more suitable for wearing at the same time with a ^ 
•ash. * s 


Kntttino in* Imitation or Moss.—A protty way to do this 
is with shaded green Borlin wool, sold for tho purpose in ^ 
half-cranco skeins. Tho pins used should be about No. 16, £ 
and when tho knitting is pulled out It should be taken up $ 
in a loose lump and lightly dlppod Into very weak gum- $ 
water, removing it quickly so that It should not got too £ 
wet. After this, It must be put into a slow oven to dry, £ 
when, owing to the small quantity of gum which will still \ 
be retained in it, it will keep its twisted, mossy appearance. ^ 
Some persons hold it over steam, instead of using tho gum- < 
water, before putting It into the oven. The mat should be > 
covered with green cloth or merino, and tho moss attached s 
to it by being slightly tacked down every here and there. \ 

frrmarv EajuRixos.— Long gold ear-rings, recalling thoee $ 
of the countrywomen of Normandy and Bretagne, are the n 
great fashion in Paris; and of these, some bearing the form % 
of stirrups, are the newest Invention. Gentlemen’s pins, \ 
and even ladies' brooches, are made to represent the stirrup, \ 
tho spur, the hunting-horn, and every attribute of the n 
chase, which is just now the passion of the day. Even i; 
ladles’ gloves have sometimes, stamped at the bock of the n 
wrist, a horn, or a favorite racer! This last Innovation, s 
however, was only seen fitted to the hand of a most deter- ^ 
mined amazon and huntress, of eccentric notoriety, and jj 
will, in all paobabflity, not spread farther. f 

Fosjest Lkavss.—W o think this one of the most beautiful \ 
steel engravings we have ever published. We have others l 
to some, however, even finer. ' 


REVIEW OT NEW BOOKS. 

John Godfrey's Fortunes. By Bayard Taylor. 1 *oL, 
12 mo. Now Fork: Hurd rf Houghton,—la a different way, 
this novel is as good as “ Hannah Thurston;” and higher 
praise it would be impossible to beetow. As a mere story, 
the book is hardly flrst-elaes; it has nothing of the absorb¬ 
ing interest of “ Ivanhoebut then some of the greatest 
novelists, Thackeray, for example, bad little faculty for weav¬ 
ing together plots. The main incident is cemmouplace, 
and not very skillfully handled at that. But the work has 
been honestly done out of the writer’s own personal expe¬ 
rience; it is, therefore, original In the best sense of the 
word; and It is full of local color. To the fidelity of the 
deecriptions, in the earlier chapters of the work, we can 
testify, for we have long been familiar with thoee parts of 
Pennsylvania; while others can bear witness to the racineas# 
and truth with which life in New York city has been de¬ 
lineated. Mr. Taylor has a real enjoyment of bumor, and 
succeeds best, we think. In thoee scenes hi which he can 
give It play. We hope he will continue to write novels. 
What we want is fiction drawn from real life, of which kind 
of fiction, in this country, we have so little, and not fiction 
drawn from books, or written by one-sided theorists, of which 
two kinds we have a surfeit. 

Shakspeart: Adapted for Reading Classes, and for the 
Family Circle. By Thomas Bidfinch and Ret. S. G. Bul- 
finch. 1 roL, 12 mo. Boston: J. & Tilton <& Cb. —Tlita 
volume is vory beautifully printed. It contains 44 Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream,” 44 Romeo and Juliet/’ 44 The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice,” ‘‘The PIret Part ef King Ilenry IV.,” 

44 namlet,” 44 King Lear,” 44 Macbeth,” and ‘‘The Tompost,” 
with 44 such scenos and passages” (we quote from the Intro¬ 
duction) “omitted, as were objectionable on the score of 
morals or taste.” Such persons as share in Mr. Bulflnch's 
notion, that there Is, in the writings of Sliakspeare, 44 a de¬ 
gree of coarseness consistent with the manners of his age, 
but disapproved by tho higher refinement of the present 
day,” will be glad to avail themsolves of this edition. Tho 
corrections, when once their necessity is admitted, appear 
to hare been mado Judiciously. Among schools And in 
private families,,the book, probably, will hero a large sale. 

House and Home Papers. By Christopher Crow field. 

1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknnr & Fields. —Why Mrs. 8towe, 
with her established reputation, should have assumed the 
pen of a man in writing these pages, we cannot understand. 
Nearly everything she says could have been said oven better 
In her owu character os a woman. What she docs say is 
generally excellent. She criticises freely the social follios 
of our people, givos many excellent hints to young house¬ 
keepers, and holds up continually the great truth, that 
culture, not vulgar display, is what the wealthy should seek. 

Family Secrets. A Companion to 44 Ihmily Pride? and 
44 Pique? 1 vol., 12 mo. PhUada: T.B. Peterson rf Bro¬ 
thers. —A good old-fashioned love story, which ends happily, 
as most love stories should. Surely, thero is euough woe 
in daily life, without constantly seeking it in fiction. Only 
the vory highest masters, os Scott, in the 44 Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,” or George Bliot, in 44 Adam Bede,” or “The MUl 
on the Floss,” ought to, or can, deal in the tragic. 

The Boy Staves. By OapL Mayne Reid. 1 nek, 12 me. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Tieknor d Fields .—Full of 
stirring incident, that often takes the breath away, “The 
Boy Slave” iejost the book that will delight and master lads 
of ten or twelve. The scene ie laid in the great African 
desert. An American gentleman, the author says, has 
assisted him in the work. 

Moods. By Louisa M. AleotL 1 toL, 12 mo. Boston: J 
Loring.— With many pereopa this novel will be quite popu¬ 
lar. It ie one of those stories that affect to have a philo¬ 
sophy. Tor ourselves, we would rather, take our philosophy 
in one does, and ear romance in another. 
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SKATING FOK LADIES. 


The Morris&ns. A Story of Domestic Life. By Mrs. 
Margaret Hosmer. 1 vol^ 12 mo. New York: John Brad- 
bum.—Tho exquisite taste with which this book in bound, 
led us to expect acme thing superior in the book itself! Bat 
wo find it to be a commonplace story, told in quite a com¬ 
monplace style. We think we have read much bettei tales 
from the same pen. 

Mattie. A Novel. 1 eoL, 8 vo. New York: Harper <8 
Brothers.—K story of the middle and lower classes in Eng¬ 
lish life. It is well told, and Will be popular. The charac¬ 
ter of Mattie, especially is discriminated with rare skill. 
The aim of the book, too, is high and elevated. We cor¬ 
dially recommend it. 

Quite Alone. By George Augustus Sala. 1 vol. t 8 vo. 
New York: Harper <£ Brothers .—Like all of this author’s 
stories, “Quito Alone’’ is too diffuse. The most natural 
characters are the Bonnycostles. 

Studies for Stories. By Jean lngtlow. 1 roL, 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts d Brothers .—Excellent stories for school¬ 
girls. Tbo best is “The Lost Treasure.” The volume is 
printed in very good taste. 


circle round which yon practice by crossing the feet as I 
have directed above, and you fix your eyes upon this. 
Later, when you have learned to make half a circle on 
each foot, you will find it a great help to hold up your hand 
(each one according to the angle of your figure, and being 
the left-hand with the left-foot,) extend the forefinger, and 
look at it. This will draw out your semicircle into a three- 
quarter ene. Before the etroke is quite spent, bring foe- 
ward the other foot ; change the hand as yon make the new 
stroke. 

So much depends, especially in the case of ladies who re¬ 
side in country districts, Upon their having good advice 
while learning, that we have been very particular in these 
directions. It is as easy to learn to skate with ease, grace, 
| and skill, as to learn to do it otherwise, always provided 
s the difference is pointed out, and the method of achieving 
; the former shown. iPis thcdeelre to do this that prompts 
J us to urge ladies not to begin to learn figures before they 
s can skate with ease backward and forward; and after they 
^ can do this, not to continue to do them because they are 
s easiest^ but to aim a little higher,- with the certainty of 
s being well rewarded for their trouble. 


TRIMMING UIDER-CL0THE8. 

In regard to Ruffling, which is so extensively nsed, and 
has always been in fashion for trimming under-clothes, wo 
would say, that the usual objections made against machine 
made rufflos can be obviated by buying the genuine Magic 
Ruffle. This has been tried for four years, and, though 
bringing a little higher price, is well worth the difference 
in cost. The Magic Ruffle Company are the owners of va¬ 
rious patents that cover those goods; thoy import their 
own jaconet, and take great care in the manufacture. Be¬ 
low is their trade mark, which is found on each piece and 



box of the genuino ruffles. Office of tho Company No. 06 
Chamber street, Now York. 


SKATING FOR L ADI E S. — NO. III. 

Outside Forward. —Having progressed thus far, try the 
ontsido forward. Start upon the left foot, leaning consider¬ 
ably to that side. Look over your left shoulder, make a 
little stroke on the outsldo edge of your skate, the other 
foot being raised so as to be free of the ice. At first you 
will necessarily feel unsteady; in such case bring the right 
foot forward, and place it In front of the left one. Only let 
the two be npon tho Ice in this position long enough for 
you to have regained your balance. You will all tho time 
haVe been making segments of circles. As soon as you 
have recovered, bring the left foot forward, strike off cm tho 
•outside edge again, lift the right foot from the ground, and 
hate it roady to promptly perform the kindly office It dW 
^before. Continue this upon the left foot for ah hour, and 
then, for a like period, reversing the action on the right. It 
will soon teach you how to balance yonrself on the delicate 
outbid* edge; and ail outside skating-*-skatiiig ought to be 
all optside—-depends upon balance and the pose of the body 
rather than the 1 stroke. From an almost imperceptible 
movement a full circle may be described. It will, perhaps, 
be found an aid if some article is laid is the center of the 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4^ Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


I; 7b Fry Veal Cbllops. —Take one pound and a half of fresh 
s killed veal off a prime fillet, aud cut it into collops of a 
J; moderate size. Have ready at hand tho yelks of two new- 
£ laid eggs beaten up. Take a bunch of green parsley chopped 
s very fine, a small sprinkling of sweet maijoram, half a sound 

< nutmeg well pounded, with a slight modicum of Cayenne 
^ pepper, and salt to taste. Be provided,'at the same time, 
s with tho crumbs of a stale roll, thoroughly grated, as also 
i; a small proportion of the rind of a green lemon, chopped 
J; exceedingly fine. Mix the whole of tho ingredients, with 
s the exception of the eggs, well together. Dip your collops 
J; into the batter, and roll them over the bread-crumbs until 
^ they are encased with the ingredients prepared as above. 
^ Then fry the same in a pan containing half a pound of tbfc 
$ best fresh butter, taking care to keep them turned until 
$ they are thoroughly browned on both sides. When dono, 
% remove them into a covered dish, keeping them hot in a 
} side oven, and introduce an admixture of flour and water 
> into the pan with tho remainder of the fried butter. Stir 

< them well round with a spoon, and when fully incorporated, 
5 take out the dish and j»our the gravy over the collops. 

^ 7b Make “ Bubble and Squeak .”—Take from a round of 
? beef, which has been well boiled and cold, two or three 
\ slices, Amounting to about one pound to one and ft half 
\ pounds in weight, two carrots which have been boiled with 
$ tho joint, in a cold state, as also tho hearts of two boiled 
Ij greens that are cold. Cut the meat into small dice-formed 

! s pieces, and chop up the vegetables together; pepper and 
salt the latter, and fry them with tho meat in a pan with 
^ a quarter of a pound of sweet butter; when fully done, add 
*« to the pan in which the ingredients awe fried, half a gill of 
«; fresh ketchup, and serve your-dish up to the dinner-table 
J; with mashed potatoes. The above is an economical and 
s favorite nursery dinner. 

•s Veal Minced .—Mince the veal as finely as possible, sepa- 
^ rating the skin, gristle, and bones, with which a gravy 
s should be made. Put a small quautlty of the gravy into a 
I; stewpan, with a little lemon-peel grated, aud a spoonful of 
$ milk or cream; thicken it with a little butter and flour, 
s mixeditgradually with the gravy; Reason it with salt and a 
i; little lemon-juice, and Cayenne pepper. Put in tbo minced 
j; vend, and let it simmer a few minutes. 8erve it up with 
< sippets of bread, and garnish with sliced lens on. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


RECEIPTS 


lb Prepare a Cksrry. —The meat should be fresh, and free 
from bone. Cut it into pieces which can be easily served. 
To each pound of meat add a tablespoonful of curry-powder 
and about half the quantity of flour, and a little salt; mix 
these together, and rub a portion of it upon the meat before 
it Is fried, the remainder afterward. Fry the meat in a 
little butter. Fry onions a light brown, with a clove of 
garlic, if approved; drain the fat from both meat and onions; 
pot then into a stewpan, and cover with boiling water; stew 
flu- twenty minutes, then rub the remainder of the powder 
smooth with a little cold water, add it, and let it stew for 
an hour, or according to the time necessary for the meat to 
be well done. If no other acid is used, stir in alittlo lemon- 
juice just before serving: place it in the centre of the dish, 
and put a small border of carefally boiled rice round it; 
sending up a separate dish of rice. 

VEGETABLES. 

Westphalian Potato Pancakes. —Skin and scrape large, 
raw, mealy potatoes; mix them with some salt, and put to 
each plateful one egg; beat well, and, if necessary, add a 
little milk. Put two tablespoonfuls of this' into a pan, and 
fry them in butter or lard over a brisk Are, browning them 
on both sides. They Should be crisp, and served very hot 
Chopped onion with the scraped potatoes much improves 
the taste. 

Potatoes Fried Whole. —When nearly boiled enough, put 
small potatoes into a stewpan with butter, or beef dripping; 
shake them about to prevent burning, till they are brown 
and crisp; drain them from the fat. It will be an improve¬ 
ment if they are floured and dipped in the yelk of an egg, 
and then rolled in finely sifted bread-crumbs. This is the 
ordinary French method. 

To Clear Vegetables of Insects. —Moke a strong brine of 
one pound and a half of salt to one gallon of water; into 
this place the vegetables (with the stalk ends uppermost) 
for two or three hoars; this will destroy all tho insects 
which cluster in the leaves, and they will foil out, and sink 
to the bottom of the water. 

Pttatoe Snow. —Pick out the whites, potatoes; put them 
in cold water; when they begin to crack, strain, and put 
them in a clean stewpan before the fire till they are quito 
dry and foil to pieces; rub them through a wire sievo and 
serve hot. 

Potatoe Scones. —Mash boiled potatoes till they are quite 
smooth, adding a little salt; then knead out with flour, to 
the thickness reqnired; toast, pricking them with a fork to 
prevent them blistering. When eaten with fresh or salt 
butter, they are equal to crumpets, and very nutritions. 

DIBSZBTS. 

7b Make an Oatmeal Custard. —Take two tablespoonhils 
of the finest Scotch oatmeal; beat it up into a sufficiency of 
cold water in a basin to allow it to run freely. Add to it 
Che yelk of a fresh egg, well worked up; have a pint of 
scalding new milk on the fire, and pour the oatmeal'mix¬ 
ture into it, stirring it round with a spoon, so as to incor¬ 
porate the whole. Add sugar to your taste, and throw in a 
glass of sherry to the mixture, with a little grated nutmeg. 
Pour it into a basin, and take it warm in bed. It will be 
found very grateful and soothing in cases of cold or chills. 
Some persons scold a little cinnamon in the milk they use 
for the occasion. 

Stone Cream.—Q rate the peel, and squeeze the juice of a 
lemon into a glass dish, intended to be brought to table. 
Cover the bottom of the dish with a very rich sweetmeat— 
apricot jam or orange marmalade cut small. Dissolve one 
ounce of isinglass in a teacupful of milk, strain it through 
muslin, and add to it one pint of cream and one pint of new 
milk, with one ounce of bitter almonds, blanched and 
pounded; add a little loaf-sugar, let It simmer once, then 
pour it into a basin. When nearly cold, pour it Into the' 
glass dish. Next day serve H up. 
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7b Make Feast Ihsntplings .—Take from two to three 
pounds of dough prepared from the best flonr. Add as 
much yeast to It as when worked in with tho hand will 
give it a good light sponge. Let it stand before a gentle 
Are until it is sufficiently risen. Tbon subdivide the mass 
into as many dumplings as may be required; turn them 
round in your hand extremely lightly, and carefully drop 
them into a saucepan or copper of scalding water; let them 
boil for twenty minutes, when they will be done. When 
brought to table, let them be served up with a sauoe com¬ 
posed of butter melted in milk, with Jam or Jelly Intro¬ 
duced into it. The above constitutes a very wholesome and 
agreeable nursery diet for children. 

Souffle Pudding .—Take a quarter of a pound of sifted 
loaf-sugar, half-pound of flonr, half-pound of frssh butter, 
the yelks of six eggs, and one tablespoonful of orange-juioe. 
Beat np all these Ingredients well together until they aro 
very smooth; then beat the whites of tho eggs to a stiff 
froCk, and add them to the rest. Pour all into a dish, but 
take care not to fill it, and bake in a moderate oven. 

• Apple Charlotte ^—This is a seasonable dish. Take two 
pounds of apples, pare and core them, slice them into a pan, 
and add one pound of loaf-sugar, the juice of three lemons, 
and the grated rind of one. Let these boil until they be¬ 
come a thick mass, which will take about two hours. Turn 
it into a mould, and servo it cold with either thick costard 
or cream. 

Nursery Pudding .—The following receipt is excellent for 
children:—Stow four pounds of rhubarb with one pound of 
brown sugar, moisten quarter of a pound of arrow-root with 
•old water, then stir It into the boiling rhubarb. It is best 
eaten cold, with milk or cream. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Candle Ornaments .—A pretty candle ornament can be 
made by getting one dozen common brass rings, about the 
circumference of a quarter of a dollar, and two larger ones, 
of the size of the candle used. Crochet them round with 
shaded wool (bright scarlet looks well.) If you do not 
crochet, work them round in button-hole stitch. Join the 
six small rings round tho large one, and, where the wool 
unites them, put on a small pearl or clear glass bead. Then 
make 9 some handsome tassels of bright glass and pearl 
beads, and fasten one to each ring, putting a festoon df 
beads between each. Before sewing the small rings to each 
other, make a cross with beads In the center of each, put¬ 
ting a larger bead in the center. The pattern is a German 
one, and not at all common. 

7b Pickle Oysters .—Wash four dozen of tho largest oysters 
you can get in their own liquor; wipe them dry; strain the 
liquor off, adding to it a dessertspoonful of pepper, two 
blades of mace, a tablespoonful of salt, three of white wine, 
and four of vinegar. Simmer the oysters a few minutes in 
the liquor, then put them into small unglazed stone jars, 
or green glam jars; boll the pickle up; skim it, and, when 
edd, pour it over the oysters; tie them down with a bladder 
over them. For lunch or supper, with a small American 
cracker biscuit, they are excellent. 

7b Purify Water .—A tablespoonful of pulverized alum 
sprinkled into a hogshead of water (the water stirred at 
tiie same time) will, after a few hoars, by precipitating to 
the bottom the impure particles, so purify it, that it will 
bo found te possess nearly all the freshness and dearness 
of the finest spring water. A pailful, containing four gal¬ 
lons, may be thoroughly purified by a single teaspoonftil of 
■the alum. 

Cement for Glass—An excellent cement for uniting 
broken glam may be made by dissolving in a pipkin over 
the fire (taking especial core that it does not boil over,) one 
ounce of isinglass in two wineglasses of spirits of wine. This 
will be a transparent glus. 
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FASHIONS FOB MARCH 


rotate Flour. —Urate into a largo vowel full of cold water, » the whole petticoat. The trimming on the npper-ekirt 
* six pound* of sound, meaty potatoes, and stir them well $ must be of the same color as the petticoat, 
together. In six hours pour off the water and add fresh, $ There is another style of dress called the Mandarin, 
stirring the mixture well; repeat this process every three s which is most economical, as two old dresses can be made 
or four hours during tho day, change the water at night, \ into one new one. Make an under-skirt of an old dress, 
and the next morning pour it off; put two or three quarts ^ say of blue and black striped silk. Then take a blue skirt, 
more to the potatoes, and, turning them directly into a hair- s cut it in scallops around the edge, and bind it with black 
sieve, sot over a pan to receive the flour, which may then s velvet, and in every hollow formed by the scallop put a 
be washed through the sieve, by pouring water to it. Let > black velvet bow, and let the ends fail on the striped under- 
it settle in tho pan, drain off the water, spread the potato- s skirt. This latter need not be a whole skirt—It can be 
sediment on dishes, dry it in a slow oven, sift it, and put itattached to the upper-skirt instead. The body should be 
iqto bottles or jars, and cork or cover them closely. The ij made with a waistcoat of blue and blue striped silk, and a 
flour thus mode will be beautifully white, and perfectly jj coat of blue silk. 

tasteless. It will remain good for years. s Morjqxo akd Atterkoow Busses, ornamented down the 

Syrup D'Orgeat (Paris receipt.)—This elegant syrup is Jj entire length of the back, are no uncommon sight. Souse 
prepared as follows:—Take twenty ounces of sweet, and > have buttons and button-holes only, others are elaborately 
eight ounces of bitter almonds; nine pounds of white sugar; 3 embroidered or braided. When they are worn in the street, 
and four pints of water. Blanch the almonds, dry them > tho paletots ore of the same material os the dress, and also 
well, and beat them with a portion of tho sugar, aodgra- \ trimmed np tho back. 

dually add two-thirds of the water; strain through linen, <j Skirts are still ixvariarlt Gored, whether cut In the 
wash the almonds on tho strainer with the rest of the ^ same picco as the body, or separate. 

water, and dissolve tho sugar in the strained liquor by a *5 A short time ago it was the fashion to wear black belts 
gentle heat. Pour tho syrup into an earthen vessel, removo ^ and sAslies with every dress; but now bqjh band and sash 
tho scum, and when nearly cold, add two ounces of orange- $ aro selected to match the dress. Many Parisians, who hare 

s an otyoction to wear what everybody else does, directly 
s they saw the deep waistband adopted, appeared in belts not 
£ more than two inches wide—made of either moire or volvct, 
and fastened with small oxidized silver buckles. But the 
5; deep band and Empire buckle, the latter made of either 
Fio. i,—C arriage Dress or V iolet-Colored Silk. —The ■> dead gold, or gold and block enamel, are, up to the present 
body is cut square in the neck, and is trimmed with a black £ date, in the majority. The newest belts aro made entirely 
gimp trimming. It is finished with tassels on tho shoulders. 5 . 0 f gimp and Jet; the buckle is likewise of gimp, mounted 
Violet-colored bonnet, trimmed with white lace and pink s on a frame-work of jet. These bands and bueklss can be 
roses. < worn with any toilet which is not neglige. 

Fig. n.— House Dress.—T he skirt is of black silk, with 
a narrow ruche of crimson silk at tho bottom, covered with \ 
block guipure lace. The coat-body is of white, with the $ 

same trimming os that on tho skirt. Crimson ribbon and | CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

black lace in the hair. < Flo. 1.—A Little Girl's Paletot, or Fawn-Colorxd Clots, 

. Fio, m.—W alkixo Dress or Civic amox-Colorxd Poplin, < with black velvet coHar, cuffs, and pocket. Fawn-colored 
trimmed with block velvet. The paletot is of the same j felt hat, trimmed with black velvet and cock's plume, 
material, trimmed like the skirt. v Children's Dresses having not undergone any very sen- 

Fio. iv. — Opera Dress or Maiee-Colored Sxlkv—T ho > giblo alteration. Little boys, as soon as they leave off short 
underskirt is trimmed with a fluted ruffle, and tijp rows \ frocks and pelisses, are clothed in jackets and Knicker- 
of black velvet. Tho upper-skirt is bound and looped up \ bookers, and tho plainest style is the best—that is, some 
with black velvet. Tho opera cloak is of the same mate- ^ pretty gray or drab cloth, trimmed with braid and buttons 
rial, trimmed in tho samo way, and has a hood to be thrown i 0 f exactly the same shade. 

over tho head. < Little Girls’ Dresses give more scope to taste and fancy. 

Fio. v.— House Dress op Rich Purple Silk, Figurxd with s ^0 saw two the other day which were simple, but ex- 
Blacc. —Black vclvot loose Jacket, trimmed with guipure s tremely elegant. One was a whito fancy poplin, striped 
lace. Bows of purple ribbon on the shoulders. $ with blue; the ritirt was plain, bnt tho round waist was 

Fio. vi.— Dress or Frexch Blub Silk, with small black $ ornamented with a very huge rosette, formed of a strip of 
sod white figures. The skirt is open on the left side, over s tho same material, bound with bine velvet, and edged with 
a white silk nnder-ekirt, trimmed with two ruffles edged $ a narrow black Maltese lacs. The body was low, and had 
with black velvet. The npper-ekirt has a Greek border in $ a small cape or berthe all round, trimmed in the same way, 
black velvet; at the opening on each side the body has a jl with smaller rosettes on the shoulders; the sleeves were 
soot basque lined with white silk. For the carriage, a £ composed of one tall puffing, fastened with straps of blue 
■mall blue bonnet is added to this very stylish costume. \ velvet A white pleated muslin chemisette and sleeves 
General Remarks.— There is less than nsuai to be said s were worn with this tasteful little frock, 
af the fashions for March. At the time we go te press, the $ The seooud was of blue cashmere; the skirt was trimmed 
storekeepers have received but few new goods, And tho $ above the hem with two cross strips of bine silk, worked 
d re ss m akers are in a state of bewilderment as to the next i with a slight pattern in black silk braid. Low body and 
cut of a body or sleeve. £ short sleeves. 

The variety in the style and make of dresses Is now so * Bodices, something like a corslet, are made for children 
great, that it seems well nigh impoadUe to say what really t in black er colored silk, and may be worn with any drees, 
is the fashion, and what is not But of one fact our readers ; Round the top they are cut straight, (not peaked) and on a 
may feel assured, which is, that morning dresses made open level with the under portions of the sleeve. The waist ter- 
in front, and allowing a colored petticoat underneath, are | minates In a basque like that added to the old-fasnloned 
decidedly taken into faver. These petticoats should always l jacket, namely, a casque extending all round tbc skirt, 
he of silk, however; though when a oaahmere upper dress ; French merino and cashmere frocks are, as usual, much 
is worn, the under-skirt may be of the same material. I worn for little children in the morning, and are braided 
Many persons insert a hieadth of silk instead of wearing * round the bottom of the skirts 
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ALICE'S ROSE-TREE 

BY KM V A 0ARRI8OX I0V1I. 


Tn genial sunshine of a sweet May after- > 
noon fell in flickering wares of gold over the * 
noe 0 / roof and ivy-hung chimneys of an old < 
farm-house, standing in a green hollow, in l 
the midst of the pleasant hill-country which 5 
stretches southward from the red battle-ground < 
of Manassas. Jn the neighboring wood, the * 
turtle cooed her plaintive love-lay, the partridge \ 
whistled, and the robin twittered to her young; \ 
and from the surrounding meadows came the > 
dreamy gurgle of the brook, and the musical \ 
tinkle of bells from the cattle cropping the early \ 
cleveq|^h&t sprang up, green and tender, in the 5 
waft* smew of the hills. j 

tte orchard, round about the old house, was i 
one mass of fragrant, milky bloom; and the > 
llae bashes tossed their purple plumes through \ 
the low windows, the soft winds scattering the j 
leave* over the sanded floor, until the great, > 
toepitable room, with its ever open doors, and \ 
yawning fire-place, gave forth odors sweeter < 
Aian ever filled the vales of “ Araby the Blest.” j 

On the low window-sill, overlooking the gar- < 
den, a young girl sat, on this same May after- j 
noon, her little slippered feet hanging almost \ 
sow enough to touch the star-like dandelions } 
en the grass-plot beneath; her pretty, golden \ 
hair thrown back in wavy disorder, her cheeks \ 
lushed, and her tender, blue eyes brimful of s 
tears, as they looked, with a serious, questioning j 
gase, toward the evening sun, just slipping out \ 
ef sight behind the swaying summit of the dis- | 
tant pine-grove. \ 

“Why, Alice," cried a manly voice, “how’s : 
this? Come, come, I thought you meant to be 
so brave?" 

“So I did," her voice faltering painfully; j 
“but it is so hard—so hard, Archer, to—to—” i 
And she dropped her pretty head on his arm, 
and gave way to a good cry. 

He stroked back the soft mass of gleaming: 
hair tenderly, and said, 


“I know it Is hard, Alice—harder for me 
than you, child—though you mayn’t think so— 
but it can’t be helped; I must go. And the 
sooner the better. To-night." 

“To-night?" 

“Yes—to-night. You don’t blame me for 
what I’m doing?" 

“Blame you, Archer? Oh, you know betterP' 
And a kindling flash lit the tearful blue eyes. 

“ Yes, yes, I do know better," he said. “But 
I wouldn’t mind, if it wasn’t for you and mother 
It almost seems wrong to leave you exposed to 
these Southern troops, with no one to protect 
you. But what can I do? I cannot fight against 
my country. Old Jacob Bradford would rise up 
from his grave, if his son was to turn traitor; 
and my grandfather, who fought at Trenton, 
would come back and curse me. And yet, if I 
stay here a day longer, I’ll be conscripted for 
Lee’s army." 

There were no tears In the blue eyes now; 
they gleamed like an unsheathed sabre., 

“You must go, Archer," she said, her lift 
that had quivered a moment before, carving 
proudly; “God will take care of your mother 
and me." 

• “I have something for you, Alice," he said, 
after a pause. “See here," and he drew from 
his pocket a tender, little rose-tree, with the 
roots carefully wrapt in paper. “I got it up ai 
Mr. Ashton’s to-day; they say it is of a rare 
species, and blooms every month. Come, we’H 
plant it, and it shall be my parting gift." 

He caught up the little garden hoe that lay 
near by, and went round to the old sitting-room 
window. Alice followed him in silence. 

“Right here," he said, digging up the soft, 
black soil, “where you can see it, whenever 
you look out at the window; and mind—it shall 
be a token between us, Alice—as long as it 
thrives and blooms, you may be sure I’m alive 
and prosperous; but if it wilts and dies-" 
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“Don’t, Archer, don’t,” she cried, her face $ fragrant bloom; and Alice said to herself con- 
growing white in the deepening twilight, “don’t ij tinually, “He will live—he will comeback to us.” 

say that; it may die, and-” s A cold and cruel winter—another spring—the 

“It will live, Alice* and /shall lire, and eome j harvests trampled down before they ripened; 
back to yau again—God has told me so.” j the beautiful hill-oountry made desolate by the 
She looked up, with something like awe in \ ravages of war; still the rose-tree bloomed and 
her faoe, as she heard his confident words. He \ grew, and Alice’s heart was full of hope. But 
smiled, and, leveling the soil about the roots of j when the summer passed, and the fall came, 
the little tree, repeated half to her, and half to jj and the scanty harvests were gathered in; and 
himself, “ It will live; and I shall live- and our £ one by one the fathers and husbands, left at 
country will live, too.” £ home, were conscripted into the Southern army, 

Then he kissed her softly, and she tripped jj leaving weeping children and wives in com¬ 
away to the kitchen, leaving him standing there ^ fortless homes, a change seemed to fall upon 
alone. The May moon was coming up over the ij the land; the sun wore a murky glow; the sky 
top of the old oak tree that stood off to the east- <: seemed brass, and God too far-off to hear, 
ward, flooding the surrounding hills, and all the $ But in those days of desolation, the rose-tree 
green hollows with a subdued lustre, lovelier, if $ drooped and wilted, and as the winter came on, 
not brighter, than the full radiance of day. A $ all life seemed to go out from branch and root; 
whippowil began its melancholy song from its s and Alice’s hope failed. No letters reached 
perch on the pld grind-stone, and the frogs set $ them from Archer; and they heard rumors of 
up their plaintive cry from the pond in the •; terrible disasters daily befalling the Union 
meadow. Sights and sounds familiar as his j forces. 

own being, they brought the tears to Archer^ “He is gone, Alice—we shall never see him 
Bradford’s eyes, and made the broad chest be- $ again,” said the poor mother; and Alice found 
neath his folded arms swell convulsively. His v no words to disprove what she said, 
heart was tender and domestic; all his affec- $ The winter was dreadful. Scanty of food 
tions were centred in this old Virginian home; i and fuel, the two mourners sat by their lonely 
all his deep love lavished upon his doting old l hearth, with an unspoken sorrow in thei$ white 
mother and little, blue-eyed Alice—not his sis- $ faces that awed even the fierce guendftas, that 
ter, but something, as we have seen, nearer and ^ prowled about the old farm-house, into some- 
dearer. $ thing like pity and respect. But there is no- 

By ten o’clock every arrangement was com- $ thing in this world of ours that does not, 
pleted, and Archer’s satchel, packed with cloth- ^ sooner or later, come to an end. The wheels 
ing on one side, and catable9 on the other, stood, $ of time may seem slow, but they are sure. The 
•locked and strapped, on the kitchen door-sill. < louely winter dragged itself away, and spring 
He picked it up, and swung it on his shoulder. $ came—“a snow-drop in her hand, a solitary 
“Well, mother,” he said, putting his arm •: lark above her head.” The blue sky smiled 
round her and kissing her tenderly, “I must ij down, and the sweet sunlight fell in genial 
be off, or I shan’t get across the river by day. s beams, and the gentle rains descended on fields 
'Take care of yourself, and may God bless you.” \ blackened and blasted by the ravages of war, 
“And you,too, my boy.” ^bringing up the tender grass, and mcek-eyed 

no turned away, pained by the sight of her > violets over the nameless graves of the fallen 
tears, and strode out toward the old, red gate, f brave. In the garden, at the old farm-house, 
Alice fallowed him. | the pinks came up and opened their odorous 

He kissed her through the bars, on cheeks, j’ petals, and the hollyhock buds swelled almost 
brow, and eyes, and then, without another word, s to bursting; the old-fashioned roses budded, and 
walked rapidly away. She watched him until > the lilacs tossed their purple plumes through the 
a sudden turn in the road took him from her j low windows, as in days gone by. 
sight; so did the poor mother, sitting on the \ Alice felt a strange balm dropping into her 
door-sill, thinking, both of them, no doubt, of j sore heart, and day by day she watched the little 
the weary days of woe and war that would in- ^ wilted rose-tree, as one might watch a dear face 
terrene before they looked upon his face again. $ on the verge of eternity. And at last—at lasL 
The spring wore away; summer came, and j her hopeful faith was rewarded, for on the top- 
the thunders of battle rocked the old farm- i most branch a tiny green shoot appeared, 
house to its very center; but the rose-tree did \ “Oh, mother, mother!” she cried, running in, 
not wilt. Though the air was hot and sulphur- \ “he isn’t dead; he’ll come back to us agam— 
OU8, it shot up young tendrils, and burst into \ the rose-tree is alive.” 
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But the poor mother turned despairingly from 
the happy face and shook her head. Age is less 
hopeful than youth. “No, no, he’ll never come 
back again,” she said. 

But the spring advanced, and the little shoot 
grew, and one after another new shoots came 
out, and by full summer-tide the rose-tree was 
in blossom, weighed down with fragrant, crim¬ 
son flowers. Still no tidings came from Archer; 
but Alice hoped and waited. In the meantime, 
Lee*e forces retreated before Grant, and the old 
flag wared again over that portion of poor, deso¬ 
late, mistaken Virginia. 

An evening came, in the cloudless glory of 
regal June. Mrs. Bradford sat upon the door- 
sill, swaying back and forth, and murmuring 
to herself in a dazed, melancholy way; Alice sat 
on the soft grass close by the blooming rose- 
tree The same whippowil piped on the old 
grind-stone; the same stars glittered overhead 
—but where was he? Heaped up amid the 
nameless dead on some distant battle-ground- 
languishing in some far-off hospital—yearning 
for heme and friends. Her blue eyes grew dim 
with a mist of tears, and her brave heart sick 
with deferred hope. But a gentle wind stirred 
the branches of the rose-tree, surrounding her 
wttjMt cloud of delicious perfume; and at the 
sadPfestant the old, red gate swung sharply 
on its binges. Borne one was coming down the 
little foot-path; a soldier, with a blue, armless 
sleeve dangling at his right side. Such visitors, 
finding their way back to Washington, and so 
home, after the terrible battle in the Wilderness, 
often dropt in at the old farm-house now. Alice 
rose up, and placed a chair beneath the little 
woodbine arbor 


■ “Won’t you sit down and have a drink, sir?” 
S she said, sweetly, as he came up. 

He sat down, while Alice darted off to the 
kitchen, to get the drink. 

“Bring some cider, Alice,” called the old 
\ woman, wiping her eyes. “I like to give ’em 
\ the best; my own poor boy was a soldier.” 

\ Alice brought the elder, clear and racy, a 
\ lump of ice tinkling in the bottom of the gob- 
j let. The soldier took it, raised it to his lips* 
* heard the ice tinkling with a cool, refreshing 
| sound, as he had heard it hundreds of times in 
\ his boyhood. His hand trembled—gave way— 
s it fell, and he sprang to his feet with a passion- 
j ate cry, 

Mother, Alice—don’t you know me?” 

Did they know him ? Let their happy tears, 
their tender embraces answer. Clasped in their 
; arms, he, the strong man, the soldier, bronzed 
Vby the smoke of half a score of battles, sobbed 
j like a little child. But after awhile they grew 
quiet, and Archer sat down beside his mother 
| on the door-sill, with a fresh goblet of cider in 
^ his hand; while Alice, with a shine in her blue 
eyes, beside which the June stars looked dim, 
ij went back to her seat on the grass. 

<: “I knew you’d come,” she said, softly, her 

jj sweet face dimpling with happy smiles; “and 1 
$ told mother so, because your rose-tree came to 
$ life.” 

£ Archer looked over at the great, crimson 
^ blossoms, and said almost solemnly, 

£ “Yes, Alice, I live—and the rose-tree lives; 
\ and, better still, our country lives also.” 

;> “ And the night was filled with gladness, 

s And the care* that infected the day, 

s Folded lip their tent9, like the Arab*, 

s And a« silently stole awny.” 


THE VOICES OFTHE RAIN 

BT CLARENCE FREDERICK BUHLER. 


Lm Uko music’s own bavo chan tod 
Of the weird, but pleasant strain. 
Played on airy harps at midnight, 

By the fingers of the rain; 

And the fanner to that clatter, 

Like the tramp of elfin hoofs, 
Listens till he hears, in fancy, 
Harvests rustling on the roofs. 

But of all the mournful music 
Ever played, or ever sung. 

None to me so melancholy, 

From the soul of sadness wrung. 
For my heart gives np its buried,' 
Like a City of the Dead, 

And, with noiseless steps, the sainted 
Beem to gather round my bed. 


Then the lidless eyes of fancy, 

In her gay kaleidoscope, 

Views the beauteous forms that sported 
Over childhood's sunny slope; 

From the fount of yonth eternal. 

In the soul those visions rise. 

Till its waters, overflowing, 

Find an outlet at my eyes. 

Well may ye whose lives glide onward. 
Like some tune subdned and sweet, 
Hear no dismal echoes wakened 
By the night-rain's pattering feet; 
But once eat your bread in sorrow, 

And ye’ll know no sadder strain 
Than is played, at lonely midnight, 

By the fingers of the rain. 
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“Not at home/' said the servant. 

I glanced down the gray, frozen street, over 
which a cheerless winter afternoon was gather¬ 
ing lonesomely, oaught a fresh gulph of the bit¬ 
ing wind, and shivered. 

“Not at homer* I repeated after him. “Let 
me look at the fire, then.” 

He made way with a half-military salute, and 
presently shut the library-door upon me. I 
looked at the fire, which winked fiercely at me, 
and began at once to crack my frosted skin, 
swelling and glowing with delight, in its red 
depths of comfort,, at havihg at last found an 
actual bit of cold to go to work at, in this cozy, 
heartsome room. 

I crept into the recesses of a big, sleepy chair, 
to look at it better. I took a cowardly, quick 
glance at the flat sky, sodden with cold without, 
and the chilly drifts of smoke driven homeless 
to the dark horizon, in order that I might do it 
the more justice as I looked. The while it 
smouldered for a moment in heavy lapses of 
meditation, and then, having made up its mind, 
leaped up in its caging bars of steel, threw out 
btisy, hundred little beams that flickered and 
danced, kissed my forehead, neck, hands; patted, 
and happed, and crept under, above, around, for 
a long half hour, and then, every obstinate little 
atom of cold being quite melted away, and done 
with, took me into the great, quiet warmth in 
which the room lay, and dozed off, with many 
little wakeful starts, and openings of its eyes, 
into a heavy slumber of content. 

I did not dose with it—I am quite sqre of 
that; on the contrary, I remember noticing how 
very much asleep the room was; in fact, it had 
been asleep all the time, leaving the fire to keep 
watch and guard. The curtains hung heavy 
and torpid; the ranges of books, in their walnut 
frames, glimmered drowsily; the very dog, woven 
in the hearth-rug, crossed his paws lazily; the j 
forms on the antique vases were legends of j 
cities which had slept under ground through j 
slow centuries; even the fair, young face, look- \ 
ing from the wall through the dusky, warm J 
shadows, wore a smile, born some morning in j 
years gone by, of some pleasant thought long \ 
since forgotten, which looked down into the pre- | 
sent life of its owner like a dream within a dream. <j 

But the sleep, and quiet, and soothing warmth * 
268 


of the room grew intenser, found its eenter and 
its cause in one spot; seemed to take from that 
a different meaning to grow out from it, an en¬ 
chanted calm, rather than the mere slumberous 
comfort of a warm cozery on a winter’s day. 
It was a picture which thus became the sleep¬ 
ing sbul of the room; which glowed out slowly 
from the closing shadow about it, and in iu 
absolute stillness absorbed the whole atmos¬ 
phere of the place. The picture of a many- 
gabled old English mansion, seen in the fare¬ 
well glow of a late fall afternoon. A nightmare 
silence breathed from it—the silence of a life 
paralytic and dead now, which had once been 
genefous and genial; for houses have their lives, 
and know their lives as well as men. 

Haunted! they called this house, I remem¬ 
bered; yet so absolutely solitary and quiet did 
it stand there, that not even ghosts of the dead 
moved through its silent chambers. Without, 
God’s nature breathed and grew rank amikixu- 
riant; sunshine, dampened and smqpMring 
through sdme high-up fog, touched its peaked 
walls and the knotted boles of the foremost 
elms with red; in the moat, lush ferns, burrs, 
and burdocks, webbed and matted over the 
black mould; old, meditative oaks curved their 
branches down, and gruffly barred out the light 
and rain from the crisp young grass beneath; 
mosses, red and dank, dead-alive lichens crept 
and crawled, and covered the bridge, and the 
decaying house-walls, suoking Ufe and blood 
in as they went; in the fretted eaves, eheery 
little martins laid their eggs and brooded in 
busy, happy homes; life, energy, zest, throbbed 
through all, from the wet, warm air to the brown 
ants hurrying home to their snug quarters 
under ground; only the stone gateway stood 
barred and unopened, and the house, significant 
of utter vacancy and loss, was dumb—its very 
history forgotten. 

Yet I fancied that, though even the spirits 
which, perhaps, had haunted it, had died into 
thin air, and long ago vanished, there might yet 
linger in its bared chambers a something more 
impalpable and sadder than any of the dead 
returned. I fancied that to the gray old manor- 
house, standing deserted and silent in the linger¬ 
ing sunshine, there might come a vague remem¬ 
brance of a time when it was filled with a Ufe 
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more warm and earnest than the summer day; * shower. “My shoulders are a trifle the broad- 
and that it might be, that even now, old and ' est,” rung out a hearty voice in the darkness, 
forgotten, with the chill of its gray lichen upon 5 After that, nothing more for a few steps, in 
it, it yet dreamed of what, were men more just, \ which, by the shifting rays of the lantern, I 
it might have been, that standing there with \ made out my companion to be a middle-aged 
the enchanted stillness about it, it asked dumbly, > man of broad build, and caught a pair of keen 
through the long years, whether its chance had, < blue eyes studying my face. His gait was feeble, 
indeed, gone forever—if it were at last too late ? ^ however—that of a man weakened by disease 
Now it came to pass, as our friend Bunyan $ or dissipation. I had to slacken my pace to 
hath it, that having fallen into this by-way of \ keep step with him. His shoulders stooped; 
thought, and being possessed, as it were, by a \ once or twice he shuddered under the soaking 
zeal and curiosity to know more of this old and s rain, and coughed—a hard, racking cough, hold- 
quaint manor-house, it ceased to be a picture ^ ing his bony hand before his mouth, and mutter- 
to me, and became real, the which I do not at- ijing an impatient oath; yet his voice, when he 
tempt to explain; for my object is, not to set $ spoke to me, was low, quiet, and courteous, 
forth unreal and lie-like theories, but to state $ “We must find shelter,” he said at last, stop- 
certain facts. ^ ping and abruptly buttoning his shabby over- 

The house, as I said, became real to me, only $ coat closer. “A night in the miasma rising 
I viewed it from a greater distance, being then *; from these moor-ponds means death—and death 
on the outside of the porter’s lodge, which is not $ is coming fast enough. There’s a liouqc I know 
set down in the picture. I perceived, too, that <; of where we can have a roof over us, if no more, 
the painter had omitted certain wide and roomy £ It is a half hour’s walk, though.” 
out-buildings, which give to the grounds a more \ We quickened our pace, he beginning to talk 
home-like air, and in nowise injured their pic- £ as we went (with the courteous desire of enter- 
turesque effect, being shaded by gnarled trees taining a stranger) of the country about us, 
of a most ancient growth. Indeed, I found that $ politics, the news of the day, in a keen, shrewd 
the fresh, modern tints of the artist had, in a $ fashion, showing, unconsciously, glimpses of an 
measure, detracted from the age of the building, \ acute observation, and, deeper than that, a hot, 
and removed it from that hoar and settled point jj ungoverned,• sensitive nature. The low heavily- 
of antiquity in which it actually stands. knobbed forehead; the sweet, womanish smile; 

It was at a different time of the year, also, $ a certain weak giving way of the chin and jaws 
when I saw the house, being at the close of a $ when he talked, confirmed me in this. The 
dull, spring day, after a long dreary walk through $ poor, broken-down gentleman had, too, an un- 
clay roads which had weajied my heart, and $ certain, impetuous way of striding rapidly for- 
brought dull aches into every bone. The sickly ^ ward, as if he thought to overtake, in a lucky 
sunlight had struggled through the fog in the s moment, the good fortune which never had come 
morning, and then had gone out in despair, \ to him, and then wearily flagging behind. He 


leaving the world to dullness and storm. The 
scenery which lay around this old dwelling, 
consisted of sweeps of sullen moorland, infre¬ 
quent in English landscapes, depressing and 
moody in their effect. And, at this time, the 
spring grass not yet having tinged them with 
its pale green, they rolled away from the lonely 


watchfully interposed his body between me and 
the driving sleet, growing red with an impatient 
“Pish!” when I remonstrated with him. We 
came at last to the porter’s lodge of this house,, 
standing between bare pines; a crumbling build¬ 
ing of two or three rooms, pieced out with wood 
where it had fallen into decay. The rain fell 


highway, stretches of muddy stubble, through | in a sheet from its .shelving roof, dashing into 
which the melting March snows made yellow \ our faces, as we knocked at the door. It was 
runlets of icy-water, that dripped, dripped, $ opened by an old man in a green flannel short 
dully, all day down into the heavy road. The £ coat, shading the flaring candlo which he enrvied 
clay, wet and soggy, clung to my feet, weighed ^ with one hand. His snuffy face brightened at the 
me down; the air was clammy and dark; the 5 hopes, may be, of a bit of gossip—a chance which 
wind crashed into torpor by the slow falling * fell tp him but seldom on the lonely moors, 
fog; the very sky bending with its weight of^ “Sleep?—at the great house, Mr. Robert 

dank, foul vapor; and, through all, as night«; Jefferies?” while he stirred his fire into a blaze, 
approached, drove the slow, icy rain, shutting $ “Yes, if you take all risks on yerselves. You 
out all but the red circle of light which my $ know the story. There’s not many would like 
lantern made about me. $ to make the venture. But it’s a black, night. 

Something came between me and the sleety $ Come, ben! come, ben!” 

Vol. XLVII.—17 
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My companion laughed as he held up his 
steaming shoes to the fire. “Will you risk it, 
sir? You saw the house—that dark pile to the 
left as we entered? It has a goblin, uncanny 
look, I confess. Haunted, as our friend Jerry 
here is hinting to you, and in a curious manner. 
The story goes, that the owners, unable to bear 
the rasping of their consciences by its ghost, 
deserted it to the care of keepers, of whom 
Jerry is the last. An idle tale, sir; the house 
has thick walls, and a roof that does not leak; 
and, for my part, I mean to take my chance of 
finding the midnight visitors—better company 
than the rain and mud.” * 

I assented, but asked him presently, having 
a vague remembrance of the story, how the 
house was haunted. He raised his head—a 
flush of impatience on his face. 

“An idle talc; country gossip, sir*—country 
gossip.” 

But I noticed that he sat chafing his un¬ 
shaven jaws moodily, as if the question trou¬ 
bled him. He looked up after awhile. “Par¬ 
don me; but the story so surpasses in folly all 
superstitious vagaries of the common people, 
that it angers me to repeat it. The fancy is, 
I believe, that at some unknown day and hour 
of the year, any one sleeping in this old house 
is subjected to certain influences which show to 
\ him Himself, not as he is, but as he might have 
been.” He paused for a moment. “The pos¬ 
sibility of his nature, I suppose they mean.” 

Having thus satisfied my curiosity, his head 
dropped into his hands, his wistful, peaked face 
turned to the fire, his mouth sternly shut, red 
veins coming out in the knotted forehead. 

“Ye’ll not believe it, then, Mr. Robert?” said 
Jerry, with bated voice. “Sellars, who kept 
the house before my day, telled me of the rector 
of Crinshight—Yance was his name—a godly 
old man, who, sleeping here, saw himself with 
a mark on his forehead blacker than Cain’s, and 
being led to a death it’s not good to name. And 
the said Yance did come to no good end, in 
epite of all his godliness.” 

“As if,” said Jefferies, rising to his full 
height, and pushing back the iron-gray hair 
from his forehead with both hands, his eye 
fiercely questioning mine, “as if a human being 
eould be other than his blood and circumstances 
made him? As if God, or any spirit under Him, 
would bo malign enough to show to a man, 
ruined in body and soul, what he might have 
been!” The weak jaws worked nervously. He 
turned sharply to Jerry with an assumption of 
reckless vulgarity, “Hey, Jerry, my boy! have 
you nothing in your cupboard to warm a man’s 
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j blood? Pure mountain dew, eh? Well, we’ll 
5 not be choice,” draining the glass. But as he 
J took it from his lips, there was a flash of ex- 
j pression on his face that lasted but an instant; 

\ yet it told me the whole story of a rare nature 
' shattered, and cast out under foot of men. “I’ll 
\ take my friend with me to keep me company,” 

J hugging the bottle under his arm. “Eh, Jerry?” 

< “I’ll not begrudge you, Mr. Robert,” pursing 
J his mouth dryly. “I’ve known the day when 

i you’d other friends—but- No matter. Ye’er 

J welcome to my flask.” 

| The man made a motion to replace the bottle, 

> but the white liquid sparkled, and his eye grew 
' imbecile. “Well, well! Call me betimes in the 

morning, Jerry. Good-night, sir. No dreams!” 
£ stopping to draw an old coat, hanging on the 
i wall between me and a draught of air, nodding 
\ good-night with a pleasant smile, and pulliug 
«; his red comforter tighter about his spare chest 

> as he went out into the rain again. 

$ “He’s going down hill fast, he is, poor old 
5 fellow!” said Jerry, in a whisper, sitting down 
$ contemplatively, his hands on his lean knees, 
| and looking down between them at his shoes. 
J “God help us all!” 

$ “Who is it?” . 

$ “Son of Squire Jefferies, down at the Hall, 

J in -shire. When I was a young man, he 

j was a wee chap, with his marbles, and pony, 
£ and the like. I’ve knowed him so long. He’d 
^ no mother to speak of, she dying when he was 
v but a boy. I’vo often said that was the root of 
^ all the evil.” Eyeing me sharply to sec if I 
$ listened, the old man hurried on, glad of the 
5 chance to loosen his tongue. “For you see, 
^ Mr. Robert’s, a man that needed a woman— 
s he’d be led, but not driven. And old Squire Jef- 
$ feries drove—son and servants, both—and with 
i a hard bit, too. He’s just—the squire is; he’U 
$ pay his debts to the last farden, and have his 
s own, too, if he went to hell to collect them. 
\ Eh! that’s him! And Mr. Robert was like the 

< Lairds—his mother was a Laird—free and care¬ 
less, and open-handed, they were; I knowed 
$ ’em well. So when the boy came to be a man, 
\ and took to drinking and dicing, there was no- 
| thing but black looks, and blacker threats, when 
\ a kind word would have brought him down. 
| But the worst was when he married little Mary 
t Chess, down in the village. The old man knew 
? nothing of it for years, and that was more than 
| he could bear. I mind that day when it all 
{ came out. I was gardener at the Hall then— 
ij kitchen gardener, I mean. So the squire sent 
£ for Mary. He was a just man, as I said; and she, 
J being an itmocent young thing, ho promised to 
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portion her and her children, if Mr. ftobert; up into the groined ceiling, and met us 'with 
would begone, and show his face no more, s broad flashes and crackles of welcome. The 
Mayhap that faee did the harm, now, for the ij figure o&the poor gentleman was crouched over 
squire hated the Lairds—father and son—and ^ it; he started up, blushing, and drawing on his 
Mr. Robert was the picture of his mother’s ^ old overcoat again to conceal the torn and 
brother. Drinking had begun to tell on Mr. $ shabby shirt which he wore, said, “ I came to this 
Robert; then, so astead of keeping to his wife, *room, Jerry. It seemed less lonely than the 
and working for her, she taking part and lot | gloomy chambers. If our friend will not object, 
with him, he gives her up, her and the boy, for \ I’ll sleep on this settee,” drawing the rough cot, 
their sakes, and goes—God knows where, to \ which he had made, humbly out of my way. 


the Indies or America—somewhere where He 
watched him belike, and brought him back. 
For he’s here these two days past. But he’s 
seen neither his father nor wife, and only knows 
they’re not dead. Nobody ’ud be so cruel as to 
tell him-” 

“What?” for I had grown interested in the 
story insensibly. 

“That the old squire slackened off in his 


Long ago the world had taught Robert Jef- 

I feries sharply that he cumbered the ground. 
He bore the lesson about with him, it checked 
the laugh on his lips, and the tears in his eyes: 
\ he dared not walked nor talk like other men. 
S To-night he seemed to surmise that I had heard 
| his story from Jerry; his yellow, lean face was 
^ a trifle colder, sadder, humbler than before. 


Jerry betook, himself to his own den, finally 
kindness to Mary, saying the contract was \ fastening the doors behind him as he went. I 
broken, because the oldest boy vowed to find j stirred the fire to a ruddier glow, and, drawing 
his father, living or dead. They well nigh j off my boots, pulled up the arm-chair in which 
starved last winter; and tho woman would have \ I meant to sleep. My companion stood, for. a 
none of his money, sin’ it came with such bitter \ moment, looking out into the murky night, and 
words. She’s a high spirit, and a true heart, \ watching the rain beat fiercely against the win- 
Mary Jefferies.” jdows; surveyed the wide, melancholy, disman- 

The old man bustled about, delaying me in \ tied room, made a few half-jesting remarks, 
my preparations to go over to the great house, sand then, wrapping his coat about him for tho 
It was rare for him to find a listener, and he $ night, hesitated, and stood, for a moment, with 


l his head bent, and his unsteady hand over his 
s eyes, praying. He glanced at me with a fur- 


muttered, in order to provoke my curiosity, 
something about strange chances and odd meet¬ 
ings coming to pass, until he could restrain him- 5 tive look of half-shame. “It’s an old habit of 
self no longer; but, coming closer, whispered 5 mine—an old habit,” hurriedly; “the only thing 
that Squire Jefferies and his son were under $ which I remember of all my mother taught me. 
tho one roof to-night. $I keep it up more to think that there was one 

“It’s the first time, five years come Michael- < foolish woman cared for my soul, than for any 
mas, that any one has come to crave leave to < good it will do to me.” The liquor was begin- 
sleep in the great house, and here bo the three $ ning to tell, I saw. He muffled up his head in 
of you to-night, (squire the first) all storm- his red comforter, and, stretching himself his 
stayed. Say that there’s nought but chance in J full length, was soon asleep, 
that? But they’ll not meet. I’ve put the length $ An hour passed. The thick darkness of the 
of the house atween them; and for you, I’ll give \ night crept into the great hall, barring the 
you the middle hall where we can cobble up a jj warm firelight with murky shadows. Huddled 
bed in no time.” . $ down into the recesses of the deep chair, I 

The sight of a piece of gold brightened the ] peeped out, now and then, tc^watch them come 
old man’s energies. He lit tho candle in an old j and go, flashing and darkening over the still 
tin lantern,’ and, preceding me through the rain j; figure of the sleeper opposite, until, in my 
across the avenue of stately limes and oaks lead- * drowsy watch, the room grew indistinct, and 
ing to tho house, pushed open a side-door, and {mingled with the dim, outer corridors, the far- 
presently led me into a wide apartment, half \ off chambers ef this picturesque, mysterious old 
study, half breakfast-ro6m; the carpet on the 5 house, with its carved balustrades and fretted 
floor was covered with dust; the saffron silk ij ceilings. It did not oven break the dreamy 
curtains dingy, and fallen from their hooks; \ quiet when the door opened; a sharp, downright 
the books, with which a few cases were par- ^ step struck across the floor, and a tall, thin man 
tially filled, wero yellow with mildew. But the $ planted a straight-backed chair in front of the 
air of the room was dry and warm, and a cheer- * fire and sat down therein, 
ful wood-fire on tho hearth threw its light high \ An old man, out ef whom years had sucked 
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every vestige of the sap and juicy freshness of * the figures before me were not shadows, or parts 
life, leaving but a dry, mechanic frame-work; i of a dream. 

there was not an unnecessary morsel of flesh $ Her voice itself, when she spoke, came far-off 
on his spare body; nay, so absolute was the < and dimly. “It is the anniversary of our wed- 
economy of his nature, that the very lashes that \ ding-day, my husband,” she said. “I came to 
should have veiled his hard, blue eye, were thin \ know if it meaut to you all that it did in those 
and white; his snuff-colored clothes fitted with- $ first years? You promised to keep it when I 
out a wrinkle; the lean jaws, you would have Ueft you; you said, I remember, that the love 
sworn, never wasted motion on auything so use- \ which was so real to us on that day—earthly 
less as a smile; and as for the moisture of tears \\ove and Christ's love—would keep out of your 
m those eyes—pah f it was the sheerest extra- ; heart whatever was growing there cold or hard, 
vagance to think of it! His thin nostrils dilated $It has done so, William?” 

as if he had smelled the fire far-off, and he set- ^ He cowered beneath the loving, confident 
tied back his head and folded his hands to .sleep, ^ smile, and answered nothing, 
bestowing merely a cursory glance upon me and ^ “In the couutry from which I came,” she 
my companion. Yet I fancied, drowsily, noting {■ said, still stroking his hand with a hurried 
the depressed corners of his mouth, the stern ; touch, as if the time was short, and must bo 
sadness of the hard wrinkles, that the departed s crowded with tokens and signs of the infinite 
kindliness or tenderness of his nature had left ^lovc which she bore him. “In that country, He 
a vague sorrow for itself in his vacant heart, $ who holds us so tenderly, forbids us to know 
that there were times when, at least, he remem- ^ the temptations or guilt of those we loved on 
bered some old self, dead long years ago. I earth; as they might be, were they true to Him, 

The night grew into deeper darkness; heavier | as they shall be one day, when He has purified 
shadow's went and came; the uncertain firelight .< them, they Btand in our memories always. Yet 

became steady and red. Jl came to .you to-night-” 

Again the door opened; but this time it was a ^ Still he spoke no word to her; asked no ques- 
woman who came in, hesitated, and then, with ; tion. 

a sudden smile, advanced to the sleeping old % She had laid her hand over her withered 
man, and laid her hand on his. Old. perhapjf, \ breast, as if some pain lay hid there, and after 
you would call her, of homely features. I don’t J a wistful pause, went on, “It is Rob, my hus- 
know. But the quiet dress hung in clinging * band. Even yonder, the weight of the baby I 
folds about her; the brown hair, streaked with ' had held on my breast so long, rested on it still, 
gray, was parted from a face, whose clear eyes i I came to look at my boy. It was a foolish 
and patient smile were genial and comforting, { fancy,” the dim smile and blush flitting again 
and tender; the very hands moved slow* and * over her face, “but I Could not rest until I 
gently, as if used to touching-little children, or Jknew if I were quite forgotten; or if, in your 
soothing aching foreheads. j happy home, you and my boy kept a place for 

She took his fingers in hefs, and held them ^ mother yet.” 
timidly. “Husband!” she eried, softly. His \ He thrust her back with one hand, with the 
eyes opened. j other covered his eyes, as if the sight of her 

“Pet! Pet Laird!” he said, calling her by \ burned into his brain, 
the long-ago silly name of her girlhood. Her ; “Rob!” he cried, fiercely, “Rob!” With a 
withered cheek blushed at that, her eyes filled ;sharp remembrance cleaving his soul of “Pet,” 
with quick tears. J.his soft cheeked child—wife then, huddling her 

“I did not th4nk you would remember,” she jbaby to her breast with a hundred cooing little 
said. j laughs of delight; of himself thrusting his rough, 

He looked at her in a dull stupor of terror s stubby finger through the heap of flannel, to 
and doubt, and some other struggling feeling j touch the fat little foot or hand, almost as 
which he had ’not known for years, but which ^ proud as she; of times when he had knelt with 
racked his heart at this sight of her. £ her on the floor, to teach the wonderful baby to 

“You have not forgotten, then, in all these i; tottej* from one to the other; of how, when she 
years, William?” laying her trembling hand {was gone, the sturdy little ruffian crept into his 
on his face. “I have been gone so long! So >bed, clung to his finger as he went about his 

long-” her eyes .vaguely wandering. $ daily walks, would climb on his knee, as he sat 

Still frozen into silence, he watched her; and {at his lonely table, and eat from no hand but 
so motionless and breathless grew the room, J his. Should he tell this dead, loving mother 
that, as the slow moments crept by, I doubted if ; that her son was an outcast,~a drunken vaga- 
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bond, driven into the world with His curse upon ; : homeless poverty of body and soul at this 
him? “Rob!” he muttered, shrilly, holding his > strange shadow of himself, as he might have 
hands over his eyes, barring out the thought of $ looked into that far country where his mother 
child, or wife, or God. ^ had gone, and where he should never come, 

“I came to know,” said the same clear, ten- $ bending forward with hungry eyes, stern lips, 
der voice, “how, in your happy home, my boy \ and bated breath. Yet the marks were slight 
and you kept the eve of my day!” $ that drew the inflexible difference between 

Then, slowly, as she spoke, the clammy $ them. Robert Jefferies, sitting in the midst of 
shadows cleared away; into the glowing fire- {his children, honored and cherished, wore Aie 
light came strange voices and forms; the old \ same simple, sad smile as the old traveler. But 
man bared his eyes; the miserable traveler, at i the hand was steady, the eye clear and keen; 
the other side of the fire, rose and gazed, with \ a man of weight, of mark among men, shrewd 
awed and sad face, at that which filled the \ and truthful; yet his children left their mother 
silence. < to cling about him, and found his hand gentler, 

In the olden time, men learned eternal truths \ his eye more tender than hers, 
through dreams, and parables from the lips of s All the children but one. On an old man’s 
Him who thought no ill too mean for Him to % knee; at the other side of the fire, the lame 
cure; and it may not have been all in vain that $ little girl had climbed, and sat resting her head 
this man, and the dead mother and her son, with s on his shaggy coat. “Pet, Pet!” he called her. 


his broken, wasted life, looked on the eve of her \ lingering on the name, looking up, as he did it, 
day, not as»it was, but as it might have been. $ to the portrait of a young mother, with her 
The shadow crowded into dull corners; the ^ baby in her arms, on the opposite wall. There 
light broadened; the dingy hall opened into a $ was a wreath of flowers about it this evening— 
cheery, arched dinner-room—bis own haunt at > for it was her day they kept—a garland of 
the Hall. The squire remembered that he hail ^ bright, cheery-looking blossoms, for they had 
left it this morning, dull, cold, comfortless; the $ no gloomy thoughts of this fair lady. Long 
thin March light peering through dusty win- ij ago, when grandfather loved her, she went into 
dows at heaps of bills and parchments on tables \ a far, beautiful country; coming book on this, 
and desks. Now, shining and glowing, it held j her day, to see the love and prosperity in their 
a half-dozen happy people, a fitting bright £ happy home—their happy home, 
background for them; for, it being grand-^ So, when they gathered about the table, 
father's own especial anniversary in the year, $ (young Master Bob undertaking to carve, be- 
and so second only to Christmas, the walls it cause there was a pretty little blue-eyed girl 
were wreathed with evergreen and red with J there, in whoso eyes Bob was anxious to figure 


berries; lights sparkled wherever a light could $ as a dignified member of society,) it did not 
be placed. $ check the laugh, or innocent joke, as they 

This morning, as he rode down the high- s looked up to see the quiet eyes following them, 
way, he thought he had met a woman, scantily The thought of the love kept for them yonder in 
clothed, her face gray with hunger, leading a ^ the dead heart, only made the love for the living 
lame little girl by the hand—^his son’s wife. ^ more eager and real. The old man, (could that 
Yet here she was, the soul of the homesomo s be your face, William Jefferies, bent over the 
room, her chubby, comfortable little face dim- \ little child?) the old man, as we said, held 
pling and glowing all over with the pleasure of | little Janey, Pet, as he called her, on his knee, 
the hour; going about the table, giving a touch, \ Last year she had her own high chair at the 
here and there, with her busy, happy fingers; for \ table, when, for a month or two, she laid on 
Mary was a famous housekeeper, and it being \ cushions beside the fire, but now they kept her 
the end of her ambition to hold everybody con- > on their laps always—her grandfather most 
tented and pleased to the top of their bent; and \ anxious of all for his turn to hold her—as if 
she having no talent for books, or pictures, or < the time was short when they could show her 
the like, she kept her house cozy and happy $ kindness. The two ate from the one plate now 
with the strength of ten women. 5 —the squire picking out the merry-thought for 


Now and then, as she bustled about, she $ her, and afterward, slily, with many winks be- 
stopped to lay her hand on her husband’s | tween them, gathering the raisins from the pud- 
grayed head. A moment’s touch, that was all; $ ding all to her side. 

but there was an unspeakable trust and quiet ji Well, while the dessert was still on, and after 
in both their faces as she passed on. The poor the squire and his son had finished a tedious 
gentleman on the settle looked out of his long, «; discussion of the merits of a new horse which 
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Robert had bought, young Bobert. hemmed and i drank tho health of the boy, and his bride, 
blushed fiery red, and made frantic efforts te $ woudering, as they responded eagerly, if he 
begin a little speech which he had conned this would be missed when that day came—that day. 
year past, and put off until to-day, os being tho < But he would not be alone—she was waiting; 
most propitious season of good-will. Little Pet s and Janey- 

pinched her grandfather's arm. winked mis- \ The little girl’s head grew heavy; she laid 
chievously, and settled her pale faco to atten- \ it on his shoulder, and while the others, with a 
tion—her pale face growing red with fright and \ new glee, song their songs, and told their even- 
sympathy presently, for she loved Bob with all \ ing stories, he went tottering with her to the 
her little soul. Ilis mother, too, guessed what} warmest corner of tho fire, where they could 
was coming, and glanced nervously from father see the portrait; and he told her his old stories 
to grandfather, as he went on, shutting her eyes J of the pet of his youth, and that beautiful 
and choking down the tears. For Mary Chess, 5 country where she had gone, 
like Bob’s little sweetheart, had belonged to ! She listened, pulling his gray hair through 
the trading plebeians of the town; she did not j her thin fingers, and telling him to “go on,” 
know how it would be with the proud old man J until her breathing gfrew quieter, and her hand 
and his grandson. She gave them all the help J rested about his neck, her face still turned to 
she could, though; and when Bob stammered \ that mother’s face, with its infinite love, tha‘t 
out, “I thought, on this day, which wo have \ watched and waited. 

kept sacred to love and kindness in the family, * When her mother came for the child at bed- 

to tell you that Horry and I- jtime, he said, softly, “I think she* is asleep, 

“We’reyoung, and we’ll wait, father,” he went i Mary. Let Bob carry her.” 
on, desperately, “but we’re in earnest. We’d 5 But Bob, lifting the light weight, grew sud- 
like to try to live a true, good life together. S dcnly pale, and cried, sharply, “Oh, little Pet! 
And I believe she” glancing up, “who knew | Oh, Janey, Janay!-” 

what love was, would say, ‘God bless you!’” J The shadows grew heavier, clouding all. Then 
His mother, as X said, at that point came be t the sickly morning light struggled through the 
hind him with a little sob, and said, “Of course, ‘dingy panes, and showed the old man standing 
jWe’ve seen it all along, Bob; and we approve, ; alone- on the hearth, where lay a handful of 
that is, I love Horry with all my heart; and I’ll i dead ashes. His arms were thrown over his 
do all I can to make her a good wife for you,” J face; a strong shiver ran through his frame, as 
turning to the pale, frightened girl. $ of one who had stood face to face with death 

“You arc young,” said his father, gravely, J and life, and read their eternal meanings. He 
“and this is not the place or timo to decide on J turned, and looked at the poor gentleman, 
such a matter.” But he leaned forward and ‘ who sat, covering his eyes with one unsteady 
took the girl’s little hand in his with a quiet Jliand, on the settle; then he came to him, 
look of welcome. The next glance he gave was > touched with a strange look of wonder and 
a troubled one at the old man—for Squire Jef- ' pity—the hair scarcely less gray than his own— 
feries had strong prejudices of caste, and with- < forced tho arms down, pulled away the collar 
out his aid, what could these children do? But 1 of tho shabby coat from tho haggard, simple 
he kept his head resolutely down, avoiding all \ face. 

questioning looks. I “Rob?” he whispered. “Rob! Our boy!” 

A cold silence fell on tho table. Little Janey 5 They stood facing each other in the gray 
dropped her nuts, and one arm stole round the ;■ morning light—the stern face of the old man 
gray head. J less shaken than the other. Yet I fancied that 

“They are waiting for you, grandpa,” sho ! the heart of the man had been bared to himself 
whispered. “Don’t make poor Bob, unhappy l that night, as in God’s eye, and never should 
to-night. I’d like to see them all pleased and \ be hid again. 

gjad before-” J “I’m very tired,” said the son. “There’s but 

“Before what, child?” j a little way left to go; but it seems to me, to- 

“Never mind. But they’re waiting. She's \ night, as if there might be yet a chance. I 

waiting,” with a superstitious look at the watch- ; have some vigor and manhood left ; and, father, 

ing face. 5 my soul has cried out for you these many years— 

The old man looked up. He was old and sho \ for you, and Mary, and home. Is there yet a 
teas waiting. Why should he not seo them all \ hope to atone for all this that has gone?” 

glad before- j “A little way to go?” the sterner voice re- 

So he turned, and, with a 'quavering voice, ] peated, moodily. “The time is short; but she 



FOLLOWING.-CHILLED 


is waiting, a»d watching. We will try, Rob. 
Come home, my boy.” 

The other looked at his shrunken limbs, at 
his shaking hand craving its usual morning 
stimulant. 

“Is it too late* then?” the father asked, an 
awful pain in his face, “God knows, my son. 
God have mercy upon me, a sinner! Come, let 
us find Mary and little Pet. Wh$n she thinks 
of us to-night, let it be as the dream showed 
her, together and loving in our happy home.” 

As they went down the steps in the wet morn¬ 
ing, the old man leaning upon his son, the early 
light flashed out over world and sky, and from 
every moist shrub or tree came the song of the 
birds, thanking God that the summer was com- 


ing at last, and that the long winter was over 

! and gone. 

So I rose, .and leaving the haunted picture 
^ behind me in the quiet library, went out into 
j the frosty streets, ringing with the hum of a 
^ great city; but in every face I saw a new want, 
i akin to that on the poor travelers—a something 
| that asked hungrily for kind words, for love, 
\ for the help Christ came to give. And it seemed 
* to me that, in my sleep, I, too, had seen the 
$ helper I might have been—true, tender, and 

I earnest; that I might have been, and was not. 
And I knew that there was now but a little way 
to go; that the want and hunger cried from 
| every face; and that the dead I had loved, stood 
\ yonder, waiting to know what I would do. 


FOLLOWING. 


BT EMILY HEWITT BUOB1I. 


Rvkb. before mo all the <fciy — 

Nearer to mo at night— 

Flits and wavers a shining form, 

That beckons with hands of light. 

I see, yet not with an outward gaze; 

Rather, I dream I see, 

This ever vanishing form of light. 

Beckoning unto mo. 

Deep is the snow on tho little grave, 

Dark and toll for tho dead; 

Did I not catch, in the sunny air, 

A glimpse of her golden head? 

Bitter the pilgrimage of my life, 

With her life quenched in tho earth; 

Did I not, sometimes, seem to hoar, 

Tho sound of cherubic mirth? 

In the brood, bright noon—in the social throng- 
In the surge of the crowded street; 

Like gentlest lightnings, faintly bright, 

Quiver the shining feet. 


Distant and dim, and sometimes paled, 

But never.eatirejy lost. 

Leaping and glancing along tho way 
That woary men have croat. 

Coming to me in the breathless night. 
Pityingly near and near; 

As near as the angels may come to us— 

Till the whiz of wings I hear. 

Ah I Love may mock with its fltfnl light. 
Friendship prove but a name; 

Ever may flee from striving hnnd 
Tho shadowy wreath of fame. 

But the shifting gold of her floating hair— 
The flash of her little hands; 

The sweet, vague sound of her angel voice— 

Her feet on the shining sands. 

Never shall cheat my longiug soul, 

Nor mock my hungering eyes; 

And I shall clasp her at last—at last 
On the shory of Paradise! 


CHILLED. 


BT E. A. DABBT. 


The pleasant rays of early Spring 
Beamed o’er the earth with gentle power, 
And on the hillside’s budding breast. 
Wanned into life a crimson flower. 

There, in the sun’s benignant beams, 

She grew in beauty, day by day. 

And blushed with sweetly trusting love, 
Beneath the ardor of his ray. 

The incense of her breath perfumed 
The breezes that caressed the earth; 
Exhaling, at the slightest touch 
Of Him whose passion gave her birth. 

A lark her mossy nest built there, 

Among the wild grass at her feet; 


So love and music came to make 
Her span of happiness complete. 

But one day—dreary day to her— 

The sun withheld his welcome light; 

And thick, black clouds lay cold upon 
The neighboring mountain’s dismal height. 

Rain, hail and snow, fell thick and fast 
Upon her unprotected breast, 

And crushed her, as they killed the young, 
Beneath her in their mossy nest. 

For many a weary day the sun 
Refnaod his wonted warmth to shed; 

And when At last he smiled again, 

The crimson flower lay cold and dead. 
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A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 


BY LOUI8B CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” “JUNO CLIFFORD,” 

“MY THIRD BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 200. 

x.— alicb. j There, child, ask me no more. I have told you 

That day she sought Alice. It was time for J more than any one else knows.” 
her next move; and she made it with scarcely \ “And you will not tell me who it was?” 

an impulse of regret or hesitation. Do you } The words struggled, in spite of herself, from 

comprehend her character?—a character that \ the young wife’s white lips, 
might, perhaps, had fortune been kinder, have 5 “Tell you! You are mad to ask it. Forget 
been full of tenderness—that was now so hard- 5 that I said anything, and never speak of it 
ened by disappointment that she had no pity l hereafter. My confidential moods come but 
for another woman, who loved as dearly as her- | seldom. To-morrow I shall be sorry that I told 
sel£ though with a less frantic and selfish pas- < you.” 

sion. $ As she spoke, she rose to go. Alice put out 

Adroitly she led the conversation to Robert ; her hand, involuntarily, as if she would hold 
Huger, and, for the first time, told Alice in so ^ her back. Her face was white as death. She 
many words of his proposal. ? would have given worlds to say, “At least tell 

“Why did you not accept him?” Alice asked, l me it was not Gerard!”—but she read no pity 
glad of an opportunity to solve at length the s in those proud, dark eyes. Sbe drew back her 
mystery which had puzzled her. s hand, and. let Veronica go without another word. 

“Because I could not love him. I wanted to, i; Then she sank on her knees, and lifted toward 
and tried my best. I knew if I could, I should J heaven her white, piteous face, her eyes wild 
be happier—but it was impossible.” \ with torturing fear. 

“And yet he was very noble,” Alice said, \ “Ob, God!” she cried, “pity me, pity me! 
thoughtfully. \ The way is dark, and I am all alone,” 

“Yes, he was noble. It was not his fault, l Wan it Gerard? Wan it Gerard? She asked 
but my misfortune. Alice, if anything had $ herself the question, over and over again; but 
separated you from Gerard, after you were en- \ thero was not even an echo to answer her. 
gaged to him, do you think you could have l Then she thought it all over. Veronica had 
learned to love and marry some one else?” j said this recreant lover of hers had married 
“I cannot think how anything but death could \ a girl, gentler, younger, richer. It mv*t be 
have separated us,” the young wife said, sim- < Gerard! Had he never, never loved her? Had 
ply, “unless I had found that he was unworthy 5 all his dear, fond words been a delusion? Had 
of me, and then, I hope, love would have died.” \ Mr. Goldthwaite been right, after all? Oh! what 
“Love does not always die when it-ought. If j a cruel thing it was that this fortune had been 
it did, mine would have been dead long ago.” \ left her, so that she could never be loved for 
“Were you betrothed?” Alice asked, timidly. ' her own self, never have faith. Then the quca- 
“Not exactly. I suppose that is how he keeps \ tion came back to her which she had asked her 
his conscience clear, and feels himself a man of \ lover on tho day of their betrothal—whether he 
honor still. No, lie only told me that he loved Jgave her all his heart—and his answer. He 
me, and I answered him. It was an amuse- l had said then that he loved her only; he did 
ment, perhaps, to him; a pretty speech he may \ not say that he had never loved another. But 
have made to twenty different women—to me it J what then? If, after he knew her, he had loved 
meant life, or death. Tho next day he went j no other, what had she a right to ask more ? 
away. That was the end of it. Ho saw a girl, j Was she not wronging herself and him? How 
gentler, younger, a great deal richer, and he \ kind and tender he had always been to her. 
married her. What a fool I am to care! How \ Whatever ho had felt in the past, did he not 
can that man have power to sway my soul—to | love her now with all his heart? Then she 
shut the gates of all other happiness against l pitied Veronica. How sad it had been to love 
me ? And yet I believe he did lovB me once. \ so, and to lose! Either way it was terrible. 
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How much trouble there was in the world, and 5 had no idea of ever loving her as he did his 
she had beqp living such a sunny life hitherto, ^ wife—of her ever being more to him than now 
never dreaming of it. i —but he pitied her, and, because he thought he % 

She got up and went down stairs. She wanted j had wronged her, he was very tender to her. 
to change the current of her thoughts a little. J He did not look forward at all. What was to 
Her light feet made no noise on the soft carpets. \ grow out of this confidence botwccn them he 
She heard the sound of music in the drawing- $ never questioned. ' She charmed him into for- 
room. Veronica was singing—the same song \ getfulness of all but herself, as they rode under 
she had sung that night at Mrs. Lauderdale’s. | the trees that pleasant May afternoon. 

She went to the door, and stood there looking 5 Alice, left alone meantime, was striving to 
in. They did not see her, either of them. Vero- i look the future in the face. One belief swayed 
nica sat there radiant in beauty, her fingers $ all her thoughts—the belief that Veronica’s 
sweeping that wild, bewildering music from the \ right to Gerard was first and strongest—that, 
keys; her voice quivering on the air with its | but for her, she would have been his wife. Too 
burden of impassioned melody; her eyes—those * generous to blame either of them, she blamed 
matchless, compelling eyes—looking full in i herself for having come between them and their 
Gerard's face. As the song ceased, he fell on j happiness. Then, with a shivering sigh of re- 
his knees beside the singer, and pressed her 5 lief, she thought of the near future—welcomed, 
slender hands to his lips—his wife heard him \ as a friend, that phantom of early death, which 
say, <had looked so gfrim and ghastly to her a little 

“I was not worth your love. Forgive me, \ while before. Yes, that was the way—when 
Veronica.” her baby was born, she should die. Then they 

After that she heard no more. Sho hardly % could bo happy. She would take her little one 
knew how she got up stairs. The world seemed \ in her arms, and go on, out of their way, into 
slipping away from beneath her feet, and loav- j the world of spirits. There would be room for 
ing her alone in blank chaos. Putting out her < her there. 

^iand, and groping blindly, she touched a low \ She knelt down, poor, helpless child, scarcely 
easy-chair. It was one Gerard had given her \ nineteen, and prayed to God to take her out of 
last week, with a kiss, and some fondly playful < the world—her and her baby. She cried to 
words about the lullabies Bhe would sing in it. j heaven, in agony of supplication, that the child 
Last week! Between then and now was there 'might go with her—that it might not be left 

not eternity? She sat down, and laid her poor, \ motherless as she had been—that she might 

throbbing head against the back of the chair. ? have it, her own, to go with her through the 
She did not think—how could she? Sho only | dark valley, and be hers still in the light of the 
bowed herself to the blast and waited. After • eternal morning. Then she prayed for her hus- 

awhile Gerard came up. She did not know j band—that he might be good and happy; that 

whether it was one hour or three since she had ; no shadow might darken his life; that he might 
seen him kneeling at Veronica’s side. It was > have all the desires of his heart, and that she 
ifti honest impulse of penitential tenderness J ifiight be taken out of his way. 
which drove him now to her—rfor, after all, she j Out of his way! and, with those words, she 
was his wife whom he loved and had chosen. 5 began to sob in an agony of self-pity. Rcmcm- 
If she had had less delicacy, more self-asser- > ber that, she had scarcely been married a year— 
tion; if she could have brought herself to tell J the next day but one would be the first anni- 
bim ^rhat she had seen, all might have been J versary of her wedding. Sho was very young, 
made right, even then; but she could hardly j and very lonely. Would God pity her? 
have done so, if her life or his had depended on } The wedding anniversary, when it came, was a 
it. She turned from him a little coolly, how- S painful and unsatisfactory day enough. Gerard 
ever—perhaps it was not in human nature to $ was prepared to be very affectionate. He had 
help that, and begged him to leave her to her- < been to town the day before, and brought back 
self. She was not well. She needed rest and J a gift which he thought would please his wife— 
quiet. j a brooch, on which was exquisitely painted a 

He thought her manner seemed petulant. ; beautiful Madonna, with the Holy Infant in her 
Perhaps, blaming himself so much, ho was glad J arms. He gave it to her in the morning, and was 
of an opportunity to blame her a little. After vexed at her want of enthusiasm about it. He 
all, he thought, he had thrown away the proud- 5 never guessed what she had seen two days bc- 
est love when he had given up Veronica. He $ fore, or what Veronica had hinted to her. He 
went down and asked her to ride with him. He \ thought she was cross; and began, for the first 
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time, to find fault with her in his heart. On ^ romancers have pictured. When Guinevere was 
her part, she believed that he had loved his J beloved, do you think there was no lingering ten- 
cousin with his first, best love; and had married s derness for Elaine? Veronica’s touch thrilled 
her only because she was Miss Lauderdale, and \ his pulses now and then—he was entranced by 
the heiress of the Lauderdale fortune. She felt jj her voice—her grace—her dark, bright eyes, 
that to die and leave him to Veronica was the Sometimes he longed to catch the beautiful 
sole kindness she could show him. Gifts and i; syren to his heart, and cover her bewildering 
tokens seemed to her a hypocrisy so paltry, that j; lips with his kisses. The recording angel will 
they vexed even her gentle nature into im- £ set it down to his credit that he never did. He 
patience. He was too much in fault himself $ never quite forgot his wife’s claims on him, even 
to bo patient with her—for it is a great deal s in the hours when his cousin’s fascination was 
easier to forgive those who have wronged us j> strongest; and I think there never was a time 
than those whom we have wronged. 5 when, in the depths of his heart, he did not love 

He found Veronica ready to console him—to % Alice best. The other was on the surface, up- 
sing, and read, and talk to him; and he passed $ pealed to the weakest, and therefore most easily 
most of the day with her. Alice w'as too i; moved, part of his nature. But it was his wife 
wretched for disguises. She was thankful just £ to whom his soul was linked, 
to be let alone. She sat the long day through $ Alice passed this time mostly alone. She was 
in her own room, looking back to tho hopes and j; certainly in a fair way to realize Veronica s 
dreams, the happy home-coming of one short $ hope, and her presentiment. She grew thin, 
jear ago—pitying, almost, as if it were another, 5 and listless, and moved about the house like the 
the young life desolated, the weary heart, in | ghost of her former self. Veronica looked on, 
which ail hopes of youth lay dead before their \ pitiless. The day of her triumph, she thought, 
time, and which throbbed with only one de- \ was near at hand. Surely, in a few short weeks 
spairing longing, to go anywhere out of the \ Gerard would be free, and then, could she not 
world. How calm and cold words sound in \ console him for all griefs ? 
writing of such sorrows? We use the same { There came a June day, sultry as some June 
adjective for a broken heart and a broken toy. | days arc, with a heat more intolerable than that 
We have no stronger expression for the anguish < of mid-summer. A day which burned like the 
which wrings out the heart’s blood, drop by \ heat of the tropics. A breath of coming evil 
drop, in slow torture, than for an ordinary grief. | seemed in the air. A hush was over ail the 
But surely God, who was mighty to create, will \ earth—a waiting stillness. It oppressed Alice 
be able to understand and console. Ho knows $ terribly, and kept her prisoner in her own room, 
with what power of suffering He has gifted each ^ Gerard had ridden away, early in tho morning, 
burdened heart, and Ho will pity His children, s to keep a business appointment in a neighboring 

J village. He was to dine there, and return when 
XI *— THE storm’s work. -1 the sun was lower. He would be at home by 

Two weeks went on after that, during which s seven, he said to Veronica at parting, 
there w as but little outward change. Gerard i; When the time drew near, it seemed as if 
had not ceased to love his wife; and the estrange- { could not wait for it. Something impelled her 
xnents between them, though he did not under- to go and meet him. The grounds were exten- 
stand its cause, disquieted him greatly. But IJ sivc. She could walk more than a mile before 
have told you before that he had certain weak- l reaching the gate. She would go and wait for 
nesses. He was easily vexed, and easily flat- £ him there. She longed feverishly to see him 
tered. When he thought Alice cool or moody, £ after his day’s absence—to look into his eyes, 
he turned to Veronica—and she never disap- $ and know what he would say to her. She took 
pointed him. nc did not See, as others would, J a long, black veil, and folded it around her. 
the wrong she had done in letting him, the hus- jj She looked like a Spanish woman, with her 
band of another, know that her old love for him l great, black eyes gleaming through the lacc. 
was not dead. Men are oftentimes strangely s She walked like one, too, as she went out under 
tolerant of sin& done for their sake; and he $ the trees with that free, haughty step of hers, 
forgot, or overlooked, the treachery with which $ All nature was motionless when she went out. 
she had returned Alice’s great kindness. ^ The hush of waiting had deepened. Not a twrg 

He only remembered how well and vainly *; stirred on the boughs, not a leaf rustled. No 
she bad loved him, and felt for her an intenso * bird sang. No flower, ever so slight, swayed, 
pity. Perhaps he loved her a little, too—for a i No breath of air stirred. She walked on with 
man’s love is not always the exclusive passion \ eyes glittering strangely. There was a look on 
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her face, such as they pay precedes, sometimes, s 
a sudden and dreadful doom. She had no fear, t 
She had brewed herself the wild, sweet wine of t 
hope, and she had drank it to madness. J 

As she walked, a change came over air and t; 
sky. Clouds began to sweep rapidly from the £ 
four corners of the heavens. Distant thunders j 
muttered. A wind began to blow. It blew; 
straight in her face, as if to drive her back. I 
Some great drops fell, tear-like, on her head. |i 
Neither wind, nor rain, nor muttering thunder $ 
moved her. She was going to meet Gerard. \ 
She cared nothing for the war of elements. If { 
he came in the midst of it, they could seek ^ 
shelter together. She pressed on. She reached S 
the gate, and opened it for him. Then she went *> 
back a few paces, and stood under a great tree, $ 
waiting. Lightnings flashed round her, and s 
thunders rolled; but her spirit seemed to rise $ 
exultant with the wild and rising storm. Soon $ 
she heard in the distance the hoof-beats of his \ 


horse, coming, coming fast. \ 

“Gerard, Gerard!” she cried, her voice rising } 
on the wind like the call of a spirit. Just then ^ 
came a erash, a blinding, terrible light, a rush- \ 
ing, horrible, deafening sound. Gerard heard j 
it, and hurried on through the gate. The great 5 
tree, shivered to fragments, blocked his way \ 
w ith its rent boughs; and across them lay Vero- $ 
niea, her long hair falling about her in dense s 
masses, her white face, with the smile of weir i* 
come and expectation still on the lips. Was 5 
she dead? <1 

He sprang from his horse, and felt for her ? 
heart. It seemed to him there was still a faint £ 
pulsation. The lightning had spared her, per- s 
haps, and the ^iock stunned her. He got her $ 
upon his horse—how he lifted the dead weight, £ 
never knew—and, supporting her there as ^ 
best he could, he took her home. The storm, |j 
as if it had done its work, subsided. The rain J 
fell still, slowly and heavily, but the thunders ^ 
only muttered sullenly in the distance. \ 

At his own door, his first call brought gar- i 
deners and coachman to his assistance. They J 
took the pale burden, resting on them so hope- 
lessly, into the bouse; and then the men started, i; 
in opposite directions, for the first physician < 
who could be found. They had carried Vero- { 
nica into her own room, and laid her on her $ 
bed. The housekeeper and Rosette were both s 
at hand; and Gerard was hesitating whether to i* 
summon his wife, when he heard her voice, j: 
She had come down, noiselessly, and stood % 
among them, her face scarcely less white than $ 
the one lying so still upon the pillows. ^ 

“What has happened/ Gerard? Is it death?” * 


He told her, as tenderly as possible, what he 
bad to tell. It might, or might not, be death. 
She waited for no more. A capacity for prac¬ 
tical effort, which she had not known that she 
possessed, sprang to life at the occasion. All 
the'methods of resuscitation, of which she had 
ever heard, flashed into her mind, and were at 
her service. Neither brain nor hands failed 
her. She had just one thought. 

“Veronica must live. Who else could console 
Gerard when she left him? Veronica must live 
to be happy when she was gone—to enjoy the 
love which ought never to have failed her.” 

She worked like one to whom superhuman 
strength bad been given. She chafed the long, 
slender limbs, and infused into them her own 
vitality. It was a case in which delay would 
have been fatal, but Alice’s promptness saved 
her. She wrestled with death, as sometimes a 
mother does for the life of her only child. She 
wrenched Veronica from*his hold—caught her 
in the very midst of the black, whelming bil¬ 
lows, and boro her baok to the shore of life. 

Before any physician reached the house, the 
lids had risen from above those dark eyes—a 
faint pulse fluttered in the slender wrist—and 
when Dr. Wrentham came in and looked at her, 
ho said, 

“Your promptness has kept her alive. She 
has a chance, now, for her life.” 

“Then she is not yet -out of danger?” It 
was Gerard who spoke. 

“No, after such a shock as this, fever will be 
very apt to sot in, and she will need careful 
nursing to save her.” 

Before midnight the event had justified Dr. 
Wrentham’s prediction. Veronica was burning 
with fever, and talking in wild, incoherent 
strains—now of Alice, then of Gerard—some¬ 
times of Robert Huger, and sometimes of her 
uncle Tremaine, and the old life before she 
came to “ All-Come-Home.” Gorard had been 
banished from the room; and after awhile Alice 
sent away the housekeeper and Rosette, who 
still lingered, saying that she tirould watch for 
an hour or two alone. She stood there then 
and looked at Veronica—her rival. A tempta¬ 
tion swept over her soul for a moment—a temp¬ 
tation to go away, and take thought for her own 
safety, making her situation the all-sufficient 
excuse—to go away, and leave Veronica to the 
care of others, let life or death eome as it would./ 
Then came the thought—“another might neglect 
her, where I should save her”—and she knelt 
down there and vowed a vow unto the Lord. 

“I i trill save her, oh, God! if human care can. 
Grant me Thy strength l” 
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Two weeks passed after that of constant s give it up—this child, with whom she had meant 
watching. Gerard roamed penitent, wretched, \ to go out of the world. She ^murmured, for the 
despairing, about the house. Alice, at Yero- i first time, against her fate. Why was she kept 
nica’s side, fought her battle with death. It j alive to be the dark shadow between Gerard 
.was strange, but, though she realized nothing J and the sunshine—to make the life she had 
(else, the patient yet seemed to understand \ saved to Veronica worthless? Oh! the bitter- 
Alice’s presence. Sometimes she would look at v ness of those tears that fell on that dead baby’s 
her with a wild, terror-stricken face, and cry, ^ face—burning drops, wrung from the anguish 
“Why don’t you kill me? I would have $ of a breaking heart! 
killed you, if I could.” $ All this time Gerard was so tender of her. It 

Alice took no thought for herself—never J was remorse, she thought; or a kind heart which 
ceased her watch. i; could not let him look, unmoved, on suffering— 

At last, on the fifteenth day, came the crisis— ^ for she had no longer any faith in bis love. He 
that long, heavy slumber, through which so $ began to guess dimly at the cause of her cold- 
many anxious hearts have watched and waited, i; ness; and his very penitence for the thought* 
since the world began. Alice kept steadfast ^ that had wandered from her made him cowardly, 
vigil, with Dr. Wrentham beside her. Hour ^ After a day or two the baby was buried, 
after hour, until the day—it was the last day j; Alice, herself, told where it should be laid—in 
of June—went down,’and the summer night s one of the pleasantest spots in the whole 
came, with its dew, its stars, its brenth of ? grounds, where the pine-trees waved above it, 
peace. It was midnight before the watch ^ and the summer winds blowing through made 
ended. Alice had fallen on her knees at last, \ murmurous music. It was a spot where she 
and was praying silently and fervently that the \ had loved to go—where, iq the days to come, 
life for which she had struggled so long might j| she meant often to carry her heart-ache, and 
be spared. While she still knelt, Veronica’s s weep it out above that little grave, 
lips parted with a long sigh. A shiver ran $ She could not comprehend why she had not 
over her limbs, and Bhe opened her eyes, and j; died. At first she had dreaded death, when her 
met Dr. Wrentham’s, as he bent above her. \ hour of trial came. Latterly that dread had 
“Mrs. Tremaine,” he said, speaking first of 5 been changed to hope and expectation. For 
all to Alice, “your patient will live. It is your J what hhd God kept her alive? Hundreds of 
care which has saved her.” ij times she asked herself this question, as the 

A low cry burst from Alice’s lips—a cry of $ slow, summer days went by her—the long, still 
thanksgiving; and then her head drooped lower, ^ days, in which she made her weakness the ex- 
until she lay in a dead faint upon the floor. $ cuse for banishing Gerard, and lay there, tbink- 
Dr. Wrentham very quietly summoned Gerard, ^ ing her own thoughts silently, 
who had been waiting for tidings in the next ^ 

room; and between them they carried Alice to * XI1 *— UKTO this l. yT. 

Veronica, meanwhile, was disappointing Dr. 
Wrentham’s expectations. When the crisis of 1 
her fever passed, he had thought that she would 
watcher beside Veronica. The pest concen- $ at once begin to recover. But she lay there, 
trated their attention upon Alice. There were < day r after day, gaining no strength, taking no 
a few hours of terrible suffering; and then, in $ nourishment; until at last his practiced eye 
answer to her entreaties, they laid her baby $ perceived that a foe, suror, more insidious, 
girl upon her bosom, cold and dead. The “little s more fatal than fever, had seized upon her 
dark-lashed eyes would never open;” the sweet i; now. She was going into a swift decline. De¬ 
face would never smile; the little hands would J fore consumption, the learning of the schools is 
never twine round the mother’s neck, nor the J powerless. He could do nothing for her beyond 
soft lips cling to her breast. Dead! She held $ easing the pains which would beset her on the 
it close to her. kissing the little, cold cheeks, t way. From her goal there was no turning back, 
and pressing the poor little fingers. $ He told Rosette his conviction. Her care and 

“Oh, my baby, my baby!” she cried, in a $ patience had impressed him favorably; and he 
low, piteous tone; “I meant to go with you. t: left it to her discretion how to break the news 
There was room in heaven for both of us. Why I to her mistress. But of this there was no need, 
should you have been taken, and I loft?” ij That afternoon, Miss Tremaine looked up io 

For hours, in spite of all persuasions, she $ Rosette, who sat, as usual, still and patient be¬ 
held the dead baby in her arms. She coold not * side her. 


her own chamber, and then called the profes- $ 
sional nurse, who was already in the house, to \ 
undress her. Rosette took up the post of 5 
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“I am going to die,” she Baid. 44 You do not J every word was branded upon her heart in 
tell me, but I know it welt How is Mrs. Tre- • letters that had burned their way deep. At 
maine? Did she not take oare of me at first?” j last, when night came, she put it under her 
Alice’s tenderness and unselfish devotion had j pillow, and tried to sleep. Rosette had moved 
touched even Rosette’s heart at lost, and she {her bed into the room, and lay there, night 
answered warmly, jj after night, watching her mistress with a care 

44 Yes, she nursed you until the crisis of your \ which must have sprung from an affection 
fever was passed. They say it was her fatigue | deeper than she had ever expressed. She 
and anxiety which killed her baby. She was > seemed never to sleep. A sigh—her name 
taken ill very suddenly, and her child was born | breathed in the faintest whisper—would arouse 
dead. She has suffered a great deal, but she is j her in a moment. 

in a fair way to get better now. Yesterday the $ That night was very long. Veronica could 
Aurse said that she sat up a little.” ^ not rest. The next morning she was to do 

Veronica turned her face to the wall, and ^ what, six weeks before, she would not have 
shed some bitter tears. Was ever rock so hard \ believed even death could force her to do—to 
that some rod could not be found wherewith ^give back Gerard to his wife. Dim ghosts of 
to smite it? 44 Coals of fire!” she murmured, ijpast hopes and dreams stood like pallid shapes 
44 coals of fire!” With death so near at hand, i> beside her. Sometimes her old, fierce love rose 
she began to see things clearly. She saw Alice ^ up in her heart, and almost mastered her new 
as she was—not a guileful girl, who had wiled $ impulses toward penitence and atonement. But 
another woman’s lover away; but pure, simple, >she struggled, as a strong swimmer buffets the 
true, honestly loved, and faithfully loving, \ waves for his life. She recalled Alice’s days 
generous and unselfish. Oh! to her, how gener- jof weary watching beside her; she thought of 
ous and unselfish—opening her doors to her 5 the dead baby, with its lips that never smiled; 
in misfortune, as if she had been her sister, * and she triumphed once and again over the 
tender and thoughtful to her always, even after \ spirit of evil. 

she had made her believe herself an unloved > When the morning came, she could scarcely 
wife. She hail been counting on Alice’s death, j control her restless impatience until Alice was 
Alice had risked her own life, and lost her {seated in an easy-chair at her bedside. * The 
child’s, to bring her back from the brink of the i> thin, wan face, with the great, black eyes burn- 
grave. She remembered that it was in going \ ing in their sockets, the hectic flush flaming in 
to meet Alice’s husband, to try and strengthen {the cheeks, struck to Alice’s heart with a pang 
her hold on him, that she had gone to her doom. $ of surprise and pity which overflowed in tears. 
From that doom Alice had saved her. Die she i 44 Don’t weep,” Veronica said, with a little 
must, now, but not as she would have died then, s touch of lier old impatience. 44 Are you well 
without space for repentance and atonement. { enough to read?” 

Repentance and atonement! Were they yet \ 44 Yes, I don’t think it would hurt me.” 

possibilities for her? Was she not a murderer? ^ 44 Read that, then—read quickly.” 

But for her Alice’s baby would be alive now. { She drew the letter from under her pillow, 
She must do her best, and then, perhaps, Alice j and thrust it vehemently into Alice’s hand; 
would pray for her. Turning to Rosette, she s then watched her as she read. Soon a light 
bade her go and see if the nurse thought it |broke, wave*like, into the young wife’s eyes; 
would be prudent for Mrs. Tremaine to oome Jthen happy tears fell, and the innocent, tell- 
to her for a little while to-morrow morning. If s tale cheeks flashed again with girlish blushes, 
possible, she wanted to see her. ^She read it all—*drank in the blessed meaning 

Rosette came back soon, with a message from $ of every word. Then, in a passion of joy, she 
Alice herself. She would be sure to come. 5 cried, 

Then Veronica made her bring her desk, and s 44 He wrote this of me! Oh! Veronica, then 
put it on the bed. She summoned strength $ Gerard was not your lover?” 
enough to unlock it, and to touoh the spring of i 44 Yes, Gerard wat the lover I meant. Listen, 
a secret drawer, from which she took Gerard’s \ Alice, while I have strength to speak, and 1 will 
letter—the letter he had written about Alice the ^ tell you all. I loved Gerard, but he did not love 
night after his betrothal, and whioh had crushed*? me.” 

every mad hope of her own heart to dust. She $ She began at the very beginning; and un- 
had the desk put back then, and lay silently J veiled her proud heart for those true, womanly 
holding the letter in her fingers. She did not ij eyes to read. She told all the story of her 
read it over—there was no need for that—its Nearly love; the night when Gerard had said, “I 
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love you,” and the words, which to him meant < that her love for you was the one hope of her life, 
flo little, had been to her as a solemn pledge. i> She is going to die, and we must comfort and 
She told of the reception of his letter about \ sustain her—you and I, her brother and sister.” 
Alice, and the death-blow it was to her heart. ? “But, Alice, you do not know the extent of 
She confessed the hatred that had sprung up, > my sin against you. You do not know the 
side by side, with her great love, and her deli- l power that her love and her beauty had over 
berately formed purpose to win Gerard back. |me. Sometimes I almost loved her; half wished 
She omitted no detail of the life since—not one \ I had married her, because I believed her love 
artifice, one plot, one success—not even the ^ was truer and fonder than yours. Are you sure 
story of the days and weeks when she had ^ you can over forgive me, and trust me as you 
counted on Alice’s death, and lured Gerard on >used?” 

almost to love her. When all was told, she said \ “Are you sure that you loved me first 4 ind 
mournfully, \ best—that you want me, and me only, for your 

“There, Alice, you see you can take him' into $ wife?” 
your heart again. He loved you first, and, ^ “I am sure—do you doubt it?” 
sorely as I tempted him, I do not believe his ^ The tender, truthful eyes answered him; the 
'love has ever really wavered. You have been ij lips that touched his brow with their kiss of 
first and best to him through all. But for me, s peace. 

I dare not ask you even to soothe my death-bed i* “Be sure, then, that I trust you,” she said, 
with your forgiveness.” $ fondly; “ that I love you with a dearer love than 

Alice bent over her, and pressed her lips to t s that of our wedding-day. Now let us go to 
her forehead, before she answered, ;> Veronica.” 

“‘If ye forgive not men their trespasses, $ “Go first, darling; I will follow you pre- 
neither will your Father forgive your tres- sently.” 

passes.’ Could I hope for God’B mercy, in my \ “I take him as your gift,” Alice said, sitting 
own need, if I did not forgive you? I pity you. ij down by Veronica’s side. “You have given 
My heart aches for you. Poor, motherless, •> him back to me. He will come to you soon, 
fatherless girl, and you loved him so. Oh! it \ You must receive him as your brother.” 

was hard-” J For a few moments Gerard remained alone 

Veronica interrupted her feverishly. }, with God and his own soul. It was an hour 

“Say these words, just these .words—‘ Vero- $ with which I would not, if I could, intermeddle, 
nica, I forgive you.’ ” $ Who has a right to sound the depths of his penh 

Alice’s voice, in reply, came sweet and clear tence, or measure the heights of his tbanksgiv< 
as an angel’s tones falling from heavenly § ing? Enough that his soul found utterance, 
heights, ^ and that One heard him who pitieth those who 

“Veronica, I forgive you, as I hope for God’s s suffer, as a father pitieth his children. From 
mercy.” $ that solitary communion with Infinity he won 

“Then go and make my confession to Gerard j; strength. There would be no danger in all his 
—make my poaoe with him.” $ a ^ er Hf® h* 8 t> ar k being tossed about rudder- 

Neither of them thought of Alice’s weakness. 

I think strength came to her in that hour. She 
rose and went, unaided, into the drawing-room, 
and found Gerard there. She went up to him, $ kis9 whose language she understood. Her 
first of all, and kissed him. It was the first j! dream was over—her sacrifice made. It re¬ 
time since she had believed him Veronica’s lover. < mained for her to die. I think she was glad. 

“My wife, my darling I” he cried, eagerly. > From that time Alice scarcely left her. She 
Then a shadow swept over his face. “I am < occupied Rosette’s bed at night, and through 
not worthy of your love, Alice. You would not s the days she sat by Veronica’s side. Strength 
kiss me, if you knew all.” > seemed to be given to her for the hour. In 

“I do know all. Veronica has sent me to £ spite of her watching she grew strong. Her 
snake her peace with you. She loved you very $ eyes were clear and bright, and the delicate 
dearly, and she did not realize what she was $ color came back to her cheeks. In receiving 
doing when she let you see that love, and tried^ back her husband, she had received hope and 
a little, perhaps, to mate you pity and regret $ life. 

her. She has cleared you from all blame—ex- i| One day, when they were quite alone, Vero- 
plained all that had made me doubt you. We «? nica asked calmly, 

must remember that she was motherless, and > “How long do they say I have to live? 


less by any chance gales. 

When he went to Veronica, ho pressed a 
brother’s kiss upon the poor, wasted face—a 
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Answer me truly, Alice. Concealment is false 
mercy.” 

“Dr. Wrentham says it may be a week, per¬ 
haps a fortnight. It might possibly be longer; 
but he does not give ns any hope.” 

Thera was a few moments silence, then Vero¬ 
nica asked again, in a low whisper, 

“Will you send a messenger for Robert 
Huger, Alice? He loved me well, and I want 
to see him before I die. He is the only one, 
except you and Gerard, whom I ever really 
wronged.” 

<A.lico left the room, and came back in a few 
moments. 

“Gerard is going himself,” she said. “He 
will not trust the errand to another. There will 
be time, to-day, for him to reach New York, 
and, I hope, to find Mr. Huger. We may look 
for them back to-morrow.” 

. For all that day Veronica scarcely spoke. 
The next morning she began to grow feverishly 
impatient. She had Rosette dress her freshly 
in a soft, white muslin wrapper, and make the 
room as inviting as if it were decked for a sum 
mer holiday. Flowers were everywhere—roses 
in jars and vases, sprays of roses looping back 
the curtains; roses and heliotrope on the little 
stand at her bedside. 

“They may como in the first train, you 
know,” she said to Alice, when all was done. 

Her hope had not deceived her. With the 
first train they came. AKce looked at her in 
wonder, as she lay waiting for them to come in. 
For the moment she seemed to have won back 
all her old, dazzling, imperious charms. Ex¬ 
citement had kindled her eyes to more than the 
old brightness, and stained cheek and lips with 
vivid color. Robert Huger had been told that 
she was near to death; he was not prepared 
for this vision of splendid beauty. Surely, he 
thought, she would get better. They were mis¬ 
taken. There was no shadow of death on that 
radiant face. She put out her hand to him. 

“I was sure you would come,” she said. “ You 
told me you would not fail me when I sent for 
you.” Then she turned to Alice. “Leave us 
alone, please. I must say what I have to say 
before my strength /ails me.” 

Left alone with her, sitting by her side, hold¬ 
ing her hand, Huger began at last to -see the 
change which had been wrought in her. The 
bright color died out from her lips, and only a 
round hectic spot burned upon either cheek. 
Now he aaw how thin she was, noticed her 
short, labored breathing, and began to realize 
her doom. She looked at his pitying face with 
a sad tenderness* in her dyes. She said, 


\ “It was selfish in me to send for you, I know; 
\ but I thought no one else loved me so well, and 
\ I wanted you to know why it was that I did not 
5 love you in return.” 

ij Then, while he held her hand still, and, hiding 
s all for her sake, never betrayed one throb of the 
S pain her story gave him, she told him all the 
J love of her youth—all the woe and passion of 
s her womanhood. 

£ “If I had not loved him” she said, when she 
<; had laid bare her heart, and all its secret woe, 
5 “I should, I must, have loved you. Sometimes 
J I almost thought I could, for I had no persistent 
jj purpose to make you care for me in vain. I 
^ would have loved and married you, if I could— 
^ but the old madness was too strong. I sent for 
$ you now to tell you all the truth, and see if you 
) could forgive me.” 
jj “My darling, my darling!” 

£ Only that cry, and then, proud, stern man as 
J Robert Huger was, he sank on his knees at that 
!; dying woman’s side, weeping, in a strong man’s 
s agony, terrible to see. She put out her hand, 

J and laid it tenderly on his bowed head. 

I; “Do not mourn for me,” she said. “I am 
j: not worth it. Only tell me you will never hate 
$ my memory—that ^ sometimes, when you are 
< happiest, you will think of me in my grave with 
5 pity and tenderness.” 

.< “Hate your memory!” he cried, passionately. 

^ “Do I not love you? Will not your dead face, 

\ with the turf above it, be more to me than any 
\ living woman’s beauty ? Could I blame you be- 


cause, before you knew me, you had given your 
{love to another? Perhaps, in the new life, when 
j: you see him by his wife’s side, your heart will 
s turn to me, and I shall not be companionless.” 

^ “Will you stay—could you stay a few days 
S with me?” she asked awhile afterward, break- 
J ing the long silence that ha<i fallen between 
'< them. 

^ “Could I! If I may, I will stay with you to 
s the last.” 

5 And “to the last” was not long. The flame 
: of life, that had burned up so brightly with the 
excitement of Robert Hugcr’s coming, but ex- 

< hausted itself, and went out the sooner. In 

^ three days more they stood waiting in the sum-* 
j mer twilight to see her die. There was no more 

< hope, even of days or hours. The dew of death 
ij was on her forehead. Its glassy film was in her 
J eyes. For some time her lips had moved, but 
•' they caught no words. Then, suddenly a glow 
j; of light, the last sparkle of the expiring flame, 

J shone on her face. She cried, in tones ef 

triumph, 

“He who died for me has forgiven me!” 
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284 THE SEASONS COME WITH BLOOM AND SMILES. 

Then she looked at Alice. < music through the pines, above those two 

“Kiss me,” she said, “once more. I wronged $ graves, and she would cherish # them both with 
you, and your revenge has been to love me. You $ a tenderness equal and unfailing, 
have heaped coals of fire on my head.” ^ I told you, in the beginning, the legend of an 

With tears falling fast, Alice bent over her, s Italian wife’s revenge; I have told you pow 
and pressed kiss after kiss on the poor, pale 5 the story of a Christian wife’s—the revenge ef 
mouth. s a sublime forgiveness.- Giacinta was walled 

Then she beckoned to Gerard. s in to die; and the wall that closed so pitilessly 

“You will not scorn me, because I held you i around her was her sepulchre. For her was no 
too dear; but you chose wisely.” $ pity; and not even the man she had loved dared 

Then, with the last smile which they would j> to mourn for her—though I question if he ever 
ever wear curving her lips, her eyes sought ^ slept without meeting, in his dreams, the sad 
Robert Huger. s beauty of her accusing face. Veronica’s last 

“You last,” she said, “for you only loved hours were tended lovingly. The woman she 
me best. I was not good enough for you. What \ had tried to wrong would have given her own 
a strange tangle this world is ?” J life to save her; and, at the last, buried her be- 

He held her in his arms—the woman he would s side her own cherished dead, to wait for the re- 
have died for—dearer to him at her worst than $ surrection morning there 

any other woman’s best. He pressed his lips J There is one man to whom that grave is the 
to hers, in the last kiss she would ever know, $ Mecca of the world. Robert Huger comes every 
for, when he raised his head from that long $ year to “ AU-Come-Home.” He looks, without 
caress, Veronica was dead. $ bitterness on the happiness of Alice and Gerard; 

They buried her—it was Alice’s thought— s he plays with the merry children whom Rosette 
beside the baby. That was the last token of $ tends; but he goes alone to the place where 
forgiveness she could offer to the dead. She s Veronica lies at rest. For him life held but 
would go there in summer days, and hear the i one love, and one hope. They are buried with 
birds sing, and the winds make murmurous l her under those pines. 






THE SEASONS COME WITH BLOOM AND SMILES. 


It FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


The seasons come with bloom and smiles; < 

No bloom, nor smiles my heart can know; jj 

The seasons close In cold and damp, \ 

My tears forevermore must flow. ^ 


Within a lowly grave is laid, 

On which no kindred oyc may rest, 
One whose departure’s left ou earth, 

A seal efrwoe for ay impressed. 

Oh! spirit from some othor sphere, 

Canst thou my constant sorrow know? 
Const thou my sad reproaches hear, 

Or soe my tears of anguish flow? 


Thy soul now formed f<fr all high deeds, 
In unison with all that’s great; 

Alas! to think thon wert so good, 

Both adds and takes a sting from fate. 

He knows that thou art safe in bliss, 
Bnt, oh! we miss thee so on earth; 

As each day, hearts seem false and cold, 
We better learn to know thy wo^th. 

May loveliest blossoms deck thy grave— 
Sweet flowers of innocence and trust; 

Unmeet it were that meaner plants 
Be nourished by thy sacred dust. 




THE NAME OF MOTHER. 

BY FANNIE A. FOOTE. 


Thkre arc words that speak of a quenchless love, 
Which burns in tho hearts wo cherish, 

And accents that tell of a friendship proved 
That never will blight or perish: 

Thero are soft words murmured by dear, dear lips, 
Far richer than any other; 

Bnt the sweetest word that the oar hath heard 
Is the blessed name of mother! 


i Oh, magical word! may it never die 
< From the lips that love to speak it; 

> Nor melt away from the trusting hearts , 

^ That even would break to keep it. 
s Was there ever a name that lived lik> this? 
$ * Will there ever be such another? 

s The angels have reared in Heaven a shrine 
For the holy name of mothorl* 
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MR. CLINTON’S OFFER. 

BT ILL A RODMAN. 


I was wrought up to a desperate deed. In \ 
token whereof I had equipped myself in full > 
armor—curls, waterfall, rats, white waist, etc., \ 
determined that the sacrifice I meditated should l 
be accomplished in a becoming manner. I 

It gives one a comfortable sort of feeling, \ 
after all, this sense of self-immolation; and as I j 
flitted down the stairs parlorward, the rustling $ 
of my stiff white skirts was an agreeable Bound. £ 
My looking-glass and I were usually on very jj 
good terms; but that evening, I felt particularly $ 
pleased with what I had seen over my left shoul- \ 
der just before I left the room. \ 

Yes, I would put an end to it, this wretched $ 
wandering about ever since I could remember; % 
mamma should have a home, which she was so \ 
well calculated to adorn—and I would have a £ 
husband. To be sure, I did not want one, espe- ^ 
cially the one in prospect; but what matter, $ 
when there was so much to be considered, if I $ 
did not have a lover? j 

So I entered the parlor fully prepared to \ 
accept Mr. Clinton’s offer. ij 

Mamina was very pretty and very gentle; she | 
had been left a widow many years ago, and my ^ 
ideas of a father were rather vague and con- J 
fused. We bad a small property that enabled j 
us. to live respectably, in places where living j 
was comparatively inexpensive; but we fre-^ 
quently changed our residence, and while I was | 
absent on a visit to a school-mate, mammon 
wrote to me that she had taken the pretty cot- ? 
tage to which I was getting really attached. I \ 
came home to find a little earthly Paradise, in l 
the midst of a beautiful country, where boating, | 
fishing, driving, and every practicable rural < 
amusement, drew every summer a crowd oft 
pleasure-seekers, who gave quite a fashionable < 
tone to the society. I was in my element, and ij 
enjoyed that summer in every hour and minute I 
of it. * 

I think a certain Frank Gliddon, who is in- > 
separably connected with moonlight rows on t 
the lake, and bits of poetry, and pressed flowers, i 
had much to do with this. H 19 sisters were $ 
“such nice girls,” and they and their mother I; 
had called upon us at once, and shown us every s 
attention. I 

But mamma and I were quite the belles of the > 
Yol. XLVII.—18 


neighborhood, in a different way, of course; for 
every one said that mamma was so dignified, 
and so much of a lady, and so handsome and 
young-looking to have a grown-up daughter; 
but she was not at all gay, and people saw at 
once that they must keep their distance with 
her. I was rathlr a harum-scarum concern, 
always ready forfrolic; and that was why I 
wondered that >#. Clinton, with his learning, 
and grand, haughty air, should have fancied 
me—except that people usually like their oppo¬ 
sites. 

Mr. Clinton’s handsome house—just the kind 
I had always hankered after—brown-stone, 
with a grand entrance, and beautiful bay-win¬ 
dows, to which delicate vines clung in graceful 
sprays, and which looked out on exquisitely 
kept graveled walks, and thickets of rare shrub¬ 
bery, velvet lawn, and glowing masses of bloom 
—with a carriage-house in the distance, pretty 
enough for a small, picturesque family to live 
in; and such horses! the very sight of thoso 
superb bays was enough to drive one wild with 
envy—this beautiful home had been without a 
mistress for years. 

But people were very kind; and there was 
scarcely an unappropriated female, for miles 
around, who had not pitied Mr.* Clinton’s lone¬ 
liness so much, that she had done everything 
but make him a regular offer. It was the 
fashion to go and see him, just as if he had 
been a lady; a fashion, however, that mamma 
and I did not follow, because wo tccre ladies. 

People often have a perverse fashion of going 
where they are not sought; and when I re¬ 
turned from my visit, I found Mr. Clinton estab¬ 
lished as a regular visitor at iho cottage, on 
such a pleasant, friendly sort of footing, that it 
was impossible to treat him like a stranger. 

When mamma said, “This is my daughter, 
Mr. Clinton, of whom jrou have so often heard 
me speak,” the gentleman looked as if mamma, 
in my absence, had turned match-maker, and 
lauded me up until Mr. Clinton had looked for 
an absolute piece of perfection. 

I determined to undeceive him as soon as 
possible; and, with this view, I rattled on in my 
wildest manner, hazarded two or three startling 
remarks, and conducted myself generally in a 
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286 mr. Clinton's offer. 

way that richly deserved a severe maternal re- * became evident that decided measures must 
primand. But dear mamma was not given to \ speedily be taken. Our home would again be 
anything of the kind; and I heard her say, onJ broken up; “The Vines,” the scene of many 
a subsequent occasion, to Mr. Clinton, \ pleasant hours, pass into other hands; and I sat 

“Dear Laura is a little wild—but she really < and pondered over ways and means, until a 
is a niost good and loveable child.” > gigantic scheme of self-sacrifice presented itself. 

“I think I understand Miss Laura thoroughly,” \ “For myself,” said dear mamma, with her 
said the deep-toned voice in reply. “She is a ji usual unselfishness, “I do not care; but I feel 
little spoiled with admiration and flattery, as is \ sorry, dear child, that, at some future day, 
quite natural—but very charming, nevertheless. ] you will have to go penniless to the man you 
It would be a pleasant task to train such a mind ^ love.” 

as hers.” \ I knew she was thinking of Mr. Clinton; and 

“Indeed!” I could not help exclaiming. $ 1 resolved, more determinedly than at first, to 
Things were progressing rabidly, and the two i; sacrifice myself. I became more attentive, and 
conspirators seemed to hatie matters all ar- i; ^ e8S flighty in m y manner toward Mr. Clinton; 
ranged. It was not agreeaqfe this being dis- •» and he was evidently gratified at the change, 
posed of nolens volens —I did not choose to be j* Mr. Clinton was not a bit lover-like, however, 
“trained”—and every separate hair on my will- $ He lectured and advised me rather more than 
ful head rose up in rebellion. j; ever; and evidently regarded me from such an 

Perhaps this was why I letjt a willing eari;i mmen8e height, that I wondered how in the 
to Frank Gliddon’s ridiculous speeches, and 5; world I should ever get on with him, after I had 
played the part of passenger in his pretty littlo \ married him, and what he expected me to 
yacht, while mamma and Mr. Clinton talked $ call him. I could almost fancy him saying, 
demurely on shore. He certainly behaved very £ “Madam, my first wife was a Percy, and she 
well, (Mr. Clinton, I mean,) and displayed no $ would not have dared to take such a liberty!” 
feeling of pique at being pushed aside for at; I sighed considerably over Frank Gliddon; 
younger admirer. He came and talked to me, s f° r I had discovered that, if I did not “feel it 
whenever Frank Gliddon was out of the way, ji to be my duty” to marry Mr. Clinton, I should 
sensibly and composedly, as if he felt that ho i; certainly love him. But dear mamma liked 
was ever so much older than I; recommended v beautiful and luxurious things, and I could 
me books to read; criticised my drawing and £ place her in just such a home as she was fitted 
piano-playing; and even presumed to lecture ^ f° r * Frank had never told me that he loved 
me for exposing unprotected shoulders to the s me > except with his eyes; and he was only a 
night air. * $ young lawyer, who could not give mamma the 

I supposed this was part of the “training,” $ luxury I coveted for her. 
and I felt indescribably amused. When matters ^ So, I adjusted my dress, on that eventful 
reached the proper pitch, Mr. Clinton would | evening, with the calmness that resolution in- 
probably say, in that faultlessly gentlemanly \ variably gives; for Mr. Clinton had whispered 
way of his, “You have been a very good girl, < to me, in the afternoon, that he had something 
Laura, very proper and obedient; and I shall \ to say to me alone—would I Bee him? I had 
now reward you by making you my wife, when | given him my promise; and althhugh I knew 
I can continue your education indefinitely.” \ that Frank Gliddon sat alone and dismal in his 
There was something very winning, though, in > bark—the Fairy Queen—my mind was made up, 
Mr. Clinton’s deferential attentions to mamma { and I descended to my fate. 

I could not but think he displayed considerable \ I encountered mamma on the stairs, who 
“strategy” in this. “Get on the mother’s side,” > hesitated when she saw me; perhaps she trem- 
is an old adage. But I often laughed to myself, l bled for my happiness, for she must have read 
as I thought that the two plotters little knew \ a stern resolve in my eye; and whispered 
what / knew. ^ timidly, as she pressed my hand, 

Frank Gliddon was becoming troublesome, J “ Try not to hurt Mr. Clinton’s feelings, darl- 
for I could scarcely make up my mind whether $ ing, even if you are surprised at his communi- 
I loved him or not, and I rather dreaded being $ cation. Do not let him see anything that will 
alone with him. His sisters, too, became des-J annoy him, for he is very sensitive; and re- 
perately affectionate; and I was afraid th'at £ member, Laura, that I have endeavored to con- 
matters were really getting to be serious. * suit your true interests.” 

At this juncture, mamma received a letter* “I know you have, dear mamma,” I replied, 
communicating the loss of our little all; and it $ with a kiss; “but never fear that you will have 
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any trouble from mt —my only desire is to see $ 
you happy.” $ 

“Mamma’s face was fairly illuminated as she £ 
passed mo; and with the consciousness that I $ 
had a great deal in my power, I entered the $ 
parlor where Mr. Clinton was waiting for me. ^ 
Of course, I did not expect him to go down jj 
on his knees, as that would not have been at all ^ 
in character; but I was not quite prepared for jj 
the benignant, fatherly style of address with ij 
which Mr. Clinton greeted me. jj 

“My dear child,” said he, taking my hand jj 
with a very composed sort of affection, “ I sup- $ 

pose that your mother has prepared you-” \ 

“Mamma has told me nothing!” I exclaimed, I 
pettishly, for I felt provoked that he Bhould \ 
.want to get rid of the trouble of making me an | 
offer. “I am here simply in answer to your? 
request of this afternoon.” \ 

Not a bit of help should he get from me, and < 
I quite enjoyed his surprise. \ 

“At least,” he continued, after a somewhat jj 
awkward pause, “you imagine the purport of jj 
my communication? for utter ignorance on the jj 
subject must be feigned.” $ 

My cheeks were blazing—never had I encoun- jj 
tered so ridiculous, so humiliating an adventure. $ 
He evidently expected mo to answer his ques- ^ 
tion before he had asked it; but I would stand jj 
this no longer, and, rising hastily, I exclaimed, > 
“I do not understand enigmas, Mr. Clinton; * 
you will excuse me if I leave you until you have jj 
something definite to say.” 

“ * Something definite to say?’ ” he repeated, 
with a smile. “What I have to say is ‘definite’ 
enough; but I feel a natural embarrassment at 
asking a beautiful, well-grown girl of nineteen 
to receive me as her father. But as your mother l 
has consented to take me as her husband, I hope $ 
you will not be very obdurate. Shall we seal $ 
the compact, Laura?” v 

And before I could realize this sudden change $ 
of base, Mr. Clinton had folded me warmly in j; 
his arms, and bestowed a fatherly kis5 upon me! i 
Dear, cowardly mamma! She could not face j 
her grown-up daughter with this confession, and $ 
had wisely left Mr. Clinton to break it. \ 

“Qh, I am so glad!” I exclaimed, in a rap- < 


.. -......... -A... 

ture. “I will love you dearly, and I am very, 
very glad for mamma—she needs some one to 
take care of her.” 

“I think.” replied my papa elect, “that a 
young gentleman who shall be nameless has the 
same opinion respecting you.” 

I ran to my room, and threw myself down on 
the bed literally shaking with laughter. Was 
ever anything so ridiculous perpetrated be¬ 
fore ? I had worked myself all up to sacrifice 
pitch, and, lo and behold! I was “not the person 
wanted!” I must confess to feeling a little 
humiliated—but, one comfort, no one knew it{ 
and I resolved to keep my own counsel to the 
best of my ability. 

“I am so glad,” said mamma, brightly, when 
we talked matters over, “that you received it 
as you did, Laura. Mr. Clinton was very muoh 
pleased, and I had almost feared that you did 
not like him. He was amused, though, at your 
perfect unconsciousness,” she continued, laugh¬ 
ing; “and. I really wonder that you did not sus¬ 
pect when you saw him here bo often.” 

How could I confess that, in my vanity, I had 
appropriated these visits to myself? I bent down 
lower over my work, to hide a smile at my own 
blindness, and mamma went on: 

“Your governess scheme, of which you have 
sometimes talked since our misfortunes, will 
have to be given up, Laura, for I am quite sure 
that Mr. Clinton would never allow it. Ho has 
been very generous, very noble; but I could 
not bear to speak to you of him—grown-up 
daughters do not always look favorably upon a 
mother’s forming new ties-” 

I stopped her mouth with a kiss, and felt so 
happy to think that I bad not got to marry Mr. 
Clinton, myself, that I almost danced upon air. 

The next evening, Frank Gliddon cornered 
me somewhere among the vines, and told me a 
hackneyed old story that was first whispered to 
Eve in Paradise, but which has the peculiarity 
of appearing new every time it is told; and I 
was silly enough to be very much interested in 
it. As Mr. Clinton did not want to marry me— 
having had the good taste to prefer my more 
attractive mamma, I was obliged to take up 
with Frank. 


WELCOME TO THE 

BT ALEXANDER 


SPRING AGAIN. 

A. IRVINE. 


Hakk! the rain-drop* softly faHing, 
Softly in the silent wood, 

As it Dryad spoke to Dryad, 
Whisp'ringin the solitude. 


^ Cool the balmy air is blowing, 

| Greenly shoet* tho Winter grain; 

jj Trees are budding, flowon blooming— 

s .Welcome to the Spring again! 
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UNLUCKY BAB. 


BT IBANK LBS BENEDICT. 


I have ft weakness for telling you about won< i 
derful children; but of all my pets, I think I j 
never enjoyed any young imp’s misdeeds and \ 
wickednesses as much as those of Bab Warrener. I 
She was christened Barbara, I dare say, but \ 
nobody ever called her by the impossible name— jj 
and the christening seemed to have had very | 
little effect upon her in any way. $ 

Not that she meant to be bad, poor Bab; it * 
was usually her attempts to reform her cha- | 
racter, and come out on the pattern of the model s 
children in books, which led her into the worst £ 
of her difficulties. * 

She had a host of brothers, sisters, and youth- 5 
ful cousins; and some time during each summer \ 
the whole troop were sure to be invited at her i 
aunt Gordon’s residence. The dear old lady, s 
never having been lucky enough to stumble on \ 
children for herself, was doubly fond and patient l 
where other people’s were concerned—a fact of > 
which the youngsters were perfectly aware, and \ 
of which they took every advantage, as a matter \ 
of course. { 

Whatever their sins might be, that blessed I; 
aunty always stood between them and penance, $ 
when they were called up to judgment by their \ 
rightful guardians, and, by hook or by crook, j: 
bore them off unscathed from the effects of \ 
parental wrath or duty. $ 

Yet, although the elders knew as well as the j: 
young ones that the month at her house was \ 
certain to be one continued carnival of defiance $ 
to all the wise rules with which they governed < 
their flocks, not one of them could resist paying ^ 
the annual visit to the dear old spot where they ^ 
had played as children, and which retained all * 
the pleasantness and hospitality for which it 1 
had been renowned during the time when aunty > 
Gordon herself was a child. | 

It was just in the middle of the summer visit, > 
gayety and mirth were the ruling deities among l 
the whole crowd, old and young, when Miss < 
Bab, for the first time that season, distinguished \ 
herself by a performance that quite drew her \ 
out of the temporary seclusion in which she had \ 
vailed her brilliancy. 5 

Letting the horses out of the pasture, trying \ 
to ride the colt, falling off the swing, nearly \ 
killing herself by tumbles out of the apple- \ 
trees, fights with the boys because they called * 
288 


her “Tom” for following them about, and sub¬ 
sequent tears, which produced another fracas, 
because they called her “baby,” and other ex¬ 
ploits too numerous to mention, not having 
counted at all, and creating no sensation what¬ 
ever, from the fact of their having been of daily 
recurrence during each successive visit in which 
Bab had borne a part, any time after the one 
wherein she treated the company to colic-con¬ 
tortions, and shrieks, and squalls, in her cha¬ 
racter of a small demon in baby’s long clothes. 

Everybody had been reading Elsie Venner— 
that is, everybody among the grown up flock— 
and Bab had heard the book discussed when no 
one supposed her about, until she was quite 
insane to get the volume in her possession. 

Bab was ten. She was learned in the Arabian 
Nights; could discourse fairy tales by the hour; 
but since she had obtained a surreptitious feast 
of Ivanhoe and Waverly, in which she made 
terrible havoc among the proper names, and 
had seen As You Like It played—thanks to a 
bachelor uncle, who had conveyed her to the 
theatre without leave or license—her imagina¬ 
tion had taken a grand stride. Now she only 
held on to the fairy stories to please the little 
ones, despising the relations of her own age, 
because they showed no inclination to stray 
with her into the realms of romance, and pre¬ 
ferred getting up preparatory visions of Christ¬ 
mas presents to dreaming of palaces and kings. 

The girls were too busy with their dolls to be 
road women and unhappy sovereigns, as Bab 
proposed. When she tried to tell them about ft 
tournament, and inspire the boys with a desire 
to become knights, they laughed in her face, 
declaring that Bab was getting “luny”—a de¬ 
lectable phrase they had caught from one of the 
farm-laborers, and with which they were pro¬ 
perly charmed, as might be supposed. 

In the meantime, Bab was hunting the coveted 
book from room to room, never losing sight of 
it with her eager eyes until the elders had done 
with it, and it was left to repose upon one of 
the library shelves, from which the small maid 
could purloin it without fear of being discovered. 

She regarded neither play-time or meal- 
hours, though usually very punctual when both 
were concerned, until the fascinating story was 
finished. 
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If the tale had half the effect upon you that 
it did on me, you can readily understand what 
a state of mind a nervous, imaginative child 
must have been in by the time she reached 
the end. 

Bab was fully persuaded that, like Mrs. Ten¬ 
ner, her mother had been bitten by a rattle¬ 
snake, and consequently, she was partially ophi¬ 
dian in her nature, the same as Elsie. 

The fact that her maternal parent had died 
when Bab was two or three years old, did not 
in the least matter to the very limited compre¬ 
hension of the case the creature could bring to 
bear—sho was a snake to all intents and pur¬ 
poses. That was tho reason she was so dif¬ 
ferent from the other children; and since this 
book came into tho bouse, she had noticed 
several of her older cousins looking at her and 
whispering in a mysterious way, and that was 
what they meant. 

She examined her neck and wrists carefully, 
to see if there was any spot or mark on either 
which should betray her mixed origin, but there 
was nothing visible except berry-Btains and 
briar-scratches; however, that made no differ¬ 
ence—Bab was sure the signs were to be found 
somewhere, if Bhe could only recognize them. 

She regretted deeply that she never had pos¬ 
sessed, like Elsie, a reformed cannibal for a 
nurse; and she wished devoutly that her easy, 
good-natured step-mother would abuse her, or 
do something so that she could be wicked, and 
conduct herself in the pleasant way customary 
with the heiress of David Venner, because now 
ehe might as well be wicked as not, since she 
would not be in the least to blame for it. 

She tried a deal of preparatory wriggling be¬ 
fore the glass, she nearly blinded herself trying 
to flatten her forehead, lay, and tied herself in 
bow knots, upon a bed-quilt, as a substitute 
for a bearskin, ran out her tongue and hissed, 
as near as possible, like an unfortunate milk- 
snake she had seen the dairy-maid kill down at 
the spring-house, growing more excited and 
frightened with the success of every fresh ma¬ 
noeuvre, until she was really quite near a species 
of insanity. 

Sho was a snake, there was not a shadow of 
doubt; and between horror at the thought, and 
a vague, shivering sort of delight, she worked 
herself into what would have been very pretty 
nervous spasms, if she had only been old enough 
for such delectable performances. 

She must terrify somebody as much as she 
had herself. Away she danced down into the 
garden, where the children were at play, and 
darted in among them, hissing, wriggling, and 


growling—not remembering that the latter ac¬ 
complishment could scarcely be accounted for, 
unless there was a spice of wild beast as well as 
reptile in her composition. 

At first, the children were angry at her break¬ 
ing up their play, and reviled her dreadfully; 
but she only hissed the more, and whirled round 
and round, darting her tongue out, squirming 
and writhing until they grew as frightened as she 
was herself, and all began to scream at once. 

“Bab, what’s the matter!” Oh, Babby, 
don’t!” 

“Hiss— Biss —his-s-s!” snarled Bab, sobbing 
and choking, as the human struggled with the 
newly discovered ophidian part of her nature. 
“The snake! the snake!” 

“Ohl oh!” yelled the children. “A snake’s 
bitten Bab! Mother! Aunty Qordon! Any¬ 
body! Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

“No, me!” Bab tried to explain. “Snake— 
my mother! Hiss-siss!” 

Round she flew in eccentric circles, and round 
flew the little ones after, in a state of dread 
fascination, till one of the boys of her own age 
tripped her up, and then she bit him, and 
straightway was horrified at what she bad done, 
and cried, 

“ You’ll die! You’ll die!” 

The others shrieked louder than ever, 

“Come, somebody! Oh! oh! A snake’s bit 
Bab, and Bab’s bit Tommy—and we’re all being 
killed! Oh, aunty Qordon! Oh!” 

Tom, the vicious, was trying te wreak ven¬ 
geance on B&b for his bleeding thumb; she was 
doing her best to flatten her forehead, like Elsie, 
and make another spring; and the rest were 
screaming and crying in horrible concert, when 
down from the house rushed a party of mothers 
and aunts, frightened out of their senses by 
the row. 

“Bab’s bit! Bab’s bit! The snake! The 
snake! And she’s bit Tommy! Oh! oh!” was 
all they could gain by way of answer to their 
questions; and, in the meantime, Bab and Tom 
were in the very fiercest of their battle, rolling 
over and over on the grass, too furious to see 
or hear. 

The first thing was to separate the com¬ 
batants. 

“You bad, bad children!” cried the aunts. 

“She bit me!” yelled Tom. 

“it’s the snake! It’s the snake!” screamed 
Bab. “Let me go! Let me go!” 

“Where is the snake?” they demanded, in 
terror. 

Nobody could tell, but the fright of the elders 
set the children off afresh, and they yelled, 
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44 The Bnakel The snake!” 5 tier, seemed likely to cling to her through all 

Mothers and aunts took instant refuge on S coming time, 
garden chairs and benches; a few true enough i During the next fortnight, Bab was made per- 
to the Taunted maternal instinct to pick up their l fectly wretched, and I have not the slightest 
offspring; and the scene of confusion waxed in- \ doubt that she would have done something quite 
describable, until aunt Gordon appeared in the \ desperate if aunt Gordon and her gentle step- 
midst, and in two seconds had restored quiet l mother had not stood her friends, protecting her 
after some inexplicable fashion of her own. tin every way possible. 

“Keep silence, big and little!” said she.? However, the affair had one good effect. Mrs. 
“Now then, Tom, what ails you?” I Warrener discovered what an excitable creature 

• “Bab bit me so!” I she had to deal with, and being possessed of 

“The snake,” cried Bab, beginning again to \ more common sense than usually falls to the lot 
Whirl and hiss, and eluding the grasp Mrs. Gor- < of women who have children to rear, she took 
don tried to fasten upon her. 44 The snake!” \ measures accordingly. 

44 It’s bit her!” exclaimed the children. \ Instead of trying to plant a grave-stone on 

“Call the men!” shrieked the women. “It \ Bab’s imagination, she set to work to train and 
may be here yet; call the men,” and then they \ cultivate it as she would have done a rare and 
yelled too. \ beautiful plant, so that it might cast luxuriant 

“What’s that by the bench?” moaned cousin \ blossoms over the girl’s whole life, instead of 
Fanny. 44 Oh, I saw it jump—there!” ’ running into a wild, noxious weed, which would 

Three of the aunts were perched upon that j become a nuisance to her, and everybody con- 
very bench. At the words, they sprang off \ demned to live near her. 

simultaneously and fell over each other; then < Off all those who teazed and worried her, 
it took Mrs. Gordon several moments more to $ Fanny Horton was the most persevering and 
quell the fresh tumult. | unforgiving, urged on, probably, not only by 

44 Are you bitten, Bab?” she asked, catching ^her natural inclinations, but because she was 
hold of the child and keeping her quiet by main i considerably laughed at for having seep an im- 
force. \ aginary snake skip about the garden bench. 

“No—no!” howled Bab, adding her Bobs to 5 There were many failings of poor Bab’s which 
those of the other children. *laid her open to ridicule, and Miss Fanny occu- 

44 Then what is it?” demanded aunty. 44 1 \ pied more of her leisure time than was necea- 
declare, I believe you’re all crazy! Fanny $sary or good-natured in urging on the little 
Horton, come off that garden-chair—you act ^ ones to torment the child. 

like a fool! Now, Bab, what is the matter?— >; Bab could not learn to spell. It really seemed 
tell me at once? Did you see a snake?” ija hopeless case; and her writing would have 

“No, no!” moaned Bab, feeling the ophidian ^puzzled an Egyptian priest, however skilled in 
die within her before her aunt’s firmness. “My £ hieroglyphics. She knew nothing abou tfigures, 
mother—my mother!” j and punctuation and capital letters were dread- 

“Your mother?” said aunt Gordon. 44 What $ ful mysteries to her; but in every study where 
does the child mean? Your mother has driven ^ her imagination could help, she was far beyond 
over to the village.” I the other children. 

“No, no!” sniveled Bab, trying to hiss, but l So Bab’s days were made a torment to her, 
promptly restored to her senses by a warning | and her nights were spent in weeping as bitter 
shake. 44 My other mother—the snake bit her, | as Mariana’s, in the Moated Grange, or any 
and I’m a snake, and I ain’t to blame, and it’s ^ other poetical heroine, only she was not so fond 
in that man’s book—hiss, siss—there!” \ of letting her troubles bo known. She was a 

The way in which all this had come about > wonderfully proud little thing, and it very sel- 
dawned upon their minds, and the aunts gene- \ dom happened that she allowed her tormentors 
rally would have given Bab a furious scolding, J to see how much they made her suffer. She 
but aunt Gordon, in order to avoid it, took the > tried her best to control her temper* too, for 
child away and put her in bed. j her biting that wretched Tom had made her 

They kept the book-ease locked after that, j thoroughly ashamed and conscience-stricken; 
but it was not to be supposed they should allow \ and she really began to believe herself the 
Bab to forget that exploit. Grown people and \ wickedest child in the whole world, 
little ones tormented her until life became a \ But before the visit was over retribution over* 
burthen; nicknames without end were bestowed j took Miss Fanny; and I may as well finish my 
upon her, and the one which Tom gave of Bat- j record of Bab by an account of it, since she 
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had a good deal to do with the final winding up 
of matters. 

Fanny Horton was considered the beauty of 
the family, and a terribly spoiled creature she 
was; good-hearted and nice at heart, but fiery 
as a little torpedo, and continually exploding 
without waiting to know whether she was right 
or wrong. 

She was engaged to Will Sprague—a matter 
entirely confided to aunt Gordon, and shrewdly 
suspected by the whole troop of relatives. Even 
the little girls had talked the affair over among 
themselves; they knew very well who the letters 
were from that Fanny received twice a week 
and went off to her room to read; and Bab in 
particular was interested, because she was in 
the habit of seeing Sprague in town, and was 
an immense favorite with him. 

At aunt Gordon's request, Fanny had written 
to Sprague to come out and spend a fortnight; 
and this Bab knew, because she heard them 
speak of it one night, after she had gone to bed, 
her crib being in cousin Fanny’s chamber, and 
aunty having come in for a gentle gossip. Bab 
longed to listen, but she was an honorable little 
thing, and she called out, 

“ I ain’t asleep, cousin—don’t be angry—I 
can’t help it.” 

“Oh, you troublesome weazel!” cried Fanny. 
“So you listen as well as bite, do you?” 

“Oh, I don’t!” pleaded Bab; “indeed, I 
don’t.” 

“For shame, Fanny,” said aunt Gordon. “I 
am sure Bab is very honest; she let us know 
she was awake as soon as she thought she was 
hearing anything we would not wish her to 
know.” 

“I wouldn’t tell, anyhow,” urged Bab. 

“Well, well, go to sleep, Rattler,” Baid 
Fanny, impatiently. 

Bab was a little hurt; but aunt Gordon’s kiss 
consoled her, and she put herself to sleep, 
trying to think of some way to make Fanny 
Kke her once more, and deciding that when 
Will Sprague arrived, she would consult him 
about it without loss of time. 

*&ut Will Sprague did not arrive; and when 
tife'day on which his answer ought to have 
COBfO,.Miss Fanny went out on the verandah 
when she saw Michael approaching with the 
letters for the house, and hastily turned them 
over to find the one belonging to herself, but it 
was not there. 

“fire these all, Michael?” she demanded. 

“Indeed, ma’am, they bees; I’d rayther take 
twice the journey than disappoint ye.” 

Into the house walked Fanny without paying 


any attention to Mike’s flattering remark, and 
down on the hall table she flung the pile of 
letters, too much vexed to think of calling tto 
owners. 

The next day no letter, nor the next; and on 
the third, one reached her from a young lady 
friend, which fanned the kindling flame into a 
fierce blaze. This was the paragraph which 
did the mischief. 

“I really thought you* flirtation with WiU 
Sprague was something serious; I fancied yon 
were engaged—when, without warning, he is 
going to marry that heiress, Miss M&rtyn, from 
Baltimore. It must be true, because her aunt 
told Miss Ross so. The old maid has just come 
here from Saratoga, where she heard the news, 
and saw the happy pair. So, you see, you have 
lost another of your adorers; and my faithless 
Charley Foote has gone off on a hunting expe¬ 
dition in the Adirondac Woods, and never gave 
me an opportunity to refuse him, which I really 
did want to do. I am afraid he is a very wise 
bird, 

“Oh! I forgot to say old Miss Ross thought 
either Sprague had jilted you, (the idea!) or 
you had jilted Sprague, and she asked him 
which it was. You know what an impudent 
thing she is, and he said, <Oh! gfve the lady 
the credit, by all means!’ 

“They have invented the loveliest trimming 
for the new style-” 

Fanny never learned what the trimming was 
like, or for what species of garment it was In¬ 
tended. Down she flung the letter, and all the 
anger that had been in her heart for days burst 
into a flame of jealous fury, which inspired her to 
do the most reckless and defiant thing possible. 

She seated herself, and wrote a terrible letter* 
to Will Sprague—not speaking of his having 
failed to answer her letter—not alluding to the 
report which had reached her, but calling him 
all sorts of names that were at all proper for a 
young lady to employ; and ending by bidding 
him an eternal farewell, and warning him, of 
course, as women always do in such letters, 
that he was not to dare utter her name even m 
his thoughts. 

She kept up for three days; not even aunt 
Gordon suspected that anything was wrong. 
Nobody but Bab, who heard her cry at night, 
and held fast to her secret, and desired so ear¬ 
nestly not to be guilty of listening, that she 
half smothered herself by wrapping her head 
in the bed-clothes to shut out the sound of 
Fanny’s sobs. 

Then came a letter from Will Sprague, written 
in a fume, of course, telling her ho was off for 
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California; that she had made him hate the \ bering Bab for spectator, having a sheet stuffed 
name of woman; that the world was a howling j in her mouth for fear of any stray sob getting 
desert, and her sex the fiends that drove men 5 out, and her eyes so foil of tears, that she seemed 
to destruction; and all the other choice flowers ? to see aunt Cordon and Fanny dimly on the 
of rhetoric which angry lovers have lavished on 5 other side of a pelting rain-storm, 
each other from the time that angry lovers could i Bab did not go to sleep until quiet was re¬ 
put their wrath on paper. ^ stored; and you may be certain that the next 

And all this Bab was fated to hear and know. \ morning she woke with her head full of cousin 


She seemed doomed to be thwarted in her con¬ 
scientious efforts to do her duty. 

She woke up in what seemed to her the middle 
of the night, and, lo and behold! there was a 
lamp burning in the room, and aunt Gordon sat 
in an easy-chair, with Fanny at her feet, sob¬ 
bing out her griefs to that compassionate rela¬ 
tive, who had been bearing the troubles of 
everybody connected with, her ever since she 
was old enough to hold up the weight. 

“And now I don't know whether he was 
really false,’ 1 sobbed Fanny. “It seems he did 
answer my letter—at least he says so—and he’s 
going off to California.” 

“Then he can’t be going to marfry Miss 
Martyn,” said aunt Gordon. “Fanny, I think 
you have done wrong; you ought to write to 
him again.” 

Never! Fanny would die—there was no pos¬ 
sible method of martyrdom she would not un¬ 
dergo, if necessary; but humble her pride, write 
fairly and clearly—never! No heroine ever did 
such a thing, and it was quite natural that 
Fanny should be as headstrong and absurd as 
all young people in love have been over since 
there is any record made of them or their pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Bab didn’t want to listen, but it was too late 
, to cry out, and pretty soon she was sympathiz¬ 
ing so deeply with Fanny’s trouble, that she 
forgot she had no right to hear, as completely 
as she overlooked the ill-natured, cruel way in 
which Fanny had treated her during the past 
fortnight. 

She was quite able to comprehend the affair, 
though it seemed to her that the whole trouble 
hinged on the fact of the missing letter; but 
before she could get it quite straight in her 
mind Fanny’s wails redoubled, and it required 
all aunt Gordon’s powers of eloquence to re¬ 
duce her to anything like the calmness suited 
to that late hour of the night. 

“He may go,” said Fanny, “a base, heart¬ 
less flirt, like all men! I never want to hear 
. his name mentioned again; I’m a fo^ool to 
care!” 

Then she grew indistinct and hysterical again, 
and altogether there was a quite tragio scene 
enacted there in the bedroom with silently blub- 


5 Fanny and her troubles, looking at her with a 
i strange admiration mingled with her pity, and 

1 ' regarding her as a sort of wonder, who ought 
to be put in a book as large as Waverly. 

The next afternoon Fanny went away to spend 
5 a couple of days with a friend, who lived within 
$ a morning's ride, very much subdued in spirit, 
^ but quite determined to hide her suffering. 

5 It was a lovely day, but Bab had no heart to 
5 amuse herself; so, in order to get away from 
$ the other children, who never were quite happy 
jj without her, although they did teaze her so 
£ cruelly, she watched her opportunity, and, with 
j the Swiss Fum ily Robinson in her pocket, climbed 
i up a great apple-tree on the lawn, as lithe and 
jj nimble as a cat, to the intense delight of one of 
^ the bachelor uncles, who observed the procecd- 
*; ing from the window of the library 
jj Presently along came a troop of the children, 
5 with loud calls for Bab by all the varied names 
s under which they were in the habit of address- 
$ ing her, 

i; “Bab! Cabbage! Robert! Rattler! Only 
J come, and we’ll be good. Wo want to play 
$ Pussy Wants a Corner! Oh, do come!” 

* But Bab never answered. She was perched 
\ comfortably in her retreat, dividing her atten- 
$ tion between Swiss Robinson, Fanny’s sorrows, 
^ and the half-ripe apples, and had no intention 

I of descending to the lower regions of fun and 
quarrels. 

But luck was against her—it always was. 
Tom Game under the tree. Bab’s book slipped 
^ and fell; Robinson’s Family took Tom right on 
£ the end of his saucy little’nose, and caused him 
^ to perform a war dance, while the children 
s shrieked with delight. 

$ “Oh, Tom!” said Bab, “I didn’t mean to— 
51 didn’t, indeed!” 

\ For a wonder Tom accepted her excuses, and 
$ took the matter good-naturedly. 

$ “Come down and play,” said he, “and I 
s won’t pay you off—not this time,” ho added, 
$ in a tone too low for her to hear. 

So down Bab slid, singing, 

“ There was a young lady of Lucca, 
b Whose lovers bad all forsook her; 

\ But she cllmbod up a tree, 

> And cried Addle do dee, 

? And ombamuwed the people of Luoca.” 
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So they played for some time very peaceably, 
till Tom was tired, and wanted to stop, and re¬ 
membered that he had Bab to pay off—and they 
had a rather severe skirmish; after which Bab 
abjured human society for the rest of the day, 
wandering off down into the woods, which 
stretched between aunt Gordon’s place and the 
Tillage. 

She made herself Yery happy hunting flowers 
and mosses, and thinking how content she should 
be if she could only be shipwrecked, like the 
Robinsons, or carry pistols, like Flora M‘Ivor; 
and a variety of other matters which made a 
strange jumble in her head, as was usually the 
case with her dreams and fancies. 

But down by the brook she saw soma blue 
flags growing, and she must have them. There 
was a board for a bridge, and by lying down on 
that she could reach the blossoms; but, just as 
she liad laid herself flat, the board slipped and 
let her slide into the mud, where her hair caught 
in a root, and a great green frog jumped right 
over her, and Bab yelled murder. 

She was picking herself up, and wondering 
how she should get to the house and consign 
herself, unseen, to aunt Gordon’s mercy, when 
alio 8aw something that made her take a leap 
that rivaled the one the spotted philosopher had 
executed across her. 

At the edge of the board lay a white object; 
it was a letter that Borne one had dropped, and 
it had lodged in the mud, and might never have 
been found if the board had not proved treacher¬ 
ous for the express purpose of getting Bab into 
trouble. 

With a scream Bab pounced on it. A letter, 
indeed, with Fanny’s name on the envelope in 
a chirography which Bab had many times seen 
and recognized as that of Will Sprague. 

The happiest child that ever fell in a brook 
was Bab. Sho forgot her muddy face and torn 
dress, the fears of a lecture; everything but the 
thought that now cousin Fanny would make 
friends with her, and not be angry with .Mr. 
Sprague any longer. The creature had no idea 
of heaping coals on Miss Fan’s head, so absurd 
and babyish was she. 

She held the letter carefully in her round hat, 
ran back to the Bpring and cleansed herself as 
well as she was able, and then started for the 
house. 

Bab had a great work before her. A sudden 
inspiration had dawned upon her, and she would 
proceed to act without delay. 

Fanny was gone, so that the letter could not 
be placed in her hands, therefore Bab would 
keep her secret even from aunt Gordon. She 


would write to her favorite, Will Sprague, in 
her own remarkable style. She would be the. 
one to set matters right everywhere and with, 
everybody; and Fanny would never call her 
Rattler again; and Will Sprague would look 
at her so kindly oat of those great eyes tf his— 
she would do it. 

For once her plans were not thwarted. She 
reached the house unperceived, and got up to 
her room, where she made free to fling her 
soiled apron out of sight, leaving confession to 
a more convenient opportunity, while she rushed 
off to find ink, pens and paper wherewith to ac¬ 
complish the mighty task before her. 

She hid the letter under the mattress of 
Fanny’s bed. She was going to sit down in 
tho room to write, but she might be intruded 
upon there, and she cast about in her mind for 
the safest place. She Belected a garret, to which 
she had several times climbed by means of a 
ladder, where there was more dust than was 
agreeable, and where wasps’ nests did greatly 
abound; but all Bab thought of was complete 
privacy—so she hurried thither without loss of 
time. 

Iu that peaceful seclusion, tormented only by 
fears of the yellow-jackets that buzzed inquisi¬ 
tively about her, Bab began the arduous labor 
of composing her letter to Mr. Sprague. 

If the child only could have put her ideas 
straight, she would have done well enough; but 
she was in a terrible flutter, haunted by the fear 
that Sprague would be on his way to California 
before her epistle could reach him, divided be¬ 
tween her desire to do something kind by cousin 
Fanny and her dread of rousing that young 
woman’s ire, so that, altogether, the missive was 
likely to prove a wonderful effort, indeed. 

Her hands trembled so from excitement that 
the pen at first walked about the paper in tLe 
most remarkable fashion, tho words ran together 
as if each letter had been a centipede, the ink 
would make great blots, and Bab was quit* 
frantic before she had half finished; still she 
persevered. ' 

One thing in her confusion she did not forget— 
her letter should have “punctuation marks!” 
Only a few days before, her mother had been 
trying to explain to her the different meanings 
of the mysterious signs; and Bab was greatly 
fasoinated with the appearance of the colons— 
and she determined to gratify her fancy to the 
fullest extent on the present occasion. 

All through her letter she distributed the twin 
dots in the oddest places, forming the most 
ridiculous jumble possible; but she was quite 
satisfied with the show they made, and worked 
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fluthfully for Beveral hours, till her fingers were 
#oiored to the bone with ink, and her white 
apron looked like a map of some hitherto un¬ 
known and miraculously shaped continent* 

And this was Bab’s letter: 

Bear Mr. Sprao —Cousin phanny was mad 
cause she did notte get your leter and I hope 
you wont go off to Kala: (she made a colon and 
a big blot answer for the rest of the word, which 
was quite beyond her powers of orthography,) 
for I have found your Leter: in the mud and 
wet my feet only I have nott: tell cousin phanny 
because she is not Hear not becos I am annyed 
about the Snake so this is hopping you will 
come: And be Lovers with cousin phanny just 
like Waverly becos aunt gordon says phanny 
always was sossy when she was: Mad: for she 
oride all knight and I herd her when I was 
awake cring to becos she caled me: Wratler: 
and I bited tom but I don’t mean to Bite any 
more and I want cousin phanny to Love me 
and I don’t want you to think I am a bad girle. 

And this: to you: 
from your Ever true: 

Babry. 

The poetical winding up was prigged from a 
remarkable Valentine she had seen in the nurse 
girl’s hands; and it seemed to her to make a 
conclusion too apt and beautiful not to be ap¬ 
propriated to her own use. 

She had in her possession an envelope found 
among some waste papers Fanny had given her, 
on which was Sprague’s name and address, 
flung aside on account of a blot; but Bab had no 
leisure to think Bolely of trifles of that sort—in 
went her letter, and was carefully sealed. 

Without thinking k necessary to ask any¬ 
body’s leave, she started for the village and 
mailed her epistle, heroically giving her three 
brightest pennies to buy a stamp; and if that 
was not the highest sacrifice she could have 
offered, I know very little about children. 

It is useless to attempt to describe the state 
of excitcntent in which Bab lived during the 
next three days—lived and held her peace— 
keeping her cherished secret with an art pecu¬ 
liar to the feminine species, bo that nobody sus¬ 
pected she had one. 

She sang and danced, and was the life of the 
house, and sometimes drew condemnation on 
her head; but her bachelor Uncle and aunt Gor¬ 
don stood her firm friends, and insisted upon 
it that there was more pleasure in the child’s 
worst freaks than in the very best behavior of 
the model children, of whom there were two or 
three among the brood. 


\ On the fourth day home came Miss Fanny, 

\ pale, and a little low-spirited—very tired, she 
\ said; but honest Bab understood what that. 

1 meant, and pitied her accordingly, though 
Fanny was cross, as people in trouble are very 
likely to be, and turned Bab out of the bed- 
' chamber without the slightest ceremony, 
s ««I am going to lie down,” said she, “and I 
| can’t have any chattering monkey disturbing 
< me.” 

| Bab walked down stairs in silent dignity. 

} Cousin Fanny was going a little too far; she 
$ should not try any more to be friends with her. 

5 But by the time Bab got comfortably established 
in the great hall window, at work on a moss- 
v basket she was making for aunt Gordon, she 
^ recollected how much trouble Fanny had gone 
> through with during the past days, and she re- 
s lented. It was as natural for Bab to find ex- 
* cuses for people she liked, as it was for her to 
get into all sorts of difficulties. 

Just then she remembered the letter she had 
left under the head of the bed. If^Fanny should 
have one of her restless fits and find it—she 
didn’t want things to turn out so; but nothing 
could be done. She wanted to be good, and so 
couldn’t run up stairs calling “fire,” or commit 
any other bad day frolic, which would be likely 
to draw Miss Fan out of her retirement. 

She had not long to think of it; there was a 
i slamming of doors—down stairs rushed Fanny, 
j calling, 

$ * 1 Aunt Gordon I Aunt Gordon! ” 

' Bab started to her feet and dropped her moss- 
j basket out of the window, ruining it hopelessly 
J in the fall, and stood staring at Fanny, who was 
j dashing toward her with the open letter in her 
$ hand. 

\ Sho saw Bab standing there, as pale and 

I guilty-looking as if she had just been dis¬ 
covered in some capital crime, and it flashed 
upon Fanny’s mind that she had worked her 
* this wrong. 

| “ You stole my letter!” she exclaimed. “Oh! 

iyou bad, bad child! Bab Warrener, never, 
J never will I forget this, if wo both life forever!” 


B^ really could not speak; she stood and 
Urembled, forgetting the good she had done, 
5 and feeling more and more guilty as Fanny 
$ poured out her passionate execrations. 

\ Aunt Gordon heard Fanny’s voice, and came 
\ out of her room. At sight of her, Bab broke 
!> loose from the bold her cousin had laid on her, 
$ and rushed up to her aunt, shrieking, 
s “I didn’t, aunty, I didn’t! Oh, I ain’t bad!” 


Then words were gone, and she could only 
sob and choke, while Fanny went on, 
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“It is the letter Will wrote. Oh, aunty I she 
had taken it and hidden it under my bed.” 

“Barbara Warrener!” cried the old lady, in 
horror at the thought. 

The sound of her full name struck as much 
terror to Bab’s unaccustomed ears as sentence 
of death might to a criminal, and she began to 
howl louder than ever. 

“I didn’t,” she gasped; “it was in the mud. 
I found it—Mike. Oh, oh! and I wrote, and—” 

She could not tell them the truth of the mat¬ 
ter ; but her broken words assured both her re¬ 
latives that whatever part she might have had 
in the matter, it was not one of willful mischief. 
They tried to soothe her. Fanny was so fright¬ 
ened by her hysterics, that she forgot her own 
distress, and they lugged Bab into Mrs. Gor¬ 
don’s room and tried to bring her to her senses. 

Each time she got a little composed she would 
try to tell how it had all happened; then the 
tears and sobs would come again, and all she 
eould utter was, 
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“I ain’t—Mike—I found it—I thought after 
I wrote—Fanny would—and he’ll come. Oh! 
oh!” 

“Who’ll come?” they demanded. 

Bab was near the window; just then she 
looked out, gave another shriek, and darted 
into the hall. 

Will Sprague had that moment arrived, and 
was coming in with the baohelor uncle, who 
held Bab’s wonderful epistle in his hand, and 
was reading it with shouts of laughter. 

At the cry she gave, Sprague saw the child, 
ran to her and caught her up with a gust of 
kisses. 

“ Tell Fanny,” she oried, “ I ain’t wicked, and 
I shan’t never be a Battler—never no more!” 

The explanations Were made, and Bab was a 
heroine. Will Sprague and Fanny have gone 
to California together; and I have always 
warned Bab I should put her in black and 
white; and I can fancy her dismay when she 
reads this little recital of her exploits. 


THE OAK TREE. 

BT MBS. AMNA BAOHH. 


A Touxo Oak Tree on a bill-aide grew; 
Round it the Wintry tempests blew; 

O'er it the scathing lightning flashed; 
Through it the sullen rain-storm dashed. 
Bnt tho Oak raised its head, 

As though it said, 

" No storm shall ever prostrate me!” 

Wilt thou be like that brave Oak Tree? 

The morning light mode its branches sheen 
The evening dew kept Its foliage green; 
The breeze of 8pring bade its buds unfold. 
And Autumn tinted its leaves with gold; 
And, through good and ill, 

The Oak throve still, 


And said, “They both shall profit me I** 
Wilt thou be like that wise Oak Tree? 

Year after yonr has paid toll to Time, 

And the Oak is now in its stately prime. 
The dove in its boughs a nest has made; 
The traveler blowes its gracious shade; 

And the Ivy fond, to the Lord of the drove 
Clings, like Beauty leaning on Love. , 
Through good and ill. 

It has striven still, 

And now stands the Pride of its native HflL 
Oh I may not Friendship hope for thee, 

That thou wilt be like that grand Oak Tree. 


WITHOUT THEE. 

BT EMMA M. JOHNSTON. 


My life flows as a sullen river, 

Since thou and I are parted ever— 

A sullen, siiont stream, 

Whose darkness bears no gleam. 

It flows along its wasted shore, 

Where the bloom bath fled forever; 

Sweet flowers and wild’riug green, 

Cheek to cheek they no more lean. 

Down through the morning's rosy brightness; 
Down through the evening’s silvery whiteness 
It rolls; nor light nor bloom 
Break up its heavy gloom. 


No white*miled barque, like angel, on it; 
No hope-filled vessel sails upon it; 

Nor gny, wild bird to bring 
A ripple with her wing. 

Its deepening depths to blackness grow; 
Its lone heart beats as the surge below; 
There comes no blissful calm, 

Nor breeze with lips of halm. 

A dreary thing it flows forever, 

Since thon and I are parted ever; 

Parted, it can bnt flow 
A stream of deepest woe. 
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005TIICUSD FROM PAGI 233. 

CHAPTER V. ^ thing undescribable, which gave the effect of 

The apprentice waited with some impatience 5 manliness to his presence. His mouth had a 
for the return of his patron’s wife. He was dis- l firm set expression, his eyes was full of thought, 
appointed in not attending her to the end of > unnatural to his years; yet his smile was sweet. 


this singular court visit, and irritated by the 
airs assumed, or rather habitual to the splen¬ 
didly dressed pages who passed in and out of 
the ante-room, glancing at his city habiliments 
and handsome face with supercilious surprise, 
as if he had been a wild animal just oroken 
loose from the royal menagerie, which the work¬ 
ing men of the city were taxed to support in 
the town. 

But, impatient and annoyed as he was, the 
lad kept his post, far too loyal for any thought 
of returning home without his charge. Still 
tho minutes seemed hours to him, as they crept 
heavily after each other; and angry tears 
gathered more than once into his eyes as he 
heard footsteps approaching only to bring dis¬ 
appointment in the form of some stranger, far 
too busy in affairs of state or pleasure to give 
much heed even to his singular presence there. 

At last Mistress Shore appeared, walking 
swiftly toward the outer room, followed by the 
court page who had summoned her to the town. 
Xever had the boy seen her so brilliantly beau¬ 
tiful—a whole summer of roses seemed burning 
on her cheek. Her blue eyes shone with 
excitement; her hand, unsteady and restless, 
grasped at tho folds of her robe, or uncon¬ 
sciously pushed tho wimple back from her face. 

Philip looked at her wonderingly; she seemed, 
for the moment, transformed into a being more 
grand and resplendently beautiful than any¬ 
thing the lad ever looked upon before. She 
saw him, and came up to where he stood. 

“I have got tho order,” she said, hurriedly, 
“now let us go.” 

“It must be a thumping one,” muttered 
Philip, “ to set her off in this way.” 

But even this pleasant soliloquy wns cut short 
by the appearance of a young man dressed more 
richly than any one Philip had seen about the 
court that day. With every appearance of ex¬ 
treme youth, this person bore with him some- 
296 


\ his air free from all embarrassment, and his 
\ dress, as I have said, sumptuous in the ex- 
? treme. 

5 His hair, delicately perfumed, fell- to his 
^ shoulders in waves, without absolutely curling. 
;> His under vest was striped with blue and yellow. 
\ His tunic, which fell half way to his knees, was 
$ of a deeper tinge of blue, but the velvet was 
\ half covered by a border of ermine, and orna- 
^ mented with knots of gold and aiglets of uncut 
^jewels, lie wore the garter about his knee, and 
J a collar of jewels fell across his bosom. In one 
i; hand he carried a tall hat or cap, from which 
<; a scarlet plume swept downward like a flame. 
1 There was a good deal of significance in this 
$ young man's dress, which Jane would have re- 
l coguized had her court life been more than a 
day old, for his vest had the baudekin stripe, 
and such colors as royalty favored most pre¬ 
dominated in all his garments. 

But Jane saw nothing of this. She was, for 
one moment, dazzled by this dress, and then re¬ 
cognized the face with a quick exclamation of 
surprise. It was the young man whota she had 
% seen with the king, at the towers, the day after 
j the battle of Barnet. 

$ Her exclamation reached the young man's 
S cars. He paused, looked at her in evident sur- 
s prise a moment, and, turning from his course, 
j approached her. 

| “Your presence here, fair dame, almost con- 
\ vinces me that the inmates of those grim old 
< towers escaped unharmed; but I would fain 
s know of a certainty that no serious ill beset the 
young lady ?” 

“She is well, and quite unharmed, fair sir, or 
my lord, as I should say,” answered Jane, 
blushing vividly. “The towers are a heap of 
ruins, but-” 

“But the lady—where, in that desolate re¬ 
gion, could she find shelter?” questioned the 
$ young man, interrupting Jane’s rapid speech. 
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“When I saw you here, it struck me that she, 
too, might have found a home in London.” % 

“No;” answered Jane, innocent of any con* 
struction that might be put on her words. “ She 
refused to come with us, refused to leave the 
neighborhood of the towers till after the gorse 
is in full bloom.” 

“Han!” 

The youth gave a little start, and uttered this 
singular ejaculation under his breath. 

Jane looked at him curiously, and saw a faint 
glow pass over his face. 

“Our sweet young lady loved her old home,” 
she said, “and naturally turns with reluctance 
to the humble roof we have to offer her.” 

“But where is she now?” questioned the 
youth, very quietly. “Safe, I hope’” 

“She is with my father, and both safe and 
well.” 

“But this father—does he live far from the 
towers?” 

“You might have seen his house from any 
window of the old keep; it stands on the edge 
of the moor.” 

“A long, low farm-house of stone?” 

“Yes; the only one that stood between the 
battle-field and the towers.” 

“Oh! I remember it. A young boy stood 
shaking his fist at us as we rode by. One of 
our people would have cut him down; but the 
lad looked so frail, 1 bade him forbear.” 

“It was Albert—my brother Albert; a poor, 
delicate witling, who loved Sir Hugh, and wor¬ 
ships the young lady. His wrath meant nothing 
but devotion to them. It was he who fired the 
towers, hoping thereby to warm his master into 
life. Save where his heart reasons falsely, 
there is no evil in the dear boy.” 

“You seem to love him, dame?” 

“Love him?—Indeed I do. It is the do- 
formed, sickly, and helploss, that woman ever 
love with deepest tenderness.” 

“Is this so?” questioned the youth, casting 
a furtive glance at his own shoulder, which wrs 
a little elevated from its fellow. “Is there a 
feeling deeper than vanity, and more subtle than 
admiration, by which woman’s soul may be 
won? The idea is worthy of cool thought.” 
These thoughts passed through his mind, but 
found no speech; he only said, 

“I am glad, since the boy was your brother, 
fair dame, that my men did not cut him down. 
So Mistress Chichester is in hiding at yon lonely 
atone house. I trust she will find safety there.” 

With a slight bend of the head the youth 
passed on, smiling a little as he went. 

Then Jane hurried down into the courts of 


\ the Tower, in a wild state of commotion, walk- 
i; ing swiftly one moment, and falling into thought 
| the next. Philip followed her, crimson with 
anger, and vigilant as a fox. In her preocou* 
pat ion, Jane had seemed to forget his presence, 
% and that he had been delegated as her protector, 
i; They came down to the fleet of barges that 
$ lay near the Tower stairs; and Jane paused a 
5 moment on the steps, looking wistfully at the 
£ silken canopies, and velvet cushions, which 
\ made the royal boats resplendent in the sun- 
ij shine. A world of troubled thought came into 
^ her face as she turned it resolutely toward her 
i own humble craft, with its clumsy oars and 
{tattered sideB. She walked down the steps, 
j: gathered her robe up from the stones, and sat 
$ down on one of its bare benches, half scornful 
\ of its meanness. 

jj “Pull quickly! bid the men pull quickly!” 
■: she said, in breathless haste, “or some one will 
ij see us in this ill-favored thing.” 
ij “ Why, it was the finest barge on the Thames,” 
s cried Philip, reddening with anger. “The mas* 
ij ter bade me spare no pains nor money to make 
^ this visit redound to the credit of us city people, 
<; and I obeyed him well. You were content 
j enough, fair mistress, when we started down 
j; the river.” 

$ “Yes; but I had not then—I—I had not then 
ij seen how beautiful a river craft could be made. 
^ Oh, Philip! it must be a grand thing to be a 
\ queen!” 

I “ Marry, I think so; but then, in old England; 

< here we havo but one of that sort,” answered 
i the boy; “and, for my part, a comely city dame, 
§ with a good husband and plenty of money to 
«! spend on furred kirtles and silk wimples, need 
jj not envy the queen on her throne, the more 
ij especially that our good King Edward is said 

< to forget her, now and then, when he comes to 
| our city feasts, if the aldermen chance to have 
^ buxom wives.” 

J “But I don’t believe it—nothing ever will 
s make-me believe it. Aldermen’s wives, indeed: 

\ Tho king is too grand, and handsome, and kind, 

! to be slandered by every palapert tongue that 
dares to wag against him. So I advise thee, 

^ Philip Gage, to keep closer council of vile 
^ thoughts, or never expect to be my escort to 
i the royal palace again.” 

| “Hoity, toity!” answered the boy, whistling 
jjlow, “has our visit come to this? The xoyai 
i order must be a sum worth naming to turn that 
l pretty head topsy-turvy at .once. Why one 
l would think the king had made vViiliam Shore 

5 the crown jeweler, and his wife- ” 

l “So he has—so he has,” cried Jane, eagerly 
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^There is nothing which his majesty will not $ who will, this visit to the Tower has given Wil- 
bestow on us.” v liam Shore’s pretty wife a court air ihat will 

The boy opened his eyes wide, ajid again the $ astonish the city.” 
whistle broke long and low from his Ups. $ By this time tears stood in Jane Shore’s bean- 

“And all because of the emeralds?” he said; i tiful eyes, and her Ups quivered like those of a 
“they must have been rare stones.” \ teased child. 

“No, not altogether because of the emeralds; $ “Philip, this is unkind,” she said, in her old 

but_but-” l natural manner. “What have I done # that thou 

Jane broke off her eager speech, and colored \ shouldst flaunt me so?” 
scarlet under the boy’s eager glance. \ Thp boy’s countenance fell, a strong man 

“ Because he has heard how cunning a hand < could not have resisted that beautiful face, that 
your husband has at the goldsmith’s work. Is \ pleading manner. His young heart gave way 
that it, Dame Shore?” j at once. 

“Dame Shore 1 I wish, PhiUp, that thou \ “Nay, sweet dame, heed me not. I am a 
wouldst learn a more debonair Btyle of speech. \ hound, a jack all, and several other wild beasts 
Heard ye not how courteously the gentlemen \ together. Bestrew me if I ever bring tears into 
about the king’s palace spoke when they ad- i those blue eyes again, if you did treat me—head 
dressed me? Learn a Uttle breeding of them, l boy in our establishment—like your lackey 
Philip Gage, that is the way to rise, both in ^ After all, what more meet, the queen herself 
oourt and city.” ji did not look more like a queen than you did, 

“The way to rise!” exclaimed the boy; “be- $ coming out from King Edward’s presence.” 
strew me, dame, if 1 know how to take all these $ “Is that so? Did I, in sooth, have an air 
grand airs.” *5 of the palace?” cried Jane, smiling brightly 

“That is hardly to be expected,” answered ^ through her tears. 4 Philip, I am sorry that 
the beautiful woman, out of her new-born ^ sharp words have passed between us; thou 
vanity; “nature, sometimes, makes distinctions hast a keen eye and taste above thy station, 
which rank cannot keep down.” ^ So the city wife did not shame her breeding. 

“When was such nonsense beaten into that \ Methought the young noble that we met, with 
pretty head—within the last hour, I’ll be sworn,” $ the red plume in his hat, spoke to me as if I 
cried the boy. “Now, if thy good man takes l had been a lady born.” 

my advice, ho will send some other messengers “Had he spoken in any other fashion, my 
with his jewels when he has more to selL Wild < stick would get acquainted with his ears the 
^roses and city dames are out of place at King > next time he passed the city gates!” exclaimed 
Edward’s court.” I the boy. 

“And you will say this?” cried Jane, start- s “But there was no cause. Philip, marked ye 
ing—‘you will say this to my good man?” $ not how he held his cap in one hand while he 
“Marry will I,” answered the lad, tossing his «: talked with us?” 
head. “Who shall stop me, an I wish it?” jj “As well beseems the proudest of the land, 
“But he would think something strange, and \ when so comely a dame pauses to give him oom- 
be angry with me,” said Jane, a good deal $ pany,” was Philip’s gallant reply, 
frightened. \ “But dost thou think me so very comely?” 

“Well, let him. When staid oitiiens send \ asked Jane, blushing, 
lightsome whirlagigs of wives on errands to the \ “Braver than the queen by half. Why, she 
king, they should be wide awake to the way j is getting old.” 
their heads are turned. Why, dame, that is | “Nay, that is treason!” 
exactly the way her majesty’s highness held up ? “Then nftturejs treason; why her majesty is 
the skirt of her velvet robe as she tripped across * full eight years older than the king.” 
the room.” j “Ten, Philip, ten!” cried Jane, eagerly. 

Jane dropped the silken skirt she (ad been i “Well, ten be it; then her hair.” 
so daintily lifting from contact with the bottom s “Nay, that is beautiful; it fell around her 
of the boat, as if a shot had gone through her l like a mantle of sunshine.” 
hand. 1 “I saw more than one silver thread in it,” 

“And that lift of the head—what will our oity \ answered Philip, 
dames say when they see it?” cried the per- \ “That was where the light glinted over it. 
sistent young rogue, whose whole sold was given £ Nothing can be said against her majesty’s 
up to mischief. “Then the glove emwrought \ beauty, nor of her goodness, 1 dare say.” 

With silk on the back. Well, well, gainsay me } “Methought she scanned William Bhorc’s 
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wife Tight sharply from the corner of her eyes,” 
•aid Philip, laughing. 

“What, me? Nay, nay, this is but jesting. 
Look, Philip, we are close to the city, how grim 
and old it looks. 1 ’ 

This conversation had subdued the flutter of 
excitement with which Jane left the Tower. 
The lad’s shrewd and often curt observations 
fell like dashes of cold water on her exhuberant 
vanity; and when she landed at the water stairs, 
a sort of dread seized her, as if she had com¬ 
mitted some wrong which her husband might 
grieve over, or rebuke in his gentle way. 

“Come with me, Philip,” she said, anxiously, 
“William may wish to question us both. As for 
me, it all Beems a bright dream, which I must 
not dare remember.” 

The lad followed her with cheerful good-will, 
and they entered the goldsmith’s house together. 
Shore was in the family parlor back of his ware- 
room, reading, for he was a studious man, and 
naturally turned to books when his business left 
him an hour of leisure time. When Jane came in, 
he looked up a little excitedly, for she had been 
absent two frill hours beyond the time allotted 
to her journey.” 

“So we are back at last, sweetheart,” said 
the woman, flushing red under that steady gaze. 
“Have we been gone very long? Did you ex¬ 
pect us? Well, it*was not onr fault. One has 
to wait so long before being admitted—not that 
we waited; but, somehow, it takes a long time 
to run down to the Tower.” 

“But you sold the jewels? Why not tell mo 
that the first thing?” said Shore. 

“Oh, yes, of course! I took them to the 
queen, who admired them more than anything. 
Then—then—well, of course, a page went with 
me to the king, who asked the price as if he 
had been bargaining for so much thistle-down, 
and wrote out an order on his treasurer; hero 
it is.” * 

Jane took a slip of parchment from her bosom 
and gave it to her husband; but all her nervous¬ 
ness had come back, and her band shook as it 
held forth the order. 

Shore examined it closely. 

“Why, tins is for fifty pounds more than the 
amount charged for the emeralds,” he said, sur¬ 
prised by the fact. 

“ I do not know, the king wrote it with his 
own hand,” said Jane. “Something he did say 
about adding enough to buy me a new vest and 
kirtle for the aldermen’s ball next week; for he 
asked if I—^that is, if we should be there.” 

“But we shall not/* said Shore, gravely. 

“Nay, but his majesty asked me, and I said 
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<yes; knowing well that if you proved crosa- 
\ grained about it, your sister and John Halstead 
< would take me with them.” 

I 1 5 Shore smiled; he had no objection to the 
\ pleasures his wife wa9 so fond of, so long as 
\ they did not include him, and keep him from 
| his books. To people of his olass, the alder- 
\ men’s ball was a great aversion, where the 
highest merchants of the city went with their 
wives and daughters. Sometimes these civil 
festivities were honored by somo of the court 
gallants; and once, when the king waB greatly 
in need of money, the gay monarch had himself 
danced a galliard with the chief magistrate’s 
wife, and left a kiss on the blooming cheek of 
the mayor’s danghter, an aot of condescension 


{ which was worth thousands to his depleted trea¬ 
sury. 

If Jane had feared close questioning from her 

I husband, her apprehensions were soon swept 
away, for he was in one of those tfioughtfril 
moods that sometimes made him a silent, if not 
s moody, companion. The price which his wife 
S had obtained for the emeralds was more than 
\ satisfactory. She seemed cheerful and well 
\ pleased with her visit to the court, and he had 
$ no farther curiosity about the matter. Philip 
\ went away, not finding his presence needed, 
>and thus the beautiful young wife was left to 


*her own most dangerous thoughts. She went 
\ up to her bed-chamber and sat down, drawing 
$ a deep sigh of relief as she found herself alone. 
£ A little steel mirror hung against the wall, and 
s to this she went first, looking shyly at the face 
< it reflected. 


5 “And this is the face he thinks so beautifijl,” 
> she said, in a low, exultant voice. “Am I alive? 
5 Was it the King of England who said this ? * More 

( beautiful than the queen; the loveliest creature 
his eyes ever dwelt upon.’ These were his very 
words. My hand, is it so small and white ? Nay, 
I could fancy the flush here yet where his lips 
touched it. How hard it was to wrench it from 
his grasp; how the rings flamed on his fingers. 
5 I am glad he could not find one small enough 
\ for mine, for I must, perforce, have hid it away 

I from my good man. Ah, me! I wish William 
had taken the gems himself. All these thoughts 
crowd on me so that my heart pAnts under them. 


>1 wonder if Philip saw the red spot on my band; 
\ the lad was angry because he was left behind, 
j but that was no fault of mine. Was it for me 
> to order the king’s pages? How respectful they 

I were, these handsome young fellows—noblemen, 
obe and all. Nothing less can wait upon royalty, 
the king teld me so himself.' How happy the 
queen must be with a monarch for her husband, 
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the handsomest man in the world, too; that 
smile—I wish he hadn’t smiled on me so. It 
seems as if I had been drinking delicious wine, 
which will not leave my head. Ah I that is Wil¬ 
liam’s step—what if he questions me? I must 
tell him the truth; but shall I dare? Well, yes, 
it was nothing—looks are not words; the clasp 
of a hand is no uncommon thing. Ah, me! how 
could I put all this into language ? There is no 
wrong in it. He said nothing—asked nothing; 
and yet—oh! I am very unhappy. Let me lie 
down and rest awhile; William was not coming 
up stairs. I heard him go out and shut the 
warehouse door.” 

Jane lay down on her bed, hoping to smother 
the tumult of thoughts that swelled through her 
mind; but it was all in vain. Every word, every 
look of the handsome young monarch, who had so 
deliberately fascinated her innocent nature with 
his wiles, seemed rooted in her heart. She could 
not think steadily. The husband whom she had 
loved, if not with her whole being, at all events 
honestly and well, now seemed almost like an 
enemy—she was afraid of his presence. When 
his foot at last sounded on the stairs, she gath¬ 
ered the kirtle over her head and pretended to be 
asleep, fearing that he might question her. But 
Shore was a pure-minded, unsuspicious man, 
who knew little of those evil stories circulated 
so generally about the king and his really pro¬ 
fligate court. His wife had gone to the Tower, 
if not at his request, at least with his consent; 
and he had no idea that, with her usual frank¬ 
ness, she had not told him all that passed. He 
was glad to have found a ready and profitable 
sale for the jewels consigned to him, and was, in 
fact, the only thoroughly contented person con¬ 
cerned in the transaction. 

He came up to his wife, where she seemed to 
be sleeping, and, lifting the wimple from her 
face, looked down upon her with grave tender¬ 
ness. 

“Poor thing! the journey has made her 
feverish,” he muttered; “she is weary enough, 
and needs sleep.” 

He bent down and kissed her hot cheek with 
the soft touch of a falling rose-leaf. Then he 
took her hand, smoothed it softly between his 
two palms, and laid it down on her bosom, 
whieh rose and fell unequally on what he sup¬ 
posed to be her disturbed slumber. After this, 
ho went down stairs again very softly, fearing 
to wake her. 

The moment he was gone, Jane sat up in bed, 
wakeful and unhappy. For the first time in her 
life she had shrunk from her husband’s kisses, 
and avoided him deceptively. She felt like a 


criminal hoarding stolen treasures in her bosom. 
But he, all unconscious, bent his way into the 
streets of the city, and everywhere spoke warmly 
of the king and his munificence to the people. 

Philip Gage, finding his presence little heeded 
at the goldsmith’s, made his way to the house of 
\ John Halstead. This singular man was, in fact, 
j his master; and the shrewd boy had come to so 
\ many of his secrets, that he was already half in 
\ confidence with the momentous errand whioh 
t kept the faithful Lancastran in London. The 
£ lad went heart and soul with his master; twioe 
; in his life he had seen Margaret, and her in* 
? fluence ever him proved lasting and forcible, as 
5 that which had always gained adherents to her 
£ cause whenever she could sue for them in person. 

> Philip always went readily to court whenever 
{ an opportunity offered, for there he was certain 

to pick up some intelligence that was useful to 
l his master; but never had he returned so bitter 
£ and dissatisfied as now. What he guessed or 
\ dreaded the boy would have found great diffi- 

> culty in explaining, even to himself; but deep 
\ in his heart he felt that something was going 
; wrong, and his honest heart burned when he 
j thought of Shore’s wife, so innocent and good, 
; transformed in a single hour, as he had seen 
£ her, by the flatteries of a few pages and idle 

> courtiers. The boy thought nothing worse than 
^ this; but there was pride of cast even in the 
J tradespeople of London, and be felt wounded 
5 that Jane Shore, the very pearl and queen of 
J city dames, should bo so ready to forget her 
l old friends in an hour’s experience of regal 
[ splendor. 

I “Let her wait,” he said to himself. “When 
the good King Henry has his own again, and 
our lofty Queen Madge sits in the place of that 
golden-haired puppet at the Tower, Jane Shore 
^ may be made a lady in dead earnest. If the 
Earl of March finds his interest* in knighting 
[ city people who famish him with gold, how 
\ much more will she of the Red Rose regard 
[ them when they have put her back on her hus- 
\ band’s throne? Wben that time comes, John 
\ Halstead, and *all who help him, will ruffle it 
| with the best in the Tower palace. Who knows 
j but Philip Gage may wear his gold spurs then, 
land pretty Constance Halstead be a lady-in- 
5 waiting? I wonder that Shore clings so to this 
^ House of York when all his friends are on the 
£ other side. But he is a quiet man, and loves not 
\ civil strife. After this he will be more closely 
\ bound to the handsome Edward than ever. To 

I own the truth, I like not this visit of ours; in 
any point of view it promises mischief.” 
Indulging in these shrewd thoughts, and 
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walking deliberately along the streets, Philip \ Constance laughed. 

at last reached John Halstead’s warehouse, and, i “My aunt Jane, for one/* she said, a little 
passing through it, went up stairs where the > proudly. 

family resided. The front room was daintily, j “Yes, your aunt Jane, first. But I wish, Con- 
nay, even luxuriously furnished; for Halstead \ stance, that she had not been half so comely.” 
was a rich man in the city, and his thriving $ “ But why ?” asked the girl, surprised. “For 

trade warranted this unusual splendor. Into j my part, I love her the more dearly because 
this room Philip went with the freedom almost of | she is so fair to look upon.” 
a son, and found the young girl he called Con-j “And I love her best for your sake, Con¬ 
stance sitting at an embroidery-frame, working \ stance.” 

diligently, with skeins of many-colored silk jj The young girl blushed soarlet, and in her 
hanging around her white neck, and her white > confusion tangled the skein of silk she was un¬ 
hand dashing in and out upon a red rose which j folding into a snarl. 

grew into life on her canvas. * “See what you have done,” she cried out, 

Constance looked up as the apprentice came | half pettishly; “ this comes of meddling about 
in, and held her thread suspended, regarding ^ an embroidery-frame, which no man or boy can 
his dress and appearance with surprise. ^ understand.” 

“What, another holiday?” she said, smiling j! “But I know how to hold the skein while you 
pleasantly. “Why, Philip, you are getting to S wind it,” answered the apprentice, sinking to 
be so much of a gallant that I hesitate to speak $ his knees with the grace of a prince. “Come, 
to you. What is the meaning of this?” $ try me.” 

“I have been to court, Mistress Constance, J The youngster looked so handsome in his 
and have seen her majesty, the queen.” \ holiday dress and curling hair, kneeling before 

“\yhatyou, Philip? When, where?” \ her, with both hands held up, that there was 

“This very morning. I went with Mistress \ no resisting him—so Constance put the con- 
Shore.” \ fused skein on his hands, and stooping over 

“What, my aunt?” \ them, began to ravel out the shining threads 

“Yes, if she will condescend to be oalled so, j of silk with wonderful patience. Once or twice 
which I doubt.” * her face came so close to his that she could feel 

“But—but what did you go for? I thought $ his breath on her cheek; but she gave no sign 
you, like us, preferred to keep aloof from the ij of annoyance, save that the cheek took a more 
Earl of March, save when the service of our j peach-like red, and her eye-lashes drooped, till 
liege lady demanded a sacrifice!” \ the poor fellow could only catch gleams of 

“And so I do; but Master Shore besought me > chestnut hair shining under them instead of the 
to act as his dame’s escort to the Tower, and I \ frank gaze he panted for. 
went.” | “Constance!” 

“Dear aunt Jane,” said the girl, “she likes \ The young girl started, and caught her breath, 

the reigning house, and this visit must have \ “Dear me!” she exclaimed, “you have made 
been a pleasure to her. So you saw the lady \ me tangle the silk worse and worse.” 
they call queen. Is she lovely, at a near view, [ “Forgive me—I could not help it,” expostu- 
as people say she is?” \ lated the boy. 

“Marry, every one to his taste for that,” an- j “Besides, your hands Bhake so.” 

swered the lad. “She has a soft, noiseless* “I know it, Constance; but that is because I 
walk, like a cat on velvet; a side-long glance of > shake all over.” 

her blue eyes, which reminds you of that same | “That is strange—it is not cold,” answered 
animal, when shying off from a milk-pan; and \ Constance, demurely. 

her mouth droops just a little at the corners, $ “No; quite the contrary—but you are tan- 
which makes her handsome face a shade more \ gling the silk dreadfully.” 
sullen than I could fancy; as for the rest, Dame < “ If it tires you, I will cut it,” she said, open- 

Elixabeth Woodville is favorable enough, as the \ mg her eyes wide. 

world goes.” > “No, no! not for the world! I like kneeling 

“Then yon did not think her so very beautiful, j here at your feet, like a slave to his mistress, 
Philip?” \ or a servitor t* his king.” 

“No, not at all; and to think she was scarcely \ “Then be patient, and keep stiH,” said the 
above us city people in rank. Edward could \ pretty tyrant, stamping her foot, “If you like 
have found fifty handsomer women within a j to be a slave, obey!” 

half hour’s walk of this very door.” $ “Se I will, if yen but take compassion and' 
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rest my hands in yours a moment,” said the 
young rogue. 

“But I will not. What would become of the 
silk, then?” 

“Oh! that can take care of itself,” cried the , 
lad, encouraged by the smile that crept over | 


“Well, it is true—but my father.” 

“What of him? He is a tradesman—so shall 
I be.” 

“But you cannot know my father is some¬ 
thing more than that.” 

“I have guessed as much, long ago. But 


those coAl lips; and through the crimson silk \ what then? He married Wiltiam Shore’s sister.' 
his hands darted, seising upon hers as if they s “80 he did—I had forgotten that.” 
had been white birds he was bent on ensnaring, j “And is himself content with our humble 
Constance struggled a little, but that threat- ^ city life.” 
ened to entangle her silk irrevocably, and she ^ “That is true,” answered Constanoe, thought- 
desisted, and allowed her hand to be clasped, \ fully. 

though they flushed red to the finger ends. < “Besides, if she ever comes to her oyn, I will 
Then Philip, growing bold, fell to kissing $ have earned a place by your father’s side. It 
the hands as humming-birds revel among white $ does not require age to be useful —1 have proved 
roses. j; that more than once already.” 

“Philip! Philip! Ho^ dare you!” cried the j: “1 know that my father has often said, that 
girl, half angry, half ashamed. i i without your courage and quick wit he would 

“Why even mean people are sometimes per- \ be half disarmed.” 


milted to kiss a queen’s hand.” pleaded Philip, 
shaking back his hair, and looking handsomer 
than ever. 

“But I am not a queen,” cried Constance, 
with tears in her eyes—for the boy’s passionate 
homage frightened her. 

“You are my queen, now and forevermore,” 
cried the ardent boy; “only say that Philip 
Gage may be your slave.” 

“I—I should not quite like a slave,” Baid 
Constance, in a low voice, 
both so young.” 


“And your mother loves me welL” 

“As if you were her own son.” 

“ Then why should we fear to love each other?” 
“I cannot say; but it is all so sudden, so 
strange, so wicked, they not knowing it.” 

“But they shall know it—why not?” 

“Alack! not yet; they think us only children.” 
“That is true. Well, if we keep our secret a 
little longer, all.that will be done away with.” 
“A secret,” answered the girl, thoughtfully. 
“Besides, we are { “Oh, Philip! I never had a secret till now.” 

> “But this will be a sweet burden.” 


True! true!—but every day makes us older, jj “Will it? I think not. Harkl that is my 
Then I love you so dearly.” \ father’s footstep on the stairs.” 

“In truth? In sober truth? And with*all * The lad turned his head to listen, but without 

s 

your heart?” questioned the girl, drooping to- rising from his knees, and thus John Halstead 
ward him, and whispering the question she i; found him when he entered the room, 
dared not speak aloud. ^ “ Philip, Philip, what is the meaning of this ?” 

“In sober truth! and with all my heart—all ij cried the loud, clear voice of the master, 
my soul!” \ “Nothing, Master Halstead, save that I love 

“And will?” \ your daughter Constanoe, and have just told 

“Forever and ever. Now will you kiss me?” ij her so,” answered the youth, blushing red, but 
Constance drew herself up, and shook tho i| with the dignity of perfect truth, 
curies back from her blushing face. “See, my \ “Ha! thou; and she—what said my daugh- 
hands are red with your kisses already—is not j ter?” 

that enough?” \ “I—I tried to be very angry with him, but 

“No! No!” J could not, loving him so, father.” 

“What, more? You astonish me!” ;> “Tut, tut! this is a child’s folly,” said the 

“Stoop down, and I will teU you.” | master, smiling in spite of himself. 

8 he stooped slowly, with a sort of terror in $ “lam nineteen last Michaelmas,” said Philip, 
her eyes, and smiles quivering about her mouth. $ “And I am dose on seventeen,” chimed in 
He gathered those smiles from her lips, as if § pretty Constance. 

they had been dew on rose-buds. $ “A venerable age, truly; but wait awhile, my 

“And you love me, sweet, sweet Constance?” § children, and we shall think about it” 


‘Yes.” 

“Very, very much— as I love you?” 
“I must not say so.” 

“But you must, If it Is true.” 


“We can wait,” they both answered, in a 
\ breath—and so it was settled. 

(to bi co y T in t ra p.) 
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TURNED TO ICE. 


BY MAILT B. CLARK*. 

“Shb will freeze you to death,” said Minnie s he returned to Aiherica, a member'of the firm. 
Holmes, finishing an elaborate description of | Not a day had passed, when Minnie, his pet 
her friend, Miss Helen Rivers; “anything so 
oold and still I never saw. It is so strange, 

Mordaunt.” 

“So strange, that I can scarcely realize it. 

She was the gayest of the gay when I last saw j into the large drawing-room of the fashionable 
her. To be sure, that is three years ago. What \ house, where the orphan heiress resided with 
does it mean, Minnie? Some love story?” < her aunt. Upon the center-table lay the in- 
“ Nobody knows. She went to Havana, Boon ^ evitable album for photographs, which serves 
after you left home, with her mother, who^was i so well to fill the tedious minutes a morning 
in consumption. In three months she returned, \ caller has to wait. Mordaunt opened it. Several 
bringing home only the dead body of Mrs. Rivers. ^ well known faces of old friends met his eye, 
Since then she has lived in a state of gldomy ij but he turned leaf after leaf, till two pictures, 
apathy. She was inclined to shut herself up | facing each other, arrested his hand. So like, 
entirely; but her aunt, after the year of mourn- > yet so different. The one, a tall, handsome 
lng was over, insisted upon her resuming her l brunette, standing in an evening dress of rich 
place in society. Still, wearing heavy morning, j silk and lace. The heavy, black braids inter- 
she looks strangely out of place among her old 
friends, for her dress is not more gloomy than 
her dark face. She has turned to ice. 

“Was she so fondly attached to her mother?” 

“ She loved her very dearly, but her death i daunt remembered the merry party, who went 
was not sudden. For five years she had been < to “sit for pictures,” when this one was taken, 
sinking slowly.” > But the companion facing it was new to him. 

“Strange! Poor Helen 1 Do you think I had < Her heavy, black drapery shrouded neck and 
better call, MinnieJ” $ arms. The glossy braids were gone, and plain 

“ Certainly. She receives visits—and you J bands swept the pale cheeks. The dark eyes 
are such an old friend.” i looked forward as if the vacancy before them 

Three years before, when Helen Rivers was was filled with haunting shadows; and the per- 
a belle and heiress, winning hearts by her feet mouth was set with stern, resolute sadness, 
beauty and wit, and admiration by her wealth Only three years! Nay, they were dated. One 
and taste, Mordaunt Holmes had learned to year only had flung its shadow between the two 
love her. He was the eldest of nine children, pictures. He was still studying the faces, when 
and his father, a physician in full practice, had the rustle of a dress beside him made him turn, 
given him every advantage of education and posi- “I am glad to see you, Mr. Holmes. We 
tion; but when his college course was finished, have missed you from our circle.” 
he knew that his duty was to earn his own That was alL The cool yet kindly greeting 
livelihood. No idler. Be had earnestly sought of mere acquaintanceship. Yet her hand trem- 
employment, and become an active member of bled, and was cold as ice, as he took it within 
a large commercial house. Still, at the time he his. If his life had paid the forfeit of his 
first learned the secret of his own love^iis salary boldness, he oould not have resisted the im- 
was small, his position uncertain, and he fell ! pulse to brOak the icy barrier she offered him. 
from the train of the heiress’ followers, proud j; Only a few words of sympathy for her loss, 
and honorable enough to shrink from the ap-jj of pleasure in again meeting her, passed his 
pearance of fortune-hunting. The way soon lips; but his tone of earnest sincerity,' his warm 
opened to amend his fortunes. A responsible! ; olasp of the little cold hand, and his look of 
position in the Paris branch of the house where : sorrowful interest spoke volumes. Perhaps she 
he was employed, was soon after offered him, !| understood him, for even more chilling was her 
and, at the end of three years passed abroad, tone in answering. In rain ho tried, through 


woven with pearls, encircled a face full of ani¬ 
mation and life. The large, dark eyes, frank 
and fearless, shone with joyous light; the rosy 
lips were just parted in a smile. Well Mor- 


sister, was called upon for a full description of 
“everybody,” and he learned the ohange in 
Helen. 

His card was taken up, and he was shown 
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the long call, to bring one smile to her lip, one j den of sorrow. I love you, and it kills me to 

word of cordiality to bid him hope he could ^ see you Buffer so.” 

move her. Each measured word, every in- \ “You love me?” she said, in a tone of pas- 
flexion of the hard, cold voice drove him de- $ sionate grief; “you would hate me if I let you 
spairing from the attempt. Minuie was right. S see my heart. But I will, I will, for this life is 

She was turned to ice. < killing me. I am breaking my own heart to 

At last he rose to go. Yearning with painful \ drive yours away. While you come, I linger in 
interest over this broken life; longing to gather \ the light of your love, as a moth does round the 
the sad heart into the warm clasp of his love, < fatal lamp, knowing it must blight my life at 
to comfort and love this mourner, he must bid ? last; for I love you, Mordaunt—loved you more 
her a conventional adieu, take up hat and gloves \ that you so proudly drew back from me when 
and walk off as coolly as if his own heart was \ I was rich and coveted; and now, when you are 
not aching with sympathy for her burdened one. \ my comforter, and can so delicately try to re- 
There was no help for it, and accepting her cold | new my life’s sunshine, I still repeat, I love 
•*Good-morning,” he left the room. As he stood \ you. No, do not take my hand, for—for—it is 
with the hall door open, he suddenly remem- { the hand of a murderess!” 
bered a message of Minnie’s about some Fair, ^ “Helen, you rave.” 

in which she was interested, that he had pro- ^ ‘iNe; I am calm—rational. I killed my 
mised to deliver. Shutting the door again \ mother—my mother, for whom I would have 
hastily, he crossed the thickly carpeted hall to i* died. It was in Havana, where the soft air 
arrest Miss Rivers before she left the parlor, jf and lovely climate were restoring her life. She 
As he stood in the open doorway he saw her; suffered with severe pain, at times, round the 
not as he had left her, erect and cold, but half \ heart, and the physician gave me a lotion, that 
lying upon the sofa, her face buried in her out- v ho warned me was poison, for external use. 
stretched arms, her frame shaking with sobs, jj Other medicine she took hourly; and one night. 
Such utter prostration of grief he had never i wearied with long nursing, I left the bottles on 
witnessed. Her whole figure was convulsed; * the table near her to reach them without rising 
the little hands were clenched, and she moaned \ from my place beside her. While I slept—slept 
audibly. He was a gentleman, although a lover, s with a mother’s lifo in my charge—she took the 
and restraining the impulse to throw himself s wrong medicine; she died in convulsions before 
before her, and entreat her to tell him her sor- 5 wo could summon a doctor—the phial pouring 
row, he softly retraced his steps through the \ its poisonous contents from her clenched hand 
hall, and left the house. s to the floor. Do not touch me, Mordaunt.” 

He loved her too truly, too constantly, to lot? “My poor darling! Oh; Helen! I have no 
his one repulse discourage him. Day after day ) words to comfort such sorrow. Only God can 
he sought her, devoting the whole treasure of) help you.” 

his heart and brain to her service, trying by \ “I dare not ask Him. My sin Is too great.” 
every tender wile to win the laugh to her lips,) “Hush, hush! This is your sin, Helen, that, 
the fire to her eyes, fully repaid for an evening $ for an involuntary omission of duty, you dare 
of striving, if but once the pale lips parted to $ to question His mercy and love. Oh, my darl- 
smile on him. There were hours, though rare \ ing! seek Him for comfort. Carry this heavy 
ones, when she threw off her mantle of sorrow, l burden to the cross, and lay it there. He will 
and gave him thought for thought, smile for ? lift it from your heart forever. Believe Him, 
smile; nay, sometimes, he almost fancied an? pray to Him, that He will fulfill for you His 
answering look of love for love. But some \ promises to the afflicted.” 
memory would break the spell, and, like the i “Oh, Mordaunt, help me! I am all yours; 
Gorgon’s eyes, turn her to stone again. < help me to bear my Borry as a Christian. I am 

At last, weary of the unequal contest, he? groping in the dark; lead me to the cross.” 
risked all. They had been trying some new \ The io% was broken. Through the short en- 
music, in a half lazy way, when almost uncon- s gagement, through the ji&ars of love that fol- 
soiously his fingers dropped upon the opening l lowed the quiet wedding, it never formed again, 
notes of the ballad “Rock mete Sleep, Mother.” \ The careless girlhood was gone. The ringing 
A gasping cry arrested his hand. He looked up l laugh, the light jest blight never return to their 
to see the still, cold face suddenly convulsed \ olden, place; but the happy, earnest Christian 
with a horror and misery that appalled him. \ woman lived to bless the love that first won 
Involuntarily he spoke, \ her back to warmth and light when her heart 

“Helent What is it? Let me share this bur- > was “tubioh> to *ce.” 
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CROCHET TRIMMING AND FRINGE FOR MANTLES, DRESSES, ETC. 

BT MBS. JAW* WEAVER. 

We have been frequently asked for directions > 3rd Trefoil— Work 15 chain, turn, miss 3, 1 

for making trimmings and fringe for mantles, ! single in the 4 th stitch, leaving 11 chain, turn 
dresses, etc., in crochet. Accordingly we now j back, and, in the round loop, work (9 chain and 
give such directions. No illustrations are needed. \ 1 plain, 3 times), turn back, miss 1 , and, in the 
The materials are coarse netting silk: for every j 9 chain, work (1 plain, 8 treble, join to the 6 th 
yard three-quarters of an ounce of black, and j stitch of the 11 th chain, then 3 treble in the 9 
half an ounce of white; Penelope needle, No. 2. I chain, join to the 6 th plain stitch of the stem 
The crochet should be worked loosely. | of the 2nd trefoil; then work 6 treble and 1 

This description of trimming is very fashion- \ plain in the same 9 chain), miss 1, (1 plain, 3 
able, being used for the newest Parisian man- \ treble in the next 9 chain, join to the 6 th treble 
ties and dresses; 3 cord sewing silk is generally l stitch of the last division of the 2 nd trefoil; 
used, or the second best quality of netting silk ? then 8 treble and 1 plain in the same 9 chain), 
will answer for the purpose, and, if purchased 1 (miss 1,1 plain, 11 treble and 1 plain in the next 
by the ounce, wilt make an inexpensive and at \ 9 chain), 1 single in the round loop, 1 plain on 
at the same time most elegant trimming. Direc- l the stem, 5 chain , join to the 9th treble stitch of 
tions are given for two colors, but it can be made j the division last worked; and for tlfe 
with one, if preferred. \ 2nd Vandyke. —1st Trefoil —15 chain, turn, 

The following direction will make a trimming \ miss 3, 1 single in the 4th stitch, leaving 11 
nine inches deep, the usual width for a mantle, > chain, turn back, and, in the rou^g loop, work 
but, if required for a dress, the fringe should j (9 chain and 1 plain, 8 times), turn back, and, 
not be more than three or four inches deep, and \ in the 9 chain, work (1 plain, 3 treble, join to 
will, therefore, use less silk. When finished, $ the 5th stitch of the 11 chain; then 8 treble in 
the crochet heading should be applied to the i the 9 chain, join to the 5th treble stitch of the 
silk or whatever material is used. \ last division of the 8 rd trefoil of the 1 st van- 

1st. Vandyke. —1st Trefoil —Commence with > dyke; then 5 treble, 1 plain in the same 9 chain); 
the black silk, work 15 chain, turn, miss 3, 1 and repeat, from * in the 1st Vandyke until the 
single in the 4th stitch, turn back, leaving 11 ^ length required is worked, ending with the 5 
chain; and in the round loop, work (9 chain and ^ chain in italic; then work for 
1 plain, 3 times), turn back, and, in the 9 chain, ? The Edge —With the white silk, commence on 
work 1 plain, 8 treble; join to the 6 th stitch of j the 7 th treble stitch of the 1 st Vandyke, 2 chain, 
the 11 chain; then, in the same 9 chain, work 8 £ miss 1 and 1 plain. Repeat all round the edge 
treble and 1 plain; miss 1, *, and, in the next 9 of the Vandykes. 

chain, work (1 plain, 11 treble and 1 plain);? Foundation Rows for the Fringe. —1st 
miss 1, and, in the next 9 chain, 1 plain, 6 treble; row—Commence with the black silk and work 
and before finishing this trefoil, make the \ 6 treble in the last 6 chain of the last van- 
2nd Trefoil —Work 10 chain, turn, miss 3 , ^ dyke; then 6 treble in the next 5 chain, 6 treble 
1 single, turn back, and, in the round loop, work \ in the 4 chain; repeat to the end and fasten off. 
(9 chain and 1 plain, 3 times), turn back, and, 5 2nd row—With the white silk, work 1 plain 
in the 1st 9 chain, work (1 plain, 6 treble, join l on the 1 st treble of the last row, * 4 chain, miss 
to the 9th treble stitch of the 2 nd division of \ 2 and 1 plain; repeat from * to the end; fasten off. 
the 1st trefoil; then 6 treble, 1 plain in the same s The Fringe.— Cut some of the black silk into 
9 chain), (miss one, and, in the next 9 chain, l lengths of 14 inches, take 4 of the cut lengths, 
work 1 plain, 11 treble and one plain, twice), 1 j put the crochet needle into one of the loops of 
single in the round loop, 6 plain down the stem, \ the 4 chain, double the 4 pieces of silk on the 
and, to finish the 1st trefoil, 1 single on the last | needle and bring them through the 4 chain, then 
treble stitch of the 1st trefoil, 5 treble, 1 plain J bring all the ends through the loop now on the 
in the same 9 chain, 1 single in the round loop, s needle; repeat in ever^ 4 chain, which finishes 
1 plain on the stem, then 5 chain, join to the ? the trimming; should the silk used for the fringe 
9th treble stitch of the last division of the 1st ? not hang well, it will only require damping be- 
trefoil; and for the < fore cutting the ends even. 
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HAND-SCREEN. 


BT MBS. JANI WBAY1B. 



Wirb foundations for Hand-Sereens may be $ whichever the worker prefers. The dots re¬ 
obtained at any fancy-work shop. Over the ! present beads, and the cross-bars in the center 
foundation of wire strain neatly some white or \ of the patterns are frequently worked with fine 
colored cashmere for the ground-work. The \ purse silk in chain-stitch. The edge of the 
design may be laid on in application of velvet \ screen may be bound with velvet or silk, and 
or silk, and edged with gold cord or braid, ^ small beads sewn over, as shown in the pattern. 
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OPERA HOOD. 
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Materials. —Two ounces of single white \ 
zephyr; half-ounce of colored zephyr. \ 

This hood is extremely simple, being com- v 
posed of two half-squares done in chain crochet, J 
seven stitches to each loop, as may be seen in ; | 
the accompanying illustration. The center of ; 
each half is done in white wool, and the border \ 
of the colored—say four rows of the colored $ the hood. The size may be varied, but ] 
wool, pink, blue, or scarlet. The point to bo 5 yard square is a most comfortable size. 


THREAD-CASE. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —A piece of canvas, (fine) one ^ ounces of dark brown; three ounces of light 
hundred and ten threads in width, and three j brown, or leather-color; some yellow floss, 
times that number in length; one ounce oft The pattern may be easily followed from the 
scarlet zephyr; one ounce of bright blue; two > design given in the engraving of the Thread- 
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Case. The outside border is of the light brown ^ is light brown; the diamonds are in Scarlet* 
wool; the ground-work, which is indicated by s with a dark brown cross in the center; the little 
the solid black in the engraving, is of the dark \ leaf pattern, between each diamond, is done in 
brown wool; the ground-work of the inside or \ blue. 

center design, (light brown) and the squares 5 This design will serve for a chair-cover, op 
are alternate scarlet and blue, that is, the out- | a pin-cushion top; and the color may be varied 
side of the squares denoted by the cross lines; ^ to any extent. The inside is to be lined with 
the inside four stitches are light brown, and the $ silk, and five casings run for the thread. The 
middle black, crossed with the yellow floss. $ edge is finished with a silk cord of the mixed 
The ground-work of the bands running parallel, | colors. Two gilt buttons fasten the flap. 
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This is one of the newest patterns for a $ have a length of 28 inohes at the front edge, 
Paletot. It defines the figure in a graceful j 22} at the seam under the arm, and the width 
manner, and has the skirt of moderate length. \ at bottom should be 15 inches. The side-piece 
Our page would not allow us to give this pat- v should be 22} inches long at the seam under 
tern in its entire length, but it may be easily \ the arm, 23 inches at the side seam, and 12} 
completed by continuing the seams in straight j wide at the bottom. The back should have the 
lines. The pattern consists of sleeves, (which j side seam 23 inches long, and should be 88 
is of the most fashionable style,) front, side- finches in length at the middle, the width at 
piece, and back. " ^ bottom being 16}. 

When lengthening the pattern, the front must * This Paletot may be made in black velvet, 
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CORAL SLIPPER PATTERN. 
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and trimmed with passementerie guipure lace; in < grelot 9 or ball fringe, in drab or light Havanna 
black cloth, and trimmed with passementerie and ? cloth. 



CORAL SLIPPER PATTERN. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

The colored pattern for this month (to bo These patterns in colors are to be had in no 
seen in the front of the number) is a Coral other periodical. Such a pattern as this would 
Slipper Pattern, a very beautiful one, and de- cost, at a store, fifty cents, which is twice what 
signed expressly for 44 Peterson’s Magazine.” is charged for this number. 
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CHILD'S MUFF: IN IMITATION OF CHINCHILLA. 


BT MBS. J A N ■ WEAVER. 



The materials for this pretty affair are Scotch $ be careful not to let the loops slip off the fingers 
yarn or fingering worsted, two skeins of white, j until the stitch is knitted; repeat, and knit the 
and two of black and white, (two strands of the \ two last stitches plain. 

wool, white and two black.) A pair of wooden j 3rd row.—Slip the first stitch, and purl all 
knitting-needles, No. 9, Eagle-gauge; three- > the rest, after each purled row, pass the needle 
eighths of a yard of scarlet sarsenet; one yard \ through the loops and pull them up toward the 
and a half of narrow scarlet ribbon; and a small £ other needle to tighten the stitches. Knit these 
quantity of white wadding. i two rows alternately, until you have sixty-two 

This muff is knitted with double wool, that J rows; then cast off the stitches rather loosely, 
is, the white and the black and white together, i and sew the sides together. 

Cast on one of the needles, thirty stitches, s Cut the sarsenet to the size of the muff, allow- 
and knit one plain row. \ ing a piece at each end for a hem, to run the 

2nd row.—Slip the first stitch and knit the | ribbon in; then lay the wadding on the silk, and 
next, insert the needle in the next stitch, pass < run it two or three times across, join it together 
the yarn up between the two needles, then pass {and place it inside the muff, and sew neatly at 
it twice round the first finger of the left hand, \ each end, run in the ribbon and tie with a bow 
and between the needles, then knit the stitch; \ and ends. 


WATCH-POCKET. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give an en- £ with satin, velvet, or silk. The fringe is formed 
graving of a new style Watch-Pocket. The ^ of seeds drilled, and threaded on silk. The seeds 
pocket must be cut out in card, and covered $ forming the border are gummed on. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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VEIL FOR A HAT. 


AT UBS, JANE WEAVER. 



This Veil, to wear with a hat, is made 
the same as those intended to wear with bon¬ 
nets, in black or white spotted net, embroidered 
with beads, and so on. We will, however, de¬ 
scribe a new way of trimming it. The lace 
border is sewn on rather tightly, so as to draw 
it in a little round the face. Over the lace, 
loops of beads are placed, formed in the follow¬ 


ing manner:—Thread nine beads, alternately, 
‘ one black, one white; then a larger black one, 
three white, and pass the needle again through 
the larger bead; then nine more as before to 
complete the loop; fasten it over the lace so that 
s it may eover the space of one-third of an inch. 
\ Each loop is made in the same way. This Veil 
* is very suitable for spring. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. s 

A Child’s Fear of Darkness. —A subscriber asks if the \ 
fear of darkness, which so many children hare, is natural \ 
or acquired. In most coses we think it acquired. Nurses j> 
frequently frighten children, by tales of a “ bugaboo,” in < 
order to keep them quiet. It is difficult always to discover ? 
the truth, chiefly owing to the secret manner in which the 5 
crime is practiced, and the fear under which the little one £ 
lies of being “ found out in telling tales.” The fact is that S 
the exercise of this power is highly effectual in securing l 
any amount of obedience, and therefore terrifying children £ 
has always been the chief besetting sin of ill-disposed i 
nurses. But neither difficulty of detection nor personal < 
regard for the nurse must be allowed to interfere with a $ 
mother’s duty toward her child. A nurse may be a very 
desirable person, both in appearance and usefulness; she < 
may be a good needlewoman, and in every respect suited to $ 
the external requirements of her situation; but if she bus ^ 
not the ability to win the love and confidence of her infant 
charge, she is unfit for her post, and should be dismissed. J; 
The child’s instincts will best decide the question of her j! 
fitness in this respect. No other mode of reasoning need \ 
be employed to arrive at a just decision. If, unhappily, the > 
evil is established before its existence has been suspected, jj 
no person will be so cajmble of'allaying fear as the mother. £ 
She should take every opportunity of walking about in the 5 
dark, hand-in-hand with the little child, talking indiffer- < 
ently on other matters; «or, if the subject be unavoidable, 2 
she should explain that darkness has come because it is S 
timo for all good people to go to bed, that every one sleeps < 
better in the dark than in the light, especially “mamma? 
and papa.” If this method fails, and, instead of bringing s 
confidence, increases fear, the child should be carefully 
guarded from exposure to darknew. Wherever It moves a > 
light 'should bo placed, taking \»re, however, that these > 
arrangements are made without reference to its fears, j 
otherwise it will think that there is a serious evil to bo £ 
dreaded from the omission. Lot light bo placed in ap- 
pointed places, especially in the bed-room, as a matter of 
course, not because the child is afraid of darkness. Some J; 
persons object to this trifling expense and trouble, and con- jl 
sider that a child should be hardened or argued out of its s 
fears. We would ask those persons whether they think 
their own fears would bo increased or dispelled by exposure 5 
to dangers which they knew to be imminent—mad bulls, s 
for instance, or the attack of robbers. Armed, confident, ^ 
and with sound reasoning powers to suggest a mode of do- ^ 
fence, a few might bo found to foco such dangers without j| 
alarm; but a littlo child has none of these resources—it is > 
credulous, helpless, and at the mercy of his guide. s 

A Fine Edition of Thackeray. —Wo are glad to see that !> 
a fine edition of Thackeray’s novels is to bo published. We ;» 
are only surprised it has not been done before. Those who i; 
admire Thackeray most are the cultivated classes, who like 
elegant editions of their favorites; yet hitherto, neither in $ 
England nor here, has there been a really good edition of ? 
Thackeray. < 


“The Young Photographers.”— This is a capital picture ? 
of its kind, very much In the manner of Leslie. It tells its 5 
own story. | 

Patience Is the great medicine for tho ills of life. There \ 
Is nothing so bad that it will not, sooner or later, have an s 
end. s 
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A Word About Carpets.— The dearest things we have la 
our houses, especially at the present time, are carpets. In 
case of removal, they become almost useless, and have to 
be sacrificed at any price that can be got for them, because, 
‘having been cut and measured for one room, perhaps of a 
peculiar shape, they are useless in any other; for if the pat¬ 
tern could bo matched, which it often cannot, a bit of bran- 
now carpet sown on to a bit not so new would be out of 
harmony, and tell a story which the pride of poverty would 
rather were concoaled. Tho Persian and Turkish system 
of carpeting rooms is infinitely better and prettier than 
oars. The Persian carpets are exquisitely beautiful. Their 
colors are brighter, the designs prettier, and they are for 
more durable than European or American carpets. They 
are made in strips usually between two and three yards 
long, and about one yard in breadth, to go round the side* 
of a room, with a square carpet of any stfcc preferred for tha 
center. They do npt requiro to be nailed or fitted, and a 
.sufficient number of them will, of course, carpet any room, 
however large or small. They have a very rich and grand 
appearance, too. In summer they are easily taken up, 
beaten, rolled, and put aside by a single servant; and, in 
the hot weather, and American summers ore very hot, why 
Bhould we not more generally imitate the foreign custom, 
by painting or polishing our floors? Floors paiutod or 
polished look for prettier in July sunshine than any car¬ 
pets, which are then mere ftasty traps to catch dust, har¬ 
bor insects, and retain bad smells. Everything has its use 
and its seasons. The use and the season of carpets are not 
in the summer-time. In Virginia, beforo the war, it was a 
common practice to wnx floors. The custom might be imi¬ 
tated to ad van tag o everywhere, using a carpet in winter, 
laid down in the Persian foshion, and having the floors bare 
in summer. 

Dearth of Good Novels. —We suppose it is to tho high 
price of paper that wo must attribute the dearth of good 
novels this year. Publishers cannot encourage American 
authors to write, with paper at thirty cents a pound, and a 
tax of five per cent on the selling price of the book. For 
the same reason it does not pay to reprint English novels. 
Yet tho London market is actually overstocked with first- 
rate fictions. “Janita’s Cross,” by the author of “St. 
Olave'shas been out a year, but nobody has republished 
it; Anthony Trollope has two now novels, neither of which 
are yet even announced for reprinting; and “Broken To 
Harness,” by Edward Yates, has passed through four edi¬ 
tions, without any bookseller here giving it to tho Ameri¬ 
can public. We liko a good novel, after dinner, as heartily 
as ever the poet Gray did, or Sir James Mackintosh; and 
we sigh when we read such titles as “Married Beneath 
Him,” “An Artist’s Proof,” “Avila Hope,” “Faces for For¬ 
tunes,” “Beatrice,” “Christian’s Mistake,” and “The Ordeal 
for Wives,” by such writers as Dinah Mulock, Julia Kava- 
nagh, etc., etc. These books are delighting people in Eng¬ 
land, but we have little hope of ever seeing them here. 
Other novels, by really good writers, are announced in 
London. Where we used to have ten reprints, we now 
hardly have one. What are we coming to? 

The Author of “Margrxt Howth.”—W e give, in this 
number, a story by the author of “ Margret Howth,” one of 
the most powerful novels which has appeared for many 
years. We hope, often, in future, to havo the aid of tho 
same forcible and original writer. The story is illustrated 
by an appropriate picture. 
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lAiTrnra and its Rekedt.—I f a person faints from any > If ant Delate hare occurred, in the reception of this, or 
cause, lay him or her flat on the back, but do not raise the s earlier numbers, they have arisen from our enormous cir- 
head. Fainting comes from the blood not passing to the 5 eolation. “ Peterson” will print, in 1866, as many maga- 
brain; and is, of course, more likely to continue while the $ sines, probably, os all the other Ladies’ Maga zi nes corn- 
person is in the upright position, and while the head is ^ bined. Even last year, we did nearly this, actually having 
high. Fainting occurs more readily in women than it does $ about 150,000 subscribers, and issuing, as our books will 
'in men. An English writer relates a very remarkable case. > show, one million eight hundred and fifty-four single num- 
He says:—“Some time ago I was staying with a medical 5 bers. We have now, in spite of the large demand, filled all 
gentleman in the country, when he was sent for, very hur- * of our orders, and will be able, from this time out, to keep 
riedly, to see a young lady, who was said to be dying. As jj up with the increase and supply back numbers. If success 
my friend was absent, I went in his stead; but it seemed «! is any test of merit, “Peterson” is the best of the Ladies* 
too late. The face was deadly pale, the eye turned up Magazines. 

under the lid; there was no pulse at the wrist, nor do I ;< - • 

think the heart could be felt to beat; it was not desirable Avail Youmelf of the chance to get “Peterson” at pro¬ 
to waste time in ascertaining whether it did beat or not, for 8cnt If paper continues to advance, we shall bo 

minutes even were of value. I had her taken from the s compelled to raise our terms. Secure “ Peterson” at existing 
chair, laid down flat on the floor, and in a very little time l while you can. 

the pulse begun to revive. Sho had been deluged with cold \ _ 

water to no avail; but now hot flannels to the bosom, over s 

the heart, in the armpits, and heat to the feet brought her I REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

partially round, and I was able to leave for a short time, l Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. With lllu* 
awnring her friends that if she were not disturbed till l Orations. 1 vol., 8 186 pp. New York: Harper d 

visited again she was safe. She got so much better, that, i Brothers .^-We have here the first part of Dickens’ new 
in my absence, they tried to remove her up stairs; on rais- ? novel. Another part, about os long, will finish the story, 
iag her head, she agaia fainted. In the end, a bed bad to \ Opinions are divided in regard to the merits of the tale, os 
b® brought into the room, and she remained for some days \ compared at least with “Pickwick,” or even “Oliver Twist.” 
in a horizontal position before it was considered safe to > belong to those that think it something of a failure, 
move her. Of course, such extreme cases of fainting are s 1° portions the author exhibits his usual power; but there 
rare, nor is it advisable that 1 should relate the distressing $ aro many chapters in which Homer undeniably nods. The 
circumstances which led to so great weakness, and as nearly !* Straining after effect, which has marred so many of Dickens* 
to death os can be imagined; but the instance will serve to jj Iater fictions, grows worse os he gets older. The Boffins are 
impress upon your memory the very important point of s caricatures of the broadest kind. The Podsnapsand Veneer¬ 
keeping the bead low in all severe cases of fainting.” J; ings w© but little better. But the heroine, Miss Bella 

- ^ Wilfer, is natural and life-like, a fascinating girl, in spite 

The Hair is dressed very much as suits tho wishes of the $ °f her faults. The author has written few chapters as 
wearer, provided it is rather low at the back, and rather J charming as that entitled, “ In Which An Innocent Elopo- 
high iu front. Clusters of small frizzed curls are ofteu *1 ment Occurs,” and in which Miss Bella carries her old 
placed on the top or side of the head. Tho small Louis father off to dinner; it is infinitely more pathetic, under nil 
XV. wreaths, or circles of flowers, are very popular among its gayoty and humor, than the one which follows it, “In 
young ladies, who wear them at the summit of the tiers of jj Which The Orphan Makes His Will,” and which the author, 
bandoaux which now crown their heads when in full dress. ^ we suppose, intended to bo the better of the two. This is 
These structures are frequently wonderful to behold, and a cheap edition, but graphically illustrated, 
must cause those not Initiated in the secret resources of? The Queen of the County. I vol., 12 mo. Boston; Lorxrut— 
frizettes, pads, etc., to marvel at the splendidly luxuriant £ This is one of the most readable novels that has been pub- 
growth of hair which now meets the eye on every side. £ liahed within the year. The earlier chapters, devoted to 
These small wreaths are fastened not quite iu the center, ? the heroino’s childhood, girlhood, and marriage, are frill of 
/ h** el< 6 M Iy at one side of tho head; they are sometimes 5 pictures drawn from real life, and are very much superior 
tied with a bow of satin ribbon, the ends falling low at the s the rest of the book, which becomes melodramatic if 
back. It is a youtfcfuI,Vpretty stylo of head-dress. j; no t sensational. As a love-story, the Queen ef the County 

J is particularly to be recommended. The heroine is one of 
Fushness and simplicity should be the principal aim in ^ the most loveable characters in recent fiction. 

•electing a toilet for a young girl—flounces, trimmings, ami s T . Th r m ^ . .. ' , 

ftrt.low. will b. rc^ad b,*ndd.,. Man, acting \ n ?? ?*£ * » "M* ~ 

■ucklace. tacked round tbe top of their high, white bodice. „ C ,,J . ?* . . ‘ y * 0 l,nt or 

tbe« necklace* are rery inexpenaive to make, and are both \ .. £ on t.° 'ITV £ ” » 

*,ltah end becoming. The, conaUt of a piece of ribbon- $ « predecessor 

. _ . . .__ *7 . . . < Mr - Trowbridge is an old contributor to this Magazine, and 

velvet, upon which small pompon roses are tacked at regu- > ...... , , *. 

. a __. ._. J . J » one of the most pain's-taking and workman-liko writers 

lar intervals. A similar ornament is occasionally repeated < — . . , ® . ... - . . , 

ti__ | in the oountry. He paints from real life, not from books; 

at the wrists, provided the sleeves are mado with a band, i _, ,_. ~ ,, , . . * . . . . * 

The color of both velvet and flow.™ .hould bo .elected to \ ' niU *.« ood ' ho °” t ’ “"ft'fV”* from 

■ait tho complexion; black velvet with pink pompon., pink k> ‘* i * m ’ °°“ dering ,he in wLich ho ll ’ re ’- 

with white pompons, and blue with pink pompons, all look { The 0uUurt °f Vu Observing Fzculties in the Fiimily and 

well. Even when low dresses are worn, these floral neck- ^ By Warren Burton. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York; 

faces 4re very effective; they are worn close round the < ffar P er Brothers.—An excellent little book, and very 
throat like a dog’s co llar , s beautifully printed. Its chief purpose is to mako the com- 

- ? monest ob|ects, the every-day things about a house, instrno- - 

Th* Chxafxst Yet.—C ompare tho club prices of “Peter- l **▼« yonng. Every mother ought to have a copy. 

■on” with the club prices of other magazines; and then look l My BroUter's Wife. By Amelia B. Edmonds. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
at what you get for your money in both cases. You will l New York: Harper <£ Brothers .—Not so good as “Bat- 
find “Peterson” to be vastly the cheapest. And we intend 5 bora’s History,” by the same author; but better than her 


to keep it so, for we have, we trust, a pride above mere 


j “ Ladder of Life.” The most pleasing portions of the 
f at least to us, are the earlier chapters. 
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Autobiography 0 / Lyman Beecher. Edited by hie Son , 
Charles Beecher. VoL II. New York: Harper tf jBro- 
Iter*.—The earlier half of this autobiography, os our old 
subscribers may remember, appeared about a year ago. 
The present volume completes the work, which will be 
found full of interest, not only to members of the late 
Mr Beecher’s denomination, but also to the religious world 
at large. A good portrait of Dr. Beecher, as we remember 
him, accompanies the volume. 

Jenkins's Vest-Pxket Lexicon. 1 roZ., 48 mo. PhUada: 
J. B. Lippincotl <& Ob. —A really excellent dictionary, which 
can, literally, he carried in the vest-pocket. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

The Green-house in April. —Camel ias in flower should 
be freely watered, while those done blooming shouM be 
kept close, to encourage growth, but repotted, if requisite, 
soon afterward. Calceolarias, Cinerarias, and Primroses 
should bo supplied with a very weak solution of liquid 
manure once a day, at least, during the present month. 
Geraniums, set for flower, may also undergo the same treat¬ 
ment with advantage, os they should be got os large as pos¬ 
sible by the middle of next month. Heaths, done flowering, 
should be pruned or cut back, as also any other plants that 
show a disposition to ramble, a propensity not at all becom¬ 
ing, after which keep them by themselves, close and warm, 
to encourage them to break freely; but such as are in 
flower, or those just about to bloom, should be kept in the 
most airy part of the house. Attend to the requirements 
of Fuchsias, such as watering, repotting, etc. Give Azaleas 
plenty of water while in flower, and on no account stint 
those on the eve of blooming, as a check at this period of 
their existence would certainly mar their future prospects, 
if it did not entirely destroy them. 


SCIENCE, PHRENOLOGY, ETC. 

Pictorial Double Numbers.—The Prenologic al Journal 
and Life Illustrated, for January or February, appear with 
32 quarto pages each, and beautiful illustrated Covers. 
They contain Portraits of Tennyson, Sillinian, Sheridan, 
Cobb, Phillips, Susanna Wesley—mother of John—an In¬ 
dian Chief, Franz Muller, Miss Muggins, Miss Fury, the 
Princess of Wales, Florence Nightingale, A Group of War¬ 
riors—Hannibal, Julius Ceesar, Pizarro, Cromwell, Charles 
XII., Frederick the Great, Scott, Wellington and Napoleon. 
Also, the Greatest Surgeons of tlio World— Harvey, Aber- 
netuy, Je.nxer, Hunter, Cooper, Mott, and Carnochan. 
Also.W. S. Lander, Mrs. Farnham, Mr. Clark, Mr, Kilboum, 
Mr. Morrill, etc. Articles on Gaining Confidence, Affecta¬ 
tion, The Human Face, Pre-existence, How to Kill Minis¬ 
ters, Shooting a Gorilla, The Lost Races; with Ethnology. 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy and Psychology, 
Nos. 1 and 2, Yol. 41. Terms only $2 a year, or 20 cents a 
number. Sent by return post. Please address Messrs. 
Fowler k Wells, No. 3S9 Broadway, N. Y. 

Something New—Winner’s Patent Sur-lMBmuoTiNG 
Key-Board Scale tor the Piano Forts or Mklodeon. —This 
valuable invention consists of sections, which are set upon 
the white keys, showing the names of the keys and the note 
upon the staff which each key makes when struck. It is 
highly recommcndod by all the professors of high standing, 
enabling the learner at once to find the notes required, 
without the assistance of any book or explanation from a 
teacher. Too much cannot be said in favor of this “ new 
idea.” It saves the learner the necessity of constantly re¬ 
ferring to an instructlen-hook; for, at a single glance, every 
note required can be found, with the proper key imme¬ 
diately underneath for executing it. It insures the pupil a 
rapid and easy progress, without the vexation of a long and 
tedkos study. 


Persons wishing “to play a little” merely for amusement 
or pastime, can readily perform the ordinary tunes of the 
day, by placing the Scale upon the keys, and following the 
music with the corresponding notes upon the board. It does 
not Interfere, In any way, with the execution of the per¬ 
former. It Is made to fit any instrument, being a light 
and ornamental addition, easily placed or removed in the 
shortest possible time. In fact, it is quite a curiosity, and 
should bo attached to every piano, for the accommodation 
of all learners and amateurs. For sale at the principal 
music stores in the United States. Sent by mail to any ad¬ 
dress, post-paid, on receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. Address, SEP. WINNER, 

933 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

A Leg of Mutton. —Which is one of the finest joints that 
can be brought to table, either roasted or boiled, but also a 
joint which small families feel obliged generally to eschew. 
They do not like cold meat for four or five days in suc¬ 
cession, and they are too conscientious to permit waste; 
therefore a fine leg of mntton, well fed, and properly hnng, 
rarely figures in their larder. To obviate the difficulty, 
mAko the butcher cut off a handsome knuckle, and boil it 
for the first day’s dinner; serve with caper-sauce, or if capers 
be not procurable, nicely pickled kidney-beans, chopped up 
very small, will do as well; save the broth. For the second 
day, take cutlets from the joint, but not more than are re¬ 
quired for consumption; fry or broil, according to pleasure, 
and serve with onion or bread-sauce; the latter, well made. 
Is very relishing. On the third day, roast the remainder of 
the joint in the usual way, taking care not to put it too near 
the fire, if it be at all a fierce one, till it is quite warmed 
through; rub on a little salt, and as the fat exudes, lightly 
dredge a little flour; take care to have it nicely browned, 
but not bnmt in any part; baste well, and when about to 
dish, pour off all the dripping; have ready a little boiling 
water, but do not drown the real juices of the meat, as some 
do, and thus send up their joint swimming in a lake of 
greasy, weak broth, serve on a very hot dish, with currant 
Jelly, if desired. On tbo fourth day, hash the remains cf 
the boiled as well as the roasted meat. To produce a deli¬ 
cate, wholesome, savory hash, is not so easy a thing as it 
seems, else why the leathery, tasteless slices of meat float¬ 
ing in a thin and unpalatable liquid, as greasy and unwhole¬ 
some as it is disagreeable? If you wish to have a really 
good mutton hash, proceed as follows: Cut up your meat 
over night into slices, not too large or too thick; take away 
the solid fat, but not the skin generally; break up the bone*, 
and place with the meat, and one large onion sliced very 
thin, in a perfectly clean saucepan, which should be kept 
for hashing and stewing, etc.; just cover with the broth 
saved from the boiled knuckle, and allow the whole to 
simmer till thoroughly hot it may reach boiling point, but 
must not actually boil. Pour it into an earthen vessel, cover 
it over, and leave till morning; then, several hours before 
dinner, skim off the fat very carefolly, and return the hath 
to the pot, with seasoning to taste, and a slight sprinkling 
of flour; place it on the hob near the fire, but not by any 
means on it; let it gradually get hot; as it simmers, put it 
back, lest It should boil. As the meat gets dry, increase 
the quantity of liquid by adding milk (skim-milk will do 
very nicely) a quarter of an hour before dinner-time; take 
away the bones and the aldn; add one dessertspoonful ef 
walnut or mushroom ketchup—more if you like it; thicken 
with flour, best oat-meal, or Indian corn-flour, mixing the 
thickening very smoothly with cold milk, and gradually 
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filling np the cnp with liquor from tho huh. Pour in gradu¬ 
ally, and stir well, then lot it boil a second or two to thicken I 
tho Snoal thoroughly; taste and see if the seasoning bo 
enough; if not, add sparingly what is required. Have ready 
some triangular strips of well-toasted bread, and send up on 
a very hot dish. Onions can be used, more or less, accord¬ 
ing to taste. If any gravy remains from roasted Joints, 
save it; when cold, skim off the fat; it will greatly add to 
tho full flavor of tho huh, or mince, or stew in preparation. 

2b Mince Cold Beef .—Take away the fat and skin; mince 
the beef in a chopping-bowl, very fine, almost to a paste; 
stew gently—if possible, over night, that the &t may be 
skimmed off. Season with pepper and salt, and sprinkle 
with best oat-meal; wash a half handful of parsley and 
thyme, chop them u finely as you can, and throw in; peel 
and boil a large onion till psetty tender, then take off the 
eater skin, chop fine, and mix with the beef; add as much 
troth or skim-milk and water, as will just cover tho beef; 
let it simmer for two hours; then thicken with a little oat¬ 
meal, and odd a dessertspoonful of mushroom or walnut 
ketchup; stir well, and boil for one minute, and serve with 
touted sippets. Tho bones from which yon cut your beef 
tor mincing will do for the broth in which it ought to be 
stewed; even then half a teacupful of milk gives a softness 5 
to the mince; it can be added advantageously with the j 
thickening. ; 

Gilf's-IIead Cuke .—This is a useful mode of preparing j 
calfVhead, as it only requires half the head, so that tho 
other half will make a second dish prepared in any way 
desired. Partly boil the half of a calf's-head with a little 
sago, then cut off the meat, put the bones back into the 
broth, and boil them until tho latter is greatly reduced. 
Cat up the moat, and put it into the jar with the tongue, 
some spico (mace, popper, etc.) and a few small slices of j 
ham; cover the jar with a plate, put it into the oven for 
some hours, until the contents are thoroughly done, then 
add the brains boaten up with an egg; cut up some hard- 
boiled eggs, put them round a mould, and pour the mixture 
from tho jar into it. Let it get thoroughly cold, and turn it 
out. This dish may bo made with a sheep's-head, which, if 
carefully scaldod and soaked, will be found a good and cheap 
submitute for the calfVhead. 


How to Make Ice-Cream. —Ice-cream is usually considered 
a luxury not to be Indulged in by farmers* families. It is 
set down as a city dish, though most of the articles used in 
its preparation are obtainable from the country. It is not 
generally known that the best ice-cream can be made with¬ 
out a costly freezer, in any family where ice and milk are at 
hand. To make it, proceed thus: Take two quarts of fresh 
milk—if a little cream be added all the better, though ice¬ 
cream, as ordinarily made, is innocent of cream. Scald the 
milk, stirring in three tablespoonfuls of corn-etarch or 
arrow-root, to give it body. These may be omitted if not 
at hand. Stir well to keep from burning. Beat up four to 
eight eggs, according to convenience, or, as a rich dish is 
wanted, and poor the scalding milk on the eggs, stirring 
well. When cold, add sugar and essence of lemon, or ex¬ 
tract of vanilla, to suit the taste. A very little salt also im¬ 
proves it. Pour the cold contents into a deep tin pale or 
can holding about three quarts; put on the cover, and set 
In an ordinary wooden water-pail. Pound np ice to the size 
of hen's eggs and less—some, of course, will be quite fine— 
pack it reund the tin can, mixing in about one pint of either 
- medium or fine salt. Pack this till it reaches nearly to the 
top of the can containing the mixture to be frozen, hot be 
careful none enters it. Now mote the tin can or pail around 
ty means of its bail, lifting the cover occasionally to scrape 

I off the frozen cream on the inside, so that other portions 
may come in contact with the freezing surface. From 
fifteen to twenty minutes will be sufficient, and the dish 
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may be served up at once or set away, without removing 
from the wooden pail, in a cool place for several hours, 
covering with a flannel cloth. 

Marmalade Pudding .—This pudding requires care In mix¬ 
ing the ingredients thoroughly together, but it proves so 
excellent when eaten cither cold or hot, that it fully repays 
tho trouble of preparation. Shred six ounces of fresh beef 
suet, and chop it up fine; mix it with two ounces of moist 
sugar, quarter of a pound of well grated bread-crumbs, and 
then stir in half a pint of new milk. When these are all 
mixed, add the well-beaten yelks of three eggs, whisk all 
together for a quarter of an hour, and set it to stand on a 
cold stone for an hour. Butter a pudding-dish or monld 
thickly, place a layer of the above mixture in it, then a 
layer of marmalade, another layer of mixture, and so on, 
alternately, bntil the mixture is exhausted. For the above 
quantity, about one pound of marmalade will bo required. 
Whisk the whites of the eggs with a little loaf-sugar and 
orange-flower water, place tho froth at tho top of tho pud¬ 
ding, and bake for an hour and a half in a moderate oven. 

Apples aux Meringues .—Scoop out the core from six apples, 
and fill them with quince marmalade; stew them until 
tender in half a pint of water, with Borne sugar, some 
lemon-peel, and a little more marmalade. Lay tho apples 
in a dish with the liquor. Beat up to a strong froth the 
whites of six eggs, flavoring them with orange-flower water 
and sugar to taste. Cover tho apples with this whip, and 
bake them half an hour. 

Apple Cheese-Cake. —Pare, core, and boil twelve apples, 
with enough water to mash them; beat them up very 
smooth, then add the yolks of six eggs, the juice of two 
lemons, and some grated peel, half a pound of fresh batter, 
beaten into a cream, and sweetened with pounded loaf- 
sugar; beat all well in with the apples, bake ft in a puff- 
paste, and send it up like an open tart. 


A German Tea-Chkt .—To make this cake, one pound of 
flour, quarter of a pound of butter, two spoonfuls of yeast, 
three eggs, salt, sugar, and warm milk are required. Take 
some flour, pour the yeast and some of the milk upon it; 
lay the bntter, cut In pieces, on the flour, and put this mix¬ 
ture in a warm place until it rises. Then add the three 
eggs, salt, sugar, and warm milk, and mix all well together 
until tho paste does not stick to the spoon, koll the paste 
out into a long piece, which cut into fivo or six stripe. Roll 
tho strips separately to make them round, and sprinkle 
them with flour; plait them together, and form them into 
a wreath. Let it stand again for some time in a warm 
place, until it has risen sufficiently. Strew flnely-cheppcd 
almonds over it. Brush it over with yolk of egg, and bake 
it in a very warm oven. 

Hot-Cross Huns.—Rub a quarter of a pound of bntter Into 
two pounds of flour, then odd quarter of a pound of moist 
sugar. Mix well together with the above one pint of new 
milk made warm, three woll beaten eggs, one tablespoonful 
of yeast, and a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, one pound 
of currants, (well washed) one ounce of candied citron, the 
same of candied lemon-peel, cut into small pieces, the grated 
rind ef a lemon, and a pinch of salt. Mix all up into a light 
paste, and set it before the fire to rise for an hour. Rub an 
oven tin over with butter, drop the bans upon it with a 
spoon, wash them with the yelk of an egg, and bake them 
in a moderate oven. 

Ginger Biscuits.— One pound of flour, half a pound of 
butter, turned to a cream, half a pound of white sugar, 
sifted. These to be well mixed; then add the yelks and 
whites of three eggs, boaten separately, with two onnees ox 
pewdered ginger. These last mix gradually with the rest. 
Roll ont thin and cut it into biscuits; bake them on tine in 
a quick oyen. 
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Chocolate Oakes .—Beat the whites of two eggs with a N ' Fio. v.—W alking Dress of Summer Poplin.—T he body 
quarter of a pound of pounded sugar into u frothy cream, n and skirt in one piece in tho OabrioUe style. Gimp trim- 
ndd the juice of half a lemon and six ounces of finely-grated i ming, or passementerie, as it is called, is profusely ufed on 
chocolate. Drop this mixture in spoonfuls on a flat tin, and \ this drees. The coat is not separate from the skirt, but is 
bake thorn slowly. | formed by the gimp tri mm ing 

TOILET RECEIPTS. \ Fl0> vi.—D inner Dress.—T he sleeTes and uader-akirt 

i arc composed of pink silk, trimmed with black velvet. The 
Ittd Hands. Keep some Mt-mcal oa the wndwtand, and I op i« Mklrt , and aqnare bedj, or cape, are nude of black and 
ae often aa tho hand, are wiuhcd, rub a little of the oat-meal j wWte Itr i p<)d , uki trimmed with Telret. 
orer them; then rineo it otT, and, when dry, put on a little i g»e*ai RmA»«.-Oreen promleee to be the farorite 
hit of pomade, made ae followe:-Tnke three-pen.yworth color for „ pring drMwg . ^ olet and delicala blo . 

of white wax, three ditto of spermucoti, three ditto of pow- Md rofl m M pop,,,,,. xh, winda „ w , 

dored camphor, and olire oil enough to mako it the thick- \ ^ very nnraT0Imb i 6 for the chintaea, pique, and 

neea of eoap; pnt it in a gallipot, and let it etund In an oven * organdlMj wh)ch ^ , lowly> bat mtl;| fo mptlllg oor far . 
to melt ; mix it up, and when cold, it will be found very cnroh)ped ladiM prepa „ t b«lr maa „ toileta. All then 
g.«d for the hand.. Glovea, worn either in tho day or night, raatfrlal , ^ of th , moat ^ofo, p.tfom*, and the prtt- 
will help to keep the hand, white. \ ti«„t eommer dr.xx that can be worn by young glrto. Her 

To Bemave Sun-Bu m.-Waeh tho face at night with ytmng girl., the plain, cloeodlttlng bodice, with wide walat- 
either »our milk or buttor-mitt, and in the morning with tiaDd andxoat ^ la , vei the eklrt gored and but eUghtly ana- 
weak hran-tea and a little e.uat«olongo. This will .often montad „ tte ^ approprlate for moralng ^ Th. 
th. .kin and remove the rednox, and w.ll al*> mako it lex mall all-nraud linen collar., with .leere. tetened with linen 
llabie to burn again w th exponro to tho «n. Bathing button,; a bright colored velvet neck-tye, and rimilarclorod 
the face .everal time, in tho day w.th elder flower water 5 TeWet )n tbe hair-for the prxent .tyle of drexing th. tadr 
“1“ i ev *oi» of nu^cologne 1. al.o very effleaciou,. ^ ^ of volret roond tbe head leUl ^ 

7b Increase U,e GrawO, o/ Hu.r.-Take of mutton net, g, Bod u are tbo umal m 

one pound; best white wnx, four ounces; essences of l»er- ? , , ... a .. ... . . .. , 

\ , . * , s girls; and tho petticoats, which are cut from the some piece 

gamot and lemon, of each, three drachms; oils of larcndor c .. . . . a . a _ . ... 

a , A . . , _ < ns the dress, are bound with velvet, and trimmed w N V 

and thyme, of each, one drachm. Mix the suet and wax £ , . 

J * _ , , ,, , , i several rows of braid. For evening wear, the most fnshion- 

over a gentle firo, and then add tho perfumes. >*.»*«** < , , , , . * . . A - 

_ 6 a , , ’ . _ . 1 . ,, s ablo toilet for girls of from fourteen to eighteen years of 

Bouquet de la Heine. —Take one ounce of oesence of bei> s _ ... ... , . ... ,, . . . 

J .. , . # < age, consists of a white or colored silk slip, and plain, low 

gamot, threo drachms of English oil of lavender, half a £. „ ...... . m , . - . 

® * ’ s bodice, with a high, white figured net or fine organdv mop 


drachm of oil of cloves, half a drachm of aromatic vinegar, 
six grains of musk, and one pint and. a half of rectified 
spirit of wine. Distil. 

Tooth Powder .—Burn some rock alum, boat it in a mortar, 
and sift it fine; then take some rose pink, mix well together 
to make it of a pale rod color; add a littlo powder of myrrh, 
and put into bottles for use. 

Chid Cream .—Ono pound of lard, threo ounces of sperma¬ 
ceti. Melt with a gentle heat, and when cooling stir in 
orange-flower water, one ounce, of essence of lavender, 
twcntjMrix drops. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 1 

Bread .—The following is an excellent roccipt for bread, \ 
and makes it particularly light:—Half a bushel of flour, b!x n 

potatoes mashed, quarter of a pound of yeast mixed with $ various colors, ore much worn in tho evening; whilst those 
the potatoes, and threo pints of luke-warm water, put into \ of scarlot, blue, poppy color, and violet, are very popular 
tho middle of the flour, aud beaten into a kind of batter. A < for more ordinary wear. Some of these jackets have only 
largo piece of salt, with four quarts more water, to be added i epaulets, embroidered and finished with a hanging trim- 
after the spongo ie well risen;'well kneaded and baked. \ ming, and are worn over a white body with long sleeves. 

To Bleach Straw Hats , etc.— Straw hats and bonneta aro < Ckixoune still continues large for evening wear, though 
bleached by putting thorn, previously washed, in pure j for street dress it is quite small, 
water, into a box with burning sulphur; tho fumes which 
arise unite with the water on tho bonuots, aud the sulphur¬ 
ous ackl thus formed bloaches them. 


lin over it; a brood waistband to match the slip, and a wide 
sash, with long flowing ends at the back. A soft ruche 
round the throat, and tho white not skirt untrimmed, save 
with a wide hem. The silk slip should be edged with a nar¬ 
row box-pleated flounce. 

The great desiro of a fashionable woman of the present 
day, is to possess a costume which is like nothing ever seen 
before. 

Beam in large quantities, and glittering gilt ornaments, 
are profusely used, and, we must say, gives the toilet a 
common, showy look. 

Skirts are either Entirely plain, or very much orna¬ 
mented. The pleatings around the edge of dresses, which 
have been so long worn, are at length going out of fashion, 
except for silk skirts to be worn under their dresses. 

Jackets of whito cashmere, embroidered in beads of 


) Ornaments of dead gold are profusely worn, even during 
< the day. Large gold beads, and crosses for tho neck; dag- 
i gers, swords, trianglos, balls and rings for the hair; immense 
} buckles for tho waist; long, dangling oar-rings, and broad 
v bracelets, are all worn. Crystal balls, beads, etc., are also 


popular. 




CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. l—Dress or Blur Silk, for a Little Girl.—T be 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. \ 

Fio. i. — Dinner Dress of White Muslin, which is trim- 5 
med with insertions of embroidery over blue silk. Body < 
very low and square, with thin, white under-body. J 

Fio. n.— Walxixg Dress of Fawn-Colored Striped Silk, j 
trimmed with poppy color. White crape hat, trimmed with f Jacket is of white cashmere, trimmed with blue silk, 
poppy color. 5 Fio. n.— Infant’s Dress, of Warn Embroidered Jaoo- 

Fig. m.— Morning Dress of Pearl-Colored Cashmere, f net. —Sash and bow of wide pink ribbon, 
trimmed with black velvet, and worn over a pink silk skirt. > Fio. in.— Dress for a Little Girl Ten Years of Aor^— 
Block velvet jacket, lined with pink. ' The coat and drees are of gray popUn, trimmed with blue. 

Fio. iv.— Carrxaoi Dress of Gray Silk, trimmed with | Fio. iv.—A Luni Bor’i DRIBS or Fawk-Ooumuh> Oam- 
•ttk ef a darker shade, put on bias, and rows of buttons. > MIRE 
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SPRING BONNET. 


COIFFURE: BACK VIEW. 


INITIALS: EDGING: INSERTION. 


COAT JACKET. 


MUSLIN BODY. 
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SONC, OF ENOCH AKDKN 



Chorus. 


smile, like a phantom, shall haunt me forever And cheer me where'er I tn.iy go. 


bye, Annie darling ; break off from thy sorrow : Tls sad that onr parting roust be. 


sail the seas o - ver, I'll cross the wide o - cenn, I'll sail the seas o 


Ont, ont on the ocean, 

Away o'er the billow,— 

My heart on ita pnrpose intent, 

My breast shall And rent, 

When I seek my own pillow. 

In knowing that thou art content. 
Cheer ap, Annie darling: 

Break off from thy sorrow, 

"tin «ad that onr parting taut be, 
Bnt give me thy smile * 

When I leave thee to-morrow. 
To aail the seaa over for thee. 


I go, Annie darling, 

Bat leave thee in sorrow, 

I go for thy sake Air away: 

Then bid me good-bye 
With a smile en the morrow, 

And cheer me with blessings, I pray 
I’ll think of thee ever, 

And pray for thee only, 

As over the waters 1 roam: 

I'll tarry not, darling. 

And leave thee all lonely, 

Bat hasten again to my home 
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MY PRETTY SISTER. 

BT 1MILT J. MACKINTOSH. 

. Shb was very pretty, and everybody acknow- < me he was ever kind and attentive. But Rosa 
lodged it. She had soft, brown curls, glosBy l was the star of his life; love for her shone from 
and graceful; large hasel eyes, ftill of expres- £ his dark eyes, softened every word he addressed 
sion; a dainty little mouth, filled with even, \ to her, and made his smiles for her full of 
white teeth; smooth, fair oomplexion, with a 5 meaning. 

pretty flush of color; and the most graceful, ? She was coy with him often, yet never with 
little figure in the world. We all worshiped < any coquettish aft, only the reticence of a 
Rosa. $ modest maiden. I alone read her heart. As 

She was born for love. With a bright, active * his practice increased, we became, in some de- 
brain, above the average in power, she culled \ gree, his assistants. Many a dainty basket of 
enough of knowledge to make her conversation > food, or warm bundle of clothing, went to aid 
always pleasing. Her sweet, elear voice coaid * his medicine in restoring health and oomfort to 
warble with due defence to rule; her little \ some poor home; and while he guarded us care- 
hands make the piano-keys throw out floods of l fully from contagion, or too great fatigue, he 
melody; but all this was secondary to her gentle, \ opened our eyes somewhat to the misery round 
winning manner, her great, loving heart. With- j us upon all sides, and let us read in his life of 
out any open agreement to that effect, it was i active benevolence and usefulness a lesson for 
an understood part of the fhmily to keep care i our own guidance. 

far away from Rosa. It was early in February, a cold, stormy after- 

We lived in the heart of a great city, and our noon, and I was seated in the room which Rosa 
father, a prominent lawyer, had an easy com- j: and I had shared since our childhood, busily 
petence, that made us, sometimes, considered sewing. Suddenly the door was thrown open, 
rather in the light of heiresses. We were oourted : and my sister came in. Without seeing me, 
accordingly. But Rosa was the favorite. She she locked the door, and began to tear off her 
was nearly eighteen, however, before her fate clothes with frantic eagerness. Her face was 
came. Then, over the bright face, there stole pallid, her lips working nervously, her whole 
a new look; not a shadow, only a deeper mean- frame quivering with intense excitement. I 
ing in the soft, brown eyes, a rarer sweetness rose to assist her, but, seeing me, she gave a 
in her smile, a more frequent air of thought on great cry of pain, 

the low, broad forehead. There was a new voice “ Keep back! do not come near me. Oh! why 
that would waken a flush on her cheek, a new are you here? Go away! go away!” 
pair of admiring eyes to call smiles to her lips. But I would not be so denied, and before she 
Graham Lewis, this friend of friends, was a could stop me I had clasped her in my arms, 
young physician newly settled in our city, whose and was trying to soothe her. Seeing that she 
father was an old friend of our mother. Com- had failed to drive me away, she let her head 
ing from his home, in the far West, to finish his fall upon my shoulder, and burst into a fit of 
education and commence practice in our city, passionate weeping, 
he became dependant upon us for those glimpses “What is it, Rosa, dear? Are you ill?” 

of home life so precious to the wanderer from “Not yet—but so frightened. You know the 

mother love and family ties. He was soon do- woman with the sick baby? Well, I went there 
mestioated amongst us, coming and going as his this morning to carry seme things, and her 

time allowed and his inclination prompted. To sister was there with the small-pox. I never 
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knew till 1 had been there nearly two hours. * “But ” 

And now you will hare it, if I do.” i$ “Let it rest, sister—let it rest.” 

It was appalling! But there was no time for ^ And I obeyed her, throwing my whole- soul 
useless regrets. Calming her as soon as I oould, jj in loving worship at her feet, as I saw her ao 
I assisted her in cuan^ng her clothing, and * steadily and patiently lift her cross, 
made her lie down. Then I called my mother £ We were exiled still for some days, but at last 
into the entry, and through the key-hole of the £ the doctor gave the welcome order to remove 
closed door told her the story. It was long be- i our dear invalid to another room, and admit the 
tore she consented to allow us to fight the fear \ family. It was like reunion after death. We 
or reality alone; but at last she yielded. Within \ were still clustered together, happy, yet quiet, 
an hour our old family physician was with us, ij when the servant appeared to beg that Graham 
and I was duly installed nurse. | Lewis might oome up. It cost us all a pang. 

I pass over the succeeding weeks. Our fears s Mother crept away eoftly, weeping. Father 
were no vain ones. For many days our darling { went into the office clearing his throat. I alone 
hovered over the grave. But at last the fever ^ staid to meet the visitor. 

left her. Slowly the tedious convalescence went \ Rosa held my hand in a tight clasp as his step 

forward; but the beauty I had so worshiped $ came nearer and nearer. Unheeding my pre- 

was gone forever. | senoe, he came to her, his eyes full upon her 

It was long before she knew of the change, s face. She locked down, but I scanned him with 
Carefully I hid away every tell-tale mirror, and * jealous suspicion. Ah! true, true heart! Not 
drilled my pitying face. But when she was s a shadow on those clear, brown eyes, but what 
able to sit up, she insisted upon seeing the \ tender pity oast; not one shrinking glance, only 
wreok of her own beauty. I turned away my $ such softened love as a mother might give a aof- 
faoe to hide the thick coming tears, as I handed ^ fering babe. 

her the glass. When I looked again, there was i Unheeding me still, he bent over her, and his 
no expression upon the disfigured face but one ji voice trembled with emotion os he said, 
of peace. J “Thank God for his mercy!” 

“God knew best, Rushy,” she said, softly, j She looked up then. No shuddering glance 
“I know now that I loved my own face too ^ of changed love met her eyes; but the veil that 
well Sister,” and she let the weary head fall $ had never yet been lifted from two loving hearts 
upon my breast, “I was thinking too much of was rent asunder. 

this life, it* pleasures, its admiration, and— j; I crept away too, then, hearing the murmured 

and- I was loving one of God’s creatures \ words of love and thankfulness he poured out 

before my Maker. See how he humbles and l upon her, and seeing to the last his eyes un- 
teaches me my vain folly. I knew the power jj clouded, true and loving, bent on her face, 
of beauty and exulted in it; now—now my £ He is my dear brother now, loved with a 
dream is over. But do not sob so, sister, I \ sister’s fond affection; and if the scathing fire 

will learn content.” ^ has carried away my sister’s bloom, it has not 

“Graham?” I whispered. <; robbed her of her gentle, winning nature, or 

“Yes. He never said he loved me, so he can $ taken from her the loyal devotion of Graham's 

never have one word or thought of blame.” heart. 


WAITING. 


I kbumme it all! bow the Antumn sun 
Glittered and gleamed through the yellow leaves; 

And the swarthy reapers, one by one, 

Went gathering in their golden sheaves. 

A black-bird whistled, down In the deU, 

A note as sweet as a shepherd’s pipe; 

And fast, from the bending branches, fell 
The rosy apples, mellow and ripe. 

-The milk-maid trilled her evening song, 

.Down In the field* where the clover grew; 

And crushing the bloom as they tramped along, 

The soldiers marched in their suits of blue; 


Marched with a tireless, martial tread, 

From early morn till evening gray; 

And Willie threw by his peaceful plow, 

And followed them out to the war that day. 

Thrice since then have the trees put on 
Their Autumn garments of russet leaves; 

Thrice have the reapers gathered in 
Their golden treasures of yellow sheaves. 

I sit alone, in the twilight gloom, 

Waiting, watching, alasl in vain; 

Down the winding path, through the clover bloom, 
Willie will never come back again. 


BT EMMA GARRISON JONES 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 


CHAPTER I. 

“Berries? Yes, that crop’s a dead failure, 
both straw and black. Want of hoeing, partly; 
but the peaches’ll make it up to me, d’ye see, 
Miss Barbara? There's a hearty promise of 
yield there, down in the orchard, yonder." 

As he spoke, the nurseryman drew out his 
own lank height to peer over the garden fence, 
stretching his long limbs as slowly as he had 
drawled out the words. His very hair looked 
lazy, the young girl thought, being straight and | 
yellow, and so did the full, slow, blue eyes—> 
they suited the day. A day of dusty, oppres- £ 
sire sunshine, though in early June; the pas- >, 
ture fields, that swept out from the little nur- *> 
sery, had yellowed and dried in it; and the bees § 
had gotten the dull bass of autumn into their ^ 
drone already, as they hummed about their $ 
work in the interminable lines of hedges down $ 
the road. ^ 

“Peaches hare failed for two or three years, 5 
with you, Mr. Joyce,” she said. 5 

“Well, so they hare—so they have,” pulling < 
his leather watch-chain, thoughtfully. “That’s j 
true. Want of underdigging, maybe.” £ 

“Want-” Barbara was not yet rid of$ 

the intolerance of youth. “If the crops needed $ 

digging-” \ 

“It was better they should hare it? Surely, \ 
I'm slow about some things, I know.” There \ 
was a queer twinkle in his eye, but he turned £ 
dully away, and began weeding out some tomato- l 
plants that grew too thickly. ^ 

“So trees as well as people need coaxing and $ 
urging before they will show their best parts?” \ 
said Barbara. jj 

He made no reply. The girl, like most Ame- \ 
rican school-girls, was used to fire off crude bits \ 
of her observation, fancying them as new to \ 
the hearer as to herself. He went on, weeding, \ 
down to the cabbage-beds. < 

“Only on human beings so much of the labor \ 
is in yain!” she adddd, now, in a lower voice. \ 
“Now don't, Barbara!” gravely looking up, j! 
and wiping the drops of sweat from his face. \ 
“You’re taking up this new cry of reform, '< 
lately; young people have fresh whims every \ 
year, it seems to me. Reforms are well enough S 
in their way, but don’t let them tempt you on \ 


to down-cry your neighbor. I saw you on Wed¬ 
nesday, in the ferry-boat, looking at the pas¬ 
sengers as if each of them needed the gospel 
preached right off to them, and you’d like to do 
it. You’d have done them more good to start 
on the presumption, that every man and woman 
there wore as decent under-clothing as your¬ 
self, and was just as apt to be honest and kind. 
It’s a cleaner world than you think. Hoh!” 
tugging at a tough dock-root. 

Barbara did not like this Mr. Joyce; never 
being certain, under his slow quiet, whether ho 
was not laughing at her, and did not hold her 
as of little more worth than a kitten. But just 
now he had spoken in earnest. 

“You’ll not deny,” she replied, however,, 
“that there is crime in the world? Murderers, 
thieves?” He did not answer immediately; 
and, glancing down as he pulled at the roots, 
she saw his face bad lost its color, as if some¬ 
thing bad stung him sharply. Nor did he reply 
to two or three remarks which she made on the 
tomatoes, etc. Could she have hurt him in any 
way? No; she knew by bis face, when he 
raised it, that it was a man’s trouble which had 
brought the anxious look into it, and one with 
which she had nothing to do. Yet it might be 
that her words had recalled it, for he went on 
muttering something about “crime,” to himself, 
as he took up a hoe and began cleaning it, hi» 
bony hand unsteady, she noticed, and the flesh 
about his mouth white. 

He caught her keen glance presently, and 
suddenly dropped into his lazy apathy again. 
“Yes, there's crime in the world, Barbara, I 
don’t deny it. But when you talk to a mur¬ 
derer, or a thief, take it for granted that it was 
oiroumstance, not nature, that dragged him into 
the pit. You’ll have the better chance of taking 
him out.” 

Something in his face made her feel that any 
words of hers would be trivial and out of place. 
She stood silent a minute, and then taking up 
his straw hat that had fallen on the path, tight¬ 
ened the string about the crown, and said, 
“There, that will hold better. I must go now. ,r 

“It’s not late, Barbara. There’s some goose¬ 
berries ripe on the middle beds if you’ll take 
that way out; that is, if you will go.” 

887 
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“Why, they’re early. The same that I re- »; things rather than that in his soul he is guilty, 
member last summer, I suppose. I’ll find them. ^ Think that it was a passion no man could resist 
Good-morning, Mr. Joyce.” $ that drove him on—that his better self cried out 

“Barbara!” i; fiercely every hour against it.” 

She stopped. s He stopped sharply, listening to some distant 

“ Will you think over what we said just now?” $ sound; she stood waiting, frightened at the 
“Think?” confusedly. What ailed the man? < strange meaning in his face. 

Dunn Joyce, before this, had seemed to the 
girl a middle-aged man, hardened by his quiet 
and dullness into a half-way stage between her 
father and herself; now this sharp trouble, £ cost mo nothing to ask that of you— you , Bar- 
whatever it might be, of which every look and l bara ?” 

word bore evidence, made him alive, f strong, \ She stood a few moments, tying and untying 
real to her. Seeing how he suffered from it, and \ her shawl-fringe, while he went back to his 
how he held it down, it occurred to her, almost!; work, looking askance at him as he stooped, 
for the first time, that he was, in fact, but a \ The girl was moved with pity and fright, too, as 
young man, not yet past the season of passion, $ we said, down to her very heart. She wanted to 
.and the acuter diseases of soul as well as body. < say some words to him—the right kind of words 
“I know there’s crime in the world, Bar-j to say — but what ought they to be? How could 
bara,” he said. “It may be nearer us than you !> she understand him? Consequently, she said 
think. If some day, if ever you are brought to ^ nothing at last, but—“It must be four o’clock; 
face it—will you remember what we were say- $ there’s your brother Richard at the gate.” 
ing this morning? I’ve a reasQn for what I i; “Yes, that’s Richard,” flinging a handful of 
ask,” after a pause, wiping his forehead. j! mullen over the hedge, “I heard him coming 

“I will remember, certainly,” in a puzzled ij up the road.” It was the dull, simple Dunn 
tone. i> Joyce who was speaking now; there was not a 

“I want you to be merciful, Barbara,” col- j; trace of the old agitation in his manner, 
lecting himself. “If any one whom you have— Richard stopped to speak to him before com- 
who has been a friend to you—should be found 5 ing to her, slapping him on his bent back with, 
guilty, don’t be quick to judge harshly.” | “Well, Dunn, old fellow, here we are again.” 

She watched him keenly—what did he mean? $ “You’re late, Dick, boy,” was the answer, 
“To whom can my judgment matter any-as Joyce raised his red, perspiring face, and 
thing?” she said, coldly. I surveyed his brother’s square-built figure ad- 

He .was leaning against the fence, rubbing f miringly, as a father might his pet boy. 
bis hand weakly, back and forward, on his fore- <; “Yes. Good-evening, Barbara. Helping old 
head. Dunn in his work? When he hears any one 

“I don’t know,” he answered; “yet some- $ coming he tugs at these weeds, making believe 
times I’ve thought, if that day ever came, your $ it is by the sweat of his brow the earth is made 
•opinion would be of more worth than all the $ to bring forth in this bit of ground; but I fancy 
world’s beside. I mean, I’d like to think you $ you and I know better. Laziness belongs to 
would be merciful—you at least—in condemn- s our blood, eh! Dunn?” 

ing-” He hesitated, was silent. $ Joyce laughed, and picked the bits of clay off 

“You do not speak clearly,” she said, assum- $ of bis hoe-handle. There was no finer wit in 
ing a lighter tone, though there was a vague s the world, to him, than Dick, 
terror at her heart. $ “1 was telling Miss Barbara about the Haar- 

“No?” looking up. “I only wanted, Bar- ^ lem gooseberries, Dick,” he said. “Go find 
bara,” trying to fall into her careless tone, “to s them for her; and look at the Bartlett pears as 
wara you against a harsh judgment.” 5 you go by,” he called after them. “It would 

He stopped there short. The man felt too ^ be hard for Jersey to beat them, I fancy,” be- 
•deeply to pass over this thing with an indif- ji ginning to hoe again. 

ferent gesture. “Child!” making a step toward > But when they had turned down into the 
her, “I’ve always wanted to say this to you. ^middle alleys of the garden, Barbara glanced 
I’ve waited long for the chance. If any one l back, and saw that he was leaning on his hoe, 
who loves you ever stands before you, and says, \ motionless, looking with a strange vagueness in 
‘ See, I have done this fine deed—all the world !; his face across the flat landscape into the sultry 
has turned against me’—for your own soul’s sky, 

sake, be true to him, Barbara. Believe all $ She could not help watching him while Richard 


< “Go now,” ho said, almost roughly. “Re- 
| member what I have said. It is the last time 
$ such words can cross my lips. Do you think it 
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gathered the gooseberries. It was such an odd, 
unlooked-for outburst, that of Dunn’s. Nothing 
like it had eyer occurred before in their daily 
life,.although she had been used to see him, day 
by day, for nearly seven years. In those years, 
she had looked on him as a sort of lay-figure, 
with not much more perception of his separate 
vitality, or of what manner of make he was, 
than of one of his own cedars. But now, os 
i she stood shading her eyes with her hat, the 
ungainly figure yonder, in its gray shirt and 
corderoy trousers, had a new interest for her. 
“One dear to her, yet guilty?” Himself?"' The 
remembrance of the look he had flashed on her 
face and form, as he came closer to her, sud¬ 
denly returned to her, so passionate and hope¬ 
less, that it gave a sudden grace and nobility to 
the crudely moulded features. Could he have 
fancied her daily courtesy more than courtesy? 
Her face flushed hot and red. Dunn Joyce 
guilty of a foul, hidden crime? Bah! and, try¬ 
ing to thrust the whole matter out of sight, she 
turned to talk to Richard Nolt, (the brothers, 
being children of different fathers, did not bear 
the same name.) 

Dunn, meanwhile, went, in his jogging gait, to 
the tool-house, and put awuy his hoe and rake 
methodically, saying to himself, “Barbara and 
her Tether'll be going home in a few minutes, 
I'll make them up a basket of peas and cher¬ 
ries." 

His conscience .rasped him a little, as he re¬ 
membered how to-morrow’s marketage would 
be curtailed by this, for poor Dunn counted his 
income by the pennies. “Richard won’t like 
it; so much off of Friday’s savings. But it’ll 
give the girl a hearty dinner. She’s a growing 
girl, and must be hungry, many’s the day.’’ 
And it was curious to see bow daintily he 
washed his fingers before touching the fruit 
which she was to eat. 

Dunn Joyce's little nursery and vegetable 
gardens lay on one of the low hills that make a 
gentle inclination toward the Schuylkill, north¬ 
west of Philadelphia. It was some ten years 
since he had leased the land and laid them out. 
He was a young man then, twenty or twenty- 
five ; a different-looking man, also, full of energy, 
spirit, vim, as we Westerners say, though de¬ 
veloped in a slow, leisurely fashion of his own; 
and also not without a certain city polish of 
manner, a grave, old-school heaviness of cour¬ 
tesy. But he had lost all this now; or, maybe, 
no one cared to observe whether he had it or 
not; there is much in that, and I suppose that, 
in truth, there was no more unoonsidered, on- 
noted a man in the county than Dunn Joyce. 

Vol. XLVII.—24 


\ Before he took up the trade of gardener, he 

ij had been clerk in old Judge L-’s law-office 

ji in the city; a mere copyist, promoted to that 
: post from errand-boy, yet slowly learning the 
: spirit and letter of the profession. A pet ef 
the queer old judge’s, who was used to send 
| him out on errands, when strangers noticed 
him, and slap his knees while he took snuff, 
declaring that the “Scotch chap had a long and 
canny brain, and that he (the judge) meant to 
X make of him a better counsellor than any at 
$ the bar." However, one summer day, a stout, 
< shrcwd-Iooking, black-eyed boy presented him- 
| self at the office, introducing himself to the 
5judge as Dunn’s brother, who “had come to 
\ this country, his mother being dead, to pursue 
J the study of his art" “And what may your 
i art be, young sir, beyond the feeding of your- 
> self at other men’s expense? You’re no tyro in 
t that, or I’m no judge of eyes." The boy colored 
ij at this rude attack, but replied quietly that 
5 his mother had designed him for an artist, and 
l trusted to her son Dunn to carry out her plans. 

I “I’ll be no dishonor to him, nor to her that's 
gone," he said, with a slight tremble in his 
voice, which disarmed the judge and kept him 
silent; though ho treated the intruder with a 
gruff surliness, which extended to Dunn, when 
the latter broke his plans to him. “I must 
give up the .law," he said, a week or two after 
Richard’s arrival. “Dick’s a stout boy, and 
needs good, wholesome food for a few years; 
j he mustn’t be balked in his fancy for the paint¬ 
s' ing business, or, rather, the must not be disap- 
t pointed. I’ll turn to something that will bring 
| in the ready penny every day. I’m thinking of 
v leasing a bit of ground beyond Spring Garden, 

> if you approve-’* To which the judge re- 

\ turned no answer other than to fling him some 
\ letters to post, and bid him “go to the devil his 
| own way." Dunn was full of the sourest Scotch 
J pride when once it was set to fermenting; and, 

( besides, he was under a weight of obligation to 
the old man, which made this roughness of mis- 
appreciation gall him to the quick. They parted 
| in an angry silenoe. But nobody knew how 
l bitter was the old man’s disappointment in the 
\ matter, until, when at his death soon after, he 
\ sent for Joyoe, and entrusted the closing up of 
^his estate to him. An estate of debts, and no 
? assets, as it proved; his protegee was not bene- 
> fited by it in any respect. 

^ If it cost Dunn Joyce anything to give up his 
£ project for life, no one knew of it, least of all 
X the brother for whom it had been douo. He 
: sank at once into the dull, simple-hearted fcl- 
v low we find him to-day; never entering with 
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muck zest into his work; ready always to re- i Ford’s own dwelling-house, a wooden cottage, 
spend, with a laugh, to Richard’s jokes, but \ remained vacant. Just oyer the hill, there was a 
never rash enough to essay one in return; be- > small Episcopalian church, of which old Nioholas 
coming a storer-up of receipts, odd dates, and | Waugh was rector, a man of some weight^and 
local information, such small, useful knowledge $ influence in his day. You may find his name 
as would help others in an humble way; but l now in the old journals kept in the Philadelphia 
keeping strangely aloof from the world, or the l Library, heading reports of charitable meetings, 
world’s doings. An observer, more acute than < as chairman, and the like. He tried, too, to found 
Richard, would have guessed that the man j a scheme similar to the modem Emigrant Aid 
feared to quicken some latent sense of discon- \ Societies; but Nicholas Waugh Iras too unprac- 
tent at his own isolation. But Richard never \ tieal and dilatory a man to ever accomplish any 
thought of that. He was a warm-hearted, grate- > effective work. As age worsted him, sapping 
fbl fellow, but without an atom of morbid or J out both health and energy, his visits to the 
sensitive feeling himself, and jeering at it in s city ceased, and his whole time hardly sufficed 
others; liking work for work’s sake, and intent j to eke out the two sermons a week demanded 
on succeeding in his art to repay Dunn all that j by his meagre parish. After awhile, the old 
he owed him. “Though the coming out here \ man found even this too heavy a task, and be- 
was the wisest thing the old chap ever did,” he j gan to quietly draw on his old stock of dis- 
was wont to say. “It is but a poor outcome } courses. In a word, he went the way of all old 
he would have made at the law; and this slow, j preachers; the younger members rebelled at the 
easy life just suits his lazy temperament. We j toothless mumbling, and slipped away to other 
are all inherently apathetic—it came from our j pastures. To bring back these truant lambs, a 
mother, a Portage she was; but, for me, I fight $ more aetive shepherd was needed—and poor old 
it down. Dunn’s different. So I will fight it l Waugh retired from the parish he had bo long 
down, and the dear, old fellow shall have time \ and faithfully guarded, with two hundred dol- 
to doze out his days.” To all of which Dunn \ iars a year, and a miserably sick heart, full of 
used to reply by a laugh. It was true enough, i defeat and sad memories, 
he thought. He was naturally lazy, as Dick | Before this time, he had established an odd 
said, and he never went into this work heartily, ^intimacy with the gardener, Joyce; the two 
he didn’t know why. Maybe, if he had stayed l men having the habit of smoking together, their 
at the law—well, no matter, Dick did not know | chairs tilted back against Dunn’s front wall, 
that.” } never exchanging a word. When the new oc- 

His faith in Richard’s genius was one of his J cupant of the living and parsonage arrived, old 
deep and abiding principles, in which belief s Waugh went over to Joyce’s for his accustomed 
Dick certainly kept pace with him. He worked } pipe. He had not thought before that the change 
steadily at his landscapes; doggedly courageous, $ of ministry demanded of him to resign the house, 
though they never were sold, and gathered, year l which with Deb, his sole servant, he had ocou- 
by year, on his hands. “Such ill-luck as this j pied these twenty years. “I had forgotten that 
had chanoed before; public justice was never Hhe house most be given np, sir,” after sitting 
so blind as when she turned art-critic,” etc., s silent half an hour, taking the pipe from his 
etc. Meanwhile they scraped a meagre living out \ mouth, rubbing its stem gently with a far-off 
of the proceeds of Dunn’s nursery and garden, I look, “I had forgotten that, Mr. Joyce.” He 
But Barbara? We must go back a few years, 5 laughed a childish, ashamed laugh. “My 
Dunn Joyce’s house was a square, unoouth | memory is failing, sir—failing.” “It’s hard, 
building of brick, which had been once covered ji Mr. Waugh,” Joyce answered, his face flushing, 
-with plaster, in imitation of brown-stone; but \ He did not say how he had called it a cursed 
the plaster falling off, left it in a mottled state, j shame to the vestry, this thrusting the old man 
as if stricken with leprosy. Dunn, of course, \ out. “You built the back rooms, did you not, 
,made no attempt at repairs, other than by \ sir?” “Only the out-sheds, that is all, Joyce; 
striking a grape-vine in here and there, and j Mrs. Deborah (my woman, Mr. Joyce,) has 
leaving it to do its work of covering the blotches, j papered and painted all the rooms though; and 
The house had been, in fact, a warehouse, in I tinkered at the old house every year a little, 
which Squire Ford had stored his flour when When a man has no wife or child, they come te 
he worked the mill above the pasturage. But \ care for such things as the house they live in, 
the squire dying, and the mill going into the j and—and such like trifles.” Again the weak, 
hands of his creditors, the house stood tenant- j sad laugh. They smoked in silence a long 
Jess till Joyce took it at a merely nominal rent. j while after that. ' When the old man’s pipe 
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was out, ho knocked the ashes carefully oat, $ After he had been in Joyce’s honse a year 
and put it up on the little shelf. “A long $ or two, his brother came from New England, 
good*by to my old chum,” he said. His long, $ Samuel Waugh. Not so old a man as he, and 
lean face wore its usual look of mild vagueness; $ more rubbed by friction with the world, bring- 
but the chin, Dunn noted, that sure index to i; ing with him a child, (a daughter,) and a second 
the heart, worked unsteadily. “I purpose a s wife, whom he had lately married. He wanted 
journey, to-morrow,” ho said, leaning with both $ a house near his brother. The two old men 
hands on the back of his chair, “down;” mo- clung together as burrs from the same tree will, 
tioning with his thumb toward the city. “To s when the sap and life are nearly dried out 
look for boarding?” said Dunn, staring blankly £ of both: “It’s not long Nick and I have to 
over the Schuylkill. “Yes, that is it. I—it is j stay,” said the stranger Waugh, who, being the 
a long time since I was there,” with a look as i; younger, talked oftenest of death, “and we had 
if he were going to face the whole world, neither i better be together.” 

clothed, nor in his right mind, “I never thought < Richard Nolt thought of Squire Ford’s empty 
to go again into the city.” “It costs you much, cottage, and named it to them. Old Mr. Waugh 
then, to give up the neighborhood?” stammered ^ liked it as being easy of access to the city; his 
Joyce, as the old man put on his hat, and drew ^ wife, who meditated a book that summer, (she 
on the torn old gloves. He tried to speak, but > was a New Haven woman, the authoress of 
did not, only by a choked chuckle; and after J “Leaves from the Heart,” published in ’32,) 
fumbling at his wristbands a moment, lifted his j. thought it’s isolation favorablo for spiritual de¬ 
hat, and walked hastily away. At the end of $ velopment; and the girl, Barbara, finding three 
the path he stopped, and came back. “Excuse S hen’s-nests under the hedges, was tumultuous 
mo, Mr. Joyce, I was confused just now,” with $ in her approval—so the house was rented. But 
an effort to be quiet and dignified. “I fear I $ old Nicholas did not forsake Dunn’s home fpr 
left an impression on your mind that I felt my t; his brother’s. He had grown into the two 
removal from the house unjust—I am not bo \ rooms, as one might say. Besides, the brothers 
foolish. But I am old, and it was a blow—a S discovered, in a month’s time, that each had 
blow, sir.” < acquired some queer notions and habits in these 

But wo must make haste with this part of the ig years they had been apart; and then Samuel’s 
story; it matters but little, after all. j wife made old Nicholas shiver with her rising 

There were two vacant rooms in the Becond j scale of, oh! oh! oh! when anything to admire 
story of Joyce’s house, for he and Dick occu- j in Nature gave her a chance of outbreak—so 
pied but a part of it. Into these, when the ? the old men limited their intercourse to an oc- 
clergyman started for town the next day, Dunn j casional evening visit, pipe in hand. Barbara, 
had his books and furniture carried, contriving, 5 meanwhile, grew out of the fat, freckled hoyden, 
with old Deborah’s aid, to give them the home- 5: who found the hen’s-nests, into the tall, anxious- 
look as nearly as possible. And when the 5 faced girl, who stood by the gooseberry patch 
old man stood amazed, after his return, Dunn ' with Richard Nolt thqt day. That she did grow 
drawled out, raking the celery-beds, “It’s a l so fast was, maybe, one cause of the anxious 
bad time for moving into town. Make Richard ^ look. The frockB and wrappers that fitted her 
an’ me a three weeks’ visit, an’ take time to J at fourteen were ripped and flounced, slid down 
look around you.” Nicholas Waugh thanked ^ off the shoulders, and crept up the ankles; yet 
him cordially; the poor young man was well s none came to take their place. Barbara had a 
disposed, he thought. But when going into the $ good share of sense and independence; but it 
room again, where his books were, he found J needs less of these qualities to take a woman to 
every minutest fancy consulted and gratified; ^the stake, than to make her totally forget that 
he came out, and touched his hat on passing > her dress is faded and too short, and her shoes 
Joyce with a new recognition; there was a oer- * with a hole at the side. So Barbara was awk- 
tain respect in his tone toward the young man •> ward with her sense of shame, as she talked to 
after that, never there before. Seven years i Richard Nolt; and she should have been no 
had passed sinoe then, and the old man still < heroine of ours if she had not been so. 

occupied the upper rooms; the three weeks stay ^ _ 

extended itself indefinitely. At first, the change 5 

troubled him. The corn-fields were on the left ' CHAPTER II. 

of his study window; they faced these. But he j Dunn Joycb brought the basket of vegetables 

had become accustomed to the alteration, and < and cherries to Barbara. 

almost liked it. 5 “ I’ll carry them over when you are ready to 
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go,” he said; “or, Richard will do it,” with a ^ 
sudden glance at his brother. ij 

Barbara thanked him heartily, with a satisfied ; 
glance at the peas. As Dunn had thought, she ji 
was a healthy, growing girl, and often hungry ^ 
with their unceasing dishes of milk and eggs. £ 
Some very vital feeling used to twinge her on £ 
passing the butcher’s shops, in town, with their \ 
mottled, yellow and red roasts. “Til make £ 
cherry pies,” eagerly. “Come over and take ^ 
dinner with us,” looking at both of thorn. Some- ]> 
how her countenance fell when her eyes met | 
Dunn’s. He was not, surely, the guilty wretch < 
whose crime was to bring her such sorrow; and S 

yet- She turned to speak to Richard, nod- ^ 

ding to the upper windows of the house. “Three ^ 
hours since that conference began,” she said. ^ 
“I mean to break it up.” j; 

He laughed, and walked with her toward the s 
the house. Dunn looked after them steadily for ^ 
a minute; then scratching a match on a birch $ 
tree near by, lighted a cigar, and betook him- < 
self to his forcing-house, shrilly whistling, > 
“Roy’s Wife,” for the young man’s songs wore \ 
as‘few and hackneyed as his ideas. \ 

Old Nicholas Waugh, seeing them coming, * 
threw up the sash of one of the upper windows, \ 
and when Barbara looked up, put his finger to 5 
his forehead, saluting her. There was a quaint, \ 
old-fashioned grace in all the movements of the $ 
old man, airy and delicate, present always, 3 
in spite of the clerical habit, or even of the \ 
very unclerical garb ho wore just now. An ^ 
old, faded green camlet wrapper, trimmed with J 
frayed fringe and buttons, and perched on $ 
the top of his long, bald head a purple velvet $ 
smoking-cap, with tarnished gilt tassel. Tho $ 
old man’s mind now had grown Bimple and ^ 
transparent, and his notions aged, fade, absurd, $ 
even, if you please; yet away back, in those jj 
years gone, he had been a gay young fellow, $ 
with hot passions, and days that brought clear ^ 
messages from heaven and hell into his history; 5 
never a thinking man; in fact, below medio-1 
crity, so far as the brain went, but in his heart 1 
always a curious chivalrio instinct; the narrow $ 
tenderness of a woman. He had traveled in £ 
France, hi Spain; knew the whole Continent, in 
fact, so far as its pictures and people, and cities J 
and sunrises; and the rest formed a background $ 
to his own history while there. What that his* $ 
tory was he never told; but sometimes to Bar- j. 
bara he talked of the violets in the Paris mar- $ 
kets; of the phosphoric waves he had seen in ^ 
the Mediterranean—different from ours; of$ 
how Recamier danced in her own saloons, her $ 
flossy hair touching her ankles; of how Fouche $ 


schemed, or Braham sung; and countless other 
trifles into whioh he never suffered a remem¬ 
brance of himself to enter. Yet the young girl 
used to cunningly draw him in to the memory 
of this old life; she saw it was full of an un¬ 
named glory to him; that these later years 
caught all their feeling and meaning from it, 
as she had seen the thin air and pinched land¬ 
scape of a winter’s day, reflected in a Claud 
Lorraine mirror, freshen and glow into their 
summer’s life; again Barbara used to laugh to 
see how he looked on these days as “carnal,” 
“devoted to fleshly vanities;” yet how he 
preached out of them, when his sermons were 
worth hearing, that is. I am afraid the carnal 
instinots of these days haunted some cobwebbed 
chambers of his brain persistently, even now. 
Looking out of the window at the girl, it pleased 
him to soe how her nut-colored hair caught the 
sun; “And she puts her foot down like an In¬ 
dian,” he said to her father, “with just as care¬ 
less, bold a grace.” 

“ Um? Yes, very true, very true,” mildly an¬ 
swered the little man, in a hurried, weak treble 
as usual, as though there were danger that the 
words would not be out ready to humbly assent 
quick enough. He took snuff with his long, 
white fingers, (the Waughs all had delicate 
hands,) thrust the box into his brown coat 
pocket; fumbled to cover the darned sleeve; 
then, his hands clasped behind him, and down 
wont his head on his breast again. 

“ If she had but a year’s training—Barbara,” 
resumed her uncle, “with well-bred people.” 

“A year’s training? Exaotly; and with cul¬ 
tivated people. There is Mrs. Waugh, now, 
brother Nicholas?” meekly hesitating. “She 
has Mrs. Waugh, my wife, as I might say.” 

Nicholas looked rather blankly out of the 
window. “So she has,” he said. 

Meanwhile Barbara and Richard, coming up 
the walk, saw the two heads as if framed be¬ 
hind the window-sash. 

“Barbara,” said Richard. 

“What is it?” 

“Have you noticed anything peculiar about 
your uncle, lately?” 

“Peculiar?” 

“Different from other people; from his usual 
self, in fact.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, her lips shut 
tight. Since she was a child, (with the same ex¬ 
plosive temper that she had to-day,) she watched 
sharply and jealously any slightest look of deri¬ 
sion at the old man. He was a sort of knight 
for her fanoy; all that she knew of the gay 
world, of honor and courtship, and fashion and 
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grace outside of these flattened hills, with their 
pastures and truck patches, came through him. 
For this Richard Nolt, with his stumped figure 
and slovenly clothes, he belonged to the truck 
patches, to these coarse days. She belonged to 
them herself; she had a bitter scorn for the 
whole lot, sometimes, herself included; or lis¬ 
tened to Richard's mistakes in grammer, or 
slips of the tongue, that showed him as ignorant 
as she was, with a more bitter pity, the limits 
of which, as far as Richard was concerned, she 
did not define. “It’s harder for a man to have 
to drag along in this way than a woman,” she 
used to think. But that did not make her less 
tart and impatient with Dick, or his dull fail¬ 
ings and want of delicacy and tact, as now. 

“He is always different from you or me,” she 
said, quietly. “What is the matter’ Has he 
found fault with your last View on the Dela¬ 
ware ?” 

“Not that I know of, Barbara,” said poor 
Dick, quite oblivious to the sarcasm. “He’s a 
good judge of pictures, I think. No. There’s a 
screw loose here,” touching his forehead, and 
shaking his head anxiously. “I’ve noticed it 
since he made that trip to town, a month ago; 
a eertain unsettled flighty manner not natural 
to him; a most irrational way of stating facts— 
his own plans and future, for instance—as 
though he had some hold on an unbounded for¬ 
tune.” 

“ Irrational enough,” said Barbara. 

“He has no such hold? Prospect?” said 
the young man, leaning forward, and peering 
eagerly into her face. 

She rejoined by a half uttered “Pish!” and 
an audible, “You know the extent of our 
poverty as well as I, Mr. Richard. For the 
fancy about my uncle, it is fancy. I wish wo 
were as sane as he.” 

They had reached the door-step by this time: 
She did not notice a curious expression of satis¬ 
faction that had crept out of his features, and 
which as suddenly died away when she looked 
UP * 

“It is a long time since I saw your ‘Views,’ 
by the way, Mr. Richard. Are they in town, 
or here?” 

“ Here, fortunately, here. Come in, Miss Bar¬ 
bara—come in!” hurrying through the passage 
with alacrity; “the best are here, according to 
my opinion. But you shall judge for yourself,” 
his face quite in a glow. She followed more 
slowly, caring or knowing nothing about beauty 
in pictures or landscapes. Only she was afraid 
she had been rough with Dick, 'and was making 
a sort of peace-offering. One half of Barbara’s 


days were hardly enough for her to repent of * 
the sins of the other half. 

Richard had chosen the old summer kitchen 
as his studio, and whitewashed it. His great 
picture of the Juniata by Sunrise was over the 
dresser; the “Storm off Cape Cod” by the pan¬ 
try window; and the vacant space, where the 
stove had been, was filled up by a table covered 
with brushes, paint-cases, oily rags. Some 
artists would have made the old room not un- 
picturesque; but, except to place the pictures 
in the proper light, Richard Nolt cared nothing 
for such effect. 

Nolt was a modern landscape-painter, not the 
artist of books by any means. When he painted 
that Juniata down, he had no “passionate 
dreams” of beauty or fame; it was a scene with 
good points in it; he analyzed it thoroughly. 
“That bit of color above the water, rose mad¬ 
der and lake—good; cloud to the left, brown- 
burnt umber, carmine, etc., etc.” He was faith¬ 
ful to the very roots coming out of the water, 
the broken bricks in the roadside; his lake and 
burnt umber were bought at the best shops in 
the city; but as for being “stabbed to the heart 
by Nature’s grandeur, or healed by her beauty,” 

(as his chum, Fred Powers, was fond of ex¬ 
pressing himself.) Nolt said simply, “Bah!” 
and went on with his work; so Nature, diluted 
through his pictures, stabbed or healed nobody; 
nor sold the pictures, either, which touched Nolt 
more nearly. 

He turned a wooden bucket upside down, 
and gave it to Barbara for a seat, while he ex¬ 
plained the landscapes to her. The sun was 
setting, and its rays fell warm and pleasantly 
about her figure and smiling face. If the dress 
were but limp calico, and unfashionably made, 
it only hinted more plainly the lithe, pliable 
form just swelling out of childhood, which it 
covered; the nutty-brown hair shone warmly in 
its half curls; the large, unformed features were 
good-humored just now; there was a Septh of 
strength and tenderness in the wide, brown eye. 

If Barbara Waugh’s life remained unsoured, she 
would soften and ripen into a matron, some ten 
years hence, that her sons would be proud of; 
would be the enduring type to them of a beau¬ 
tiful woman. 

It was an odd thought about a homely, un¬ 
finished girl, but such a one as was natural to 
Nolt's cool Scotch brain; besides,he knew Bar¬ 
bara well, and all the capabilities within her. 

As he talked on about the pictures, this notion 
about the girl grew stronger, filled his mind 
completely; he hesitated, glanced at her con¬ 
tinually, grew embarrassed in his monotonous 
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talk. It was partly her fault, this; she never 
had seemed so cheerful, pleased, happy, with 
him; her bonnet had fallen by her side, and she 
leaned forward, listening attentively, not heed¬ 
ing the moisture which the sun called out on 
her white forehead. 

There was something he always had meant 
to say to Barbara; (after looking at the matter 
on all sides,) but he had put it off, year after 
year, in his canny Scotch fashion, with, “ Bide 
a bit; let’s view the subject a little longer.” It 
might be too late, if he deferred much farther; 
and there could be no "better time than the pre¬ 
sent. Dunn was in the green-houses; the old 
men, up stairs, were safe for a half-hour’s lon¬ 
ger parley. It certainly was as good a chance 
as would ever offer again. But he turned tko 
face of another picture from the wall and talked 
on—a queer throbbing at his wrists, and a lump 
coming up into his throat. 

Meanwhile, Barbara’s real eye (while the 
other one was apparently studying Richard 
Nolt’s browns^and cool grays,) was looking at 
himself and her. “ There was the use of being 
a man! She had as good a fund of plain sense 
as Richard Nolt, and as quick eyes; and her 
hands could be trained as well as his, sho sup¬ 
posed; yet he, being a man, had his profession 
to fill up his days, to bo of use to him as a 
money-making help, as well as an excitement 
and a pleasure. She had nothing of all this, 
because—she was a woman.” 

She put her hand to her mouth, biting it ner¬ 
vously. Not that Barbara was an ambitious 
woman, or was troubled with any unused and 
angry gift of genius, but she was forced to be 
idle. In their bare, idealess home, there were 
neither books to read, clothes to sew, nor even 
materials to cook. Sho would have been rested, 


5 so vividly, when she was Wakened out of it by 
j> a sudden pause in Riohard’s monotonous flow 
•: of talk. 

<; “If I had been painting an ideal landscape, 
$ a touch of brilliance should come in there,’* 
| pointing with his brush, “against that dark 
$ hollow in the water. ‘An Aphrodite,’ say, ris- 
| ing from the waves. But how should I know 
J anything of goddesses, Barbara ? The only 
\ beauty with which I am familiar is that of a 

> dear, loveable, home-looking girl that-” 

\ He had studied the speech for five minutes; 
$ but he did not go through with it successfully, 
l he felt that; for Barbara said quietly, as if her 
\ thoughts were far-off, 

< “Anything white would do—the glitter of 

> mackerel’s fins, for instance. That would be 
^ more natural off the Connecticut coast than 

! Aphrodites, don’t you think?” 

“I think,” his face heating a little as he 
* turned the picture back to the wall, “that a 
J man ought to paint, or write, or talk of no¬ 
il thing that he does not know practically and 
i thoroughly. And I know so little, Barbara!” 
jj She looked up quickly. Dick’s face was cut 
§ in keen, ‘shrewd lines. The face of a man, you 
} would say, who would succeed in a quiet trad- 
s ing business; but now, as he stood looking out 
$ of the window, his palette in his dropped hand, 


there was a vague regret, a sense of some bitter 
loss in the unnerved features that touched her 
woman’s sympathy. 

“You know your art, Richard,” she said, 
gently. 

“What I oould teach myself I know; nothing 
more,” impatiently. “I worked in a brick-kiln 
at home. It was a sign-painter taught me the 
names of colors—great artists must have other 
beginnings than that.” 


contented with any of these. She was just at j! “I know, Mr. Richard,” in a subdued voice, 
that age, when, in every woman who will ever i* Sympathy from a voice softly toned as this, 
be of any worth in the world, tho instincts that i; unlocked poor Dick’s heart completely. “I 
will hereafter make her a good wife or mother, ^ know I have power,” he said, his eye kindling; 
or ruler of a house, begin to ferment in her i* “I’m 6uro of that, but it’s shut up as the germ 
brain, set her fancy to work, soften her eye $ were in the magician’s jar; it needs a gold 


with a tender appeal, force her to hold out her ^ spring to set it free, and I haven’t the gold,” 
hands in urgent entreaty for work to do, for ij with a forced laugh. “If I had tho money, 
something to caress. Barbara Waugh loved no \ Barbara, I’d be off to Europe, put myself under 
man as she should her husband; but she was s a good master, and go to work—at the very ru- 

ready, like all girls of seventeen, to bestow her $ diments. Just bone down to it-” 

love on the first actor in her little social drama \ He stopped, the same thought going on 
who would slip into the costume 6he had pre- | silently, she knew by his shut lips and knitted 
pared fqr her hero; and to be a good loyal, > forehead. 

helpful wife to him afterward. i “Your brother-” she hesitated. “Could 

About this visioned hero she had hung many s he do nothing?” 
absurd fancies. It may have been one of them \ A curious change flashed over Nolt’s face—a 
which had brought the rose-flush to her cheeks £ sudden expression of anger and shame, and as 
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quick a glance at her, as if to know whether she 
had any deeper meaning than her words implied. 

“Dunn knows of my wish,” he said, in a re¬ 
strained voice, “but not of its extent. I have 
tried to conceal it from him. Dunn’s a good 
brother, and there is nothing he would not do 
to gratify me. Nothing ,” he muttered to him¬ 
self, with the same angry flush, “lie’s weak— 
poor Dunn!” recovering himself, and stooping 
to adjust the paint-tubes on the table. 

Barbara was silent; there was an idea came 
to her, from his words, that she put back with 
a frightened shock of feeling. He wcu weak, 
poor Dunn! Who so likely to be “driven into 
crime by a passion he could not resist?” Did 
Richard Nolt know of any such passion—such 
temptation? She did put the fancy away; 
laughed at it to herself; long afterward she 
remembered it. 

Nolt stooped over the table, fingering the 
tubes purposely, glancing askance at the girl 
on her low scat, at the bent head and thought¬ 
ful face, and tho hand playing unconsciously 
with a loose lock of her hair. 

“Barbara!” he said, in a sharp, unnatural 
tone, that startled himself. She looked up, 
quickly, but something in his face made her 
turn her head as quickly away. “It was not 
money I wished to speak to you about to-day;” 
he broke down here. How slow the shadows 
were creeping over the floor; how heavy the 
silence! Poor Nolt's heart was heavy with a 
weak nausea, a despising of himself, that he 
never had felt before. But this was his first 
throw for happiness; his life had been dull and 
sordid enough always; with this new hope, this 
new effort, came new emotions. He had not 
known how much he cared for the woman, until 
now that he was going to speak to her. A sud¬ 
den atmosphere of purity and beauty seemed to 
surround her, warning him off. He had thought 
for years how natural and comfortable, and 


happy a thing it would be to make this girl his $ 
wife; now the hope started up with an unat-^ 
tainable splendor. What was he to gain, this § 
fresh, beautiful life, and absorb it in his own? & 
Tho old, old glamor was in Nolt’s eyes, blinding s 
them to the failings in the meaning of the face s 
at which he looked, as well as to the ill-fitting > 
gown, and broken shoe. He found words, at I 
last, though hardly oonscious of their meaning, ? 
stammering them out. I 

“We have been talking of my future, Bar- \ 
bara—but yours? Wijl you let me look at it?” > 
“There is nothing in it to Bee,” she said, 2 
without turning her bead. “A woman has no j 
hopes, nor plans. Only to live on from day to \ 


day. That is all. There is no career for us, 
but-” 

“But love,” with a sudden courage, coming 
toward her. 

“ If I had been a man,” rising suddenly, her eye 
lighting, “it would have been different with me 
from other men,” glancing down at her wrists, 
as if to test their strength, “1 would have made 
my own luck and chances in the world.” 

He laughed, and caught her wrists, looking 
for a moment at her hands. They were long, 
and moulded delicately without waste, like her 
uncle’s. “See, child! your fingers are suited 
better for caresses than work. Would you be 
satisfied with that? Would it be ‘career’ enough 
for you to be the wife of a man who loves you, 
whom you could help on to fame and fortune? 
/love you, Barbara.” 

The defiant look melted from her face, her 
nerves seemed to weaken; her head sank on 
her breast, but she said nothing. 

“I know,” said poor Nolt, distracted and 
confused, as most men are in his condition, “1 
ought not to have said this, Barbara. I have 
no home to offer you; not an atom of either 
fame or fortune, that I talked of just now. But 
they’ll come—they’ll come. And—well, Bar¬ 
bara,” putting his hand to his throat, as if he 
were choking, “I could not help it. God knows 
a man needs something more to help him live 
than money.” 

He looked eagerly in her face, but no answer 
came by word or glance. Her eyebrows were 
knitted, the blush faded from her face; the 
woman and man had changed places; it was 
she who was cool, who meant to go over this 
ground sure-footed. 

“Have you heard me?” he whispered. “I 
love you, Barbara, with a passion more than 
you think my slow Scotch blood is capable of 
feeling. Will you help me to live? Will you 
give me the hope to keep in my heart, through 
my struggle, that when I can open a home for 
you, you will come to it, and let me be your 
protector—let me hold you in my love, safe and 
happy, forever? For you’re not a happy woman 
now,” in a lower tone. ^ 

She put her hand to her head, nervously 
smoothing her hair. “No, I’m not,” she mut¬ 
tered. “I have been thinking, Mr. Richard,” 
looking him full in the face, after a moment’s 
pause, (Barbara had straightforward, honest 
eyes,) “I never thought of this from you. I 
don’t want to deceive you, and say I love you, 
when it is only respect.” 

The young man drew back, biting his lip, his 
face suddenly vacant of its eager look. 
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“I cannot say, surely, I don’t know myself,’* i Dunn’s green-houses; the hum of bees finding 
she hastened to add. “Don’t be hurt with me, \ their hives; the whir of a bird’s wings on its 
Mr. Richard,” putting her hand gently on his \ way to the nest; scents and sounds waiting to 
arm. “But I have always thought that the make themselves known once more before they 
man I married must, be unliko myself—in some slept for the night. The breath of the evening 
sort a hero,” with a shaky laugh. was tender, tremulous with fragrance; it may 

His face grew crimson. “I understand you,” i| have been that which softened Barbara's face, 
he said, coldly. > as she listened to the low pleading whisper at 

“No, you do not,” vehemently. “It is not her side; and it may have made that whisper dif- 
the fame or fortune you talked of that I mean, ferent from all the words that had gone before. 
I do not care for genius in the man I love. There was no mention of money or his art now, 

Only—only- Oh, Richard! I am bo tired of $ it was the heart of the man (however large or 

this life of ours,” with a sudden outbreak, the \ small that may have been,) that was uttering 
tears coming, her face working. She was not < itself now. 

near so pretty as she had been half tyi hour s So Barbara listened, with her head bent, and 

ago, Nolt thought. “We drag along so from J a subdued but feverish throb in her veins; and 
day to day, every ono for himself. If one could $ when the voice was silent at last, the ebbing 
but hear a real heroic word, now and then. If jl flow of the river below the fields, the cool even- 
any man who lived a different life from this, ij ing itself took up the story and told it, she 
•pure and unselfish, would say to me, ‘I love s thought. She roused herself with a sigh and a 
you,’ I would be his slave, I think. But I must $ smile, drew her fingers from the hand that held 
get out of this. And yon are forced to live as \ them. 

we do. It is a sordid life, scraping bread to- ? ** Ho not ask me to reply now,” she said, 

gether from day to day at our house. Talk of ^ “Give me time to think.” 

debt driving us on, there must be something { Richard Nolt’s blood had grown warm and 

better beyond-” l fresher while he talked; he was going, in some 

Surely, Nolt thought, never was a proposal 5 way, back to his earlier youth. His future life, 
received in this fashion. The girl’s head was > he fancied, was prefigured in this glow and 
turned with romances. But he loved her more \ charm of the hour. Over the western horizon 
passionately, somehow, for this bit of weakness, \ a palo rose color, of an exquisite tinge, had 
the childish unreason of her talk. j crept, its hue was reflected from the peach- 

“There is better outside,” he Baid, gravely, \ blossoms down in the orchard; it was the color 
“I told you that. And I mean to reach it,” his \ °f a new life and love, he thought. Turning, 
eye going beyond her with an outlook of firm \ he saw its blush in the rounded cheek beside 
resolve, “with you, or without you, Barbara. \ him. Perhaps that was one of tho best rao- 
I mean to give myself an education in my art. \ ments of Nolt’s life. He was living, for the in- 
I mean to reach tho highest summit possible to \ stant, in the beauty of God’s world, and in the 
my strength. Will that satisfy you?” \ love God had given him, without a thought of 

One would have thought, from the shrewd { Richard Nolt, or of Richard Nolt’s future, 
look of scrutiny on her face, that he had mis- Barbara roused him by drawing away from 
understood her whole meaning; but she was the window, and listening to the sound of her 
silent. If his resolve was not the ideal heroism father’s and uncle’s voices up stairs. “I will 
she waited for, it may have been because her? not disturb them,” she said. “Father will fol- 
meaning was vague, to herself even. Nolt came low me,” and she went to the door. “Good-by, 
and stood beside her at the window. Noon was Mr. Bichard.” 

Ifeqg since past, and the cool shadows, broaden- !; He turned and went with her down the walk 
ing out of the east, began to draw from the flatj: leading to the gate. 

and bare landscape the one look of beauty it ' Before they left the door, Dunn’s long, slow 
was capable of wearing, an expression of utter? figure emerged from a side path. “Don’t for- 
quiet and repose. Nature began to say good- ; get the basket, Dick,” he said. He looked 
night now; the broad sweeps of reddeningi| sharply from Richard’s flushed face to Bar- 
clover grew into a dull russet hue; the black jj bara’s pale one; stooped to straighten a bunch 
outlines of the woods and still ponds between j: of blue convolvulus. Something in the homely, 
were sharply defined. When the fresh evening lonely face touched Barbara with pity, 
air stirred out ofcits gray hush, it brought ;! “I thought you would come with it, Mr. 
breaths of hay-fieRs; of cows going home to Joyce,” she said, kindly, 
pasture; even a heavy, tropical fragrance from 5 “I? No; Richard will go. He is younger, 
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and more supple than I. I’m growing old, and said. One effort, and I have a wife of my own 
Dick is your own age, Miss Barbara,” looking choosing, and what fame I will. I’ll not forget 
at her with a curiously wistful expression. “I old Dunn, when good fortune comes to me.” 
meau,” with a laugh, “to go up and join the Yet at the name, the same change that the 
two other old people up stairs.” girl had noted came into his look. It passed 

But he stooped again, twisting the branches away, however, as he went into his studio, 
of a creeper that had fallen straight. “When good fortune comes, by-gones will be 

When they reached the gate, Barbara turned, j: by-gones between Dunn and me,” he said, half 
and, disregarding the words Dick was pouring aloud, and sat down to his easel, 
out, nodded cheerfully to the gardener. Even Barbara was neither bo cheerful, nor so calm, 
at that distance, she could see his face suddenly Did she love this man? God knew her heart, 
brighten, as he waved his old hat, and turned and knew if this was the right sort of wifely 
in^doors to go up the stairs. i feeling. She did not. Meanwhile, what had 

“Dunn is right,” said Richard, looking after * she done? What had she done? She went into 
him. “He is more at home with quaint and \ her own chamber with a turbid, angry face. If 
aged natures than with yours, my darling! 11 it was Abe first time in her life she had looked 
can fancy him even, as a baby, old-fashioned \ fairly down into her own heart, what she saw 
and grave.” \ there did not please her. 

Barbara did not reply, and they walked in j Dunn, standing by old Nicholas Waugh’s win- 
silence over the field that separated the two l dow, listened to the low plash of the river* 
houses. \ What a tired sound it had! As if the thing 

When Richard Nolt had said good-night, and \ were alone in Gfld’s world, and knew itself 
came back, it was with a curious lightness of Malone. Pish! Was old Dunn Joyce turning 
his step, and in the throbbing of his pulse. $ sentimental, like a school-girl? He knew Dick’s 
“It is clear enough,” he thought, stopping {wishes now in life, it was his business to see 
with the door-knob in his hand before entering. ^ that they were fulfilled. What had he to care 
“I can ‘make my own fate and chances,’ as she * for but Diok? (to be continued.) 


PARTING. 

BY CLAYlA MOKITON. 


My craven heart belied my words. I said, s 

“ I would not have you elsewhero in this hour ? 

Of need. God speed my boy!” whilo gushing up $ 
Came words, I scarce could stifle back, entreating $ 
That he would stay. The kiss of parting almost cleft * 
My heart in twain; for God alone could know \ 

If it were not the lost! If such the grief ^ 

Of parting with my bof—mine only that | 

I loro him so—also, that when she died, f 

Who loved him as a mother only can, £ 

I promised before God to fill her place ' 


So far os in me lay. If such my grief; 

What must the anguish be of those who send 
The boys they bear to danger's front, to fight 
The battles of our righteous cause? God save 
Aad pity such! but may He ever blast 
And wither all the ties of life to those 
Accursed ones who brought this on oar land! 

Yet what am I who pray for vongeance, when 
Our Christ hath taught forgiveness to our foes? 
Father, forgive! and give us grace to wait 
Thy time of vengeance, which, though slow, is sure. 


I AM SITTING BY THE RIVER SIDE. 

IT FIKLET JOHNSON. 


I Ail sitting by the river side. 

Where we were wont to stray, 

In the halcyon days of long ago, 

Alae! now passed away; 

And I’m thinking how we used to sit. 
With hand clasped within hand, 

And dreamed of fairies bright, and caught 
A glimpse of spirit land 1 


I see beforo me now the trees, 
Clothed in their Spring array; 
And yet no pleasure do I feel. 

For thou art far away. 

But, ah, alas! liko roses ftdr, 

Which boast of brightest bloom. 
Thy love, which was my star of life, 
Found an untimely doom. 
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ONLY A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


Mr. Waukebchock took a segar from the ? he was, too; more particularly as he had been 
case, bit off tho end, placed it in his mouth, lit $ at home with me when I bad made my last visit, 
it, and began to pace up and down the room \ and I had thought Bill had taken quite a fancy 
with his hands behind him, and his long fingers ij to my sister Jane. I couldn’t blame him, though, 
working nervously. At last he came and stood for that, for Jane was quite pretty; and if she’d 
before tho fire, near where I was seated. > been some other fellow’s sister, I don’t know 

“Hum! then it seems you want a furlough, * what I should have done. 

Mr. Grirnpe?” he said, puffing furiously at his \ “Just tell ’em I’m well,” says Bill, just be- 
gegar, and fixing his eyes upon the tip end of \ fore the cars started. “8ay that I expect to 
his very red nose. \ be down there to see ’em before long.” 

“ Yes, sir. I should like to be off for a few l I promised that I would, for I knew what Bill 
weeks,” I replied, modestly, for I was young> meant pretty well; and besides all this, I knew 
then, and stood very much in awe of Mr. Wau- that Jane liked him; and I like to have the 
keechock. ^ people around me as happy as I conveniently 

“How long, Mr. Grirnpe?” ^can; and I thought that it would make Jane 

“A few weeks—three or four.” jj happy if I should tell her how well Bill was 

My employer turned on his heel, and began ij doing, for he was a pretty steady young fellow, 
to pace the room again, and I began to fear i* that meant to make something in the world, 
that 1 should not be granted leave of absence; \ Jane was standing at the gate waiting for me 
but while I was giving way to my fears, he jj when I got home, and we walked up toward the 
spoke again. i> house together, where I met mother standing in 

“Mr. Grirnpe, how long have you been with j; the door, 
me?” £ “Where is your friend?” asked mother, as I 

“A year, sir, last month.” > walked into the house, and sat down in the 

“And you’ve never been home in that time?” < little, low rocking-chair by the stove. 

“No, sir.” * ^ “Mr. Stevens couldn’t come; but he hopes to 

“I think you’ve been very faithful, Mr. ^ be down in the course of a month or two. I 
Grirnpe. I have been very well pleased with 'c shall not be here, then, and he and Jane will 
you—yew, very well pleased; but now, if I let 5 find it all the more pleasant—they can be alone 
you go, I shall expect you back just three | together, you know, mother,” and Jane blushed 
weeks from to-day. Will you be here ?” < and looked very simple; and I could not help 

“Yes, sir.” I thinking what a lucky fellow Stevens would be, 

“Well, go then. But hold! Mr. Grirnpe, I > when I heard some one coming up the garden 
believe you smoke—take a segar. It’B a very i walk, and a sweet, little* face peeped in at the 
bad habit for a young man to get into, though, $ window, and then a young lady came in. -She 
Mr. Grirnpe, and I advise you to leave it off;” \ was somewhat surprised to find a stranger there, 
and Mr. Waukeechock smiled and bowed me * but sister Jane made us acquainted; and I do 
out of the office. £ not think I ever got along better with a new 

It is a glorious thing for a fellow that bos l acquaintance in my life. To be sure, I was not 
been shut up, for a whole year in a city office, jj'much used to society; I was much more at home 
to get out for a month in the country. Tho \ with my ledger in the office with Bill Stevens, 
only trouble is, that at first it seems as if the ^ However, Miss Dean, Jane and I, made quite 
country was not large enough to hold him. \ a pleasant party that evening; and when Miss 
It was in tho early part of May, and I had { Dean went away, I went out with her; and we 
written home to mother that I was coming, if I i; walked along in the moonlight; and I know I 
could get leave. Now I was already to start, j: felt very happy, and did not care to speak very 
Bill Stevens, who worked in the office with me, < loud; and I remember that we were a very great 
went, down to the depot to see me off. I was <; while in walking up the hill to Mr. Brown’s, 
sorry that he could not go with me, and I think i where Miss Dean was visiting with her mother. 
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We stood at the gate a great while talking, till 
I thought that mother and Jane would, think it 
very strange; and so I bid her good-night and 
went back, thinking all the time, to myself, 
about what she had said, and how sweet she 
had looked when I left her standing in the 
moonlight, with her white dress gleaming like 
silver, and her face so fair and tender-looking. 

“And who is Miss Dean?’' I asked Jane, 
when I had got back to the house. “I like her 
very much.” 

“Do you? I am glad of it. She is Mrs. 
Brown's niece. She and her mother visit here 
every spring. I believe they reside in New 
York. Sarah's father—or her mother’s hus¬ 
band, rather, for her own father is dead—is in 
business there. I believe he is quite wealthy.” 

“And I am very poor.” 

“Well, what of that?” asked Jane, looking 
up at me in surprise. 

“Nothing, nothing, only-” 

“Oh! I think I understand you. But your 
poverty never will make any difference to 
Sarah.” 

“Perhaps not; but I think it will. But good¬ 
night, sis,” and I went up to my room, the 
same that I had always occupied while at home. 
A bouquet of early flowers was upon the table, 
and several of my favorite books; but I was not 
inclined to read, my fancies were too sweet— 
perhaps the more so for being so real. 

I did not see Miss Dean for several days 
after. Meantime her mother had gone home, 
leaving her still with her aunt. 

It was a calm, soft evening, and Jane and I 
had started out for a walk; and without inten¬ 
tion, I do believe, we took the road up the hill, 
and found ourselves at Mrs. Brown’s door be¬ 
fore we were hardly aware of it. 

Of course, wc went in. I will not say that 
Sarah's face expressed any pleasure at seeing 
me, but I think it did. She played for me, and 
afterward I took a seat beside her in the win¬ 
dow; and I don't think I could have been more 
happy than I was, till Jane signified her inten¬ 
tion of going home. 

“You will como again, won’t you, Mr. 
Grimpe?” said Sarah, I thought quite tenderly, 
though I tried not to flatter myself too much. 
And I did call again. Yes, I called every day, 
until the time came for me to return to business. 
That time came too soon. It did not seem that 
I had been at home a week; but I knew what 
had made the time pass so swiftly—I think it 
always does with lovers. But Sarah did not 
seem to think the time had been so short. 

“I think I have known you a year, Mr. 


5 Grimpe,” she said, the evening before my do- 
l parture. 

\ “ And I presume you will forget me very soon, 

$ for all that,” said I, as I took a seat on the sofa 
? beside her. 

< “ Why, no; I may remember you a long time, 

!> Mr. Grimpe,” she replied, with a queer smile. 

\ “It will be as well if you do not. We, per- 
J haps, shall never meet again.” 

£ “Should you care?” she asked, rising from 
| her seat. 

s “You know I should, Miss Dean. Forgive 
5 me if I make too bold—but I love you, Sarah.” 
'< She did not reply. Her head was turned 
| away, though a I held her hand clasped in both 
of mine. 

“I am poor, I know,” I began again; but she 
had withdrawn her hand, and, without a word, 
had left the room. 

I ' ? I waited for some time expecting her return; 

but she did not come. I began to see a hole in 
the fence. “Sam Grimpe,” said I, “you are a 
s most confounded fool!” and, as there was no 
jj one there to deny the charge, I took my hat 
t; and went home. 

The next day I was once more in Mr. Wau- 
v kecchock’s office. That gentleman saw that I 
J: was there as I had said I would be; but he only 
i bowed when he passed my desk. I knew that 

1 5 it was all right, though, for he was a man of 
< few words. It never took him a great while to 
\ find out what a young man was worth to him. 
He seemed to see everything with one glance of 
his eye. 

“Mr. Waukcechock was asking where your 
^ mother lived the other day,” said Bill, coming 
\ up to my desk, 
s “Did he inquire of you?” 

| “Yes. He had a letter in his hand at the 
i time, that he had just opened, that I noticed 
\ was mailed at your place. I wonder if the 
ij letter had anything to do with you?” 
s “I think not,” I replied; “but I tell you, 

* Bill, I don’t want to hear a word about home 
£ again for six months;” and my friend went 
l back to his desk, thinking that the country air 
l had had a very bad effect upon me. 

^ I tried to forget Sarah as much as I could, 

^ though sometimes I could not help thinking 
\ how badly I had been treated. It was the best 
j for mo, however, for my pride kept me up. 
s I hod been back to my wo*k, in the office, 
i> nearly a month, when one morning Mr. Wou- 
? kcechock sent word that he would like to see 
j me in his private room. I had not an idea 
< what he wanted to say to* me, only I rather 
i expected—though I tried not to—that I should 
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be promoted. When I entered the little room, v 
Mr. Waukeechock was sitting at a little desk, ^ 
with his back toward the door, fie looked up J 
as I entered. i 

“Did you wish to see me, sir?” \ 

“Yes; take a obair. It is only a little busi- ^ 
ness transaction,” he replied, going on with bis J 
writing. At last he put down his pen, turned 
around in his chair, so as to face me where I sat. 

“ Yes, Mr. Grimpe, I’ve a little business with \ 

you this morning-” but here he stopped, and \ 

began to pace the room. It seemed that he was \ 
in no great hurry to commence. 

“You are a very industrious young man, Mr. 
Grimpe. Very prompt, too, and I like you. 
Do you bear that, Mr. Grimpe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I called you in here upon a little 
matter of business, that’s all. You know I*m a 
business man, Mr. Grimpe. I like to do every¬ 
thing straightforward. You’re a business man, 
too, Mr. Grimpe, and that’s why I like you. 
But you are poor. Well, so was I, once. It’s 
nothing to be ashamed of, Mr. Grimpe—do you 
think it is?” 


“No, sir.” 

“ And now, Mr. Grimpe, I hope you’ll excuse 
me, but I advise you to marry an heiress!” 

“That is quicker said than done,” I replied, 
with a smile. 

“Well, Mr. Grimpe, you will take dinner with 
me to-day. • Now don’t try to excuse yourself; 
but wait—here is a letter.” 

I took it and left the private office. I hardly 
knew what to make of Mr. Waukeechock’s con¬ 
versation that morning; but I thought that the 
letter might explain it partly. 

Imagine my surprise and joy to find that it 
was from Sarah. But I cannot tell you what 
was in it. It made me very happy, however, 
and I was glad to go home with Mr. Waukee- 
chock to dinner. 

“Well,” said Bill, when I told him the story 
that evening, “who’d have thought of your 
courting old Waukeechock’s step-daughter!” 

“And the best of it was, I didn’t know it.” 

“Just so.” 

And I did marry an heiress a short time after 
that; and as Mr. Waukeechock observed, “It 
was a very pleasant matter of business.” 


THE EAGLE AND THE DOVES. 


IT K. A. 

Ax eagle mt on the mountain top, ~ 

Watching the dovee In the valley below; | 

Tho valley was tweet with banting flowers, s 

The mountain was cold with frozen snow. f 

The doves were gathering twigs and moss > 

For their nest that was under the cottage eaves; < 
Tho thatch overhanging excluded the sun, < 

And the ivy was thick with clustering leaves. ^ 

Tho male kept cooing and wooing his mate, ^ 

She gathering mosses, patient aud meek, !; 

And happy to feel his soft caress. \ 

The eagle was whetting his hungry beak. s 

Bre long their labor of joy was done, * 


D ABB Y. 

And they sat on the roof and cooed their love. 
How sweet was the bloom in the valley below; 

How cold was the mountain top above; 

Tho humming-bird glittered among the flowers, 
Rollicking zephyrus wantoned by, 

And tbo air was all alive with joy, 

Till it shivered aud thrilled with a dreadful cry. 
And there was a sound of rushing wings, 

And, swooping down from the mountain’s crest. 
The eagle seized the innocent doves, 

And with talons deep in each bloody breast, 
lie boro them bock to the mountain's crest. 


LAST TOKENS 

BT I11II AVGUSTA BROWN*. 


The last, low tone before the harp is broken; 

The soul's adieu, the Sommer’s parting sighs; 

Tho look, the smile, that gives Its final token 
To thrill the heart, then slowly melts and dies. 

The rose, that Aiding, leaves its fragrance scattered; 

The swan, that dying, sings his sweetest strain; 

The hope, the joy, that now forever shattered, 

Has still some solace left to ease our polo. 

The flowers that died while yet in Summer's glory; 
The dreams that vanished with the morning dawn; 


( The spell, whoee charms but lately drifted o'er thee. 
That now is spent, and all enchantment gone; 

Tho hand that clasped thine own in friendly pressure; 
The tender glance, the sweetest and the last; 

£ The voice that gave us once a world of pleasure, 

? That now must number with the treasures past. 

\ These things can never die! They linger ever, 

$ Like scent of roses, round the shattered vase; 

< Bach tie may break, and all but Life may sever, 

\ But Memory gives them still a hallowed place. 
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V 

BT EMMA D. RIPLET, ' 

Kitty and I were in agonies of industry over. “I can wait,” I said, aloud. 41 If be doesn’t 


our crocheting; Christmas so close upon us—< 
only next week, and so much to do 1 Of course, l 
nothing could be accomplished unless we were ? 
together to compare, advise, and admire; sol 
every afternoon we met and wrought in con- l 
eert, our fingers flying, and our tongues, mean- \ 
while, by no means idle. On this particular^ 
occasion, Kitty had been giving mo the details \ 
of a projected match, to which I listened with <; 
all the interest of a young girl in the important j> 
subject. S 

“Well,” said I, deoidedly, 44 it may suit Marian ^ 
Graves; but it would never suit me! Who could £ 
possibly make a hero out of Frederick Remsen?” ij 
44 1 don’t know,” answered Kitty, doubtfully; | 
44 he’s very good-looking, I think.” \ 

“Perhaps he maybe; rosy cheeks and blue S 
eyes. He’d make a pretty enough girl.” $ 

44 And then he has such an amiable expres- $ 
sion.” \ 

“Amiable!” I repeated, with the intensestj 
scorn of seventeen. “I dare say he may be.” I 
“You are the oddest girl!” exclaimed Kitty. \ 
“What do you want in a husband? You j 
wouldn’t desire to have him unamiable, would \ 
you?” | 

“About that,” I replied, with lofty colm, 44 1 j 
should trouble myself very little. The man \ 
whom I could care for must be so superior that * 
no petty question of temper eould ever arise j 
concerning him.” \ 

A sound in the direction of the fire-place made > 
me turn my head—was it a smothered laugh ? \ 
It sounded like it. But jio. Cousin John was s 
absorbed in his magazine, and utterly uncon- > 
scions of our presence. \ 

“I should like to see your hero, Julia,” Kitty l 
presently remarked. “You are so dreadfhlly l 
particular; nobody ever seems to suit you. I’m { 
afraid you’ll grow old without meeting him.” \ 
These words struck a chord that vibrated | 
painfully; I had dreaded the same thing myself. :* 
Here I was, seventeen last August; youth pass- § 
ing from me; and in all these years I had seen \ 
no one that corresponded in the least with my $ 
ideal. What if there were no such being in S 
existence, or if I were fated never to encounter j 
him? i 


come, I shall do without anybody.” 

44 You don’t mean you would be an old maid?” 
cried Kity, horrified. 

44 Yes, Katharinp, I do.” And the announce¬ 
ment was made with all the solemnity befiting 
so desperate a decision. It took my little friend 
some minutes to recover from the effect. 

44 He must be very handsome, I suppose?” she 
resumed, in a subdued tone. 

44 1 don’t know. There must be that in his 
bearing which will announce the nobility, the 
distinction of his oharaeter. He will be hand¬ 
some, so far; as to a nose, more or less straight, 
and trifles of that kind, I am quite indifferent.” 

44 Tall or short?” 

44 Tall, of course,” I replied, with disdain. 
44 The idea of loving a short man!” 

“Why, your father is quite short,” said the 
matter-of-fact Kitty; 44 and so is your brother 
George.” 

44 Have I ever denied it? Natural ties are 
settled for us, but to love of our own free will 
is a very different matter. Tall and dark; so 
much is positive; leas I could not. But his mind, 
Kity; there will be the charm 1” 

44 8 o very talented, eh?” 

“Talentl I despise thewoTd! Don’t name 
it to me! Talent is a plodder, a delver in earth, 
or mere utilitarian. I must have genius; genius 
that can lift itself and me away from these 
dim soenes into regions of ineffable light and 
beauty.” 

“feh.U you take your crocheting along?” 
asked cousin John, laying down his pamphlet. 

I reddened, shade on shade, up to the darkest 
peony. Who could have thought that he was 
listening all the time ? 

“I’ve just been reading a paper on ex¬ 
changes,” John oomthraed. 44 1 should like to 
ask how you propose to indemnify your hero. 
When this tall, dark form—this lofty genius, 
distinct from all his kind—makes his appear¬ 
ance, what do you expect to bestow, in return, 
for his peerless affections?” 

“Bestow?” 

“Yes. You won’t want to be shabby.” 

44 Why,” I answered, recovering myself, “he 
will have me, of oonrss.” 
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“You!” said John, surveying me coolly. £ “I should think she had—all of that! And 
“You are a very nice little maid, and can turn jj why don’t you speak of the dear, little white 
off a net or a pair of slippers with the next $ hand, the mischievous dimples, and the teeth 
girl; but,” shaking his head, “I’m afraid such <: like grains of pearl? $he's the most consum- 
a very hifalutin’ individual will hardly consider > mate little blonde, that’s what she is! Belle ct 
it an even thing.” \ bUnche! But I suppose you don’t admire that 

“Candid, at any rate,” I thought. But, of? style, being so dark yoflrself.” 
course, I wasn't going to show any symptoms > This was rather too much. I took up my 
of mortified vanity. { candle and bade him the curtest of good-nights. 

“John,” said I, “I detest slang in any shape. 5 Arrived in my own room, I locked the door. 
And you stayed home from the office, you know, $ drew down the curtains, and proceeded to take 
because you had symptoms of bronchitis. Aren’t t a long survey of myself in the glass. Was I 
you afraid you’ll aggravate it by talking so * really “so dark?” I never had supposed bo. 
much ?” | My eyes and hair were black, I knew, and I had 

“Not a bit. Such wisdom as I’ve been listen- £ no dassling tints of red and white; but I had 
ing to these last five minutes would allay a much $ imagined myself the owner of a respectable 
worse irritation than I experienced. Indeed, it jj complexion. Maybe I was mistaken, though; 
has so toned me up, that I believe I will be off $ perhaps I struck every one who saw me as a 
down street, and relieve you of my presence.” $ swarthy, gipsyish-looking person. But, black 
I was thankful for so muoh; but Kitty, I fan- ij or white, I should have thought, if I had ever 
cied, watched his retiring figure with regret. * thought anything about the matter, that I was, 
“Now we shall have a niae time all to our- jj at least, as pretty as Kitty Warner, and should 
selves!” I exclaimed. “I do hate a stupid, sati- \ have felt sure that John agreed with me. His 
rical man around, annoying one with his little ? admiration was simply a matter of course; so 
attempts at wit—don’t you, Kitty?” | much so, that I never thought of questioning it, 

“But Mr. Leigh isn’t stupid,” she replied. “I | nor setting any special value on it. It was not 
thought it was pleasanter to have him here than \ at all likely that he would turn about, at this 
not.” | late time of day, and elevate some one else 

“Oh, well!” I said, “he’ll be back to tea, and £ above me. Then, very apropos, I happened to 
you shall have him to yourself the whole even- \ remember, “She walks in beauty”—and fell 
ing, if you like.” ^ asleep repeating, 

And, upon my word, I thought she availed^ M All tbafc b«t of dark and bright, 

herself of the permission. I am the last person \ Moet in her and her °J reB ” 

in the world to be jealous; but it really did seem ij I was rather ashamed to find, next day, that 
as if she were a great deal more interested in $ my seal for going over to Mrs. Warner’s had 
John’s remarks, than in anything I had to say $ essentially deolined. Christmas was all the time 
about our work. Not that Bhe neglected it; she $ coming nearer, our worsted-work getting more 
was deft-fingered, and did her fall share; butij and more important; but I felt none of the ac- 
she found time to steal a great many glances at \ customed eagerness to fly to Kitty for advice 
John, and to listen with deep attention to all l and sympathy. I was not so blind as to ignore 
his speeches. I didn’t notice it so much that \ the reason. “Julia Vesey,” I remarked, “are 
night, but the next evening it was very per- \ you not ashamed of yourself? Must you always 
ceptible. I grew almost vexed watching them, \ be the first otgect wherever you are ? How could 
and was not in the least sorry when it was time $1 possibly have suspected thal you were such a 
to say good-by. I selfish, conceited little thing ?” At this point 

“ What a lovely little creature your friend > the absurdity of calling myself little came home 
is!” John remarked, as he stood by the mantle- ^ to me; I was so tall, so fully developed every 
piece, on his return from escorting her home. | way. John could hardly mention Kitty’s name, 
I suppose we women never will understand Hast night, without that adjective; and what a 
the enthusiasm with whieh men look at others j caressing sound it had! Well, it’s all right,” I 
of our sex. “Lovely,” indeed! Why, he couldn't $ said; “she i* little.” And I went over imme- 
have said mnch more of one of Raphael’s Ma- \ diately after dinner, heroically determined to be 
donnas. $ neither paltry nor absurd. 

“Kitty is a rather pretty girl,” I answered, $ I must do my friend the justice to say that 
coolly. “She has a fine complexion, and niee \ she was exactly the same as ever; quite as muoh 
hair, which she arranges with considerable^ concerned about the comparative merits of 
taste.” * Cheroy or Masarine twist, and the superiority 
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of cut beads oyer steel. I tried to be, too, but s bo many lectures, little beeded, about a lofty 
somehow my mind would revert to John’s en- $ standard of character. Ob, it was impossible! 
thusiasra, and I kept studying my companion ^ There was no need to be uneasy; it was nothing 
to see how far she justified it. I had to admit$ but a passing faney. Very comfortable reason- 
that she was, perhaps, prettier than I had im- $ ing this, and would have been quite conclusive 
agined. Her throat was so soft and white; not l if the next day’s experience had not upset it all. 
even the standing linen collar could make die- \ Time seems long, always, if much is happen* 
favoring contrast; and her hands, how small l ing in it, and the week preceding that Christmas 
and fair! My own showed to very poor advan- - was an age to me. Restless and dissatisfied as 
tage beside them. Her hair, too, had gleams ij I knew myself to be, I still would not admit 
of gold lurking in its brown waves—and she did b that I could be unhappy. What was there to 
it up most beautifully. I had always known > make me so ? I dressed for the Christmas Eve 
that Kitty could put in her rats with more i party in an odd state of mind. I had been 
science than any of us girls, and her waterfall \ looking forward to it for weeks, and my new 
was smooth as spun glass. Her features were \ silk and berthe had been greatly on my mind; 
nothing much; but the soft complexion certainly < but now that the time had come, they looked, 
gave them delicacy. “Her eyes, though,” I < somehow, very unimportant. I was generally 
thought, eonsoled, “ are blue as a china doll’s, I; a good deal exeited about a party, and had a 
and have about the same expression.” Here I \ feeling whioh, as I am owning to so much folly, 
recollected that I was getting spUg£ul and had \ I may as well confess. I always thought that, 
better stop. j perhaps, this was to be the occasion when the 

John came in about half-past eight, and the ^ great unknown would appear, when the tall 
scenes of the previous evening were re-enacted. | form and the dark eyes would dawn upon me. 
I was determined not to be silly, yet, spite of ^ But to-night I didn’t feel the customary antici- 
this resolute wisdom, I couldn’t help feeling ^pations; indeed, I almost thought I should not 
hurt. There seemed to be something wonder- i care to go out at all, if it were not for seeing 
fully attractive about Kitty’s work-basket-mine < how John and Kitty would behave. Girls will 
was left in peace. If I needed my scissors or ' be girls, though, and I was only seventeen. As 
emery, they were at hand; but hers were played ^the toilet proceeded, I began to take a little in- 
witb, and if she wanted them, she had to aBk < terest in it, and when everything was done, the 
for them. Then they were yielded up with that * last flower disposed, the last pin in its place, 
air of deference which men pay to a pretty | my spirits had risen considerably. The new 
girl; and every remark made to her was tinged $ things were beooming, it was evident, aqd I ran 
with the same gallantry. Everything that waB ; down stairs to exhibit the effect to the family be- 
said to me, meanwhile, was ns matter-of-fact as i fore it was obscured by Sontag and wrappings, 
if be had been addressing the coal-man. In- \ John had a way, at such times, of making me 
deed, I began to wonder if he would even take $ turn around, of asking questions and criticising, 
me home when the time came; whether, as the ij with an air that showed him, as I imagined, 
distance was a trifle, he would not leave me to \ fully alive to the favorable influence of evening 
the mercies of one of the Warner boys. But £ dress on my appearanoe. But to-night be kept 
things had not quite come to that. We walked I; on reading bis paper with the most utter indif- 
along in silence, till he said, l ference. Papa and mother looked and praised, 

“Aren’t you well, Julia? You seemed rather Sand the younger branches were loud in their 
dull this evening.” ij applause; but he did not lift his eyes. I should 

And Kitty had been so bright, no doubt. If \ never have asked for his opinion, but mamma, 
that was the kind of brilliancy he admired, let l who was ignorant of any pique on my part, had 
him have it by all means. But I said nothing, 
except to disclaim the idea #f illness. 

Alone I thought it all over, and tears filled 
my eyes. “John always cared so much for me, 
and now he turns me off as if I were nothing to 
him. Cousins and sisters, and all home-ties, \ glancing at it, “but I have no great taste % in 
must stand aside, I suppose, when a man is < such matters. Have you read this article on 
onee in love; but I never thought, befbre, that s the state of our foreign relations, Mr. Yesey? 
it was so hard.” And then the idea of Kitty > Good, sound views, I should say”—and the 
being his fate! His, John’s, who had such j dress was extinguished nnder my oloak without 
wonderful ideas of women, and had given me \ further notice. 


no scruples on the subject. . 

“ How absorbed you are to-night,” she said. 
“Can’t you lay down your paper a minute and 
look at poor Julia’s dress? Isn’t it pretty?” 
“Yes, I should think so,” he replied, just 
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We were rather late, and the rooms were well j: as John considered me. I grew reckless. Put* 
filled. I soon singled out Kitty in white muslin ^ ting aside, os well as might be, all thought of 
and blue ribbons, very girlish and becoming. <; the truth, I devoted myself to my companion. 
She came to me at once. “I’ve great news for ^ I tried my best to be charming, with no little 
you,” she said. “Your hero is here.” | seif-contempt as I did so. I liked attention as 

“Indeed?” $ well as most girls; but it was the first time I 

“Yes. He is a relation of Mrs. Haight, and *; had deliberately set myself to interest any man. 
his name is Lorimer. I recognised him as your jj So I looked up archly at Mr. Lorimer, looked 
property the moment we were introduced. IJ down timidly, played with my bouquet, was 
shall watch the progress of affairs with a great $ saucily smiling, or feignedly earnest; in short, 
deal of interest.” | went through the whole artillery practice, till 

Mr. Lorimer’s appearance did certainly cor- | somehow the dreary evening was over, and I 
respond with my ideal; a few weeks before the \ found myself at home again, 
sight of him would surely have fluttered my 
heart. Tall, slight, with a pale face and star* 
bright eyes, he gave just that impression of in¬ 
tellectual foroe and physical delicacy that my ) the house with delighted exclamations over their 
foolish dreams had pictured. I saw Kitty and \ gifts, effectually forbade all further slumber. I 
my cousin across the room; they glanced toward \ rose and went down to examine my own pre- 
us; I felt sure of the subject of their converse- J seats. The little tribe stood around, full of 
tion. How little they understood me—how little * eager interest; various papers were unfolded, 
guessed that my hero, now he had arrived, had ^ gifts from papa, mother, aunt, and cousins—and 
no power to waken the slightest interest. $ each was hailed with acclamation by the nighi- 

I stole a look at John; there was certainly \ gowned spectators. Nothing from John. The 
nothing romantic in his appearance. Nobody <; omission was strange, indeed; he had never 
called him ugly or handsome; he passed with £ forgotten me before. I gathered up the several 
fifty others. And his mind? A girl of seven- ^ articles, and was about to carry them to my own 
teen is no very competent judge. He was a $ room, when 1 saw a couple of books on the 
great deal older than I, and people, whose $ piano. “What are these?” I asked, 
opinion was worth something, thought highly $ “Oh! that’s cousin John’s present,” said little 
of him. He wasn't in the least what I had s Ned, with his mouth full of raisins. “He brought 
dreamed of; my style of “intellectual;” all jj them just before you oame down.” 
poetry, and soul, and scorn of the world. But 1* I took them up—Tennyson's Poems, an Eng- 
thought, with sudden terror, what it would be to \ lish edition, exquisitely bound—just what I 
exchange him for the fullest reality of all those 5 would have wished for. 

silly visions. How desolate, how wretched the I “You're sure they are for me?” I asked, 
house would be that had not John in it every s doubtingly. “There is no name in them.” 
day! Oh, dear! Why had I found this out! “Sure—of course I am—didn’t he tell me? I 
only now; now, when it was too late ? | know there isn't any name, 'cause I looked for 

Of course, the first impulse, like that of all £ it; and when I told cousin John, he just said 
girls so circumstanced, was to guard myself $ it was no consequence.” 

from all suspicion. Mr. Lorimer was ready to $ “No consequence.” Probably not. But the 
be interested. He was agreeable, or rather, I s manner of the gift destroyed all the pleasure I 
felt through my wretchedness a perception that i; might have had in it. Perhaps, when he pro- 
I should have found him so had my mind been ^ cured the books, he felt some interest in gratify - 
at ease. I was left to him for entertainment so £ ing me—but that was done with. I wished he 
far as John was concerned. It was his habit ' had kept them; given them to Kitty, since it was 
to be a good deal with me at parties; be did ^ for her he oared. The next question was, how 
not interfere with other attentions, but he was ^ to bestow my own offering of watoh-cose and 
always at hand. I could summon him at any \ slippers. 1 had been so careful with those 
time by a glance; nor had I ever hesitated to do ^ things, taken so much pains to have them 
so. But now he did not come near me. I > pretty. No matter. 

thought this unkind; he need not have been so j “William,” I asked, when our little ebony 
absorbed as to forget me utterly. I felt myself < came in to mend the fire, “do you know where 
neglected, ill-used; and Mr. Lorimer was near, \ Mr. John is?” 

graceful, handsome, attentive. I oould be at- $ “Up in his room, Miss Juley; beerd him 
tractive to somebody, it seemed, uninteresting £ walking about this half-hour.” 


Shouts of “ Merry Christmas” awoke me early 
the next morning. It was a great family fes¬ 
tival with us, and the children stamping through 
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“Take these things to him, please,” I said, < 
handing over the poor little presents. £ 

“What shall I say?” $ 

“You needn’t say anything.” \ 

He was gone and back in an instant. $ 

“Did you give Mr. John the slippers ?” I asked. t 
“Well, no, Miss Juley. I didn’t jess ezackly J 
give ’em to him, but I opened the door on the ? 
crack, and I see him a standin’ by the windy— > 
so I jess shied in one of ’em, and he turned | 
^ound—and then I tucked the watch-pocket in i 
the toe of tother one, and sent that in after. t 
You know you told me I wasn’t to say nothin’.” j 
And the small imp showed his teeth and the \ 
whites of his eyes in the most approved darkey > 
fashion. \ 

I was a little mortified by the manner of the \ 
presentation; however, the gift had been de- j 
livered, and I had not been obliged to offer it * 
in person, so the main point was gained. < 

I chanced to be alone with John a moment s 
that morning. 

“It is to you I am indebted for my slippers 
and watch-case, I presume?” he observed. 
“Yes,” was my reply. 

“I am very much obliged,” he said. 

“And I equally so for the books,” was my 
response So that was done with; 

What a dreary holiday it was—all the more 
that 1 felt the necessity of being cheerful as 
usual. The children expected sympathy in \ 
their delights, and to have their new story- ^ 
books read aloud; and I could not disappoint \ 
them And I must shew pleasure in my own * 
presents, too, which were numerous and pretty, 
We had company to dinner, dancing in the ^ 
evening, and all those doings which are sup- £ 
posed to make a merry Christmas. When iU 
w/is over, I asked myself, in utter discourage- * 
ment, if life henceforth were to be like this?—^ 
If I were always to spend it in trying to seem £ 
interested in things I did not care for? Wiiats 
was there left to care for? I wondered if I should 5 
have to go on in this way till I was near sixty, * 
seventy years old, perhaps. How should I ever | 
bear it? | 

The holidays were unusually brilliant, and I £ 
mixed in all their gayeties. At home, I tried 
to behave just as usual to John, but was con¬ 
scious that I did not quite succeed, while on his 
part there was a growing formality. Mother 
noticed it. “Why are you and John bo exceed¬ 
ingly polite to each other?” she asked. 

I made some evasive answer. 

“Don’t have any foolish misunderstanding 
with your cousin,” she said. “A coolness among ^ 
the members of a family is so disagreeable.” \ 
Yol. XLVIL—22 
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Ob! I thought, if she only knew! 

If my home-life were difficult, my part in 
society was yet more so. Mr. Lorimer was 
with me everywhere, and I had given him such 
encouragement at our very first interview that 
it was impossible, without rudeness, to avoid 
his attentions. Sometimes, half frightened, I 
tried to withdraw, but he, thinking it artifice, 
perhaps, or a girl’s timidity, still persisted. And 
again, when some new circumstance brought 
John’s defection more fully home to mo I led 
him on; partly to show that I was not quite 
neglected and forlorn, partly for the occupa¬ 
tion, the excitement. I knew it was wrong, in¬ 
excusable; I had no plan; I hardly thought 
what I was doing, or whither going. So it went 
till New-Year Eve. 

Early in the winter a sleigh-ride had been 
talked of for this occasion, and there had been 
a half understanding between John and myself 
that he should attend me. Now, of course, he 
would not wish it, and not for the world would 
I have seemed to expect it. So I gladly ac¬ 
cepted Mr. Lorimer’B escort, wondering if John 
would remember anything about our tacit en¬ 
gagement. 

“Shall you go out to-night?” he asked, the 
morning of the important day. 

“ Certainly—-I wouldn’t miss it on any ac¬ 
count.” 

“I take the liberty of asking,” he said, with 
elaborate explanation, “because you may re¬ 
member that we thought of going together; and 
I wish you to understand that you can rely upon 
me if there is no companion whom you prefer.” 

So he had recollected it, after all. “Thank 
you,” I replied; “but the engagement was so 
very vague that I did not consider you bound 
by it; I only understood it to mean, as you say, 
that you would take me had I no other invita¬ 
tion. I am going with Mr. Lorimer. And now,” 
I continued, with an attempt at gayety, “since 
you have discharged your conscience of cousinly 
duty, you will be at liberty to consult your in¬ 
clinations.” 

“I shall ask Miss Warner,” was the answer 
to this sally. 

What did I expect—that he would say he had 
already consulted inclination in inviting me? I 
don’t know. The response checked any farther 
attempt at plesantry, at any rate. 

It waa a lovely evening, with a bright moon 
and a bland atmosphere that threatened to be 
fatal to future sleighing, but was delightful for 
the present. We were a large party, and there 
was all the customary music of chiming bells 
and youthful laughter, as we sped over the white 
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wastes to W-, eight miles distant. Supper $ came a pause. It was pot pleasant to say that 

and the unfailing dancing were here in order, }I had supposed them intended for Kitty; I 
and it was nearly midnight when we re-en- 5 wanted no allusion to that theme, no discussion 
tered the sleighs. Mr. Lorimer’s manner all the { of it. 

evening had been marked; had my heart been \ “You thought,” he said, sharply and sud- 
interested, I should have seen it with delight; J denly, as if the words escaped him in spite of 
as it was, I met it, sometimes graciously, some- ; himself, “that your friends were as neglectful 
times with pretended blindness. As we were ^ of you as you have chosen to be of them.” 
going home, he alluded to his approaching de- $ A singular aoousation from him! “I don’t 
parture, to the happiness of the last two weeks, l think that is quite just, John,” I said, with a 
in terms of unmistakable tenderness. I ought j: trembling voice. He was silent. Looking up 
to have cheoked him, but I hardly knew how to > timidly, I saw that his eyes were fixed on me 
do it without a humiliating explanation; and, * with an earnest gaze, apd, coloring deeply, 
after all, might it not be the best thing I could s lowered my own. 

do to- marry him, and go far, far away from the $ “Don’t give yourself the trouble, I beg,” he 
scene of all my troubles? If he did not abso-$ said, sarcastically. “Such tones and glances 
lutely say he loved me, his meaning was plain s are quite too valuable to be wasted on one of 
enough. I kept a guilty, certainly not a for- $ the family—and you are in very good practice 
bidding silence. His last words were a request j; without.” 

that he might call on the morrow to bid me “I don’t know what you mean,” was my sur- 
farewell. I ought to have denied it, to have so 5 prised exclamation. 

taken leave of him, then and there, that he j; “You do,” he rejoined, sternly. “Cannot 
could not have misunderstood me. But I was J you be satisfied with the tribute your vanity 
wretched, undecided—and told him he might l has had already? Do you wish me to say in so 

come. ji many words-” But just then one of the boys 

Sleep fled fVom me that night, and I rose J came, and there was no room for another sylla- 
early. To what had I pledged myself? I was \ ble. What had he been fbout to say ? He re¬ 
bound, at least, to give this man a hearing; \ ferred, doubtless, to my behavior with Mr. 
was bound, in honor and truthfulness, to accept $ Lorimer; he wished tb tell me that I had shown 
him. I could not deny it; he had received en- i; a lack of delicacy, a thirst for admiration, that 
couragement not to be defended on any other J surprised and angered him. Well, I deserved 
grounds. But to leave father, mother, friends— $ it—and he could not, must not, know my mo- 
John—how could I? It was impossible. Im-5; tive. After his cold indifference of late, there 
possible, too, to deceive him with the pretended $ was some comfort in finding that he cared 
gift of a heart no longer in my own possession. | enough for me to be displeased. 

What should I do? 4RTith no shadow of sin- X Breakfast over, I locked anxiously for my 
cerity could I plead an ignorance of his'mean- s guest. Of course, he would come early, before 
ing; nor could I confess the truth. It only j the hour for regular calls, and I longed to go 
remained for me to pass, in his eyes, as a selfish \ through with the interview, and have it to dread 
coquette, who had lured him on merely to \ no more. He should be spared, if possible, the 
gratify her vanity. Suoh conduct was, in my | chagrin of an open declaration; but were it not 
opinion, simply base—yet did I much deserve a l to be avoided, I would own that I had done 
better estimate? > wrong, and beg him to pardon and forget me. 

As I wandered restlessly through the parlors, * My heart shrank at thought of the pain I must 
John came in with a bouquet of hot-house unflict; I felt how cruel, how uigustifiable, had 
flowers. New-Ycar presents were not in order j been my conduct; but to this strait had folly 
in our family, our exercies of that kind being $ brought me, and the oonsequences could not be 
limited to birthdays and Christmas; but he had ^ escaped. 

often given me some trifle; a ribbon, a box of $ Nine, ten o’clock, and no Mr. Lorimer ap- 
bonbons, perhaps. Of course, I expected no- $ peared. Was he ill, or what oould detain him ? 
thing now, but seeing me, he oame forward and $ Callers began to arrive, and my surprise in- 
held out the flowers. I admired their beauty $ creased when, about noon, he came in with a 
and perfame, but did not venture to take them i* young man of our own place. Elaborately 
from his hand. j! dressed, graceful, animated, he had never ap- 

“So you refuse my gift?” he asked. f peared to better advantage. Doubtless some- 

“By no means, if it is meant for me,” I said, <; thing had hindered his call, and his stay would 
a little surprised; “but I thought-” and here £ now be prolonged. But no 1 he was to leave, it 
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seemed, in the evening train, and he talked of ^ “What!” exclaimed John. “He has gone 
our future meeting as a distant, uncertain thing, j without an explanation!” 

He was aaticipating a year in Europe; what l “Without one word.” 

changes might there not be ere his return? He \ “Scoundrel!” cried John, in wrath. “But he 
hardly dared to hope to find again, in the same shall pay for this!” 

place, all the friends he left—and, much more, “No, no,” I said, half laughing, spite of my 
in the same vein. I could scarcely believe my embarrassment. “For, John, I was so glad to 
senses. Was this Mr. Lorimer, whose feelings $ have him go.” 

I had been studying how to spare, over whose \ “You were?” he asked, perplexed, 
anguish I had wasted so much pity; this easy, \ “Yes,” I said, owning the truth with a great 
assured individual, from whose manner every ^ effort—“glad to find that he had only been 
trace of peculiar meaning had vanished? A \ flirting with me—as I had with him!” 
few more minutes passed in amiable nothings; $ “Is this so, Julia?” he asked again, 
there was a friendly leave-taking; he was gone ^ “Yes, John,” I replied. And then—I don’t 
—it was overl ? know what he saw or fancied—but he held my 

I ran up to my own room and sat there, trying < hand closer and drew me to him. 
to make it out. What did it mean—what could $ “Dear,” he whispered, “could you possibly 
it mean—unless, and my cheeks flamed at the ijlike a short man, after all?” Some token of 
thought, that he had just been amusing himself jt assent must have followed, for he went on; 
a week or two? Oh! what a righteous judg> s “and a man without intellect, or genius, or 

v any of your hero-qualities?” 

“No, no,” I said. “Yes, I mean.” It was 
a rather confused sentence, but he seemed to 
make out its purport. 

would own my fault, and assure him that I had $ It is hardly to be supposed that other people 
seen enough of the folly and wrong of coquet- \ will feel the interest that we did in the expia¬ 
ting. But my reason, I remembered sadly, he < nation that ensued. How John had loved me 
must never know. \ so long, but believed that I cared for him only 

Twilight came on at last; mamma had gone l as a cousin. How my foolish talk that day with 
out to attend to some domestic matter; the chil- \ Kitty cut him to the heart, as showing so utter' 
dren were dispersed here and there; John and I s an indifference to him in any other way; how 
found ourselves alone together. \ he had endeavored to stifle his affection, and 

. “Julia,” he asked, “will you forgive some \ succeeded only in making himself miserable; 
unwarrantable words of mine this morning?” s how Kitty had divined what was passing, and 
“I don’t know how much there was to for- > tried to comfort him by insisting that I did not 
give; you did not finish your sentence.” 1 really care for Mr. Lorimer. Dear, good little 

41 Let it remain unfinished forever then,” he $ Kitty! and I had almost hated her these last 
said, “and let us be friends once more.” He j two weeks. 

held out his hand, and I placed mine in it. j A brief, happy silence followed this explana- 
“ And now tell me, Julia, how soon I am to \ tion. 
congratulate you?” j “John,” said I, suddenly breaking it—“do 

The uncomfortable sense of being duped re- | you think I am really so very dark?” 
turned. Well, I might as well own it first as last, j “Dark,” he answered, “to be sure you are; 
“Never, that I know of,” was my answer. S s dark as the clearest night when every star is 
“You cannot, surely, be ignorant of my ? shining. Do you suppose I would have you 

meaning. Mr. Lorimer-” j otherwise? If there is anything I dislike it is 

“I was ignorant of hit, it seems,” I said. “He ^ this white-and-rosy insipidity!” 
had no such design as you impute to him.” $ And this is the story of my Osb Flirtation. 

VERSES. 

* BY L. 8. L. 

Pipcal and odd is the world without; < Like the desolate page of my aimless life. 

Dreary, so dreary the home within; \ Is the sameness of all this waste of snow; 

Where, In the wide, wide world, shall I find { TT111 never the son drive this oddness away? 

A rest from toil, a refhge from sin ? ^ Will never the benotifal Spring Bowers grow? 


ment on me! and yet how mortifying! But the 
relief was so much greater than the chagrin, 
that I went back to the parlor with a lightened 
heart. Now, whenever John took me to task, I 
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OLIYE WAYNE. 


BY 7BANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Ths long suite of rooms looked beautifully 
lighted for evening—no upholsterer's taste 
visible—the influence of one refined mind, with 
perfect tastes and wonderful knowledge of color 
and effect, everywhere apparent. 

Olive Wayne passed slowly through the great 
saloons, but thinking her own odd thoughts, and 
not dist urbed by any of the fears which so often 
distract feminine natures on similar occasions. 

She went through into the little boudoir, 
lighted only by a lamp hidden in an alabaster 
vase, and seated herself, not conscious nor car¬ 
ing that she made a charming picture as she sat 
there, in her dead white silk dress, with her 
aquamarine necklace and ornaments flashing 
with every movement of her head or arms, as 
if there were something living and struggling 
in the hearts of the strange, Sybillic-looking 
gems. 

Not a beautiful woman, I think. In repose 
the features were somewhat too full of strength 
and determination, a little too grave and sad; 
but, after all, the face was varied in its expres¬ 
sions; the great hazel eyes lit it up, at times, 
into such absolute glory, that it was almost im¬ 
possible to decide whether Olive Wayne was 
beautiful or not. 

She had singularly lithe, graceful figure— 
every attitude was a study, every movement a 
poem; and she had that point of beauty which 
I hold absolutely indispensable in a woman— 
faultless hands. 

Not merely pretty hands, simply delicate and 
well modeled and white, but hands that pos¬ 
sessed character; which revealed an active, sen¬ 
sitive, nervous organization; which even in the 
lightest touch gave you a magnetic thrill, when 
the pretty, plump hand of an ordinary mortal 
could not affect you any more by its pressure, 
than if there had been no soul at all under the 
carefully moulded clay. 

Sitting there and thinking of so many things, 
profitless maybe; dreaming, perhaps, but not 
as we dreamed at sixteen, when the future was 
fairy-land, and life to be a miracle of splendor 
and achievement. Thinking, thinking as men 
do at thirty, and women at twenty-five, of the 
blight which fell so noiselessly upon our choicest 
hopes; the mildew that ruBted out eur brightest 
aspirations; the broken* incomplete story that 


: life has become and must remain, until it reaches 
ji forward to its continuation in another cycle of 
; existence. 

Olive Wayne was twenty-five—girlhood was 
past—the romance, the caprices, the unreal sad- 
; ness, the gorgeous dreams, had all worn off. 
r There she was, a woman, with a soul that had 
j; grown far toward its real stature, whose faults 
: were not petty, narrow, deep-seated festers, that 
| would leave obnoxious scars, but only the im- 
: perfections like those which disappear gradually 
| under the sculptor's chisel, as the beautiful 
1 1 statue draws nearer perfection. 

Olive Wayne did not remember her mother— 

I \ and her father died when she was only sixteen. 

i He was a dreamy, unpractical man, who, even 
l at the age she then was, leaned much on Olive's 
l judgment; and when be found that he must 
< leave his darling, his only thought was to leave 
s her as much unfettered as possible during the 
l years which must elapse before her minority. 

$ He appointed his widowed sister her guar¬ 
dian—one of those sweet, gentle creatures, born 
to be ruled by the strongest will at band, who 
looked upon Olive as a miracle of loveliness, 
and had been fondled and domineered by her 
l ever since the girl had been a solemn-faced 
\ baby. The extensive property Mr. Wayne left 

I I * was so invested that it could be little care to 
anybody; and he had shown wisdom in his 
choice of coadjutor with aunt Mabel; and he 
always understood that Mr. Hawkins never in¬ 
terfered where Olive was personally concerned. 

So Olivo had grown up entire mistress of 
herself, and of everybody about her, with un¬ 
limited means at her disposal, and a world of 
fancies which would have distorted many cha¬ 
racters out of all possibility of being straight¬ 
ened. 

Olive was thoroughly educated, because she 
loved—not study, but all that study brought. 
She had traveled far and wide; and patient aunt 
> Mabel never dreamed of murmuring, and was 
| uniformly pleased, whether she was mildly asto- 
| nished at finding herself watching the miracle 
j of the midnight sun in Sweden, or ruminating 
; of the possibility of destruction among the fierce 
\ waves that guard the Blue Grotto at Capri. 

\ I cannot tell you all the dreams with which 
* Olive brightened her girlhood. I cannot tell if 
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they were uncommon—more so than I could < and maybe in the world beyond we shall learn 
wish, I fear; for all things that I lament overi wby—but not here. 

is a commonplace boy or girl, born to lire and * She had never succeeded in loving to the full- 
die, without ever having been monarch of a $ ness of content, even in her most enthusiastio 
visionary world. 5 days. Year after year she had grown more 

To achieve a wonderful destiny had been - clear-sighted and particular, and began to think 
Olive’s dream, though the shape it took changed J it was not her destiny after all. 
frequently as the colors in a kaleidoscope. S While she sat there, aunt Mabel came through 
When the spell of her youthful imagination s the rooms in her quiet evening dress, gentle and 
was strong upon her, she believed that she was j calm as usual, with such a world of love in her 
to be a modern Oorinne; then only devotion to s face when she came opposite Olive, sitting there 
art would satisfy her; again, only the triumphs \ in her queenly repose, that one needed to have 
of the stage could give her soul release; but as j been very little of a conjurer to understand how 
there was no one to oppose, that last perilous j every joy of her later life had settled about that 
experiment remained untried, except among her \ stately woman. 

circle of immediate friends. \ Olive looked up and smiled pleasantly, forcing 

But sometimes only in great sacrifice could j herself out of her dreams, and coming down to 
she find content, and she debaied seriously the the platform upon which she was accustomed to 
possibility of being able to endow hospitals with j meet aunt Mabel, that safer ground of every 
her fortune, while she and aunt Mabel wove 5 day anticipations and affairs. Yet, in a faint 
willow baskets for a living in some out-of-the- s way, the dear aunt had some perception of all 
way nook. Then it seemed to her, if she could > the aspirations and visions which had crowned 
only find love, and the perfect happiness it ought i her youth; and even where she failed to com- 
to bring; but dreamer though she was, she was i prebend, admired and marveled at her darling 
no girlish sentimentalist; her intuitive know- > more than ever, holding the most renowned 
ledge, of character would keep her from adoring \ heroine of history in faint esteem compared 
any poetical-looking monstrosity; and so the \ with her idol. 

dreams came and went, and tore her heart, l “So you are ready at last,” said Olive. “Oh! 
sometimes with a fierce fever, until lo! girl- \ you vain aunty—when will you give up pomps 
hood was gone—and there she stood a woman, s and vanities? Really, I expected half the world 
The wild visions were calmed, the darkness < would get here before you had done beautify- 
and discouragement which succeeded had given { ing!” 

way; she had learned to understand life better, < “Now, Olive,” returned the old lady, “you 
and that is much. s know I was quite ready before you came down 

But all her studies, her cultivation of her { stairs.” 
poetic talents, her patient worship of art, had $ “Oh! don’t try to wheedle me into overlook- 


ended by making her a wonderfully cultivated £ 
creature, with a dangerous power of winning $ 
friendship and love, and a thousand fascina- £ 
tions which it is difficult to explain. \ 


She was admired and courted on both sides 
the Atlantic, and owned, as such a woman can, 
a sway which, on to middle-age, at least, is more 
powerful than any other heritage or gift in the 
whole list at fate’s bestowal. 

She had come back to New York that autumn 


1 

$ 


from a European trip; and she and aunt Mabel S 
had settled down in the house which she had S 
arranged and beautified after her own gorgeous \ 
fancies. \ 

It was of all those things she was thinking, \ 
as she sat there, smiling a little at the recollec- : 
tion of her girlish visions; sighing a little to * 
think how incomplete her life must remain, and s 
wondering what would fill up the void; for there j 
was one, and there must be one, in spite of? 
wealth and fame, and duties well performed, $ 


ing your terrible faults,” said Olive, laughing, 
quite aware that her aunt was horrified at being 
accused, even in jest, of the slightest approach 
to negligent or dilatory habits, having been a 
painful model of orderly and punctual ways 
ever since she was a decorous baby in long- 
clothes. But before she could defend herself, 
the roll of carriages and ringing of the bell 
gave warning of the first incursion of pleasure- 
seekerk; and the pair moved away to the fulfill¬ 
ment of the onerous duties of the next hour. 

Before the hour was over, the rooms were 
thronged with the brilliant crowd, and people 
either eqjoyed themselves, or made believe, as 
the children say, according to their characters 
or experience, and in either case the outward 
result was the same. 

A larger assembly than accorded with Olive’s 
principles. She liked her house to *be famous 
for little reunions, oosy suppers, a place where 
fine mdsic, brilliant conversation, anything 
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which lifted lift somewhat out of the common- < shall stand as I have written. This was Olive 
place; but on this occasion she had it at heart £ Wayne’s feeling, and it deepened when the 
to gratify numbers of the young girls who $ crowd was dispersing, and Mr. Gregory found 
adored her, and she did it in her usual com- ^ time, as he made his adieus, to say, 
plete manner. . < “I have talked so much that is out of place 

As the music struck up for a quadrille, from > at a ball, that I hope you will let me come again 
which Olive had managed to escape, she saw 5 to prove my claims to sanity. Do you think it 
her old guardian, Mr. Hawkins, approach with jj could have been watching tb§ German that set 
a stranger; and before the half-formed wonder $ me off in such a strain of German mysticism?” 
in her mind could more than make itself felt, \ Olive laughed at the whimsical idea, and gave 
she remembered his having begged permission | him the invitation now and then accorded to a 
to bring a friend just returned home after many * new acquaintance, 

years of wandering. i “You will sometimes find me visible of a 

So they came up, and Olive bowed civilly, and \ morning.” 
began to say something in her princess manner, ij He only bowed his thanks, and said good- 
when Mr. Gregory was presented; but somehow i night, holding out his hand as he spoke. It 
something in his manner struck her so, that ste s was such an odd thing for a stranger to do—a 
accorded him more real attention than she often $ worldly, practiced man like him—and the auction 
gave people now-a-days. «: was so evidently the result of some deeper 

Thirty at least, perhaps more than that—you jj thought, that Olive felt her dainty finger tips 
shall decide according to your own age and feel- $ quiver as they touched his. 
ings whether that be young—with much in his $ There was quiet in the house at last; the old 
face and voice which won Olive to regard him \ aunt was safe in her nest, and Olive tbok her 
closely, not from the perfection of the one, or ij way to her own apartments, 
the melody of the other, but because she caught \ “Why, Margaret Heath!” she exclaimed, as 
a look which she knew was often in her own ij she opened the door of her dressing-room, 
face; a tone which she heard sometimes in her jj “How came you out of bed at this hour?” 
own voice, and whose meaning she could readily i The girl rose from the lounge where she had 
comprehend. s been lying, and said confusedly, 

Something lost or unfound, without which life j “The music kept me awake, so I stayed in 
could never round into completeness; not the $ hero to help you when you came up. I think I 
repining of a weak nature; not the vague re- $ went to sleep.” 

morse of a bad one—of that Olive felt certain; ij “Please to go to bed,” said Olive; “I shall 
and she trusted greatly to her intuitive perccp- $ scold you to-morrow.” 

tions upon such subjects, not wise, perhaps, but $ The young woman—younger than Olive— 
very hatural to a mind like hers. !» pretty, too, in spite of ill-health, was to be led 

So she stood there and conversed with him $ away and seen properly in bed before Olive 
until her somewhat wearisome duties called her J could rest. 

away; and several times after, before the mid- ij <4 Oh! Miss Wayne, you are too, too good to 
night was gone, she found herself talking with s mo,” she repeated, sadly, as she had so often 
him, and listening with that keen pleasure wo $ done. 

feel when encountering some one who strikes i “Wait till to-morrow before you decide on 
exactly the chord which is the key-note to our ^ that,” returned Olive. “If I hear you cough, 
deepest feelings. ^ you will get a lecture which may make you 

Have you not once or twice in your life felt jj change your mind.” 
this? I am not talking about love at first sight, ? Margaret Heath was a living expiation to the 
nor anything of the sort; but have you never > proud, petted woman. Years before she had 
found yourself talking to a stranger upon sub- \ been employed in Olive’s house and greatly 
jeets in a way you could not have done to the I spoiled; some quarrel rose between them, and, 
friends about your daily lift, and have been $ for almost the only time in her life, Olive was 
unable to force aside the knowledge that this £ unjust, and Margaret was sent away, impetuous 
new-found acquaintance will not be allowed to s and passionate as her mistress, 
drop away as so many others have done, that $ Olive was just starting for Europe; the 
each is to possess some influence upon the life j; thought of Margaret Heath was a terrible re- 
of the other? ij proach to her during all the time of her ab- 

Somewhat metaphysical; perhaps you will ij sence. On her return, she had searched her out 
say foolish. I do not think it so ; therefore it j; and found her apparently dying of consumption. 
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For two years past she had been an inmate of 
Olive's house, nominally engaged as seamstress, 
that she might not feel dependent and a burthen; 
and though she managed to go about and even 
make herself useful, everybody knew that Mar¬ 
garet could not linger long—it was only the 
entire repose of ljer life, and Olive's constant 
watchfulness which preserved her still. 

Olive could have felt almost vexed with her 
for wearying herself by this long vigil; but she 
saw how worn and excited she looked, and un¬ 
derstood too thoroughly the restless, invalid 
nervousness which had made it impossible for 
her to be quiet. 

The next day, Olive wheedled aunt Mabel 
into the belief that it would only rest her to go 
out and look at a collection of pictures that 
were on exhibition; and the old lady was too 
easily led, to be obstinate against conviction. 

After all, those people born without any de¬ 
termination must have a comfortable life of it; 
they are never obliged to form opinions for 
themselves, and know nothing of the trouble 
you and I endure carrying these diabolical wills 
about, which are certain to take the contrary 
side in spite of all our efforts to be amiable; 
and, not satisfied with that, make us waste a 
great deal of valuable time in forcing every un¬ 
fortunate within our reach to give up and be 
content to look through our spectacles. 

It was still early in the day, and the gallery 
was nearly deserted; only a stray artist here 
and there, or some unhappy-looking wretch, 
whose pencil and note-book showed that he 
was doomed to write criticisms—so Olive wan¬ 
dered about in tolerable freedom. 

She was standing before one of Gifford's hap¬ 
piest efforts, sunning her soul in the golden 
haze, and marveling as one never tires of doing 
over the delicious atmospheric effects, when 
some one paused near her, and, looking up, she 
saw Mr. Gregory. 

4 I was not going to be cruel enough to dis¬ 
turb you,” he said, after the necessary words 
of salutation had been duly gone through. 44 If 
you would rather I left you, pray say so.” 

“No,” replied Olive, quietly; “there are 
people endurable in a picture gallery; I fancy 
you are one of the number.” 

The words were not over civil; but Olive had 
a way of saying those things which was arch 
and pretty beyond description; and her new 
acquaintance seemed in no manner dissatisfied 
with his reception. 

So a long, pleasant, dreamy morning they 
spent there; while aunt Mabel left them to their 
own devices, not from any of the fiendish de- 
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signs which constantly haunt the heads of born 
chaperones, but because it was in her blessed 
nature to be quiqt and leave others so too—a 
species of womankind I should be pleased to 
see more extensively cultivated. 

When Olive stepped into her carriage and 
drove away, the light was in her face still which 
that long conversation had brought; and she 
would have started with surprise lrad any one 
broken her revery with the reminder of how 
brief her acquaintance with this man had been. 

You know how it all went on; the pleasant 
morning visits; the evenings at the opera, when 
the music found a charm it had not possessed 
for years; the quiet parties to the French thea¬ 
tre; the balls which gained a new interest from 
the fact that there was some one person to ex¬ 
pect ; the grand necessity after one has become 
familiar with society, and the secret of half the 
flirtations at which we lift our eyebrows when 
they are other people’s flirtations; all the hours 
and days which glide so goldenly into our hope, 
and dream that they become henceforth so in¬ 
separable, that in no season of retrospection are 
we able to tell whether the sunshine made the 
vision so beautiful, or the dream lit the hours 
with that untold glory. 

Perhaps had there been any person to remind 
Olive, she might have roused herself; but in her 
wayward, independent life, there was no one 
to speak, indeed, no one to observe, for aunt 
Mabel was the most Unsuspicious of mortals; 
and when in the presence of the outer world, it 
was too common to excite remark to see a new 
admirer among the crowd that surrounded Miss 
Wayne. 

A record only of days and weeks, and then, 
in spite of all her pride and worldly wisdom, my 
dainty Olivo woke to a realization of the truth. 

How it came about she could never clearly 
have told; some chance rumor startled him into 
speech, fearful that some longer known wor¬ 
shiper was about to bear away, before his eyes, 
the treasure which made his earthly heaven. 

Ho was going to be absent for a few days, he 
had oome to bid her farewell; and when the 
separation, which might prove so fatal to him, 
was only kept aloof by a few brief moments, his 
heart forced to his lips the words which had 
been struggling there during all those dazzling 
weeks. 

He had taken her hand to say adieu, and she 
was looking aside, not well able to meet the 
misty shining of those eyes, when he cried out 
suddenly, 

“I cannot leave you so—I cannot! I love 
you, Olive Wayne, with all the strength of my 
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manhood, all the power of my soul, I love 
you.” 

He had snatched both her.hands in his own, 
pale and shaken with that strong emotion, and 
Olive Wayne did not speak, did not move; only 
the frail hands, trembling in his, showed how 
this sudden outbreak had moved her, forcing the 
haze from before her soul, and dizzying her with 
the flood of daylight, the true comprehension of 
the golden beauty which had hung about her 
like a living presehce during the past weeks. 

The words were spoken, the words he had no 
mind nor thought to utter; and now he could 
not pause. 

“I have no right to speak,” he said; “I know 
that I should have waited till I had earned it; 
only forgive me that I could not! I must go on 
now—I must tell you all that you have been to 
me since that first moment we met.” 

And Olive never tried to check him—never 
once tried to release her hands or raise her 
eyes; she, always so full of womanly dignity 
and pride, dizzy, almost faint, leaning back in 
her chair, only feeling that those hands clasped 
her very soul, that all thought, the whole world, 
was resolved into that moment, that one face 
beaming down upon her. 

“I love you, Olive—not as the very young 
love—not the romantic vows that boys offer 
dreaming girls; but I come to you with a ques¬ 
tion from my bouI to yours, finding in you 
the womanly nature for which my heart has 
yearned. Are you angry, Olive? Won’t you 
even look at me ?” 

He saw the white lids tremble over the hazel 
eyes; the eloquent mouth that quivered into a 
smile. Many a time before he had understood 
her without a word; but, ah! he had hardly 
dared to hope that ever should he read such sweet 
meaning in her silence as entranced him now. 

“I have not deceived myself; you will let me 
hope, Olive?” 

She was coming out of her bewilderment; her 
mind was beginning to steady itself again; her 
old ideas and theories began to make them¬ 
selves felt, but it was only with an understand¬ 
ing of their utter futility, now that the moment 
of real feeling had flooded her soul. 

He was pleading earnestly with her; begging 
for a word or look to take with him in his 
banishment. 

“Do not punish me too harshly, Olive; you 
must care for me a little; God could not have 
been cruel enough to send this great love only 
to be a new blight on my life!” 

“Hush!” Olive said; “hush! I cannot tell 
now—I cannot think even-” 


5 “I have spoken too suddenly; but you are 
$ not angry—not angry, Olive?” 

S Never from mortal lips had her name pos¬ 
sessed such sweetness; some way the clear, 
honest voice steadied her soul, and gave her 
more strength. 

ji “Not angry,” she repeated; “only confused 
s and bewildered. You shall go away now, and 
come to me when you return from this jour- 
ney.” 

s With an unselfishness rare in men, he had 
compassion upon the confusion and bewilder- 
• ment this new phase of life had brought upon 
her, and did not force her to seek for words to 
confirm that which his heart could read in her 
;j eyes. 

He was gone at length, and Olive Wayne sat 
there alone, conscious of a reality more blissful 
\ than the brightest fancy of her girlhood had 
\ been. 

| It was the day after Gregory’s departure that 
| Mr. Hawkins called, and began talking to her 
j of his friend with the enthusiasm which his half 
\ century of life had left him, fresher than in the 
mind of many a young man. 

And Olive allowed him to talk, guarding her 
secret with womanly care; so artfully leading 
s him on that the old gentleman could never have 
> supposed she had asked a single question, or 
\ betrayed more interest in the Bubject than arose 
5 from her long friendship for him. 
s “The noblest, best fellow, Olivo; many of his 
Hdeas remind me of you; I want you to know 
5 him well, you will be certain to like him.” 

S He told her things concerning him which 
< proved his goodness, his manly truth and honor, 
s till Olive’s soul cried proudly in secret, 

“ I do love this man—I am right to love him!” 
| From the moment she made this avowal to 
j: herself she began to grow calm. She put aside 

!( * all scruples, all fear of having compromised her 
dignity by giving her heart to one so short time 
known, and gave herself leave to be happy, 
undisturbed by any of the doubts and fancies 
which wero wont to make her restless. 

Once or twice before, among her admirers, 
there had come a man whose earnestness and 
truth* made themselves so felt that, for a few 
moments, she had tried almost to be convinced 
that such great love might bring her peace and 
happiness, but she was always checked by the 
l voice within, 

| “You do not love him; you can love—only 
s wait.” 

j She had believed this experience would never 
j come to her, and had felt sad and grieved that 
j it must be so; but it was all changed now, she 
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had centered into the brightest and holiest pos-s “Margaret!” he exclaimed; “Margaret 
session of her womanly kingdom. $ Heath!” 

The days slipped by, and Meredith returned,!: She put up her hand as if afraid even to hear 
hut someway his presence brought back Olive's $ him pronounce the name; and, closing the door 
shyness and reserve. It was all so new andi; behind her, tottered slowly toward the place 
strange to her. She could listen to his tender £ where he stood. 

speeches; but when he begged for a single word, | “I must speak to you,” she gasped; “I didn’t 
she shrank back with a hesitation for which she $ know till just now it was you. Don’t be hard 
could not account. It seemed impossible for her \ on me—oh! don’t be hard on me; see how weak 
to give him a deeper glance into that proud 3 and sick I am!” 

heart which bad flung down its solitary sover- ;> “Poor, poor Margaret!” he muttered, 
eignty with such reckless prodigality. £ “Yes, I thought you would be sorry for me— 

“You have scarcely spoken to me,” he said, £ I thought you would! I can’t stop—I wanted 

suddenly; “I have been opening my whole soul $ to say something to you. I-” 

to you, and you give me hardly a look.” < She paused suddenly, and clutched at a chair 

She shook her head, laughing a little. j for support. He hurried toward her and made 

“I have not had time to get my breath yet,” $ her sit down, uttering broken words of pity, 
she said. “I will sing to you; I have found $ “I haven’t touched your hand in sc long,” she 
that old song you asked for.” $ said, her voice sharp from nervous excitement; 

She went to the piano, and while she sat there, ^ “so long.” 
and he bent over her, the door opened softly, i She looked so faint that he was alarmed; but 
and Margaret Heath entered the apartment. < she held fast to his hand, and went on talking. 

She gave a nervous start, evidently frightened \ Again the door opened, and a listener stood 
at finding the room occupied; but as she was \ there, transfixed by the sight and the word* 
retreating, Meredith turned his head so that % which met her ear. 

she eould see his features more distinctly. “I don’t want to try your patience,” she said, 

She put up her hands in terror or strong “When I found it was you, I felt I must see you 
pain, leaned panting and white against the once more. I was afraid you might hear my 
doorway for an instant, and then retreated, name suddenly; Miss Olive, dear, good Miss 
unobserved by the pair at the piano. $ Olive, has never known my story. I wouldn’t 

Very soon an old man servant looked in with l deceive her; but she only said I was to come to 
his apologetic knock and bow. Some one to see ^ her; she seemed to blame herself; but it was no 
Miss Olive on business—something about the t one’s fault; I only don’t want her to know the 
hospital—that couldn’t wait at all, if she pleased, s whole, because it would trouble her.” 
ma’am. $ “Oh, poor Margaret!” he cried; “is there 

“Must I go away?” Meredith asked, as she nothing I can do? Nothing to prove-” 

rose from'the piano. ^ “Nothing,” she interrupted. “I am going 

“Not if you have patience to wait,” she re- $ where only God’s angels can help me. I did 
plied; “I shall not be long; you may stay, if £ want to see you once more; I wanted you to 
you like.” s feel there was no bitterness in my heart to- 

She went out and left him there alone, sitting $ ward any one; I have borne my sin and my 
in the seat she had occupied, his hand touching !: shame-” 

the handkerchief she had left, the light of a j She broke down again; Meredith’s face was 
poetically sensuous revery upon his face. \ hidden in his hands. 

Margaret Heath had seated herself in the ad- <i “I want you to remember these words—let 

joining room from sheer inability to move, so ;j them ease any pain you have felt-” 

completely unnerved that her breath came in > The door closed noiselessly—Olive Wayne 
frightened gasps; and the hectic, which any ex- \ was gone. 

citement brought, burned on her cheeks, bright, \ In her own room, pacing to and fro, mad 
fatal blossoms of death. ij with this destiny she had brought upon herself, 

She heard Olive go out; gat a few instants $ the proud woman struggled with her heart 
longer; then some sudden resolution nerved $ which had so blinded her. 

her. She rose quickly, flung open the door, $ She understood everything clearly; she had 
and stood looking in upon Meredith. 5; never questioned Margaret Heath, for she 

He turned at the sound, saw her standing n shrunk from being made aware how much her 
there, and the look of wonder gave way to an $ passion and severity might have to do in bring- 
•xpression which it was difficult to translate. ) ing that evil fate upon her; she had taken her 
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to her home and cared for her as a sort of ex¬ 
piation—but it was all clear now. 

This was the man who had wrecked Marga¬ 
ret’s life; and put her beyond the pale of help 
and uprising, and this knowledge was to com¬ 
plete her own work of expiation, only the 
punishment seemed harder than she could bear. 

That night Meredith received a brief note as 
he sat in his solitary chambers. 

“I send you the answer now which I have 
not given to your question; it leaves us stran¬ 
gers forever. You best know what act in your 
life makes my conduct righteous retribution. 
If there be any such, you best know what atone¬ 
ment may still be in your power; but not any 
power could change my resolve.” 

It was all that Olive wrote, and. no sacrifice 
of his pride produced any other result. His 
messages did hot even reach her, so strict had 
been the commands with which she barred her 
doors against such attempts. 

Meredith was gone, nor did his absence create 
the least surprise; even aunt Mabel had not 
suspepted her secret, and, crushed and mad¬ 
dened as she was, Olive’s stern pride could still 
hold itself erect, and the black waters would 
close unheeded over her misery and her dead. 

Not the least outward change did she make 
in her life. This trouble might freeze the last 
of her youth out, leave her hard and stem; but 
no mortal should suspect the cause. 

The spring came and went; and amid the 
glory of the late summer, Margaret Heath’s soul 
was going forth upon its distant journey, bear¬ 
ing with it the sure pass*words of hope and re¬ 
signation above the stars. 

“If I have never thanked you, Olive,” she 
said, “it was because I knew God could do it 
better than I; you have been a guardian angel 
to one of his erring children.” 

“If I have done anything to clear my own 
soul a little,” Olive said; “I am content.” 

“I was afraid you thought so; I can't have 
it! When I was first with you, I was a pas¬ 
sionate, willful girl; you couldn’t have saved 
me. I knew and loved that man even then; he 
found me—but in any case, I believe the end 
would have been the same.” , 

“And you have kept his secret; you have—” 

“Oh, Olive! he was young and reckless as I; 
it was not a deliberate sin; judge us alike— 
judge neither harshly.” 

“If he had atoned for it, Margaret!” 

“But he could not; his friends—the world— 
every hope of his life stood in the way.” 

“But within the last year? Oh, Margaret! 
I know more than you think. I heard you 


^ talking with Meredith in my house; ydu cannot 
5; shield that man.” 

\ Margaret started up with a cry. 

jj “And you thought it was he! Oh! I must tell 

< you—the best man, one of God’s own angels 
s surely! Oh, Olive! it was his cousin that I 
ij loved; it was with him I fled! For a few 
£ months I*was so sinfully happy; then his family 
s found us out; it was only by giving me up that 
> ho could retain any hope for the future—and I 
\ left him. He was married soon after. In my 
s misery, George Meredith did not forsake me; 
jj^you were gone then; there was nobody to care 

< for me. Oh, Olive! if he had not raised me up, 
s I should have sunk down, down!” 

£ She lay silent, covering her face with her 
ij hands; and in the gloom Olive sat dumbly star- 
i ing at the gulf she had dug between herself and 
j happiness. This pride that she had worshiped 
^ all her life, this Moloch, under which she had 
S crushed youth, rose up before her in all its 
^ hideous deformity. 

^ Rigid in her self-righteousness, deaf and 
$ blind in her belief in her own intuitions, sher 
j; had flung her best hopes from her. 

£ Margaret was speaking again. 

£ “I saw him at your house; I had not met 
£ him all those years; I wanted no word spoken, 

£ and he promised; not that I was afraid, Olive, 

$ but I could not have you pained.” 

< More she told, in her broken words, of his 
$ attempts to force his cousin’s family to see that 
£ justice was done her; of his care during her 

< illness; his finding her that quiet home, when 
s she was recovered, whose light duties relieved 
£ her from any feeling of dependence; never for- 
\ getting her during his long absence, till she 
£ wrote him that she was safe, for this life, with 
£ a kind lady who had known her for many years. 
£ It was all told, and this woman who had said 
j that her pride should be her shield; that with 
£ the one best loved she would never stoop to 
£ question or hint; would trust to the purity of 
£ her own perceptions, sat there in her remorse 
£ and beheld the wreck she had made of her life. 

J The gifts of which she had been so proud; the 
\ talents in whose cultivation she had felt such 
£exultance; truly, the use she had made of all 
£ was before her then. More than either, the 
£ wrecking of a human existence lay on her soul; 
j; she, who had become renowned for her chari- 
£ ties, endowed hospitals, calling lavishly on her 
$ wealth, had not hesitated to cast that more pre- 
’) cions offering than all aside, and the retribution 
ji she had thought to work had recoiled upon her. 

< Along with the fading blossoms Margaret 
£ Heath lay down to rest; and often Olive shud* 
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dercd to think how the spirit that bound her so 
on earth must pity and marvel at her hard na¬ 
ture as she looked down upon her now. 

The years came and went; Olive’s youth was 
passing from her, and the last blow fell whioh 
left her utterly desolate; and Mabel followed 
^largaret Heath out upon the glorious pilgrim¬ 
age, whose path is so bright from the footsteps 
of saints gone on before. 

It had been needed, this final stroke. Crushed 
and self-condemned though she was, Olive Wayne 
had never been able to humble herself suffi¬ 
ciently to send any token to the man she had 
wronged. Broken and dispirited, but the old 
pride tottered still on its ruins; she could not 
run the risk of being repulsed; she would sit 
alone among the shadows until death took her. 

Life had grown such a tissue of errors; en¬ 
deavor had been such utter failure; her choicest 
projects had proved unpracticable; her highest 
schemes had been only half fulfilled, calling 
down upon her condemnation, and a belief that 
her philanthrophy was only a selfish desire for 
fame and praise. 

But aunt Mabel was dead, and in the utter 
prostration of every faculty which followed, 
Olive learned that neither wealth nor good 
deeds could suffice, while one act yet in human 
power to expiate remained unatoned for. 

The June days watched her forth upon her 
distant journey to the spot where this man was 
abiding. She had no hesitation now, nor bad 
she any hope either. She wanted to see him, 
to hear, if possible, words of forgiveness, and 
essay life again, solitary as over, but not op¬ 
pressed by that consciousness of wrong unan¬ 
swered for. 

Some accident detained her upon the shores 
of a beautiful lake, which she remembered in 
her early girlhood. She recollected walking 
along the sands in the moonlight, revolving her 




s future, laying golden projects; fearless, expect- 
/ ant, proud of the results the next ten years 
j should bring forth. 

\ The ten years were passed—almost five others 
added to them—and now she walked again upon 
those sands in the moonlight, and the phantoms 
of her life walked beside her. 

Oh! the shattered efforts, the broken statues, 
the ruins everywhere. If only in the life be¬ 
yond they give uS power to fulfill the half-formed 
^ efforts, hew into perfection the forsaken statues, 
i build up patiently the ruins into new beauty; 

\ but wo cannot tell, only it is forever—the life, 

| the growth; and we feel that every soul coming 
s from Ood must somewhere in eternity work its 
s way toward the purity of its source. 

I Olive was trying to console herself with that 
\ vague thought; she paused and looked about 
l her in the moonlight. She was not alone any 
5 longer—the meeting she had sought was close 
at hand. She knew him at once, in spite of 
every change, knew him; and when he reached 
her side, she called out, 

“I have followed you to ask your pardon; 
only give me that, and I can go back in peace, 
patiently gather up the fragments of my broken 
life, and try to dispose them in God's service— 
only forgive me!” 

“Olive! Olive!” 

The cry was like the cry of a pilgrim, whose 
\ Mecca is reached at last. She felt herself 
^ gathered to him, heard his words of tkankful- 
| ness, and knew that in this moment of self- 
\ abnegation and humility, when there seemed 
no light left, and she was ready to bear her 
penance patiently in the darkness, the real 
morning had broken in eastern splendor. 

“Olive!—my Olive!” 

And she crept closer into the shelter of his 
arms, and wept away the last bitterness of re¬ 
gret upon his bosom. 
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Ten years of walking to and fro; 

Ten years down Time’s abysses thrown; 
Though clay be cluv. its death is slow— 
Decay is only monotone. 

I sec no shadow on my faco; 

1 own no gain, bewail no loss; 

But that I threw my life away, 

And bore about a needless cross. 

I only know life’s harvest time 
Has long passed by, unseized by me, 
Transferred nnto a better clime 
Its rich sheaves—tor Eternity. 


< My faith lags on behind my hope; 

l My life has gone beyond my care; 

\ I, in the darkness, shrink and grope, 

£ Though light is shining everywhere. 

£ Though from myself I fain would flee; 

^ For this in vain my spirit cries; 

For, everywhere, that wretched “me,” 
jj Looks upward with reproachful eyes. 

i; I know I am not what I was, 

k A sacrifice to circumstance 

$ I made myself. Alas! alas I 

* I shrink from every honest glance! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 302. 

CHAPTER VI. I gloom of sorrow that, for a time, had saddened 

The gorse was in bloom; all the far-stretch- her eyes. This secret hope, and the company 


ing heath, and the battle-field of Barnet closed 
with its golden blossoms. Blood gives a bap¬ 
tism of horrible richness to the wild flowers that 
spring out of the soil it has drenched. When 
the ravages of evil deeds and evil passions are 
to be covered, nature puts forth all her beautiful 
strength and softly spreads more thrifty herbage 
and brighter flowers over the devastated earth, 
wooing aid from sunshine and dew till her task 
is complete. So it was on the battle-field of 
Barnet. Now and then you saw a broken shield, 
or the bleached skeleton of a horse, thrusting 
themselves out of the tall grass; but there was 
no horror in that; from a little distance the 
white bones only glistened in the sun, like the 
fragments of a snow-drift that would not melt; 
and the shield had grown so green and mottled 
with rust, that it only produced a pleasant har¬ 
mony with the ferns that embedded it. Many 
an April shower and gusty thunder-storm had 
swept tho heath, driving away all the horrors 
of war, and leaving only the sweetness of pure 
nature behind. 

Maud Chichester had watched these beautiful 
changes from her chamber window, in the farm¬ 
house, with that strange unreasoning hopeful¬ 
ness which springs out of the supreme love of 
a lifetime. She had seen little of the world, 
and what knowledge she possessed had been 
gathered from a close association with honor¬ 
able men—men to whom truth was familiar as 
the breath they drew. Such men are generally 
chivalrous with women; and in all her life the 
young heiress of the tofvers had only known 
the respect due to her rank, and that almost 
paternal kindness which great minds bestow on 
the helplessness of young womanhood. 

Thus, with a heart which knew no guile, Maud 
put faith in tho promise of that young hero who 
had said to her so impressively, “I will come 
back when the gorse is in bloom.” She Baw 
the yellow buds swell to the sunshine, day by 
day, with ‘growing cheerfulness, which brought 
a flush of roses to her cheeks, and softened the 
306 


j> of that strange child, whose heart, brim full of 
\ affection, almost atoned for an intellect all astray, 
\ kept Maud from despairing, and rendered her 
s life in the farm-house almost pleasant, lonely 
$ as it was. 

\ By what instinct the idiot lad guessed the 
\ hidden thoughts of that young creature no one 
i; can tell ; but one morning ho rushed into her 
!; chamber, clamorous with delight, dancing at 
<; every step, and brandishing a branch of gorse 
i; all feathered with thorns and golden bloom over 
j; his head, 

£ “See, see how it burns! Don’t—don’t touch 
;> it! the thorns prick and bring blood!” he cried, 

<! dancing away from her. “Now you will laugh ! 
s Now you will sing, and go search for birds’- 
l nests. I found one down yonder, where the 
{smoke rolled and the horses thundered. The 
* big black-birds are all gone, and pretty yellow 
P and brown pipers sing there all the morning, 
i; They build nests in the white bones, and fly in 
;» and out of their hollows!” 

\ “You have been upon the heath, my poo¥ 
£ lad,” said Maud, blushiug red as she touched 
l the gorse, which wounded her finger. “Saw 
^ you many like these?” 

“Plenty! They close over the heath like 
\ bonfires.” 

| Maud looked sad. Was the gorse in perfect 
$ bloom, and ho not there? 

| The idiot boy had fallen into thought, play- 
\ ing with the thorns on the gorse-branch. AU 
| at once be started, ran to the door, and listened. 

\ “Come!” he said, seizing Maud's hand, 

< “come, see where the birds build their nests 
? among the hollow bones, down yonder. There 
\ is a brook w T kich laughs at them all the day 
j long!” 

\ Maud allowed the gentle boy to draw her 
i> away toward the battle-field. Up to this time 
l she had shrunk from that portion of the land- 
t scape. It was too closely connected with her 
l father’s death, and all the horrors of that 
i awful night, for her to seek it of her own free 
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will. But the idiot led her on, through orchard > answer; “and where peace is, love may safely 
and along to the broken ground, till she came { nestle.” 

in sight of the little ravine where she had first j “Forgive me,” said Maud, hushing back her 

seen her dying father side by side with the j grief. “I have not been here since that ter- 

great earl. Here she found the brook singing \ rible night.” 

with soft, sleepy murmurs through the long £ As the victorious day was mentioned, the 

reeds that fringed it, broken up here and there $ young man's eyes flashed under their long 
with clumps of violets and plume-like ferns, j lashes, and his lips parted with a smile. He 
The trees bent greenly over this hollow, veiling i thought only of the glory—she of the grief 
it with shadows, through which the morning i wrought on that momentous battle-field. The 
sun flickered pleasantly, as if death and sorrow 1 youth did not speak any of the burning thoughts 
had never been there. | that filled his brain, and the bright look passed 

As Maud came slowly toward this lovely spot, \ away almost instantaneously. 

Che muffled stamp of a horse arrested her atten- > “Go,” he said, addressing the witling, “your 

tion, and through the intervening foliage she $ mistress has had no flowers to-day. Bring her 
saw a war-charger tied to one of the larch trees, S a cap full of violets from that green bank over- 
impatiently straining at the embossed bridle \ hanging the brook yonder. See how blue they 
which held him from the rich grass be longed * are; remember now, only bring the largest, and 
to crop. The idiot laughed, and dropped his jj take plenty of time in culling them.” 
hands when he saw the start of surprise which j; The witling went away dancing over the grass, 
Maud gave at the sight of this war-charger. | and tossing his cap in the air. 

“Come on, beauty—come on; the nests are ' The young officer took Maud’s hand respect- 
down here in this hollow,” he cried. $ fully, as if Bhe had been an empress, and led 

Maud held back. Some quick intuition told \ her to a fragment of rock that shot out from 
her that the owner of the horse must be near, $ the bank, fringed all around with ferns and rich 
and she felt the blood rush with burning force j grass. This was a little way up the brook, and 
to her cheeks. But it was too late for retreat, s shut out from a sight of the larch trees; a stretch 
As she paused, the whole ravine lay before her, > of the heath lay in the distance bright with gorse 
and upon the very slope where her father fell ^ thickets. 

sat the strange young man whose name was, as $ “They are but just in flower,” he said, point- 
yet, unknown to her, but who had promised to $ ing toward the heath; “yet you find me here, 
come when the gorse was in bloom. He sot J sweet maiden. Say only that I have been thought 
leaning forward with one elbow resting on his s of and waited for.” 

knee, gazing thoughtfully down on the brook $ Maud looked at him through a mist of sudden 
which dimpled in the sunshine, or crept through £ tears. 

the shadows at his feet. The serene loveliness \ “You were so gentle, so kind to us all. How 
of the hour and place seemed to possess him \ could I choose but think of you?” 
entirely, for a grave sadness lay upon his fea- ^ “And you waited for me?” 

tares, while his position was wrapt and thought- $ “Yes,” she answered, in her sweet, natural 

fill. ' innocence. “That day swept everything else 

The idiot put two fingers to his lips and gave ^ from my path, and left nothing but your kind- 
a peculiar whistle, which brought the young man s ness behind.” 

to his feet with a face so bright and changed £ “Ah! if I could, indeed, replace all you have 
that he seemed another person. <; lost,” he said, in that earnest, low voice, which 

“At last,” he said, coming toward Maud, who s seemed to thrill every pulse of the heart, 
began to blush and tremble like a guilty thing, s A faint shiver swept Maud from head to foot, 
“at last the cloud Of war has rolled away, and j and she drew a deep breath which died away in 
we meet in peace, even here.” \ smiles on her lip. 

The young girl looked around, and the pain- \ The young man laid one hand lightly on her 
ful memory of her father’d death came sharply j; arm, touching the wrist with bis delicate fingers 
upon her. Tears filled her eyes, and she looked ^ with seeming oarelessness, but still he could feel 
upon the stranger’s face with a yearning desire ^ each beat of her pulse. » 

for sympathy, which touched even the old heart!; “And you have loved me all these weeks?” 

in his young bosom. ^ he said, so gently that she forgot the audacity 

“It is so solitary!” she said, with tears in her i; of his words in their sweet significance, 
low voice. ij The pulse under his touch gave a quick leap, 

“Therefore peaceful,” was the sympathetic $ and begap to flutter like a bird frightened on 
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its nest. He lifted his eyes to her face, and saw ^ 
that it was one glow of blushes. v 

“Loved you—loved you?” she faltered. “ij 
do not know; such words are new and strange— \ 
very strange. I wish Albert would come back, i 
methinks he tarries long.” j 

“But they are not strange words to me, sweet 1 
one. I have thought of nothing else since we \ 
met here in this place by the rude torch-light j 
of victorious soldiers. Nay, you must feel how ; 
truly I loved you from the first.” 5 

“Nay, nay, we were strangers,” she faltered. 
“ Hearts that love each other are never j 
strange,” he pleaded. ] 

“But I am young—so young, and quite alone. ; 
It is wrong to be sitting ^ere and listening to; 
language so, so—” j 

“So true, and not unwelcome. Nay, confess j 
so much, sweet child, if you would make me I 
happy.” ; 

“If my father were alive. If I had any one ; 
to tell me how wrong this may be.” j 

“Let your own heart speak; I will brook no j 
more worldly counsellor,” he rejoined, taking j 
both her hands in his. “ Maud Chichester, I j 
love you dearly—better than life—better than j 
glory! You have not left my mind one moment 
since we parted. Say that you love me equally, 
for I will brook no feeble affection; my heart 
yearns for a full requital. Lift those eyes and 
let them look into mine, I shall read the truth \ 
there.” I 

He clasped her hands tightly, and bent to re- \ 
eeive the glance he pleaded for; but the long J 
eyelashes quivered over her burning cheeks, and s 
he could only see a gleam of the happiness that \ 
swelled her heart sparkling through them. !; 

“Nay, look at me,” urged the young man, s 
“for I will have an answer.” < 

For an instant Maud lifted her eyes, and en- \ 
countered his deep, ardent, almost passionate J 
gaze. Then the white lids drooped lower than j 
ever, and the scarlet of her cheek grew vivid ^ 
with maidenly shame. He gazed upon her* 
steadily, and with a smile of calm triumph. j 
What need was there of questioning that young J 
heart if it loved him? He was of a self-con- 5 
ceited, calculating nature; but even with Buch, j 
love will find the mastery; and spite of his sel¬ 
fishness, his oraft, and indomitable ambition, \ 
the young man’s heart beat fast, and his cheek 
burned sed as he gazed on that drooping face. \ 
“Still, I am a stranger,” he said, smiling. 

She drew a quiok breath, and looked tip, j 
startled by this outspoken truth. ! 

“A stranger 1” she repeated. “Oh, no! I 
cannot realise that. And yet, and yet-” 1 


“ My name even is unknown to you.” 

“Alas! I take shame to say, it is even so!” 

“What is worse than all, I battle in behalf of 
the White Rose; your father died for the Red.” 

“I cannot help it—I cannot help it,” cried 
Maud, wringing her hands. “These cruel, cruel 
wars have swept everything away from me— 
father, home, friends, all but-” 

She paused, caught a quick breath, and looked 
the words her tongue refused to speak. 

“All but the man who loves you, and will, 
spite of a thousand civil wars,” responded the 
youth, lifting her hand to his lips. 

“I—I saw you with King Edward—belong 
you to his court?” Maud questioned. “Alas! 
alas! if your rank is so high as that, all this can 
be but mockery.” 

“Wherefore, pretty one, is,my rank in King 
Edward’s court to intervene where I love best? 
Nay, nay, the king himself wedded according to 
his own fancy—and, ’fore Qeorge—so will I.” 

“But he was a monarch, and all powerful.” 

“And I, a heart-bound vassel, compelled to 
fight* the king’s enemies, and love by the king's 
permission. Is that your meaning, sweet Boni- 
bel?” 

“They tell me that Edward is a tyrant, even 
with his own kin; that the Woodvilles alone 
control him, or his favors.” 

“Indeed; but this is some Lancastran slan¬ 
der. No king was ever so loved; no general 
so cheerfully obeyed.” 

“You love him, then*” 

“Ay, passing well, considering that he is my 
king and master.” 

“You are sometimes near his person?” 

“Sometimes!” 

“Captain of his guard, perhaps?” 

The youth smiled. 

“Ay; at times I have ranked even high as 
that in Edward’s favor.” 

“1 remember, now, the king’s soldiers doffed 
their caps as you passed.” 

“That was because I commanded the royal 
escort.” 

“ And the handsome king, himself, leaned on 
your shoulder.” 

“Did he? That was his usual condescen¬ 
sion—or, perhaps, because I was the shorter, 
and my shoulder of convenient height; Edward 
is so steadfast on his throne that he can afford 
to caress those who fight for him.” 

“Then you are not a gentleman of the cham¬ 
ber?” 

“Mei why no; that honor has never been 
offered, as yet, for a requital for my poor ser¬ 
vices in the field.” 
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“Still, though you may be neither courtier, 
nor great general, men respect and love you 
well, I am sure of that.” 

“ Some do; for all human beings are loved to 
some degree.” 

“But you will not tell me who—” 

The youth interrupted her rather impatient 
question with a light laugh. 

“Ay; but I will, since you deign to ask in 
plain words. “.My father was a fast adherent 
of the Duke of York, and fell with him at the 
battle of Wakefield. No one can dispute that I 
am of gentle birth, and hold some favor with 
the king; as for my name-” 

Maud looked up, eager and expectant. 

“My name,” repeated the youth, “must be 
made illustriously brave acts before I proclaim 
it with pride.” 

Maud's countenance clouded. 

“Still a stranger, still an enemy to our 
cause,” she murmured. 


s the arm with which he would have encircled 
s her waist. 

^ “What, is this fear? Has my face spoken so 
^falsely? Maud—sweet Maud! I would make 

! <you my wife!” 

Somehow his arm had circled «her waist un¬ 
resisted, and her head lay upon the young man’s 
| bosom, while his kisses fell softly on her fore- 
\ head. 

| “Shall it be so, sweet one?” 

> She lifted her head, and shook back the hair 
5 from her forehead, still rosy with his kisses. 

\ “When you call me Maud, I have nothing to 
| answer by,” she said, with a heavenly smile. 
J “Men, without names, do not wed with well- 
i born maidens.” 

I “Call me Richard, then—Richard Raby.” 

^ “ Richard Raby!” murmured Maud. “ It is a 

\ sweet-sounding name.” 

\ “And are you content to wear it?” 
i “Am I content?” she said. “Am I content? 


“To the Lancastran cause, ay; but not to the 
warrior earl who led it; for from him I took my 
first lesson in arms.” 

“From the great earl?” 

“Even so. He was ever generous of his own 
skill to those he thought brave.” 

“Yet you fought against him?” 

“When he turned traitor and rebel I did. 
But question me no more on this theme, sweet 
one. In these evil times men must, perforce, 
have secrets which are unsafe to reveal, though 
nothing of dishonor is attached to them. Look 
in my face and %ay if the heart underneath is 
to be trusted.” 

Maud lifted her eyes, dark, deep, fall of in¬ 
telligence, and searched that calm face as far 
as she could for shame. What she read there 
was indefinite even to herself; but one thing 
was certain, the quiet power of that young face 
overawed her, and she shrunk from questioning 
him farther. Yet the very mystery of his pre¬ 
sence, seizing upon an imagination unusually 
vivid and fostered in solitude, deepened the 
influence he had gained over her, and she loved 
him all the better for the mastery his intellect 
had gained over her own guileless nature. 

“Maud!” 

The young girl started, and a delicious shiver 
passed over her, for the word was uttered in a 
voice so clear and thriUingly tender, that it 
vibrated through every nerve in her body. 

“Maud, what have you read in my face?” 

She answered in a hushed breath, “power!” 

“The power of love,” he whispered; “of a 
love so great that it will not be denied.” 

Maud was frightened, and shrunk away from 


Ob, yes! though it prove but a-humble name, 
and carries little save gentle blood with it. My 
father was wont to say that a brave man carves 
out his own nobility. I know that you are 
valiant, and feel that time will bring all the rest” 

“Then you can trust me unquestioningly ?” 

“Yes!” 

He drew her face to his, and sealed this strange 
troth-plight on her lips. 

That moment Albert came up from the hollow 
with his cap overflowing with great, blue violets, 
which he had gathered from the brook-side. He 
paused a few paoes from the larch-trees, and 
looked upon the young couple with strange be¬ 
wilderment. They did not heed him, and, seized 
by some strange impulse, be hesitated to ap¬ 
proach them, but sunk slowly to the ground, 
and, covering his face, began to cry. After 
awhile he looked up, and through the tears that 
still swelled in his eyes, saw the young couple 
sitting together in blissful silence. Then he 
arose, took his cap from the earth, stole softly 
Along the grass, and poured his treasure of blos¬ 
soms at their feet while they were quite uncon¬ 
scious of his presence. 

“It is a libation!” exclaimed the young man, 
gathering a handful of the flowers, and present¬ 
ing them to Maud. “This poor witling comes 
like a blessed spirit to qrown our happiness. 
Now, farewell! It shall not be long before we 
meet again.” 

Maud looked at him with a wistful question 
in her glance, to which he replied, as if she had 
spoken. 

“In three days from this be ready, and meet 
me here. Prepare the people at the farm-house 
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for a sudden departure. They must know no- < in his love, and, therefore, in his integrity. So 
thing of this.” $ her reverie there by the brook was one dream 

Maud turned white, and began to tremble; $ of happiness, not the less sweet that it was 
but she answered, with some firmness, that she s vague, and rose clouded. She gathered up the 
would be ready. The youth fell into thought a * violets which he had given her, and inhaled 
moment, the* spoke again. $ their fragrance with signs of exquisite eujoy- 

41 There is no relative here who has a right ^ ment. She bathed her lips with their dew, and 
to question your movements?” he asked. | held them tenderly between her folded hands, 

44 None. I am, alas! quite alone.” \ as if a movement might crush them and wound 

“Nor in London?” ? her own heart. 

Maud remembered the uncle who was acting \ The witling, seeing the soul in her gaze, 
that daring part near Edward’s court, and hesi- \ gathered the violets which had been scattered 
tated in her answer. ij at her feet, and formed them into a pretty bou- 

44 Nor in London?” repeated the youth, with * quet, with spears of pointed grass shooting out 
more emphasis. $ from the center, and green leaves nesting in 

“There is a woman who was with me that \ their blueness; but she put the offering gently 
morning at the tower, one Mistress Shore.” ij aside, as if he disturbed her, and fell to kissing 
The youth started, and bit his lip. {the blossoms in herhand, inhaling their sweetness 

“What, Mistress Shore a kinswoman?” jj with long-drawn, delicious sighs, that seemed to 

“No, no!” cried Maud, eager to remove the ij waft the perfume through her whole being, 
annoyance that he Beamed to feel. 44 She is $ Albert, sad and disappointed, sat down at her 
this poor witling’s sister. Their mother was ij feet, and watched the changes on her beautiful 
my foster nurse; and she is the wife of a thriv- \ face with sad and wondering eyes. Once he 
ing tradesman in the city. She and her hus- $ lifted his hand toward hers, timidly challenging 
band were the only persons who had the power \ her notice; but she drew back, and bade him be 
or will to offer me shelter, when the storm of $ quiet, in a voice that troubled him. At last she 
battle swept over my home.” $ grew conscious of his presence, and. bending 

44 Poor, kind-hearted fool! her home will soon jj down to his fair, vacant face, kissed it, mur- 
be dark enough, or I mistake the signs!” mut- jj muring, 44 The gorse burst into blossom to-day, 

tered £he youth, inly; but his face cleared, and £ and low he is here; art thou not glad, Albert_ 

after a few more words, full of warmth and ij art thou not glad?” 

generous affection, he untied his horse, and, $ Then the witling leaped to his feet, and fling¬ 
mounting him, rode away. ^ ing his bouquet in the air, began to caper and 

Maud Chichester watched him with all her $ dance among the long grass, clapping his hands 
soul, in that farewell gaze, till he disappeared $ gleefully, thus giving expression to the exuber- 
in the distance, while Albert stood by, with his $ ant joy which her notice had given him. 
eyes fixed on her changing countenance with ij Even a first-love dream cannot last forever, 
the faithful intelligence of a Newfoundland dog. $ The wild delight into which her notice had 
When her lover was gone, when the last faint jj thrown the lad, brought Maud from her vision 
tramp of his horse died away on the turf, Maud ij of paradise, and reminded her that the sun was 
sat down on the spot where that strange decla- \ far past noon, and the old people at the farm- 
ration of love had been made, and gave herself \ house would be waiting for their dinner. So, 
up to a heaven of such sweet tears as a woman $ taking Albert by the hand, she led him home- 
oan know but once in a lifetime. She loved, $ ward, across the battle-field, and through the 
and was beloved; this one thought filled her < orchard, full of wonder in her own heart that 
whole being with an ecstacy of delight. She l the earth had become so beautiful since the 
forgot the mystery, the risk, the possible shame l morning. 

that might follow a marriage which her lover < Meantime the youth turned across the broken 
evidently intended to be private. In her youth 5 ground, on leaving the battle-field, and rode 
and inexperience these things took but little ^eastward. To him the earth had taken gleams 
importance. She felt that he loved her purely £ of paradise since the morning; for when love 
and truly—and that was enough. Had it been $ masters a strong nature, like a great fire, it 
otherwise, had there been a dishonorable thought ^ burns brighter from the mass of materials it 
in that young man’s heart, with her quick sym- $ consumes. This young man was possessed of 
pathies and almost marvelous intuition, she $ one monster passion, that, sooner or later, would 
would have felt it, and doubt might have ren- j; devour all others in its unappeasable greed, 
dered her prudent But she had perfect faith £ But ambition is seldom so concentrated in 
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youth that the first great want of human life, $ flung the portal wide open, and stood back 
lov%, will not, for a time, hold it in abeyance; j| with unusual humility as the youth passed in. 
and in every young man, the passion that gains l “Where is the father superior?” he said, 
supremacy, carries all the strength of an ardent ? scarcely recognising the hand extended in 
* nature with it. Still, in the case of this strange \ blessing. “In his cell, or walking in the gar- 
youth, it was impossible to blind or silence an $ den?” 

intellect clear as crystal, and sharp as steel. $ The porter answered in a low, measured 
If the ruling passion demanded a sacrifice, he \ voice, that the holy father had passed through 
understood it well, and was capable of estimat- l the cloisters to the garden, not ten minutes ago; 
ing the full value of all he assumed or gave up £ and to that point Richard bent his steps, 
with mathematical clearness. A rash man, in 5 “Holy mother! how his spurs ring against 
his situation, might havo been less honorable, s the stones!” muttered the monk, crossing Min¬ 
or less selfish; for, with him, that which seemed l self; “what a worldly atmosphere oomes with 
pure honor in the eyes of a generous young girl, \ him. I never see his deep, gray eyes, and that 
was, in fact, the most selfish calculation. The \ heavy, white forehead, without thinking of bat- 
first grand passion of his life demanded its $ tie-fields and smoke. Well, he is out of sight, 
object, and both his intellectual and epicurean ^ and 1 breathe again.” 

tastes exacted that which a fine sense of right ) Quite unconscious, and altogether careless of 
would have diotated. This young philosopher ^ this comment, the young man hastened into the 
was the last man in the world to dash the bloom \ garden, which was rich in fresh grass, and 
from the grapes he intended to eat. $ shaded with noble trees; while a few native 

With all his superiority of intellect and taste, !> roses brightened the thick ivy which mounted 
the young man was in love, far more deeply * the walls. Sitting upon a bench, under one of 
than a less gifted person would have been. He ji the tallest trees, sat the man he sought, clad in 
surrounded the object of his choice with nothing $ gray, and with the cowl drawn over his faoe to 
but respectful and loving thoughts. With the j; protect it from the sun, as he read one of those 
example of the king before his eyes, he felt i; ponderous manuscript books which were the 
that the love of a man in high position was j: pride of religious houses in that age. As Rich- 
enough to ennoble its object, and experienced l ard approached, the recluse looked up, and see- 
a degree of pride in the power which oould lift j ing who it was, dosed the book with a somewhat 
even the weak and insignificant to its own l hurried movement. 

level. $ “What wouldst thou, my son? The day is 

This young man was terribly ambitiouB, but £ blessed that brings thee beneath this humble 
it had never occurred to him to pursue aims of < roof.” 

aggrandizement by a barter of the heart on $ Richard smiled in acknowledgment of this 
the battle-field, or in an encounter of wit among > greeting, and fell upon his knees, bowing his 
men who was ready to cut a path to the highest \ proud head for a blessing, 
position within an Englishman’s reach; but it l The superior not only gave the expected bene- 
was too early in life, and the temptation was | diction, but pasted his hand caressingly over 
not yet sufficient to influence him into a soul- £ the glossy hair that shadowed the young man’s 
barter with the world. £ forehead as he knelt. 

In after years, when all other passions had $ “Rise, my son, rise, and tell me of the world 
merged themselves into a greedy thirst for < from which thou comest. How is it with the 
dominion, love would have been swept, like > fair rose of Raby, thy august mother? It is 
thistle-down, from his path—but that period j long since thou hast brought us tidings of her 
had not yet arrived. i welfare.” 

After riding about an hour, the young man \ “My mother is well, and has not yet lost 
came in sight of the gray walls and pointed \ all claim to the title you give her, holy father, 
windows of a monastery, which has since perished < Sorely widowed, as she has been, her cheek 
like many others in the reformation. Up to this i retains something of its old bloom, and her 
time a faint smile had hovered on his lips, and l voice is sweet as ever.” 

the sweetest of visions haunted his brain; but £ A movement of the brown serge robe be- 
now his face grew serious, even anxious, and, $ trayed the sigh wMch, all unconsciously, rose 
like one in haste to resolve some doubt, he \ from that holy bosom. 

dashed spurs into his horse> and rode on at a “Thou canst hardly judge of the ohange, my 
quick pace till the monastery gate \fas reached. ;j son. When I remember her, the fair rose of 
The porter evidently recognized him, for he \ Raby was perilously beautiftil; more than one 
Vol. XLVIL—23 
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heart, failing to move hers, has turned itself * old preceptor and Mend. Three nights from 


heavenward, so that her coldness and her beauty 
were ever doing holy work.” 

“I think that you loved my mother once,” 
said the young man, gently; (( and it is to her I 
am indebted for the kindness that has taught^ 


this, I shall bring the maiden, secretly, to the 
chapel erected to our Lady, just beyond these 
walls, hoping that my mother's firm Mend win 
not withhold the marriage blessing on her son.” 

“But there is peril in this. What if the king 


me so much.” £ disapprove?” 

The superior smiled, but shook his cowled { “Peril, holy father! Has this monastic life 


head reprovingly. 

“We think not of such matters here, my Con. 
Let it suffice that thou art ever welcome to these 
walls.” 

The youth was quick in speech, as he was 
courageous in war. 

“Father,” he said, “I want something more 
than a blessing, or a welcome at your hands. 
As you once worshiped my mother, I love a 
mafden, and wish to wed her; but Tor certain 
reasons it must be in secret.” 

“Nay, son, I mislike that.” 

“Still it must be so. Neither my lady mother 
nor the king shall be informed till I am ready 
to proclaim it to them, and the whole world.” 

“My son, this impetuosity is unnatural. Why 
not go to the king, and my lady, and as thou 


quite blotted out the time when you were found 
In the ran of every battle?” 

“Peril! Did I say peril? Nay, it is not that; 
a servant of God should fear* nothing but te 
encourage wrong. But hast thou thought over 
this matter well?” 

“Ay, truly, or I had not been here.” 

“And the lady? Is she of gentle blood?” 
“She is a soldier’s daughter, and of better 
descent than Elizabeth Woodville. Her father 
was Sir Hugh Chichester, of the towers.” 

“Sir Hugh Chichester, of the towers! In my 
worldly days I knew him well—a brave gentle¬ 
man of right noble stock.” 

“ His daughter is good and beautiful as her 
father was valiant,” said Richard. 

“And thou lovest her?”* 
well canst with those eyes and that voice, which $ “With all my heart—with all my life.” 
wins even unloving men to thy purpose, claim $ “But what if I refhse to wed thee with her?” 
their consent?” jj “Then some other priest more friendly must 

“Father, it is not the time. Edward is not J be found.” 
safe upon his throne so long as King Henry and ^ “So thou art determined?” 

the tigress of Anjou lives. In his dealings with s “Father, did I ever relinquish a project once 

foreign powers, this poor head is a precious bait $ formed?” 

with which he lures Margaret’s Mends from > “Marry, no; thou wert ever stubborn of pur- 
her. I cannot, therefore, openly wed a subject I pose; and if I refuse to perform this secret 
without taking strength from the royal cause. I work, will, I doubt not, put thyself in the power 
Remember all the evils to our realm that has \ of some unscrupulous priest, who would sell 
sprung out of Edward’s too early avowal of his s thy secret after. So, if the marriage is fixed 
marriage with the widow of Woodville.” > upon without remedy, I will, perforce, save 

“Nay, out of the marriage itself,” said the i thee from the peril of another affliction. When 
superior. “It was an ill-advised union.” »: said you this rash project is to be carried out?” 

“Yet, rather than give it up, Edward periled $ “On the third night from this, after ves- 
crown and kingdom. So would I were those § pen,” answered the youth, kneeling, to take 
glorious prizes within my grasp. But the king s his leave, and, hurrying away, fearful that the 
has got a brave son to inherit his dominion; $ kind-keartpd old man might take back a pro- 
not a gleam of his greatness will ever fall on > mise so reluctantly made, 
my path, so, with ambition cut off, let me at^ “The blessing of our Lady go with tbe6, lad,” 
least secure love.” ? muttered the superior. “ Thou hast thy mother’s 

“ Restless boy, will that satisfy an aspiring | eyes, and her silvery tones, which no human 
spirit like thine?” said the father. $ heart could resist. He said right, I have not 

“It must. What else is left me? Besides, it \ so far forgotten my knightly days as to fear the 


is in the spirit of our house to defy fortune. I, ] 
for one, will give my heart its lead, and hew \ 
out the way it chooses with thy good right- ] 
hand, if need be.” 

“ Is it this errand that brings thee hither, my \ out in thejeast wavering in his promise, 
son?” questioned the recluse. \ Three nights after this interview, a small 

“That and no other, save a desire to see my * stone chapel, just without the walls of the 


\ peril attending any act.” 

With these words, the abbot moved slowly 
| through the garden, and entering his cell, where 
i he prepared a double penance for himself, with- 
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monastery, so overrun with ivy that it was 
scarcely discernible from the masses of foliage 
that hung over it, was an object of grave curi¬ 
osity to the country people who chanced to pass 
near it. Gleams of light broke through the tall, 
pointed windows, taking a gorgeous richness 
from the painted glass, and illuminating the 
thick clusters of ivy, that clung around the 
stone-work, with a singularly weird effect. A 
hind, going up from the forest, saw this sin¬ 
gular illumination, and stopped to gaze upon 
it, lost in profound awe, for to him it was a 
miracle of the Virgin. Falling upon his knees, 
he began to pray; but was startled by the tramp 
of horses passing so near him, that the folds of 
a lady's garment swept his face, blinding him 
for the time. When his sight cleared again, ho 
saw a monk standing on the steps of the chapel, 
and a stream of light paving the turf outside 


^ with flickering gold. Then the door closed 

( almost, but not quite, and an arrow of radiance 
shot out upon the night. The hind crept on his 
hands^ and knees to the crevice through which 
this light fell, and saw an altar brilliant with 
flowers, and lighted up with a crowd of tapers. 
X Before it knelt two people, a youth and a 
j maiden, whose loveliness seemed unearthly, 
< and over them bent a priest, whose face was 
| in deep shadow; but the light trembled over his 
sacred vestments like sunshine on the wings of 
an angel. 

A movement in the chapel frightened the 
; hind, and he fled away. When he ventured at 
last to look back, the chapel was dark as mid¬ 
night, and he heard the muffled tramp of horses 
dying away in a neighboring forest-path. 

(to bb continuid.) 


THE TWO GRENADIERS. 


FEOM TUB Q1RIIAK OF HEINE, BT T. SUBLET OSMAN. 


To Franco there traveled two grenadier*, 

From a Muscovite prison returning, 

And when they reached the German frontiers. 
They hung down their heads in mourning. 

There heard they both the sorrowful tale, 

That France, by misfortune, was shaken; 
Defeats, ay, and routs, her sons did bewail, 

4nd the Emperor, the Emperor taken. 

Then wept together thoee worn grenadier*, 

Long over the heart-rending story; 

“Woe's me!” said the one, and fast fell his tears, 
“ Better dead with France and her glory I” 

The other said, “ My race Is run; 

Would, comrade, I now were dying; 

But I : ve, at home, a wife and a eon* 

Alone on me relying.” 

“Who cares for wife, who cares fer kin! 

Nobler thought* my soul awaken; 


Let them beg, let them beg, when from hunger thin 
My Emperor, my Emperor taken 1” 

“ Oh! grant me, comrade, one only prayer; 

When soon in death I’m sleeping. 

Take you my corse to France, and there 
Consign it to her keeping. 

“This cross of honor, with crimson band. 

Lay near my heart upon me; 

Givo me my muskqt in my hand. 

And girt my sabre ’round me. 

“ So will I lie and listen still. 

My watch like a sentry keeping. 

Until I hear the bugle shrill, 

And the neighing steed on sweeping. 

“Then ridoth my Emperor, fast over my grave, 
Brave sabres glitter and rattle; 

Then I'll arise, all armed from the grave— 

For the Emperor, the Emperor, to battle I” 


NELLY LEE. 


»I FXANCE8 HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Wha* time the daisies star’d the grass, 

And robins sung on every tree; 

On blithesome wings the hours did pass—* 

The golden hours to Nell and me. 

(Mil Nelly Lee! my love for thee 
There’s no more Spring nor Summer’s blooming; 
’Tis darkness all, cold os the pall, 

’Neath which thy beauty is consuming. 

Oh! mine had been a lonely lot; 

Love ne’er hod shed its brightness o’er me. 

We met, my sorrows were forgot— 

Two* Heaven's own glory to adore thee. 


Oh! Nelly Lee I too quickly flee 
The sunny hours, the sad ones linger; 

And every joy, still to destroy, 

Will memory lift her warning finger. 

I tread the old fkmlKor spot. 

Where you and I have sat together; 

And blessed thoughts of days are not, 

Like angel troops, como thronging thither. 

Oh! Nelly Lee! where shall I be. 

When Autumn her dun wing is lifting? 

Perhaps at rest! O’er jny still breast 
Shall the wet leaves, like snows, be drifting. 
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TIDY IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANK WBAVBI. 



This is in Roman colors, Princess Royal < point. Work two blue stripes in the same way 
Stitch. The materials are half an ounce of s observing to decrease in length in the propor- 
white single zephyr; one ounce of scarlet; one ^ tion seen in the design, two scarlet stripes and 
ounce of black; one ounce of blue; one ounce * two green ones ditto. Work one row in single 
of yellow; half an ounce of green. s crochet all round each stripe, using the yellow 

With the white wool begin the center stripe { wool, or floss, if preferred. Work the pattern 
with one stitch, widen on each side until you j in cross-stitch with the black wool, and finish 
have ten stitches upon the needle, work a piece j with tassels of the wool mixed. It will make a 
half a yard in length, and then narrow to a> pretty Christmas gift! 


NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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WOOLEN BALL FOR THE NURSERY 




Thesb woolen balls are light, soft, and 
pretty, and children can play with them 
in-doors without incurring the risk of 
breaking anything. We give two illus¬ 
trations of the ball; one shows it complete, 
the other in process of making. A great 
deal of wool is required to make the ball, 
but as odd ends of all colors can be used, 
the expense is insignificant. Oar pattern 
measures nine inches round. Begin by 
cutting two thin cardboard rings nine 
inches round, and cut out the center part 
of each round (see illustration.) This 
illustration shows both the cardboard rings 
placed one over the other, and partly co¬ 
vered with wool. The ring of double card¬ 
board should be wound with wool until the 
opening in the middle is quite fitted up; the 
wool should be used double, the ends 
always placed on the outside edge of the 
ring, and the colors, light and dark, arranged $ tirely. Then trim the ends of wool all over the 
to taste. When the opening is quite filled up, 1 ball, to make the surface even and the ball per- 
the wool should be cut, in layers, round the $ fectly round, smooth* and of a good shape, 
edges of the cardboard. When all is cut, divide $ We copy this ball from an English magazine, 
the two rings of cardboard a little and place a \ In this country, the India-rubber ball is gene- 
piece of string between them; fasten this string \ rally a favorite; but in places where that ball 
tightly two or three times round the ball, then j cannot be conveniently had, this would be 
cat the ends of it, and cut the rings of card- ?a good substitute. Many mothers, however, 
board in different places bo as to be able to take \ would prefer, under any circumstances, the 
them out; the wool should cover the string en- * woolen ball. 
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DAISY PATTERN FOR A CROCHET COUYRETTE. 

BY MBS. JANE WIAY1B. 



Materials. —For a large Couvrette, Boar’s- 5 times more, making 6 petals in all. 8rd round: 
head cotton No. 8; for pin-cushion covers, mats, \ Work at the back of the last row, behind the 
and such like small articles, Boar’s-head cotton < petals; make 1 petal between each petal in last 
No. 16 or 20. j row, 1 double crochet at the back of each, and 

A pattern of this description will do for \ cut the cotton at the end of the round. 4th 
Counterpanes, Couvrettes of every description, \ round: 2 double crochet at the point of each of 
mats, pin-cushions, and a thousand other things ! the 12 petals, 6 chain between each petal. 6th 
that can all be arranged from our design. J round: 2 treble, 5 chain, repeat. 6th and last 
Each circle is made separately, and joined to \ round: 1 double crochet in the center of the 
the others, as the last row is crocheted. Begin j first 5 chain, * 5 chain, 1 treble in the center 
in the center; make 8 chain, insert the needle < of the next 6 chain, 5 chain, 1 slip stitch in the 
in the first, and make * a long treble stitch, then j top of the treble stitch, 6 chain, 1 slip stitoh in 
make 8 ohain, repeat 4 times from *, always in- {the same place, 5 ohain, a third slip stitoh in the 
sorting the needle in the first chain stitch, join \ same place, 6 chain, 1 double crochet in the 
the last ohain to the 6th of the first 8 chain to s center of the next 6 nhain, repeat from * to the 
close the round. 2nd round: Work 1 double j end of the round. There should be 12 trefoil 
croohet, * 9 chain, turn, work a slip stitoh in j patterns in the round. 

each of the 9 chain; work round the stem thus \ For the Couvrette join the circles together, as 
made in close crochet, working 8 stitches in 1 \ shown in illustration, in working the last round, 
to turn at the point; miss 1 stitch of preceding | As many ciroles can be added as may be re¬ 
row, work 2 double oroohet, and repeat from * > quired for the Couvrette. 
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CRAVAT END. 


BT MBS. JANS fBATH, 

In the front of the number, we give a pattern t plaited black velvet and white satin ribbon, as 
for a cravat end. The cravat is made of light | seen in the engraving: making quite a stylish, 
blue moire, and the ends are trimmed with * affair. 


THE PATTI JACKET. 

BT BMILT H. MAT. 



Thb newest thing in Paris, this spring, is the 
Patti Jacket, so called after the famous opera- 
singer, Adelina Patti. It is an exceedingly 
useful garment, very suitable for out-of-door 
wear in warm weather, and a capital in-door 
jacket in the colder months of the year. It 
oan be made in velvet, in cloth, and in cash- 
mere, and should be trimmed at the epaulets 
and cuffs with gimp ornaments, and with a 
girdle cord worked with jet beads round the 
edge. 

The pattern consists of four pieces. 

No. 1. Thb Fbont. 

No. 2. Thb Bach. 

No. 3. Thb Slbbtb. 

No. 4. Thb Pookbt. 


g The place where the pockets are to be sewn, 
\ may be judged from the engraving. The seam 

I s of the sleeve must be placed at the notch in the 
front. % 

This jacket opens at the back, and is fastened 
$ its entire length with large jet buttons. The 
j side-seams are to be joined as far as the notch 
> in the paper. It should be observed, that one 
| side of the baok folds over the other side. The 
| button-holes are made on the side which folds 
i over, and the buttons are sewn on the other. 
I If fastening down the back be found inconve¬ 
nient, it would be easy to make this jacket to 
ij open in the front, with a simulated fastening be- 
i hind, as the newest jackets, paletots, etc., in 

Paris are all buttoned down the back. 
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DIAO&AM VOS TH1 PATTI JAOKSC. 


# OPERA HOOD. 

BT MRS. JANB WBAYBB. 

In the front of the number, printed in color, > one of the large pins. The email pin ie only 
ire giro a pattern for a Tory pretty opera hood, i used in every fourth row of the pattern. 

The materials are 2 skeins of white and 1 of } 1st row—Knit the 2 first stitches together, 
blue elder yarn. For the Hood, a pair of knit- j and the rest of the row quite plain, 
ting pins, No. 11 Bell gauge, and one pin, No. £ 2nd row—The same as the first row. 

19. For the border, a steel netting needle, and l 8rd row—Pearl the 2 first stitohes together, 
a mesh No. 2. > then pearl the rest of the row. 

Knitted Hood. —Commence with the white < 4th row—With the small pin knit the 2 first 
wooL Cast on 141 stitches rather loosely, using stitches together, *, then malm a stitch and knit 
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every 2 stitches together. Repeat from * to the 
end. “ To make a stitch*’—the wool is brought 
forward between the pins. 

These four rows form the pattern, and they 
are to be repeated until the Work is reduced to 
six stitches, it having been decreased one stitch 
each row. Cast off the remaining stitches. 

The Netted Boeder. —Fill the needle with £ 
the white wool. Commenoe on a foundation l 
string, and, using No. 2 mesh, net 780 stitches, < 
this being the number required to make suffi- 5 
cient trimming to go all round the Hood; it ^ 
may. however, be worked in two pieces, net- \ 
ting 3G0 for the back, and 420 for the sides and \ 
front. \ 

After the first row is worked, net 2 rows more jj 
plain; then with the colored wool, doubled, net $ 
a plain row. \ 

These 4 rows are now to be turned, running \ 
the string in the colored row; then on the other \ 
side worn with the white wool two rows more, i 
and one row with the colored wool; take out* 
the string, as this completes the netting. i 


To pleat the trimming, use a rug-needle and 
the white wool; oommence in the center row of 
the netting, and make a box-pleat with five 
stitches, sewing it together in the center; then 
leave one stitch between the pleats, and con¬ 
tinue forming them until all the netting is used. 

These pleats are now secured at the top by 
tying every six stitches of each side together, 
in the row under the colored one; the stitches 
should only be just caught together, and the 
ends of wool knotted and cut close. 

The border is sewed round the Hood, and then 
the point of each pleat, which lies over the knit¬ 
ting, should be tacked to the right side of the 
work, about half an inch from the edge, to keep 
the trimming firm. 

An extra length of trimming, netted in the 
same manner, is to be made to form a double 
border across the point at the front of the Hood; 
this will require 150 stitches. The inner border 
at the back should be 300 stitches, and netted 
as before; but the pleats are not to be so close 
as at the edge of the Hood. 




COVER FOR TASSEL. 

BT MBS. JANB WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, printed in color, $ particularly, when flies are bo plenty, tassels 
we give a very pretty pattern for a Tassel- § for curtains, etc., if at all elegant, ought to be 
Cover to be done in crochet. In summer-time, J covered, especially when the family is away. 




VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 



JACKET AND WAIST. 



CAPE ANDDBE8& 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. > in the country, to wear the this •hoe# that would "be wcra 

Poikts og Eti«kett..— We ere often aeked qnea.lon., b, ^l-room Women or aven ’ 

eorrespundents, in relation to point* of etiquette. In all \ “tural sagacity, never introduce usages that would be 
•orre«p« nuem/s .u *T . ' -*inn«tta la '< out of place. This faculty is a very important one for a 

, C<, !!!U E ^ ot lemtor of ftabion. Wtthnnt It, . lady, who .,U op ndt 

merely good sense applied to the common intercourse ot ? _ . ....... __ 

lift. Of Zee, in Jell deUita, cnetem. often «ry. It U, P«te»lom.. U rery .pt ft get ^wi .. whe,h.r^h.^- 
for example, civil ft greet a friend, whom you have not P j» «° >V down the mod. in . great city, or in a reentry 
met for some time, with more than ordinary emphasis. In $ _ 

this country, men do it by shaking hands; but in some jj JSrxmxa h*ad-Dr*ss* 8, for tho present, partake much ef 
parts of Europe it is done by kissing. It is etiquette, in < ^ character of those worn by the Etruscan, Greek, and 
the United States, for soup to be served before fish; but in 5 ladie8 of old The Renaissance style also finds 

Germany, soup is frequently served in tho middle of a din- j> - t ig formed with two plaits, which commence very 

ner. It is not against etiquette, hero, for a young, unmar- s c|ogg ^ ^ forcheod And n j oin ^ at the back, which 
ried woman to accept an invitation from a gentleman to > ^ & nMug of ringleta> In the ceu ter rf the forehead, bo- 
drive out alone with him; but in France it would be regarded * ^ ^ & cameo> get in poarl(J| is f» st enod; 

as exceedingly improper. A Turk eats with his fingers, yet J gt . of lg &ro algo rolled round the plaits. The hair, 
a high-casto Turk is a thorough gentleman. Here only * ^ ^ , g no( worn m low at the back as last year; 

boorish people eat with their fingers. < without being drawn to the top of the head, the neck is left 

Roal politeness is a matter of tho heart principally. It j; vlfl | b | e> Tho bair ^ either arranged at the back, in a coil 
Is the applying, to the daily intercourse of life, the Bible ^ ^ plaits, or else with two loops, and small ringlets in tho 
maxim, “Do unto others as you would be done unto.” If s center . it ^ turned bock in front very close to the temples, 
you see a person slip on the ice, tho natural impulse is to 5 Ngtg arQ by no meaM abandoned, but they aro smaller than 
laugh; but as nobody likes to be laughed at, kind-hoarted j; for merly, and aro always trimmed at the back, underneath 
people do not do it, nor well-bred ones either, whether ;> ^ bair vjth a bow and very ^ ends, 
kind-hearted or not. A shy, awkward lad, or a plain-look- > which aro so fashionablo upon bonnets, are now 

ing girl, are often the butt of their companions; but they ^ Qgcd f()r tbe center ^ the bows, which are placed upon tho 
never are of persons who are amiable, or who are even \ gJde Qf thg crown> and likewise they are added upon tho 
polite. In your general demeanor to others, you can never t(jrtade of tullo or which crowns the forehead. Stars, 
go for wrong, If you ask yourself what would I wish to have ^ Jn fMt are in gnch h|gh faTor> that they are now embroi- 
done to me in similar circumstances. There are many per- ^ dered j n e |ther crystal, gold, or steel beads npon tbe ends 


sons who are intensely selfish, and yet are well-bred. In < 
such cases, they affect a good feeling they really do not jj 
entertain, and pretend to be pleased with peoplo whom < 


of strings, which are always rounded and edged with bead 
fringes to correspond. Bonnet strings are also trimmed at 
the edges with both feather and chenille fringes. Tulle 


they secretly dislike. They spare the self-love of others in «; gtringgj f or r,U dress bonnets, are almost invariably em- 
doing this, and to that extent deserve credit. We know s bro i dered with beads, and trimmed with either white or 
men who never meet a lady in the street, without taking £ colored feather fringes. Sarsenet strings are also edged all 
off their hats, and remaining uncovered all the timo they < roQQd with fri nge8; these add to their effect, and prove 
talk to her; and yet some of these men, conventionally po* s T€ry becoming. 

llte as they are, are not good-hearted in the least. - 

So much for general rules. The details of etiquette are ^ Colored Stockikos are still worn with morning toil eta- 
only to be learned by observation, for, as we have said, they s mauve, when the 6olor of dress and petticoat permit, being 
▼ary in different places. Generally, every locality, even \ the favorite hne. Velvet boots, trimmed with either sable 
the smallest village, has a little circle that Is popularly !| or chinchilla, are still worn for driving. Tho white sattn 
called “the best society;” and It is this circle which gives shoes, embroidered with white bugles, are the novelties of 
social laws to the neighborhood. Generally, also, though the season for evening waar. For fancy balls, in Paris, the 
not always, this circle is the most educated, often the j; most eccentric stockings have been prepared; for example, 
richest, in the vicinity; its members are in the habit of j. the Princess Hetternich, who was to appear os a garden 
occasionally visiting largo cities, and sometimes they have '< girl, ordered white silk stockings, embroidered in colors to 
even traveled abroad; hence they know more or less of the i represent all tho implements used by a gardener; while 
social habits of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Paris and 5 another lady, disguised as a waiting woman, completed her 
London; and it is, therefore, a not unwise conclusion to \ costume with stockings worked over with scissors, needles, 
adopt them for guides. It is safer, at least, to accept such \ and bobbins. 

persons as standards, than ft follow th. load of other* 5 Dm> Cct „ > with ftjterllle. on them, were lately 

having fewer advantages. If you wish to know what tl.. \ ^ ^ ^ w , ^ Mm , , e ts with feather. 


usages at Newport or Saratoga are, ask somebody who has 
been there, and not a person who never heard of either. 

Many enstoms, however, which are appropriate in one \ 
place, are not so in another. It is in adopting, or not < 
adopting snch usages, that people show good aense. Culti- > 
vated persons do not import such customs; mere purse- \ 
proud pretenders do. In Parts, ladies wear long trains to < 
evening and carriage dresses, bnt they never walk in such \ 
dresses; and hence nobody ever sees, on the Boulevards, ^ Orlt Two Dollars. —Jhls Magaalne, remember, is only 
the absurdity of a costly moire antique sweeping up the ^ two dollars a year, or less than any other magazine of its 
mud from tbe pavement. It is equally ridiculous, in a walk ^ kind. It has never raised its price. 
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; simulated, those in the gayest colors being tho prettiest. 
» These feathers are placed one on each side of the sleeve, by 
the row of buttons, where it seems to lie carelessly, and is 
! nearly as long as the cuff. Each corner of the collar, in 
! front, has a feather of the same color, bnt much smaller. 
! Some of the feathes are shaded in brown, and in some red, 
! etc., is Introduced. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


How to Fall Aslexp. —The great point to be gained In 
order to secure sleep is to escape from thought—especially 
from that clinging, tenacious, Imperious thought, which in 
most cases of wakefulness has possession of the mind. The 
author of “The Anatomy of Sleep” says:—“I always effect 
this by the following simple process: I turn my eyeballs as 
far to the right or left, or upward or downward, as far as I 
can without pain, and then commence rolling them slowly, 
with that divergence from a direct line of vision, around in 
their sockets, and continue doing this until—1 fall asleop, 
which occurs generally within three minutes, and always 
within five at the most. Tho immediate effect of this pro¬ 
cedure differs from that of any other of which I ever heard 
to procure sleep. It not merely diverts thought into a new 
channel, but actually suspends It. Since I became aware 
of this, I hare endeavored innumerable times, while thus 
rolling my eyes, to think upon a particular subject, and 
even upon that which before kept me awake, but I could 
not. As long as they were moving aronnd, my mind was 
blank. If any one donbts this, lot him try the experiment 
for himself. I wish be would; let him pause Just here and 
make it. I venture to assuro him that if he makes It in 
good faith, in tho manner described, tho promise of a ‘penny 
for his thoughts,’ for each of them, while the operation is 
in progress, will add very llttlo to his wealth. Snch being 
its effect, we cannot wonder that it should bring sleep to a 
nervous and wakeful man at night. The philosophy of tho 
matter is very simple. A suspension of thought is to tho 
mind whnt a suspension of travel or labor is to n weary 
body. It enjoys the luxury of rest; tho strain upon its 
faculties removed, it falls asleep os naturally as the farmer 
in his chair aftor toiling all day in his fields.” 

A New Head-Dress. —A piece of velvet four yards in 
length, aud an inch and a half in breadth, is procured. 
This is studded over, at regular distances, with small pink 
rose-buds. A bow is then formed and placed in the center 
of the forehead, among the bandeaux; the ribbon is carried 
round the sides of tho head, and tiei as though it fastened 
the plaits at tho back, and the ends float to the waist; a 
filagree gold butterfly is placed in the center of the bow in 
front. It is not elaborate, but it has a very pleasing effect 
with a white tulle or tarlatans dress, and it has another 
recommendation—it is easily made. 

Feathers are Covered with showers of gold, silver, and 
steel, and these feathers are employed both for trimming 
dresses and head-drosses. Pearl and beads of all descrip¬ 
tions are seen upon head-dresses, which are made with 
either ribbou or piece velvet. 

"Wild Flowers. —Our principal embellishment, this month, 
is after a picture by Merle, one of the most famous of the 
modern school of French artists. It is an ilinstratlon of 
unusual beauty. 

The Coildrex, who have been to see the Jugglers, and 
who are imitating their tricks, come in for an illustration 
this month. Even the doll seems to have been trying to 
balance an umbrella on her chin. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Vanity Fair. By William Makepeace Thackeray. With 
Illustrations by the author. 3 wis., 12 mo. New York: 
JIarper d Brothers. —This is one of the most elegant speci¬ 
mens of book-work, in its way, which America has pro¬ 
duced. It is quite as choice, for a duodecimo, as tho 
illustrated edition of Prescott's Life (which reflected so 
mnch credit on Ticknor t Fields, its publishers) was for a 
quarto. It is superior to the Life of Irving, the household 
edition of Wavorley, tfie works of Dickens, and other books 
for which tho Riverside and Uuiversify presses, at Cam¬ 
bridge, have becomo so famous. It supplies, also, a want, 


which has been long felt, for there has been no really hand¬ 
some edition of Thackeray heretofore; and Thackeray, of 
all others, is the author whom people of taste and culture, 
who like elegant editions, most affect. The binding is not 
less choice than the paper, the engravings, and the type. 
To read “Vanity Fair,” In such an edition, is a positive 
luxury. Of the novel tteolf It is, of course, needless to f 
speak, for It has now taken its place among the classics Of ' 
the language; and though other fictions may be written, 
and even satirical ones, which may take a first rank, there 
, will nevor be a second “ Vanity Fair.” Who that has 
\ ever read the book will forget Beckey, or George Osborne, 
er tho Marquis of Steyne, or Joe Sedley, or Dobbin, or 
others of the characters? We believe that these three 
volumes are to be followed in a similar style by “Pen- 
\ deunis,” “The Newcomes,” etc., eta feuch an edition of 
} Thackeray, when completed, will be indispensable. 

| George Geith of Then Cburt. By F. G. Trafford. 1 roL, 

112 mo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. —This is a novel of 
\ much more than ordinary merit. The heroine, Beryl Ma- 
\ lax one, is ftill of Character; she is so natural she must have 
} been drawn from life: and no one can help loving her. We 
} should have liked the story better if it had ended more 
$ happily; but in that case it wonld have been less poworful 
| and affecting. Mr. Trafford is tho author of an earlier 
< novel, “Too Mach Alone;” but this is by far his best work; 

5 indeed, few novels, written lately, contain passages of greater 
j force, or dslneate character more vividly. The volume la 
} very handsomely printed. 

S • 

} The Refugee. By Herman Melville. 1 vol^ 8 vo. Philada. 
s T. B. Peter ton d Brothers. —This novel appoarod originally in 
* “Putnam’s*Magazine,” under tho name of “Israel Potter.” 
i It is the story of an American, who was made a prisoner of 
J war by the British, in the Revolution, and carried to Eng- 
^ land, whero he escaped, joined Paul Jones, and underwent 
j a variety of striking adventures. The tale exhibits the 
^ remarkable genius of the author of “Typee,” though, in no 
^ sense, is it like that fiction, except in its air of reality, and 
v in reminding us of Do Foe. Tho volume is an octavo, hand- 
} somely printed, aud bound in gilt cloth. 

$ Science for tho Sohool and family. Part III. Mine- 
\ rdagy and Geology. By Worthington Hooker , M. D. IUus- 
s trated by nearly two hundred engravings. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
t; New York: Harper d Brothers. —The author of this very 
£ meritorious work is Professor Hooker, of Yale College, 

! ' favorably known already for his “ Human Physiology,” 
“Child’s Book of Nature,” “Natural History,” eta, etc. 
The book is designod to meet the wants of begiuuers in 
the study of geology, “ especially youug beginners,” as Pro* 
j; feseor Hooker says, pointedly, in his preface. 

< Method of Philological Study of the English Language. 

\ By Francis A. Marsh. 1 esl., 12 no. New York: Harper 
d Brothers. —This little book, by Profeasor Marsh, of La¬ 
fayette College, Easton, Pa., is destined as an introduction 
to philological studies, and appears to ns to be, not, indeed, 
a Max Muller, which it does not pretend to be, but a most 
\ excellent treatise of its kind. It is arranged with questions 
j for classes, and is very appropriate, therefore, for schools. 

< Woodward's Country Homes. By G. E. d F. W. Wood- 
' ward. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York : G. E. d F. W. Wood¬ 
's ward. —The authors of this little work are architects, and 
they have sought, in the volume before us, to give appro* 

: print© designs for conntry houses, which shall not be too 
expensive. In this aim, we think, they have succeeded, and 
\ we, therefore, cordially recommend the book. Numerous 
\ engravings illustrate the text. 

\ Tony Butler. A Novel. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Uarper 
\d Brothers.— This novel, originally published in “Jilack- 
| wood,” is racy and rollicking, with capital pictures of Irish 
) life. A cheap edition. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. \ Moss-Stitch Handkerchief.— With two knitting-pin* No. 

Two Elegant Edition! or Enoch Arden, hare been pub- \ 6, and fine fleecy. Cast on two stitches; knit backward and 
lished in Boston, by Mem. J. E. Tilton, to the “Artists* \ forward, insreasing (without making holes) 1 stitch in the 
Edition.” Superbly illustrated by Mif Hammett Billings \ middle of each row, until there are 30 stitches on the pin; 
on nearly every page; the price of which is $4AO. And the \ knit 1 row. Knit I row, picking up a loop in the center 
“Cambridge Edition,” also illustrated with vignettes, in- 5 and knitting it. Knit 15 stitches for the border, pass the 
eluding “ Aylme’s Dreams,** “ Sea Dreams,*’ and all of Ten- \ wool forward to make a stitch, knit 1 stitch, pass the wool 


nyson’s late poems. Price $1.50. Both will, probably, be \ forward to make * stitch again, and knit the remaining 13 
found at all the principal bookstores. ' stitches for the other border. Increase thus with a hole, 2 

- . 5 stitches in every row, (i\e., 1 stitch within each border,) and 

Oca Mezzotints. —We are frequently asked the price of J ku jt between the borders in moss-stitch. When there are 
our premium mezzotints—“Bunyan Parting from his Blind \ ioo stitches on the noodle, knit to within 4 stitches of the 
Child,” “ Bunyan’s Wife Interceding for his Release,” and 5 middle of the row, and return; continue the increase and 
“ Washington Parting from his Generals.” They are each 5 moss-stitch as hitherto, and turn back 2 stitches farther 
$2.00, or $5.00 for the three. 5 from the middle of the row each turn, until you end by 

* \ knitting only 2 stitches. Knit to the other end of the 

How TO Cultivate Flowers. —A splendid illustrated guide ; needle> ud knit that side to correspond. Knit 1 row, and 
to the cultivation of flowers and ornamental plants, in all J; caat Moes-stltch is done by alternately knitting one 
situations—the Green-house, Parlor, and Garden, called J gUtch and pur i ing ^ taking care that the knitted stitches 
“Flowers for the Parlor and Garden,” has been published s alwaya come over tbe purIed gU tches, and vice versa. An 
by Messrs. J. E. Tilton A Co., Boston. It is the most perfect ' n can be used instead of the moss-stitch, if pre- 

and elegant volume on this subject in the English language. ferrc( j 

Price $3.00. _ ^ Tortoise-Stitch. —This is one of the prettiest and most 

Back Volcjii* of “Petonon” are the wune price « tho« ^ey«tltche,wehaTe for thl» knitting, «.ch M Sh.Uwd 
for the current year, Tin., $2.00 for . .Ingle copy, or $5.00 $ >hav.U, and all ,h.wl. approaching them in delicacy of te*- 

, _ * . -,_ i ture. Allow 6 stitches for each repetition of the pattern, 

for three copie.. Bat where the person wishing the copy i £ - 


,or .U.™ ( e ~~ x , titeh 0Ter make the .idea of the knitting agree, 

is. or was, a member of a club, It will be sent at the club 5 ir .. . . “7^ . 

’ s l»t row—Knit 1 stitch, knit 2 together, bring the v ool 

P™ ce ' | forward, knit 1, bring the wool forward, knit 2 stitches to- 

-- > gether. Repeat to the end of the row, and end the row by 

HEALTH DBPAKTMENT. ‘ fitting thetast .tli icb 

? 2nd row—Purl tbe back row. 

If Your Clothes Take Fire.— How to act^ when the 5 3rd ro w—Knit 2 together, bring the wool forward, knit 
clothes take fire, is what everybody ought to know. Three < ^ bring the wool forward, knit 2 together, slip this stitch 
persons out of four rush up to the victim, and begin to paw < on the left-hand needle, and pull the next stitch over It; 
with their hands without any definite aim. This is wrong. I pagg beck again to the right-hand needle. This stitch 
It is also useless to tell the sufferer to do this or that, or j ukeg the plaC6 of the first stitch in tbe row, and after It 
call for water. In fact, it is generally best to say not a ^ y 0U proce ed and bring the wool forward, knit 3, etc. 
word, but to seize a blanket from a bed, or a cloak, or any 5 row _p ur | tbe row 

woolen fabric; if none is at hand, take any woolen material, j 6th row _ K nlt 1 stitch, bring the wool forward, knit 2 
and hold the corners as far apart as yon can; stretch them j together, knit 1 stitch, knit 2 together, and bring the wool 

out higher than your head, and, running boldly to the s f orward> 

person, moke a motion of clasping in the arms about the < ro W _p ar i the row. 

shoulders. This instantly smothers the Are, and saves the j 7th ro W _Knit 2, bring the wool forward, knit 2 together, 
free. The next instant throw the unfortunate person on j al|p tho gt|tch on to the j e ft.hand needle, and pass the next 
the floor. This is an additional safety to face and breath, < g titch over It, paw the stitch back, bring the wool forward, 
and any remnant of flame can be put out more leisurely, j knit 3 Repcat the last 6 stitehes. 


the floor. This ts an aoauionai saiecy to lace ana oreain, < g tjtch over It, pass the stitch back, bring the wool forward, 
and any remnant of flame can be put out more leisurely. 5 knit 3 Repcat the last 6 stitehes. 

The next instant, immerse the burnt part in cold water, £ g tb row _p ur i 

and all pain will cease with the rapidity of lightning. Next, ^ ^ shawl Is very pretty with this stitch for the center, 

get some common flour, remove from the water, and cover wIth a wido border of feather pattern—that beautiful stitch 
the burnt parts with an inch thickness of flour, if possible; which woll known that we need not give it here; we 
pnt the patient to bed, and do all that is possible to soothe would do0O with pleasure if “Winifred” and other knitters 
until a physician arrives. Let tbe flour remain until it falls found themselves at a loss for it. 

off itself, when a beautiful new skin will be found. Unless * Tho follo wing are four pretty little stitches which can 
the burns are deep, no other application is needed. Tbe s eagjiy be adapted for shawls, or any other purpoeo: 
dry flour for burns is the moat admirable remedy ever pro- > A Neat Spot Stitch.-Cos! on any number of stitches 
posed, and the information ought to be imparted to all. Tho \ which wlll divldo into throes> 

principle of its action is that, like the water, it causes in- s row—Bring the wool forward, slip 1 stitch, knit 2, and 
•tant and perfect reUef from pain, by totally excluding the * draw the g ] ipped gtitc h over tbe two knitted ones. Repeat 
air from the injured parts. Spanish whitingand cold water, \ tho 8ame to ^ end of tho row 
of a mushy consistency, are preferred by some. Dredge on <! 2nd row—Purl the back row. 

the flour until no more will stick, and cover with cotton * 3rd row -Knit 1 stitch (this is not to be repeated.) Bring 
k^** 0 ®* ^ the wool forward, slip 1 stitch, knit 2 stitches, and druw the 

^slipped stitch over the 2 knitted ones. Repeat theee 3 
s stitches to the end of the row. 

HINTS ON KNITTING. $ 4th row-Purl the row. 

Kiottuco Shawls.— A fair corrwpondent asks ns far somo i; A Strife. — Cant on a number of stitches which will divide 
stitches for knitting shawls. Sho does not say whether she s into fours. Knit 1 stitch, bring the wool forward, slip a 
wishes to mako her small shawl stout and warm, or thin \ stitch, knit a stitch, and poll the slipped stitch over, purl 1 
and lacey, a square or a half square; but she will find tbe $ stitch. Repeat to tho ?nd of row. • 
following comfortable for wearing under a cloak or shawl, £ Back row—Knit 1 stitch, purl 3. Repeat to the end of 
as it fits nicely round the throat: ' the row. 
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OUR HEW COOK-BOOK. 
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Ax 0 m Stitch.— 1st row—Slip a stitch, knit a stitch, * An Excellent Soup Without Jfeof.—Peal and slice six large 
pase the slipped stitch over the knitted ones. Repeat the \ onions, six potatoes, six carrots, and four turnips; try them 
•ame to the end of the row. s in half a pound of butter, and pour on four quarts of boiling 

2nd row—Bring the wool forward every stitch. This is a \ water. Toast a crust of bread as brown and hard as poe- 
very pretty stitch, but if it is used for stoutish knitting, it l sible, but do not burn it, and put it in, with some celery, 
should hare a border, as it is rather apt to draw on one side. \ sweet herbs, white pepper, and salt. 8tew it all gently for 

> four hours, and then strain it through a coarse cloth. Hare 
". | ready, thinly-sliced carrot, celery, and a little turnip. Add 

| them to your liking, and stew them tender in the soup. If 
OUR N E W COO K-B OOK. > approved of, an anchovy, and a spoonful of ketchup may be 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. approved of, an anchovy, and a spoonful of ketchup may be 
A®* Every receipt in this cock-book hat been tested by a \ added. 
practical housekeeper. \ meats. 

goupa > Stewed Beef-Steak .—Choose a good, tender rump-steak, 

,, t ,5 not too fat; see that it is cut of a proper thickness (about 
Lototr Amp.—tint prop.ro a T..1 .took with tho fol- 1 th „ e . qosrter , ofan inchi) tH m It, if neceoary, and boat it 
lowing ingredients. A knuckle of real, weighing ftomtour $ flat witb tho ro lli nK .pln. Peel and chop onions in propor- 
to flee pounds, and on. pound of lean ham, cut into piece,, s , 1<m , 0 of your meati ttnd according , 0 Jom 

m>d freed from all the skin and Sat upon it. Put tbe» Into . maab up two picklcd walnut , wlth ft deMortapoonfn , 

an extremely clean saucepan, and to erery pound of meat ? 0 f ( bo ketchup, and place at the bottom of your etcwpan; 
mid one pint mid a half of water. Let them, boll, and re 4 t)len aJd , toacupful of mu , hroom ke tchup, and a tea- 


move all the scum which rises to the surface, and continue 


^ spoonful of Cayenne vinegar. Flour your steak lightly on 


to do so until the wop Is quite clew; then add some salt, > ^ 8 , d and , „ on tb „ corer pan and 

two onions, a head of celery, three carrot., whit, pepper, s it 8tow for least an hour and a an hour and 

mtd a blade of mace. Let all simmer Tery-gently together$ a ba|f from , he tIme lt arema warm th b . turn the 
until the meat loaTM the bones, which it should do lnabout j ^ ha | f . hour . If , on wl „ b a more tasty dish 

Are hours, wheuUke the *>up off tho Are, strain it, and put than usual, throw In half a score of oysters—such ns you buy 

(a . wool «l«ea nnf It Ini no Pr.u-nr/i tMn Ann Kan i J 


1»*"' P° aDi “ « " separate it, pas. ,t through a coamo ; ^ ^ , ialftender ufore lhe , ar0 put the „ ew> haah 
strainer, and then pound it again with a quarter of a pound I or m , „ thc bo . 

of butter, which must be Amt melted before tbejlre. Break S ^Cvoka Veal CWIcf.-Take about one and a half pound 
up the shells of the lobstem, and stew them with a quart of > of cut)( , t8 fnJm a flIlct of TeaI . cnt lt lnt0 moderalo 8lled 
the real stock, to which must be added a little ground all- . haTe ready fb , , nMdo of a 8la | e Franch ro „ well 

spice, boaten mace, and a small portion of scraped horse-, crnmb ]p d ■ ^ d to the latter a small bunch of parsley, chop- 
radish. Simmer these until the strength of the ingredients ; pfd #n0 baIf a notmeg> 

a very small quantity of 

haa been extracted, then strain off tha liquor. Pour it into Qnyenno pepper, and salt to taste. Place in a frying-pan half 
* clean saucepan with another quart of veal broth, tho meat ; ft p 0nn( j 0 f fresh butter, and place it over a gentle lire until 
of the lobster, the spawn, a dessertspoonful of anchovy ]; ^ hutter is scalded; dip the collops into the yelks of two 
sauce, and a half-pint of cream; let it simmer, but not boil, fregh egggf beaten up well, and dab tho meat into the 
or else tho color will be lost. Serve hot to table. Force-1 crumbs, parsley, etc., taking core to fry the collops cautionsly 
meat bolls are sometimes mode with bread-crumbs, the \ nnt |j the y a8aumo n rich brown, crusty appearance on both 
meat out of the head of the lobster, and Cayenne pepper, £ B {d e0; when so, take them up into a separate hot dish, and 
mixed with two yelks of eggs; these are made up into small \ to t he butter in the pan a quarter of a pint of strong 
balls, fried, and added to the soup when it is going to table. \ Yca j gravy, in which the rind of n green lemon has been 
N. B. Should the soup not be of tho desired consistency, | partially seethed; work up all well together with a spoon, 
add a little flour and butter. | and when scalding, pour the contents over tho collops. 

To Make Pea Soup.— Take about four pounds of a shin of $ $ er vo up with mushroom sauce and mashed potatoes, in a 
beet; two bones of the rump of beef, after the meat has been jj covered dish; garnish with six halves of hard-boiled eggs, 
cut off, let the latter be chopped into portions of a con i ^ss ' Mode of Stewing a Leg of Lamb.— Take a joint of 
venient size for boiling. Take, also, two pounds of a > the above meat,and dredge it well with flour. Lay it in a 
knuckle of ham which has been already boiled, put the < clean stewpan, with haif a pound of the best fresh butter, 
whole into a large stewpan; fill the latter up with cold \ covering it down close, and let it simmer for one whole 
water, adding a little salt, to cause the scum to rise. Take ? hour over a very slow fire. Then introduce Into the pan 
off the scum as it rises, and let your meat simmer for two > with the meat two large lettuces, cut up fine, with two 
hours. Have a quart of split peas, which have been soaked fresh cucumbers, sliced, with the rinds left on. Let these 
in cold water for four hours, and put them into the saucepan > simmer for another hour over a similar fire, with pepper 
with one root of blanched celery, and two large carrots, s and saltfmd a little mace. Before taking your joint up, 
scraped and cut into pieces of an inch long. Let the wholo \ place in your stwewpan a scorched onion, M entire,” to Im- 
boil gently for two hours, keeping it constantly stirred i part to it a flavor of that vegetable. When done, remove 
round with a wooden spoon, until you shall find the peas to jj the meat into a deep dish, pouring the liquor over it. 
be thoroughly incorporated with the liquor, when the meat l Mutton Stew .—Take two pounds of fresh mutton chops, 
can be put into a dish, and the soup poured into a tureen. ? cut from the neck; trim off the greater part of thefht from 
A plate of dried mint, powdered, should be served up to table, s them, dredge a small portion of flour over them, and take 

A Good and Inexpensive Soup .—The following is a good s care to fry them thoroughly brown In butter, with two 
soup for a family dinner-table, and one which does not cost ^ eschalots cut up into slices. Remove them, when they are 
much: Three pounds of the neck of beef, one cow-heel, two £ brown, into a shallow stewpan, containing half a pint of 
carrots, two turnips, half a head of celery, one bunch of s strong mutton gravy, into which cut up two carrots, and 
tied-up sweet herbs, four onions, browned, one pint of peas,; add one tablespoonful of rice, two chillies, chopped fine, two 
all put together into three quarts of water, and, after boll-* or three blades of mace, a little allspice, and a small pitt¬ 
ing some hours, well strained. The best part of the cow-: portion of ketchup. Let all stew gently for an hour; thicken 
heal may be cut in square pieces, and served up in the soup. > with flour and port-wine, and dish them up. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Ifeot Pickle. —Moist sugar, two pounds; bay or common s eggs, and moisten them with a tablespoonfnl of vinegar,add 
salt, four pounds; saltpetre, half a pound; fresh-ground < salt, pepper, and fine herbs, minced very small. Beat in 
allspice, two ounces; water, six to eight quarts; dissolve. j> three tablespoonfuls of salad oil, and serve. 

Used to pickle meat, to which it imparts a fine red color, < 

and a superior flavor. £ disserts. 

\ Puree of Apples. —Peel and core about a dozen good-sized 
s apples, stew them with clarified sugar and a small piece of 
To Mash Turnips to Perfection. —A boiled neck of tender, $ lemon-peel, and when soft, stir them well with a wooden 
well-fed mutton, served with mashed turnips and caper since, s spoon, and put in a spoonful of apricot jam; stir it at times 
is certainly a delicate and wholesome, though not very im- 5 until the jam is mixed and the apples thicken, then pass 
posing, dish; but the turnips are frequently spoiled by being \ the whole through a sieve. This puree is useful for mixing 
sent to table half drained and nearly cold, by reason of the < with other dishes, as, for Instance, the following: 
time which has elapsed since they were taken from the fire. Apples a la Turque. —Pare and take out the cores of eight 
Choose your turnips clear and sound, and not stringy; pare £ or ten apples, make a thin syrup of clarified sugar, put the 
well, and wash in clean, cold water; let them soak a little, \ apples into it, cover them closely, and let them simmer 
and if very large, divide into two or more parts. Boil them ? gently, turning them over so that both sides may be done, 
till quite tender with the mutton; take up and drain by X When thoroughly cooked, lay them in a with wet 
pressing them between two plates till not a drop of moisture s paper over them. Place a crust round the dish they are to 
can be exuded; turn them into a large basin, and beat quite >, be served in, then pat in a layer of the puree, upon which 
fine; have ready a hot saucepan (this Is easily managed by < place the apples, filling the places from which the ooreo 
filling a saucepan with water, and letting It boil till wanted, •> were taken with jam—either apricot, strawberry, or pine- 
then emptying it, and drying it for a moment or two at the ^ apple—or with dried cherries, then cover it with the puree, 
fire;) put in your mashed turnips, with a pinch of salt, a ^ Beat to a froth the whites of six eggs, add powdered sugar 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, and as much cream as ^ till they look quite smooth. Having made the apples warm, 
will amalgamate with the turnips without making them £ place the white of egg over them, smoothing it neatly, and 
too moist. Stir well together till they are quite hot; have ' sifting powdered sugar over it; then color it in a gentle 
in readiness a thoroughly heated vegetable-dish; pour them \ oven. 

in, and serve immediately. But do not have the turnips £ Pine-Apple Fritters. —Take quarter of a pound of fine 
dished before the mutton is taken up; boiled meat may be l flour, one and a halfpint of new milk, the yelks of four 
kept warm by placing a dish over the pot in which it has \ fresh eggs, and make the same into a light batter, adding 
been cooked, and covering it closely on the hob, and partly £ the whites of two eggs (first beaten into a light froth.) 
over the fire. It should always be borne in mind that the < Bruise half a dozen slices of a sound, ripe pine-apple into a 
most sumptuous dinner is spoiled if brought to table half ^pulp, and stir it well up with the batter, adding, at the ■ame 
cold, or if it be served with slovenly inattention to those so- \ time, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, grated fine. Introduce 
called trifles, upon which the comfort as well as the aspect a clean pan over a brisk, clear fire, and ladle out the batter 
of the table depends. 5 into the pan as you require it, according to the size of your 

Potato Cake. —Boil twelve or fourteen good sized potatoes, l fritters. Fry them in fresh batter, turning them only once, 
peel them, and crush them thoroughly. Put them into a s when they will assume a brown, crisp complexion. When 
saucepan, with salt and a little lemon-peel; put it on the < quite done, remove them into a dish, sprinkling over them 
fire, and stir all well whilst you add a piece of fresh butter, > ® dessertspoonful of sugar. Apple and currant fritters can 
and a little cream and sugar, the exact proportions of which \ he prepared after a like manner. The cinnamon can be dis- 
must be determined by the cook’s own Judgment. When $ pensed with, it objected to. 

quite hot, take the saucepan from the fire, let the mixture $ Orange Cream.—Pare the rind of an orange (Seville, if 
cool a little, and then add a tablespoonful of orange-flower \ possible,) very thin, and squeeze the juice of four orangee, 
water, four wholo eggs, and the yelks of foui more. Mix | and pat It, with the peel, into a saucepan with one pint of 
all well together, and put into a mould, the interior of \ water, eight ounces of sugar, and the whites of five eggs, 
which has previously had a slight coating of butter and ^ well beaten. Mix all together, place it over a slow fire, stir 
bread-crumbs. Bake it, and bring It hot to table. £ it in one direction until it looks thick and white, strain it 

Batter for Frying Vegetables or Fritters —Moisten a little < through a gauze sieve, and stir it till cold. Beat the yelks 
flour with water, and odd to it a small quantity of salt, a ^ of the five eggs very thoroughly, and add them to the oon- 
tablespoonful of olive oil, and a spoonful and a half of French ^ tents of the saucepan, with some cream. Stir all together 
brandy. Beat up the mixture thoroughly, and when you \ over the fire till ready to boil, pour it into a basin, and again 
are ready to ose it, beat into it the white of an egg. pre- s stir it till quite cold before putting it into glasses, 
viously beaten to a strong froth. This batter may bo used \ Portuguese Rice Pudding. —Boil half a pound of rice in 
for frying sweet enlremets t in which case sugar must be put £ water until it begins to open, then strain it from the water, 
instoad of salt. < and boil it slowly with a quart of boiled milk, half a pound 

Potatoes Escolloped. —Mash potatoes In the usual way < of loai-eugar, and the peel of a lemon. When the rice is 
then butter your scollop-saucepan and pans, or saucers; pnt 5 sufficiently boiled, remove it from the fire, and take oat all 
in your potatoes; make them smooth at the top; cross a \ the lemon-peel. Stir it until it becomes cool, when add the 
knife over them; strew a few fine bread-crumbs on them; \ yelks of eight eggs that have been well beaten, (stirring it 
sprinkle them with a few drops of melted butter, and set > »U the while) and a wineglassfnl of orange-flower water, 
them in a Dutch oven. When nicely browned on the top, \ When these ingredients have been properly mixed, poor 
tako them carefully out of the shells, and brown on the $ the whole into a fiat dish, and when cold, cover it with cin- 
othor side. Cold potatoes may be wanned np this way. jj namon powder. 

Asparagus Omelet. —Boll two pounds of tender, fresh cut ^ Bakewell Pudding. —Line a flat dish with rich puff-paste, 
asparagus in very little water, with a small portion of salt, i; put over it some nice preserves, and cut candied citron, and 
or, what is better still, steam the asparagus without water ^ lemon-peel; then fill it three perts full with the following 
until it is tender, chop it very fine, mix it with the yelks of ^ mixture:—Quarter of a pound of clarified butter; dissolve 
five and whites of three well beaten eggs, add two table- ^ in It a quarter of a pound of sifted lump-sugar, add four 
spoonfuls of sweet cream, fry and serve quite hot. s yelks and one white of egg, well beaten, one lemon rind. 

Salad Sauce for Eating with Raw or Cooked Artichokes , £ grated, and the Juice. To be well baked in a moderately 
Asparagus , etc. —Rub down the yelks of three hard-boiled s heated oven, and grate over fine lump-sugar. 
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A Dm* <?/“ iSaoie.—Pare and core a down largo apploo; ^ tance, he most ask random qnootiona of all tho party in 
pnt them into cold water, and atew them till soft, then pulp \ turn, who, in their replies, most bring in the words of the 
through a sieve, and sweeten it to the taste with loaf-sugar. j proverb in succession. The first person that is addressed 
Lay it on the dish on which it is to be served to table. Then j will introduce the first word of the proverb in the answer; 
beat the whites of twelve eggs to a strong froth, with half > the second person, the second word, and so on until the pro- 
a pound of sifted loafsugar, and a flavoring of vanilla or \ verb is exhausted. For instance, “Honesty is the best 
orange-flower. Strew this over the apple pulp very high, $ policy,” is the one selected, and suppose the first question 
and it will present all the appearance of a veritable dish of j to be, 

“Have you been out to-day?” the party questioned might 
say, 

“Yes, I havo, and very nearly lost my purse; but it was 
picked up by a boy who ran after mo with it, and whose 
‘ honesty’ I was very glad to reward.” 

He then passes on to the next, and says, “ Were you in the 
country last summer?” 

“ Yes, in a most lovely place, where it ‘is’ very mountain¬ 
ous.” 

To the next one he asks, “Are you fond of reading?” 
“Oh, yes I it is one of * the’ sweetest pleasures.” 

To another, “ Which do you prefer, summer or winter?” 

“ Both are so delightful, that I do not know which I like 
* best.’ ” 

To the last, “Can you tell me if there are any more words 
in this proverb?” 

“I will give you the lost word, but I would show greater 
‘policy* if I refused to answer you.” 

The person must then guess it or forfeit, and the one 
half a teaspoonful of good carbonate of soda, perfectly free !> whoso answer first gave him the idea must take his turn of 
from lumps. Rub an oven tin with butter, drop the buna s being the gueaser. If any are unable to bring in their word, 
upon it with a spoon, and send them to table hot. £ tlioy must likewise pay a forfeit. It is an extremely atnns- 

A Plain , Cheap, and Good Cake .—Rub a quarter of a £ K ame > from the laughable way in which some of tho 
pound of butter into one pound of fine flour; add four ounces % words are necessarily introduced. 

of moist sugar, half a pound of currants, half a pound of £ Tho proverb selected should be a familiar one, and care 


Arrow-Root Pudding.—M ix three tableepoonfuls of arrow- 
root with a little cold milk, stir it till quite smooth, and 
about the consistency of thin mustard; then poor over,stir¬ 
ring as you pour, a quart of boiling milk; beat well the yelks 
of four eggs, and three whites; add a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, one spoonful of rose-water, and a little nutmeg. Have 
ready a dish lined with puff-paste, whereon pour the mix¬ 
ture, and bake in a moderately quick e?en. 


Bum .—Work into half a pound of flour three ounces of' 
butter until it is quite in crumbs; mix thoroughly with 
them four ounces of sugar, a pinch of salt, an ounce, or 
rather more, of candied orange or lemon rind, shred ex¬ 
tremely small, and a little grated nutmeg. To these pour, 
boiling, a small teaspoonful of cream, or of milk, when this 
cannot be had. Mix them a little, and add immediately 
two eggs, leaving out the white of one, and when the whole 
Is well mingled, dust over, and beat well into it, lose than 


raisins, two ounces of candied peel, shred fine, a pinch of 
nutmeg and salt. Mix well one teaspoonfhl of carbonate 
of soda in half a pint of cold milk; pour theso on to* the 
other ingredients, and beat them into a paste. Butter a tin, 
and line the sides and bottom with buttered writing-paper; 
drop in the dough without allowing it to rise, and bake for 
one hour and a half in q moderate oven. 

Bachelor*! OxJee.—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, quarter of a pound of butter or lard, four wineglasses 
of milk, half * pound of Sultana raisins, quarter of a pound 
of currants, the same of candied peel, a quarter of a nutmeg, 
two teaspoonfuls of ground ginger, one of cinnamon, and 


should bo taken to speak the word of tho proverb as dis¬ 
tinctly as tho others, but not to emphasize it. 


MISOELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Prevent Rust .—A composition may be made for this 
purpose, consisting of fht, oil, and varnish, mixed with four- 
fifths of highly rectified spirits of turpentino. If the metal 
be covered with this varnish, put on with a sponge, it will 
never become rusty. It is verfaiseful for copper also, and 
will likewise preserve philosophical instruments, and pro- 


oo. of carbonate of eod* The* Ingmdtant. being .11 well 'ft**'* “ nt «‘'‘ 

mixed together, and lowly baked for an honr and a half, „ '* T * PP “!? 1 "T* th# 

will, w. trust, form » ptUstabl. «ke, and be duly appre- *77 *' '• mo *‘ th » 

dated by the bachelors 1 plaint. When It Is more obstinate, a brick should be heated, 

CWeT-Take a, much Hour a. required. Inetead I '’ n P P ? ^ 7* 77 “ * he f00t ° f ,be bed ’ 

of moMening It with water, warm . good aired piece ol ag *' D ' t " h,cb penton doubled may place hi. feet. No 

tatter in u much milk a. will make the flour into . nice b °7" 0r ’ '* eqDaI *° th * t of di "« cnt and loB ^ 

paste, not forgetting to add a little salt. Roll it ent to the \ * DUed fnctlon * 
thickness of about half an inch, and cut it out to fancy— i 
either in squares, round, or triangular. Bake on rather a | 
smart griddle. This should eat short, Hke “ Short bread.” 

If a rich cake Is required, use more butter, and add one or 
more eggs, according to the quantity of flonr. 

Ginger Chokies .—One cup of Sugar, one of butter, one of 
molasses, one tablespoonful of ginger, one of cinnamon, and 
two teaspoonfhls of salaratus, dissolved in three tablo- 
spoonfnls of hot water. Bake quickly. 


Glazed Whitewash .—Take two gallons of water, one 
pound and a half of rice, anchone pound of moist sugar. 
Let the mixture boil until the rice Is quite dissolved, and 
then thicken it to the consistence of whitewash with finely 
powdered lime. This whitewash has a pretty satiny look, 
and does nicely for the insides of bird-cages, os well as for 
commoner purposes. 

To Clean and Restore the Elasticity of Cant Chair Bot¬ 
toms, Cbuches , etc .—Turn up the chair bottom, etc., and 


Treacle Parkin.- Four pound, of fine oatamml rifted Wl °* h °‘ Wa * er "' d * 8p ° Dg ' w,,h tho cane -” ork wo11 - 80 
.. ... . . . ,, OT . ' d , \ that it may be well eoaked; ehonld It bo dirty, you mint 

four pounds of molasses, half a pound of nice beef dripping. > .. , . . . .. . , „ 7 . , " 

half n. nnntMt nf tabula* .TT .. , . ®* \ *dd soap; let It dry in the air, and you will find it as tight 

nail a pound or motet sugar, and half an ounce of powdered < .. . ... , ... 

rirwrAi- R.V. i„ . .i_* . . , . , t > »nd firm ■» when now, providing the cane is not broken. 

gmger. Bake In a slow oven, and cut into pieces while hot. ? \ T . . , 

F * > To Remove Mildew from Linen. —This can bo done by 

-~--— i mixing with soft-soap, a little powdered starch, half the 

P i rt an n . u_ s S quantity of salt, and the Juice of a lemon, and applying It 

r a a l u k lx am $ to the mildew stain with a paint-brush on both sides of the 

raovniBS.—One of the company having left the room, the i linen. The stained article should then be left out on tho 
rest select some proverb in his absence. On his readmit- 5 grass day and night until the spot bo removed. 
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lb Extract Grease from SiUc<—8 crape French chalk, put ^ dresses. The round waist with plain waistbelt, is, of course, 
it on the grease-apot, and hold it near the fire, or over a ^ still fashionable; but bodies of this style are so very plain 
warm iron, or water-plate filled with boiling water. The ^ in appearance, that for most ladies they require a good deal 
grease will molt and the French chalk absorb it. Brush or ^ of trimming. 


rub it off; repeat, if necessary. 


vy/wvzz/vzwv 


The short Senorita, or Spanish Jacket, will be a great 

> favorite, as it is suited to be worn either with a pointed 
I waist, or with tho plain belt and bucklo. 

* The skirts of dresses are rather short in front, and not 

> very full at this part; the fullness is placed at the back and 
’ sides, and all the back breadths are usually gored, so that 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fro. i.—C arriage Dress or Mauve-Colored Silk, with a 
lo«e paletot of the same material. Both dre. andpalotot , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

are trtmmed w,th band, of ..lk a -kade darker than the * 0lHp „ toe .p** dreMfis, mantle* ete, 

dre». White crape bonnet, trimmed with purple cam- < ^ |( wUltM>fooQdtoo h „ Ty fo r light summer materia 

ponulas. a..^ The Circular Mantle, which, if well cut, is one of the 

Fio. ii.-Dinner Dun or White Iihiia Muslin trimmed s ^ M y mui famine, 

with lace, and pink ribbon run through inwrtion Over i ^ tbm. the short .aequo. and omrly 

the low body drew can be worn a low paletot of the eamo J tl hwltt , ^th noquee and baeqoea, or pale- 

material, trimmed in the same way. i ha ve epaulets, which are usually becoming, a. they 

Fio. m —Iloi-S. Dumb or Bluk Silk, trimmed at the 5 , th tbe , bonWer . 

rtdes with bands of black yelvet, and black velvet button, ' 5U „ Ba8que8i ETC 0 pen to the waist with rovers. In 

tio. iv.-F.vening Dress or Woirs Silk, tnmmcd around j ncwc , t „ le y to ba ,„ paletots, etc, open 

tho bottom with narrow pink ribbon. The upper skirt 1. of $ duwn (he ^ or to a to ^ 

tulle, looped up with pink ribbons, depending from the waist. > are vcrJ , BmaU , anJ ^ve nocrown* They me 

Fio. v.—C arriage Dress op Gray Silk, trimmed with t . , .. , , „ ,, _ , . .. , .. 

..„ * s close to the face at the sides, so much so that they admit 

band and loops of blue silk and frogs. \ . ... .. r ,, 

^ ® _ .. s no cap, only a bit of lace put on with a slight fullness. The 

Fio: vi.—Walking Dress and Tight Basque or Fawn- s . * Ji , . . , .. - , . . 

^ „ , ........ ? top fits rather close to the head, and is profusely ornamented 

Colored Summer Poplin, and ornamented with black velvet. < , a 

„ , „ ’ ? with tulle and flowers. 

Fio. th.-Opera Cloak or White Cashmere, tnmmod ^ wi „ , tiu y, worD but „„ y„ decllBin in 

with a feather fr.nge and scarlet velvet embroidered in J popularity . Wo r(Jgret this _ M tbey „„ gonera u y vury ^ 

gold stars. s com | n g. but with the present style of dressing the hair, it 

General Remarks. 811k goods, ss well ss all other „ almuet lmposajble to woar onCt whcr0M ^ 

Imported articles, continue ridiculously high, and many J 

ladies now content themselves with one drew, when two Tbe Nkelaci la , t(n , for it Jl 

or three used to bo thought insuffleent. Summer poplin^ { M very ^^..g, Tbe prMent y t0 tak. a narrow 

alpacas, mohairs, and all the varieties of silk-and-wool good. band of bUck vclvut and , tad it witb larg0 ld _ „ 

me in great demand. Even India and French foulards, Btwjl beada> u „ lt cloM tho tbroati baTing aamal| 

which formerly were so cheap, are now enormously high. { bow and , ong enda at thc ^ 1>jnk ru3e . buds are mm0 . 
There are fewer piques in the market than heretofore; but j ^ ln place of tb8 ^y. if it is fur cvonlog d 

the French cliintxes, lawns, and organdias are plenty, and | wjtb a wbite ^ tlli , 

is very becoming. A head-dress 

very beautiful. ^ made in the same way, lying in a simple band around tbe 

Dkkss Skirts, for Summer, will be very much trimmed, > headj wltb the r36e . bud8 attached to tbe long ends at th. 
and for this purpose a mixture of colors will be fashionable, s ^ nlgo yery beautiful. 

On bouse dresses, a combination of three or four colore are 5 Tb ’, Ntwt8T Crinolines, for evening wear, are cut wltb a 
popular. For instance, omthe skirt of dre«os, a row of bine . more decided train , ban M ore, and so pointed is this tnin 
velvet, a row of black, then a row of red, then one of green, $ that „ ailei , Q Par y .. Magpie.” Tbe white petticoats, 
one above the other; these are repeated till they amount ' wbtch „„ worn 0T „ tbcB0 crinoUne<) „„ g„ red> „ „ to lit 
to twelve rows. This style should be only adopted by those v clo6eIy lbo waj>ti ud| ln tbey Ke „ much 

who liave a good eye for color, for unless properly mingled i Moped as tbe skirts which ore worn over them, 
it will have a vulgar look. It was fashionable under the | Su0 „ 0lots8 aTO going oot of faabiun fur eTening Tear> 

first empiro, fifty years aga | those with five buttons are now worn with shurt-sioeved 

Evening Dresses have the same varieties of colors, com- \ drMMe . tho braceleU „ e DcceuarUy atoned at the top of 
pewed of flowers of different colors, as roses, jassamine, ^ t g e 

pinks, bluo hyacinths, narcissus, lilacs, fuchsias, etc, with J j„ DaEfflIR0 hair there Is no precise fashion or rule, and 
foliage. > each lady arranges her hair os best suits her face, always 

Braces are again seen; 4hey are worn at balls, as well as i bearing one point in mind; and that Is, that whether she 
on plain dresses. For the latter, the braces form a small > bas been favored or not by nature, she must always con- 
square berthe In front, fringed with chenille and piped with jj trivo, by means of frizzing and pads, to moke her hair look 
either white taffetas or velvet. The braces aro continued ^ M though its growth was superabundant. The newest 
down the back with two wide, square ends, which aro s styles adopted, in Paris, are the small curls arranged round 
slashed together with bars made of the same material, s the back hair, and tho thick plaited coronet in front, as will 
Braces are also crossed in front, and form the berthe at the be seen in our wood-cuts. It will also bo noticod that the 
back; they fall with long ends behind, and in these esses ^ hair is worn very much higher at tho back, and that the 
the ends ore rounded. This style of braces is an excellent jj old-fashioned “French twist” is again becoming popular, 
contrivance for trimming up an old dress. For instance, J; 
upon a gray silk, or even poplin drees, it is easy to arrange s 
either blue or maroon velvet braces embroidored with small J; 

Jet or silver beads, and edged witb black lace. These braces s CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

cross in front, nearly meet again at tbe back, and then en- General Remarks.—W e have nothing new to chronicle 
large in two long, wide coat-tails; with this addition, the > for children this month. Little girls dress so much like 
dress has on entirely new aspect. For yonng girls’ taffetas, £ their mothers, that the fhshion for one suits the other. Bon- 
ribbons are used for braces in preference to velvet cut bins. J nets, or rather a kind of three-cornered piece, made of a 
Except in Braces, there is nothing new in the make of $ pretty colored silk, are gradually taking the place of hats. 
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BOYS TROUSERS: GIRL’S DRESS. 
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1. The sun behind the i.umn - i;tiu • 


H»s ca«t 
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lug smile, 






























o, 

With weary, weary waiting. 

The houI will dream away 
Tho dark and lonely hours 
’Till shines the star of day ; 

Ah ! wherefore art thou absent ? 

Come hack, come back to me, 
The heart will count the moments 
And eyes will watch for thee 
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A CROSS WORK, AND WHAT CAME OE IT. 

BY KMMA GABRMOS JO ,N E S 

**^iUCY, if you mean to sew this button on, I jrnean it. I fell in with some of the old boys, 
do wish you’d do it—I can’t wait all day.” \ nnd they persuaded me against my will. But 
Tom didn’t speak a bit cross, only emphatic; jit’s the last time, Lucy—the last time.” 
but I was out of temper that morning, and my l Why didn’t I turn to him, then, and help and 
head ached badly from sitting up too late the <> encourage him? Because my mean, tyrannous 
night before. Tom had gone to a supper—for \ temper got the better of my woman’s heart, 
the second time since our marriage—given by < “Oh, yes!” I said, sneeringly, “it is easy 
some of his bachelor friends, and had come 5 enough to make fine promises—you told me 
home the worse for it» It had provoked me ^ the same thing before. How can you expect 
intensely. So I had followed him to bed in i me to trust you now?” 

sullen silence, and awoke, none the better £ Tom was spirited and quick-tempered—great, 
pleased after my sleep, on the morning alluded Moving-hearted men always are. He sprang to 
to. To make the matter worse, just as he spoke \ his feet like a flash, and, before I had time to 
to me about his button, the knife, with which I think or speak, had left the room. I tossed (he 
was cutting bread for his lunch, slipped, in- £ child into her cradle, and rushed to the door— 
dieting a deep gash on my hand; and the baby s but it was too late—he was gone. T just caught 
awoke, and sent up her sharp, little cry from j a glimpse of him turning the corner, 
the cfadle, all in one and the same moment. \ I went back to the little breakfast-room. How 
“You can wait as well as l did last night, I £ blank and dreaT it looked, and what a sharp, 
reckon,” I replied, sharply, really angry at last. < stinging thorn there was in the very core of my 
“Don’t hurry me—I do all I can, and more than ^ heart! I loved Toifl, and he loved me. Wc had 
V'm able to do, with one pair of hands.” i>been married only eighteen months, and this 

Tom dropped his button, and turned toward ij was our first quarrel. I sat down, with the 
rae with a startled, “Why, Lucy!” i babe in my arms, heedless of my morning work, 

“Don’t Lucy me,” 1 retorted, throwing down jland fell to thinking. All the old, happy days 
the bread, and catching up the baby, while the j came back; and one day in particular, when 
t4o#d streamed from my hand over her white |we sat in Dunbcrry Wood. It was in autumn. 
• 40 wn. “You’ve done enough—you’ve broke \ and all the world seemed in a blaze of gold, as 
my heart. I wish I had never seen you—I wish \ the sun slid down, and the squirrels chattered 
f was back with my father and mother.” \ overhead, dropping a ripe nut, now and then, 

I broke down with a burst of hysterical tears, ^ into my lap, as I sat there, with the last rose of 
>nd, seeing the blood on my hand, Tom came $ summer in my hair, knitting a purse for Tom. 

• ver and knelt down beside me. j “Lucy,” he had said, as I wove in the ln 9 t 

“Why, Lucy,” he said, his voice and eyes j golden stitches, “you’ve knit my love—my very 
fall of tenderness, “you’ve cut your band. W’hyjlife—up in that purse. Tell me now, before 
-lidn't you sav so? Here, give me the child, j you finish it, how is it to be? Am I to leave 

while you bind it up—see how it bleeds!” j you, and—and- Oh! I won't think of it 

He held out his hands for the baby, but I $ even, Lucy, it would be too dreadful!” 
snatched her away, and went on sobbing. ! “No. Tom,” I answered, “you artf to have the 

“Don’t cry, Lucy,” he continued, stroking \ purse, and the hand that knit it, too.” 
the hair back from my forehead—“please don’t. | Poor Tom, he cried then just like a little 
I know I’ve done wrong, dear—but T didn’t • child—he. the bravest man in the village. 
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A CROSS WORD, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
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“No fault to find, only he’s a UetU too wild— 
too fond of gay company; but you must tame 
him, Lucy, as your mother did me.” 

That was my old father’s advice on our wed¬ 
ding day. My he irt smote mo dreadfully as I 
called it to mind that morning. Had 1 done 
my duty? Had I followed the example of my 
mother, who never let fall an unkind word? 

But Tom would be home to dinner 1 The 
thought brought me to my feet. I did up my 
work briskly, and went about cooking just such 
a dinner as I knew he liked. The plum-pud- 
ding was done to perfection; the baby in a clean 
slip, and myself all smiles to receive him when 
the clock struck one. But he didn't come. 

I put by the untasted dinner, and prepared 
supper, and lit a bright fire in the little parlor. 
He should have a pleasant welcome. But ho 
did not come. Eight, nine, ten o’clock, and I 
put by the untasted supper, and baby and I 
went up to the nursery to watch and wait. 
How the little thorn in my heart pierced and 
rankled! Tom had broken his promise, and 
my unkindness was the cause! Nothing else 
rang in my ears through the long hours. 

About two o’clock, I heard a noise below, and 
went to the window. Thero was a man on the 
porch, 1 could just see him in the dim light. 

“Tom, is that you?” I asked, softly, putting 
out my head. 

“Yes; open the door, Lucy—quick. The 

police is after me.” 

My heart sunk. The police after him! What 
could he have done? I ran down swiftly and 
unlocked the door. But as I did so, two men, 
wearing official badges, stepped up on the porch, 
and one of them laid his hand on Tom’s shoul¬ 
der, and said, “I arrest you, sir.” 

“For what?” I cried. 

“For murder!” 

The floor seemed sliding from beneath my 
feet, but I caught at the door to steady myself, 
and looked at- Tom. At that instant, the official 
uncovered bis lantern, and oh, niy God! there 
was blood upon my husband's hands. 

All tho rest is a blank. When I came to life 
again, I was in bed in my own room, and kind, 
compassionate faces were around me. I asked 
for Tom. He was in prison, awaiting his trial. 
There had been a quarrel at the tavern, whither 
my cruel words had driven Tom; and Tom had 
struck his antagonist. The man was not dead— 
though they thought he was at first—but he was 
badly hurt about the head. But if ho recovered 
—well, it would not go so hard with Tom. 

. I arose, and went down to the prison—but 
they would not admit me. No one was to see 


my husband until after the trial. Another day 
crept by—a night—and then a morning came. 
I went down to the door, and opened it, with 
that vague feeling of expectation which always 
accompanies severe affliction, and looked out. 
The sun was rising—God's sun—rising grandly 
and brightly over the black, stone jail. The 
fro9t hung thick and sparkling over everything, 
even on the scrap of folded paper that lay at 
my feet. I stooped and picked it up idly, as 
we catch at a straw or twig, sometimes, without 
any motive, or power of volition. The super¬ 
scription caught my eye—it was my own name 
—and my husband’s writing. I tore it open, 
and read: 

“Dear Lucy — I have broken out of jail, and 
am going—well, no matter where. I didn’t 
strike Hastings with an intention to kill him. 
I was intoxicated, and it was more his fault 
than mine; but he may die—and then—at any 
rate, it is better for you, Lucy, for me to go. I 
never was worthy of you. Now, you can go 
back to your father, and forget me, and be 
happy. You will find the bonds for what 
money I have in bank, in my desk; it is enough 
to make you and the child comfortable. For¬ 
give and forget me, Lucy. God bless you— 
you and the baby! To*,” 

That was the end! That was the reward that 
my cross word had purchased for me! Truly, 
truly, the wages of sin is,death. Wo shall not 
need one pang of corporeal suffering, one spark 
of real fire, to perfect our torment, if we are 
lost. Conscience is all sufficient—remorse, that 
worm that never dies. It is useless for meio 
attempt to talk about what I suffered in the 
weary, weary days that followed that morning t 
Words could not express it, and no soul, save 
one that has passed through the same furnace 
of affliction, could begin to understand it. But 
I lived, for sorrow and death rarely walk in 
each other’s steps, and nursed my babe, and 
did the work that my hands had to do. I did 
not go back to my father. I Remained iu Tom’s 
home, and kept his things all about me, even 
to his cap hnngiqg on the wall. Forget him? 
Does love ever forget? 

Hastings did not die. He recovered, and made 
a public statement. He was more in fault, he 
said, than Tom was. Then he put a notice in 
all the papers, telling Tom :o oome back; "but 
be did not come. 

The winter passed away with long, long 
nights of bitter remorse, and tender recollec¬ 
tions of the dear husband, whose strong arms 
had once been my stay and support. The spring 
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came—the summer—another winter. Three 
years went by—crept by. 

My child, Tom’s little baby, grew to be a 
Dairy little thing, with fair blue eyes and golden 
hair, and a tongue that never wearied of its 
ehildish prattling. All day long she sat on the 
door-step, where the evening sunbeams slanted 
Id, lisping to her doll, and listening, while 1 
told her of the father who would come back to 
ns one day. For surely he would come! Surely 
God’s mercy would vouchsafe some compensa¬ 
tion, some pardon for such tears, such bitter 
repentance as my soul had pour.ed forth. 

That third spring was peculiar somehow; 
the far-off sky seemed to drop down in nearer, 
bluer folds; the sun wore a softer radiance; the 
trees, the grass, the flowers, a diviner, tenderer 
beauty. I rose up every morning, and looked 
out of my little window* at tho kindling glories 
of morn, with a feeling of strange, tremulous 
expectation. I seemed to feel the shadow of 
some great event that winged its flight above 
me—the one prayer of my soul seemed about 
to be answered. 

One evening—oh, that evening! A May sky, 
soft and blue, hung over a green, blossoming 
earth. The turtle cooed in tho distant wood, 
and the robin twittered to her young brood 
amid the milky bloom of the orchard. God’s 
love shone in the golden brightness of tho west¬ 
ward-going sun. My child, little Effie, sat on 
the door-step, talking to her doll, and watching 
the birds. All at once, she clapped her dimpled 
hands and bounded to her feet. 

“Mammy,” she cried, gleefully, “pappy 
cornin’—pappy cornin’; Effie go meet him!” 

The words stirred my heart to its inmost 
depths, and, dropping my work, I followed her 
out at the door. A man was coming up tho 
garden path—his garments tattered—his step 
slow and uncertain. A beggar, no doubt!' I 
called to Kflic to come back, but she ran on, 
heedless of my command. Tom’s little spaniel, 
that I had petted and taken care of for his sake, 
darted from its kennel with a peculiar cry, such 


as I had never heard from it before. What did 
it all mean? My heart throbbed, and my knee» 
began to tremble. Little Effie ran on, holding 
out both dimpled hands, her golden curls blown 
all about her rosy face. 

“How-de-do, pappy? I’s your little girl, 
Effie,” she lisped, as she reached the roan’s feet. 

He stooped and raised her in his arms, and 
then his glance rested on me. And such a 
glance—such a face! Pale, haggard, worn by 
sorrow and suffering to a mere shadow. Tom’s 
ghost come back from the grave Not that 
either, for my frantic arms grasped something, 
some tangible form. 

“Oh, Tom!” I cried, “is it you? Speak* 
speak, and tell me?” 

“Yes, Lucy, it’s me. 1 couldn’t bear it nc 
longer—I’m dying, I believe—and I couldn’t go- 
without seeing you and the little one again.” 

My arms held him fast, tattered garment* 
and all; my kisses fell on his poor, pale face 
like rain. 1 would never let him go again. 

“Tom, Tom,” I sobbed, going down on my 
knees before him, “oh, forgive me! forgive 
me!—I have suffered so much.” 

“It’s me that must ask forgiven^?, Lucy,” 
he said, humbly, “not you—I was wrong-” 

But I stopped him short. 

“No, Tom, my cross word did it all,” I said, 
“but for that wo might have been happy to¬ 
gether all these weary years-” 

“Mammy, mammy,” interposed Effie, twisting 
herself round on her father’s shoulder, “don’t 
cry no more—pappy’s come back.” 

Yes, thank God, he had come back, poor, and 
tattered, and hungry—like the Prodigal, but my 
Tom, my husband, nevertheless. I would never 
speak cross words to him any more. 

It is spring-time again. The sweet May sun¬ 
light steals in at my window, as I write, and I 
hear the turtle cooing in the distant wood. My 
husband is a roan now, standing up proudly* 
his feet upon the grave of old temptations. I 
know that God’s mercy is equal to His justice* 
and Ilis love greater than either. 


LOVE’S REPKNTAN C K. 

BY PINLKY JOHNSON. 


As the sun, as be sinks 
To bis evening’s rest, 

Leaves a lingering beam 
On the clouds in the West; 
As that beam sheds a radiance 
On valley and hill, 

So the love jn my bosom 
Is lingering still. 


The past and its treasure* 
Jn ashes now burn; 
They aro buried forever 
In Memory’8 urn; 

Yet still to my spirit 
Hope’s snn is not set; 
Love’s spell is on all. 

And I cannot forget. 
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CHAPTER III. 5 

Nicholas Waugh paced backward and for- j: 
•ward through his little rooui, his head slightly j; 
bent, looking with a furtive, amused glance at <; 
Us brother and Dunn Joyce. His hands were ij 
t ucked behind him ufider his long, green wrap- > 
per; his gray whiskers jogged monotonously as $ 
he tried to control his usual loping stride into !> 
an even pace, picking out the red and yellow < 
bars iu the carpet to k»*ep the steps regular. 
You would have faucied he was trying to make 
Joyce think him a methodical man of business, j; 
he did so prune and straighten himself. £ 

“When you have told us all, brother Samuel,” i> 
he said, “I have a story which may be apropos. < 
•Odd, I know; maybe, too marvelous for you or *: 
Mr. Joyce to receive willingly. It has troubled 
jue a long time how to break it to you both/’ 
“Urn! Ah!” said his brother. $ 

Barbara s father had been in the full current 
of his own tale of woo when Joyce came up. J 
and bad no mind to be balked of the ending of s 
it, or of his new auditor. He was a small man, ^ 
as we said, with meek, protruding eyes, and a ^ 
remnant oi‘ sandy-colored hair drawn tightly ^ 
back in a queue. He went on nervously ex- ^ 
amining his oval pink finger nails as he did so. ^ 
“When you came in, Mr. Joyce, my brothers 
and I were talking of—of the times in general, £ 
sir, so far as it concerned the money-market, ? 
and of some engagements, I may say liabilities, < 
that l have contracted, or (hat has been con- j 

traded for me.’’ s 

s 

“Here it. is, Joyce, in a nut-shell,” said the J 
•old clergyman, affecting a brusque to-the-point 
air. “Samuel is* in debt; was dragged into it s 
by that partner of his, when ho lived in Salem. $ 
Nothing can be done by him about it, for his j 

income is just now-” i 

“AVt, Mr. Joyce. To bo plain—notliiug. < 

Nicholas does not like to state it,” with a miser- > 
able litter. •; 

“Mrs. Waugh has a trifle,” explained Nicbo- < 
las; “they live on that.” 

“Oh!” said Dunn, his face growing longer. > 

“Tr is unpleasant in many ways,” said Mrs. 
Waugh’? husband. < 

Dunn’s face grew vacant, but lu* nodded nb- j: 
seriilv. 

lbs 


Nicholas Waugh wiped his bald forehead with 
a white handkerchief, as if he were sopping up 
water. 

“These debts are goading Samuel day after 
day,” he said; “have done so for seven years,” 
bringing the conversation off of Mrs. Waugh 
with a snap in his voice. “You see how wretched 
he is under it.” 

“I see,” said Joyce, glancing at Waugh’s 
puffy little body and dropped mouth-corners, 
and wondering what he would do if they took 
his seven years pet-misery from him. 

There was a short silence then; the old 
clergyman looking down at the other two with 
a triumphant smile covert on his face. 

“It must be paid,” be said, bringing down 
the forefinger of one band against his chair, as 
one who settles an argument. “We wished to 
consult you on this matter, Mr. Joyce, as our 
friend, and, m fact, our only business adviser.” 

Dunn bowed gravely in his last century 
fashion. 

“They—must—be—paid; but, the sole ques¬ 
tion is, how?” 

“But, brother Nicholas-” 

“One moment, Samuel,” waving his hand. 
“As you were, doubtless, about to remark— 

how?” 

Dunn’s face was innocent of any suggestion 
of rcsouroes. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Nicholas, after wait¬ 
ing a sufficient time for an answer, to make his 
triumph complete—“now, gentlemen, my story 
comes in. I know the how; I have the p >wor 
in my hands.” 

“You, brother Nicholas!” 

“Be calm, Samuel. Be seated also. A chair, 
Mr. Joyce. My story may be a fatiguing one,” 
taking his seat before them, having placed them 
in line; “but it is not without its points of in¬ 
terest. 

“You are aware, Mr. Joyce, of the extent of 
my yearly income?” ho continued, drawing the 
flaps of his coat-skirts over his knees, and lean - 
ing forward. Joyce assented; that old man bad 
been preparing this discovery for days; it was 
full of relish and pleasure to him; he should 
crack his nut in his own way; Dunn was not 
the man to bilk hiui - 
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“My intome, sir, amounts to a trifle over 5 and turned it over in his palm; Samuel Waugh 
two hundred dollars, barely sufficient to clothe ^ peering over his shoulder. The sun struck on 
myself and not sufficient to recompense you ^ the rubbed side of it, and it emitted flashes of 
for the trouble an old man girts,” with a stately $ blue and yellow light; Joyce turned it again 
bow. \ and again, glanced up at the tall figure before 

“Don’t speak of that,” said Dunn, abruptly,} him, with its simple, eager face, 
thrusting out his freckled hand, and putting it\ “How? Eh?” said he. “I am no judge of 

on the other’s knee. < jewels, Mr. Waugh; “but I should call that a 

Waugh looked into the clear blue eyes? “ Yes, j diamond of good water.” 

1 see, boy;” touched the hand slightly with his | Samuel Waugh was dumb, stretched out his 
own, and then went on. “You will wonder how, l hand, and went with it to the window, 
out of this sum, I purpose to pay the debt of the j “I don’t understand,” said Joyce, 

old firm of Waugh & Turner? Attention, one \ “It is not the first,” returned the clergyman, 

moment, brother Samuel, seeing his eyes wan- \ “ Several hare been found in that section of 
der restlessly in the direction of the road where > Virginia, besides the one that Joe Johnston 
Mrs. Waugh was taking her evening constitu- $ picked up. There are the strongest indications 
tional, and looking for her husband. jof a diamond mine. Well, brother, are you 

“Yes, Nicholas, surely.” J satisfied?” as Waugh brought the box back and 

“You remember a bit of ground I bought in $ laid it on the table, with a deep sigh of amaxe- 
Hanorer county, Virginia, once, when I had $ ment. 

money to invest in whims? Bought it, Mr. ^ “How much is that worth, Nicholas?” was 
Joyce, to preserve a farm grave-yard thereon, < the answer. 

in which was buried a favorite uncle of ours— \ “I took it to a jeweler’s in Richmond, imme- 
the whole purchase not amounting to much { diately after the discovery was made,” replied 
more than an acre. Last October, old business \ the other. “Tyson & Brothers, it was; and 
called me to that neighborhood. I visited the ^ they told me it might be valued at ten thousand, 

grave-yard, and remained several days in-; \ after cutting and mounting, that is.” 

well, in faat, I was mending the fence about l “I would submit it to a Philadelphia expert 
it—the cows were getting in. I am a bit of a > before selling,” suggested Dunn, 
geologist, you know, Mr. Joyce? The rocks ^ “I intend to do so. Brother,” hesitating a 
that cropped out of the soil thereabouts ap-$ little, “there will be enough te pay the debt— 
peared to me peculiar. You do not care for j will you accept it from me?” 
that science? 1 will spare you the technicali- j Samuel Waugh looked up, startled, the peaked 
ties, therefore; besides, a story 1 heard of one * little face grew fiery hot, his lips opened and 
of the planters (Joe Johnston, Samuel,) aroused J shut convulsively, but he could say nothing, 
my attention.” | “I intended,” the clergyman went on to say, 

Samuel Waugh had been inattentive hitherto. i “to invest the money differently. For myself, 
He started forward eagerly now, his hands on j1 have but little use for it, only to see comfort 

his knees. “Johnston, who found the-” j and plenty about these 1 love before I die. So 

Nicholas waved his hand. “Do not antioi- \ I built a good many castles out of that bit of 
pate me. Aroused my strictest attention to the | stone,” turning to Joyce, with a laugh, to con* 
nature of the soil; particularly to the bed and £ ceal his brother’s emotion. 


bank of a rocky little stream that crossed my I 
patch of ground. 1 was not unsuccessful,” rising l 
and going toward an old mahogany escritoir. I 
Joyce saw that his hands shook as he unlocked \ 
it, and his jaws were working with agitation. ) 
Samuel Waugh sat with his head bent forward. | 
“Nicholas don’t mean it! The Johnstons always $ 


“Samuel’s cottage I turned into a cosy, wide 
homestead. Barbara was despatched to a 
school, and you back to the 1 a w.” He harried 
on, not heeding the flash of surprise in Dunn’s 
face. “ But a debt sweeps everything else aside, 
in my code, at least.” 

And you mean to give this all to me fbr 


had the devil’s luck! He’s not one of them.” ^ that purpose?” said Samuel Waugh, in a sub* 
“1 mean this, Samuel,” returning and taking >. dued voice, 
his seat, producing, after his coat-skirts were \ “Of course. Your debt is mine. When 
adjusted, a little brown pill-box marked, “Two ij brother’s work along in different paths thus far 
every three hours.” Then he went on. “Please $ through life, it is hard if they eanuot join hand* 
look at that, Mr. Joyce, and give me your opinion $ at the last Besides,” with a quavering laugh, 
on it,” opening the box. ^ “it does a crusty old bachelor good te think 


Joyce took out the little yellow lump inside 
Vol. XLVII.—25 


somebody will say over his ooffin^ 1 He was of 
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use to me. 1 It’s a lonely life, in spite of brothers j for half an hour. They came at last. “It 
or nieces—so take warning, Dunn, boy.” \ might be better, brother Nicholas, not to tuke 

Dunn answered the laugh cheerfully, and ! any women folks into our confidence—just yet, 
then looked out of the window, at the path down \ I mean. Mrs. Waugh, my wife, for instance; 
which Richard and Barbara had gone together. \ she is a most capable woman; a remarkable 


Perhaps there was some thought in his brain, j: 
just then, for which his conscience checked him; | 
for he tried to think what a little thing was ; 
needed to make the two happy. A trifle ofi 
{money, and Dick could marry and go on in his j 
'profession, “and I could go back to the law, \ 
and forget this horrible pain,” putting his great \ 
hand up to his cbe9t. Glancing at the table, > 
the diamond burned and flashed, mockingly. \ 
Dunn suddenly drew back, as if it had been a i 
snake starting up before him. > 

“Who knows this story you hare just told £ 
ns?” he said, abruply, to the clergyman. \ 

“No one. I thought it best to keep it secret s 
until now.” £ 

“I would continue to do so,” said Dunn, his * 
face strangely changing color. ^ 

“Well, perhaps you are right, friend Joyee. $ 
Excepting to your brother, I thought. Richard’s £ 
a shrewd young fellow, you know; and I thought S 
he might be able to gire us some hints about $ 
Belling it.” * 

“Dick knows nothing about jewelry,” said> 
Dunn, coldly. “It would be better to keep ^ 
your secret, Mr. Waugh.” \ 

“Well, well; as you please. I will make a| 
journey down to the eity in a week or two, and t 
see what skill I have in driving bargains. In \ 
the meantime, brother Samuel, write to your > 

creditors, and-” \ 

“They are not my creditors,” piped the old 5 
man querulously. “I wish you would choose \ 
your words better, Nioholas. Frank Turner \ 
signed tho name of the firm to his own notes, j 
I never saw a dollar of the money.” j 

« Joyce shuffled uneasily. “It seems hard,” [ 
he said, at last, “that this money should go to \ 


woman, I might say, but-” 

The old clergyman drew his breath sharply, 
shuffling his papers. “If you have sense, 
brother Samuel, you’ll hold your tongue. Not 
that I doubt sister Selina’s capacity,” with a 
bow; “it is extraordinary, in one or two ways.” 

Her husband paused, as if to solve this re¬ 
mark ; but gave it up, an^ looked Yu his brother’s 
face, with an earnest expression of his own 
wizened features, which Waugh never had seen 
there—almost boyish in its sudden outlet of 
feeling. “I have not thanked you, brother 
Nicholas.” 

They grasped each other’s hands. “ Tut! tut! 
Yes you did, with your poor old face, Samuel. 
It’s not so young as it was, my boy—nor mine, 
either.” 

“Do you remember the box of tools, Nicholas, 
when we were boys, and the gardens? It was 
always the way—I had the lion’s Bhare.” 

“No such thing; many is the pummeling I 
gave yon, and took, for our rights.” 

“Yes,” with a half-sorrowful look; “but I 
always came off winner. When you thrashed 
me worst, you gave up the soonest. Yet I dkl 
not mean to be selfish. I don’t now.” 

“And are you? Pooh! Going, Mr. Joyce?” 

“I must close the forcing-houses,” said Joyce. 
“When do you intend to go down to the city 
about this business, Mr. Waugh?” 

“Some day next week. I will consult you 
about the way to proceed before then. I’m a 
little rusty in Buch business. Take care of the 
door-mat, going down—it is apt to trip one up. 
Good-evening, Mr. Joyce.” 

Dunn replied to him without the vestige of a 
smile on his fhee, and went gravely down the 


pay Turner’s debts. It is your’s now, Mr. £ stairs, shotting himself up in his own room. 
Waugh; and there is so much good you could \ A few minutes after, Samuel Waugh went 

do with it here, near at hand-” 5 home, picking bis steps carefully over the dusty 

“The money is not mine while there is a ? road, and his brother sat down to read some 
man living who can say my brother has de : \ new translation of Provencial poetry, which had 
frauded him,” rejoined tho elder Waugh, a little j found its way in among the heavy volumes of 
haughtily. “I thought you would so heartily { divinity. While the stone, in its little box in a 
Approve of my plan, Joyce, and you do not.” | chest of drawers, burned and twinkled with red 
v, “I do so, sir. I was only thinking of Bar- s and sulphurous light, as if conscious of the evil 
bard.” He was silent, his eyes falling on the \ it was to work to them all. 

stone that shimmered and taembled with a c -- 

delicate lustre in the cool light. It seemed to > CHAPTER IV. 

him the devil’s eye^such new, vile suggestions * Through all that night, the rain fell heavily; 
AAJue i° t0 his thought from it. i the wind rattling throngh the wide cracks in the 

§Mnnci Waugh hud been fumbling for words £ doors and windows of the old house. Nicholas 
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Waugh, feeling his old bones shiver in the chilly * awkward constraint on both, the more apparent 
damp, pulled a blanket over the bed, and drew j as they tried to be easy—to talk in an incon- 
his red-tasseled night-cap further over his ears, ;j sequent way of the rain, the crops, and politics, 
then started up to listen. “I could have sworn j; Mr. Waugh slept late that morning; the dis- 
I heard footsteps outside, and a hand on the ^ cussion of the night before had tired him as 
latch,” he said. He waited a moment. “Only < much as a hard day's work would have done, 
the wind,” he muttered, “and the latch is loose;" $ “The rain must have troubled the poor, old 
and so turned his face to the wall, to shut out ? fellow," said Bichard, pushing his plate from 
all noise, thinking it was well he had locked 5 him. “You heard nothing like footsteps in Lhe 
the door, as the wind was strong, and giving a } night, eh, Dunn, along the lower* hall?” with a 
last sleepy thought to the blazing stone in the < furtive, suspicious scrutiny, 
pill-box. “I thought it would have made them | Joyce lifted the coffee to his lips, and drank 
all comfortable; but better to have poor Sammy ^ slowly, his face was a higher color when he 
out of debt—much better. So! so!" and in a 
few minutes was snoring. 

He did not waken afterward; the wind, if it 
were wind that had shaken the door, did not 
disturb it again. 

At early dawn Dunn Joyce unbolted the front¬ 
door, and, after hesitating a moment on the steps, 
went down across the garden into the vegetable- 
beds beyond; his lean face was unusually pale 
and haggard; the dress the same he had worn $ that jaunt out to the Lebanon Valley region, for 
the night before. As his boots crushed the ^ sketches; and this is as good, if not better, 
cinders on the garden-path, a face peered out £ weather for foot-travel than we shall have later 
from an upper-window, watching him through s in the season." 
the foggy mist into which the rain had died. $ “When do you go?" 

He stalked about through the matted, wet ^ “To-day." 
grass and sodden bushes, stooping to clip as Dunn's face suddenly cleared. “How long a 
broken branch, or trail the Lima-beans up by ? trip do you purpose making, Dick?" 
their poles, where the rain had beaten them v “About three weeks absence. We can find 
down, stopping, now and then, to lean over the £ enough outlines in that time—the filling-in will 


| put it down—heated, perhaps. “The shutters 
[ creaked incessantly," he said, evasively. “Re- 
\ mind me to drive a nail in their catches to- 
| morrow, Dick," without lifting his eyes from 
I his plate." 

| Nolt watched him long and wistfully, drum- 
\ ming with his fingers on the table. “I will not 
\ be here to-morrow," he said, at last. “6wayne 
< proposed hut week that we should soon make 


low, stone wall that ran along the eastern side, 
and watch the moist pink forcing its way through 
the muddy sky. 

“Dunn’s early afoot!" and Dick, for the face 
was his, got up from the floor, where he had 
been kneelings packing a valise, and going to 
the table, blew out the candle, then returned 
to the window, and looked suspiciously out. 
“He has not slept all night—what ails him?" 


be good fall work." 

“To be sure! to be sure!" heartily. “I'm 
glad you’re going, boy. You need a breath of 
hill-air. That comes of our Highland blood, I 
suppose. Sometimes I feel the weight of all 
this flatness on my chest. It stifles me. Fact, 
boy, fact!" rising, and going near to the great 
fire-place. j 

“What does he plan now ?" said Dick, to him- 


the shadow of whatever shameful secret lay be- $ self? “He wishes only to get me out of the 
tween the brothers coming out on his face. j! way." 

There was a secret. Even old Nicholas Waugh, $ The rain had begun again, a slow, heavy 
with his childish, unobservant way of plodding $ drizzle; it beat against the narrow window, ran 
on from day to day, had stumbled over it; saw, \ down the panes in streams, shutting out the 
that with all the real affection of the men for * view of the flat, soaked fields; a sharp wind 
each other, their enjoyment of Dick’s jokes and | blew without. 

careless, jolly habit together, there were cer-^ Richard was glad of it ; there was no warm, 
Cain commonplace words and subjects which > cheery lightness in his mood to-day. It seemed 
would unaccountably bring a sudden silence \ to him, rather, as if all his life before had been 
between them, bring grave, frightened faces, * a long play-day, spent in being drifted about 
and a timid manner of concession, almost hu- I by circumstances; and now, a full-grown man, 
mility, as if each feared the other secretly. j be was going to grapple with the future with a 

The look was on Richard’s face as ho watohed \ man’s muscles, and conquer it. He had a tough 
Dunn now; it did not leave him when they sat > Scotch character, Richard Nolt; both principles 
down to the table at breakfast; there was an 5 and purposes were obstinate l and long-lived. 
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He snuffed up the wet, hay-scented air as a 
mastiff might hare done. A good deal of breath 
in this world had been wasted for him; now 
there was to be an end of that; he had been 
alone, often sullen, his pictures swamped on 
the walls; he would now be rich and famous; 
he would take the woman he loved very soon 
into his arms, with all her fresh-blooded life. 
Dick strode over the floor, feeling as if he had 
clutched all the work and pleasure of life into 
his two brawny hands this morning. As for 
crime- 

“Why do you wish me away from here?” he 
said, suddenly and sharply, to his brother. 
“That was a sham speech of yours, Dunn, 
about the hill-air; you are not used to make 
such. Why do you wish me gone?” 

Joyce looked down at him; (for Dick was a 
shorter man than he, square and stoutly built,) 
whatever ill, hiding thoughts were in Dunn's 
soul, the sandy face and blue eyes carried a 
fair enough meaning. “Why do you go?” he 
said, looking searchingly into the other's eyes; 
“tell me truly, Dick, boy. Nothing old Dunn 
will do shall ever hurt you.” 

“Yes, I will tell you,” after a moment’s 
doubt. His nerves seemed to stiffen, as he 
spoke, with his purpose. “I am going because 
I have a plan from whioli God himself shall not 
turn me back, if I live; because I have driveled 
long enough through life. I have set my face 
forward—and I i\m not going back, though you 
do not bid me God speed,” he added, falling 
into a lighter, bitter tone. The very air of 
melo-drama the man put on hinted at some 
conscious weakness. 

“You will not confide your plan to me, Dick? 
Sketches in the Lebanon Valley must be but a 
small part of it.” 

Richard did not look at him as he replied. 
“No, Dunn, I cannot. Not now.” 

“It is newly formed?” Joyce said, going back, 
in his own mind, to Barbara's visit yesterday, 
with a quiet, sad smile. 

“Yes; that is, I’ve had a touch of the spur 
to prick me on,” trying to laugh. 

“I see.” 

After a short silence, spent in watching the 
rain gurgling out of the wall-spout outside, 
Joyce turned, drew his hand out of his pocket, 
and held it out to his brother. 

“I do wish you God speed, Dick. Your father 
was kind to me; he did take the place of my 
own, who was dead and gone, as he promised. 
I remember the first time I saw you in his arms 
in that old house in Perth; a lean, jaundiced 
little chap you were, that’s true. I’ve, never 






% spoke a rough Word to you since then; I've 
l never crossed your path; and I won’t now, 
| Dick.” 

* I don’t think Richard Nolt had any concep¬ 
tion of what this promise meant to the poor 
gardener, nor why he made it with such undue 
emphasis, the tears coming into hie eyes, to be 

^ winked away with his yellow lashes, 
t “I’m sure you'll not cross my path, Dunn,” 
l he said, languidly pressing his hand. He had 
i a scorn, which he thought manly, for any effu- 
S sion of manner. 

s “And more, Dick,” said Dunn, thinking of 
5 Barbara, and his loud, big tones, as he thought 
j of her, growing soft and mellow with a hope 
$ not for himself. “I think I guess what good 
thing you’re aiming for, and I mean to aid you, 

* cost what it will. I know the Way, and I made 
£ up my mind to do it last night. While you're 
$ gone I’ll carry it out.” 

j There was a queer gleam of suspicion under 
> Richard’s smile and nod. “ I knew he had some 
\ plan on foot,” he thought, triumphantly, “for 
£ which I must be kept out of the way. In half 
\ an hour I'll be off, Dunn,” he said, aloud, “for 
5 a three weeks’ slay. But who comes here?” 
s As be spoke, the garden-gate creaked and the 
^ latch clicked; then a woman's small figure came 
£ up the walk under an enormous cotton umbrella. 
j Nothing was visible of her but the umbrella, 
s from which the rain ran in small, dirty cata- 
;• racts; but the skirt of a rusty bombazine gown, 
£ pinned up at each side, and disclosing a pair of 
ij thick ankles in gray hose, and solid, square feet 
!; below. But the feet snapped off each step, toe 
jj pointed, down first, according to true New Eng- 
n land gymnastic rules. 

£ “It’s Barbara’s mother,” said Dick, after a 
l moment’s survey. 

5 Joyce gave an anxious glance about the 
troom; at the boots in one corner; the porter- 
< bottles in another; the muddy terrier with his 
v paws on the table. “It’s no plaoe for a woman 
^ to come,” he said, under his breath, going to 

i meet her at the door, and bowing with a solemn, 
old-fashioned manner. “Richard? Going away? 
Yes, madam. In this room, Mrs. Wangh.” 

Dick looked up in dismay, in time to receive 
l the onslaught of hand-shakes, and sharp little 
Maughs, and confidential nods, which the little 
\ woman made bulling about him. 

\ She fastened her dripping umbrella with a 
| jerk, and set it down. “Now you wonder, Mr. 

$ Richard,” she said, “how I knew you were 
^ going to set out—but it was the merest aooi- 
Jjdent. Your old woman-servant, Deb, in fact, 

> mentioned this morning that you were packing 
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yoor valise., and bad it marked for Lebanon. I < But I stand with jou on the under granite of 
remembered the pedestrian tour jou told me i lore for the beautiful and true—and what do 
jou had planned—that charmed me, Mr. Rich- $ forms matter? I hare said to Mr. Waugh, ‘Mr. 
ard; ah, yes! Our young men in Massachusetts $ Richard is born with a mission for art;’ but 
make them every summer; but you have no i Mr. Waugh is indifferent. He does not stand 
White Mountains here to tesort to—nol And $ securely on the eternal verities; so perceives 
the German Bursohen, how they tramp—yes! $ dully. Do you perceive your brother’s fitness 
It gives stamina to the youth of Germany in jfor his vocation?” turning sharply on Joyce, 
soul, such as our youth have not, a freedom of \ who was staring sorrowfully out of the window, 
inquiry, 1 mean. Life in the open air stimu- | “God bless me, madam!” with a start. “V&- 
lates that, I think. Though our young men } cation? Fitness? Indeed, I don’t know, madam, 
have the Puritan basis—yes! They stand firmer j If it’s Dick’s selling the pictures.” 
upon the inner center.” 5 “It is written out in characters that don't 

“Certainly! the inner center,” said the be- * H«>” cried Mrs. Waugh, jumping up with a 
wildered Dunn, when she stopped to take breath. j bounce, and seizing the snuffers. “ Here,” 
She was a wiry, dark-faced little woman, with 5 touching Dick’s eyebrow with the prong, “ob- 
vague, wandering gray eyes. Her shawl was \ serve, Mr. Joyce, tf you please, here is the 
pinned awry; her bonnet had been mashed, by 5 power of creation, and here in the very angle 
a projecting limb, in at one side; and in her * of incidence these—this weapon makes;—is the 
hand she held a torn, embroidered handkerchief 
by the extreme corner; the rest dangled down 
to her feet. To Joyce, she was but one of the 
uncomprehended olass called women. Nolt, who 
had seen more of the different orders of people $ his mouth. 

in the States, stood quietly stroking his wliis- \ Dick turned over the letter. It was directed 
kers as she talked. He “knew her sort well.” j in a bold, peculiar hand; the letter, itself, he 
Born in the healthy atmosphere of Ohio or j noticed, being on fine, cream-tinted, foreign 
Pennsylvania, she would have made an unpro- \ paper. 

tending, narrow-brained house wife and mother; % “So, now that you have promised to deliver 
but she had been one of those mediocre people ; it, if you are in that part of the country,” she 
in the outer circles of New England society, } said, rising, “my mission is sped. How are 
who are drunk for life with the fumes they have ; you selling your peas? Too cheap, sir—too 
smelled afar off of Boston transcendentalism; J cheap. And I also wished to mention, that the 
so she went about, as her cIass do to-day, giving 5 cherries you sent over last night, make an ex- 
out dilutions of Margaret Fuller, and Emerson, Jcellent sweet pickle, with vinegar, sugar, and 
No wonder the western people think, as the ja suspicion of treacle. Never leave out the 
boys in the back pews did of the sermon, that \ treacle. I would be glad to make it for you, 
“by the time it reaches them, it is pretty poor ; Mr. Joyce, if^go halves! And you to furnish 
stuff.” 'everything? Ah! that is liberal; to be sure, 

“So, when I heard of your intention, Mr. j the labor t# tedious. Very well. Good-by, Mr. 
Richard,” she went on, “I immediately thought S Richard. May the fates keep your days grr ( 
of a friend I had in one of these bill counties, < cious, and glad and gay. Good-morning, Mr. 
and wrote you a letter of introduction to her,” * Joyce. Fill my pockets with gooseberries? You 
presenting a letter, which Dick took with many <are kind. I will—yes!” hoisting her umbrella, 
thanks. “She’ll be congenial, .Mr. Richard— jand clicking off through the mud. 
congenial. She adores art—I adore art myself. \ Dick drew a long sigh of relief. “She snaps 
Indeed, it is a problem, to me, whether art does s the very air out of my nostrils,” he said, thrust- 
not breathe the Divine into the finite more im- \ ing the letter carelessly, with others, in his 
mediately than nature. What do you think ? < pocket. 

But—not made up your mind, yet, Mr. Rich- 5 They heard the bang of the gate behind her; 
ard?—no. Wilhelm Meister says—your tour j not suspecting, as they heard it, how life and 
suggests the Meister, you see? Ah! charming \ death for one of them should afterward hang 
book that! Goethe is always so human! the \ on this silly woman’s morning chatter, 
roots of his thought grow deep in the alluvial { When the rain abated, an hour after, Richard 
soil. But you’ll like her, Mr. Richard; I mean, ^ Nolt came down, his traveling-bag in hand, 
that your natures will cohere strictly, en rap - ) calling eat a good-by to Dunn, as he sot wbit- 
part. You will for^ve the liberty of writing? 1 ling bits of pine to be used in budding. “I’m 


5 critical faculty. Why, he that runs may read.” 
| “So he may, to be sure,” said Dunn, fum- 
| bling with both hands in his pookets, and put- 
j ting a surreptitious handful of .roasted corn in 
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off,” he said, “Dunn, to make my fortune!” 
more heartily than he had spoken that day. 

“Ho, Dick! you met fortune long ago.” 

“When?” 

“When she made you a genius, acoordtng to 
even Mr*. Waugh’s eyesight.” 

“Or snuffers,” passing out with a laugh. 

“What did she make me, I wonder?” said 
Dunn; and the poor fellow drew down his bushy 
brows over his work, and whitled on until the 
sun stood high and hot over the reeking earth, 
and until corn, potatoes, everything outside was 
suffering for want of him. 

CHAPTER V. 

“I no not think that cloud will bring rain, 
Mr. Waugh.” 

It was the seventh time, that evening, the old 
man had consulted Joyce. 

“I hope not, sir—I hope not,” looking anx¬ 
iously out of different windows. 

“I’ve a long journey before me to-morrow, 
and I’m not as supple in the joints as I once 
was. Barbara, you will be over in the morning 
to see me off?” 

“Yes; but, uncle, you had better acoept Mr. 
Joyce’s offer to go with you. He is more fami¬ 
liar with the city than you are now, and maybe, 
can help you with your business, whatever it is.” 

“I have not reached my second childhood 
yet, my girl,” he answered, a little pettishly; 
but Barbara, not heeding his ill-humor, ran up 
Btairs to see if his preparations were completed 
for this important journey; and he hobbled 
slowly after her. 

The old clergyman was as neat as a woman; 
his clean shirt and well-brushod Sunday suit 
were laid out in order, even to the satin stock, 


which were green long ago, and a sun that 
should never rise again. “I have waited a 
week so as to go to-morrow,” he said. “It’s an 
anniversary with me, Barby. Once, a long lime 
ago, I gave up something on that day that was 
dear to me; and I try to keep the day, every 
year, by doing some little act of kindness. Not 
much, you know; there is so little I can do.” 

Barbara made no answer, only tightened her 
grasp of his hand, and presently began talking 
cheerfully of something else, as if she had for¬ 
gotten it. She had not forgotten it; Barbara 
had a warm, affectionate heart, and it felt sick, 
somehow, whenever she looked at the old man 
that evening. She was lonesome herself, some¬ 
times, as if she needed petting and care—hut to 
think of his sixty years of solitude! Such cheer¬ 
ful, kindly years they had been, too! 

Before she went away, she took his head be¬ 
tween her hands, holding it steadily, saying, 

“Good-night, uncle Nioholas. You know 1 
love you? Barby!” 

“I know, dear child,” a little surprised. 
“You’ve been like a good daughter to me 
always,” and kissed her very tenderly. 

“Yes, yes! That’s all true,” said Barbara, 
} to herself, going home. “But there might have 
v been something better than I, and he lost that.” 
} She could not help crying bitterly, thinking 
\ of him and of the sacrifices his life had been, 
j The old man was very dear to the girl.* 
i When she camo up to their own house, her 
J father was just going down the porch-steps, a 
5 basket in his hand, to look for eggs. The meek 
J little man seemed faded and worn-out. 

\ “I’ll do that, father. You’re tired,” she 
$ cried. 

jj “Well, yes, Barby. Can I help you, my 
\ dear?” seating himself by his wife, who was on 


and worn kid glbves. 

“I think I’m all right,” he said, anxiously. 
“I’ll rub off my shoes to-night. You did not 
heed my being a little hasty, puss, just now? 
But I’ve a fancy to go alone to-morrow.” 

“And I have a foolish uneasiness about yonr 
going,” putting her arms about his neck, and 
drawing the gray head into her breast. 

“PishI Why, it is but an hour’s ride.” 

“I cannot help the fancy. I feel as if some 
great danger waited for both of us.” 

“Nonsense, BaTby;” patting he? hand softly 
in his own, and looking with a vague sadness 
in his eyes, out from the little window, to where 
the sun had gone down behind the low, lone¬ 
some stretch of fields. 

But he saw neither; his soul had gone back, 
one could see in the dulled eye, to look at fields 


l the porch, stringing beans. 

I Barbara stood leaning on the step-railing, 
| swinging the empty basket in her hand, and 
$ looking over to her uncle’s windows in Dunn 
? Joyce’s house across the fields. 

\ “Uncle Nicholas was going to be married 
i once, wasn’t he, father?” she said, at last. 

\ “There was such talk, I believe, Barbara,” 

( whiffled the old man, for he had just taken a 
pinch of snuff; “but it never would have done— 
it wouldn’t have done at all.” 

“Why not?” sharply. “There never wns a 
man who would have been a happier or kinder 
^ husband.” 

5 ; “And what sort of a provider would your 

! uncle hove made?” inquired her stcp-motlier. 
“It was a French girl,” resumed her father, 
after waiting for Barbara to answer. “ A pretty 
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little somebody he met in Lyons. Nicholas was < “Fifteen years, about. She became quite 
very fond of her, 1 think. He likes to talk of! troublesome at the last. Nicholas had a hard 
France, yet; and once, twenty years after it all 
happened, when he was ill with a bilious fever, 
he used to rave all night of ‘Gabrielle.’ It was 
the only time 1 ever heard him name her.” 

“Why were they not married?” said his wife. 

44 Well, you see, there were but the two of us, 
and I was already settled with a home of my 
own; and the spring of the year in which ■: paring them half away,” said his wife, sharply, 
Nicholas was to have gone over for her, that :j bringing him book to practical matters, 
trouble came on your grandmother, Barbara.” :j Barbara sat by her bed, half-undressed, a 
“1 know—she lost her reason.” ji long time that night, looking at the lonely light 

*• Yes. This, with other attacks besides, to :j in Joyce’s house. Sixty years of solitary days 
which she was subject, of the most painful!; and nights! and to go down to the grave without 
kind—epilepsy.” j: ever having known a wife’s or a child’s kiss I 

“Well, and then?” And yet- 

“Why, of course, then Nicholas thought, There was something in this solitary life 
very properly, that settled it. A mother comes £ better than happiness, or love, or kisses—some- 
before a wife, you know. There were no asy- > thing that filled her eyes with tears, and her 
lums then; and if there had been, mother needed £ soul with an earnest, hungry longing that she 
the constant attention of one person. So Nicho- | might go and do likewise. 

las wrote to his little French girl, and told her \ “It is worth while for him to live,” she said; 

the facts; her friends would not let her come to \ “but for us-” 

a house such as his must be, and told him to 
choose between mother or wife—and he chose. 

She said she would wait for him.” 

“And did she?” said Barbara, eagerly.” 

“Oh, no; she married a silk-mercer in Lyons, 

I heard, a year or two after that. I heard so, 
though, as I told you, I never knew Nicholas to | Poor, homely Dunn! and so she fell asleep, re- 
speak of her.” \ solving to look over all of her uucle’s clothes 

“She was false then!” ejaculated Mrs. Waugh. | and socks tho next day—they needed mending 
“There are so few betrothals founded on real \ horribly. And, perhaps, she would tell Joyce 
affinities. Had she no dot? Nicholas might j tho story she had just heard. It would make 
have paid for your mother's keep out of that.” j him think better of the old man. He would un- 
“I don’t know.” ;derstand it; while Dick, most probably, would 

“How long did grandmother live?” asked jcall him a cursed fool. 

Barbara. (to bb continued.) 


\ After she laid down, she began to think which 
| of them all would be capable of living his life. 
\ Richard? She shook her head—her face grow- 
5 ing hot from love,'or anger, she did not know 
\ which. Poor Dunn might do it; but Dunn was 
* so stupid, he had less to lose than other men. 


time with her. They lived out by the Falls; 
sometimes quite aloue, for servants were afraid 
to be in the house with her. But Nicholas was 
as geod a nurse as any woman.” He was silent 
for a moment. “Nicholas is a good man,” he 
said, thoughtfully. 

“Don’t cat those beans with a knife, yon are 


THE RIVER IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 
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Thebe if & river, drear and lone. 

That flows in noiseless monotone. 
Through caverns dark, by gnlCi profound, 
A silent river under ground. 

Yon come upon it, miles away 
From upper air or light of day; 

A spectral beach, acroes whoee strand 
Steal airs as from the Silent Land. 

And yet no breeze along it blows; 

No blossoms shed on it their snows; 
Through solid rock it winds around— 
That silent river under ground. 


No farther shore is ever seen; 

It flows the primal Night between; 
Unflfcthomed yet its waters run, 

Aa first they ran when Time begun. 

The ghostly boatmen on it glide; 

The ripples lap against the side; 

The oars dip in, but still no sound— 

This silent river under ground 

A saintly river of the dead. 

Its weird, blsck water* spread and spread)' 
In shadowy gloom from that wan shore, 
Forevermore, forevermore. 
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AN ANGEL OF MERCY. 


IT 1LLA RODMAN. 

Ward No. —, of the military hospital at ——, \ tinued the lieutenant, magnanimously, “though 
was a Tery comfortable-looking plaoe. There l not exactly my style. Well, ever since she yi> 
* were white spreads and curtains to the beds, and \ augurated the fashion, all the old maids and 
little tables, eaoh with its bouquet of flowers; s elderly women in creation have taken up her 
and everything Was as dean and cheerful as > trade, and follow so closely in her footsteps that 
possible. But each bed was patterned exactly < the hospitals are fairly flooded with middle- 
after the others—every table was of the same \ aged, plain-looking angels, who don’t know 
dimensions—and it almost seemed as if no one * what dse to do with themselves.” Shame on 
bouquet had a leaf or a flower more or less than < you! Lieut. Frank, for speaking so slightingly of 
the others. Individual aches and pains would | those noble spirits, merely because they did not 
have the appearance of impertinence in so me- \ happen to be clothed in attractive habiliments, 
thodical a place; and it seemed as though even ? But he was suffering a great deal, that after¬ 
suffering itself must conform to the general rule, j noon, and in a particularly bad humor. “ Yon 
and follow a given pattern. iknow,” he continued, “that a rule has been 

Monotonous as it was, though, the inmates $ passed, that no woman under thirty shall be ad- 
appeared fully sensible of their oomforts; and, ? mitted to hospital work? And thus a fellow is 
within those white curtains, a look of placid i nicely kept from pleasant sights during a suf- 
contentment beamed on each face. With one s fering imprisonment of weeks or months!” 
exception—and that one was the most attractive j “Well,” said Seffles, placidly, “that's very 
face in the ward. Lieut. Frank Ingworth was \ sensible—these young, flighty things don’t un- 
“magnificent-looking,” with a sort of Byronio l derstand nursing so well.” 
curl of the lip that was pronounced “very tak- \ “I tell you they dof” rejoined the diseon- 
ing.” His couch was a sort of shrine, where | tented lieutenant, starting up with a vehemence 
visitors left the greater portion of their votive < that was greatly to the disadvantage of his shat- 
offerings; and it is not to be wondered at that \ tered arm. “Don’t tell me any such stuff as 
he was a little bit spoiled, and rather fastidious. \ that! Maybe, you never had a sick headache. 
He was holding an animated conversation s when you wgre at home, (awful things they 
with his neighbor on the left, who hailed from | are, too,) and bad a ‘young, flighty’ cousin Jes- 
the same New England village; and he had com- * sic, a little, light thing, who could glide about 
xnenced it by saying, “Halloo, Seffles, do ypu | on the tips of her toes like any tight-rope dan- 
know that Bolder is going to import ‘An Angel £ cer, who smoothed your forehead with a little 
of Mercy?’” < velvet palm, and murmured to you in a tone 

Seffles, who was a mild-looking man, with his i like a dying strain of music, until the wretched 
head tied up, seemed properly bewildered by \ pain was wiled away, and fairly ‘giving in * 
this strange address; and evidently regarding < When enter an aunt Rebecca, with shoes of 
it in the light of a conundrum, he guessed at it {forty horse power, and voice like a creaking 
for a few moments, and then gave it hopelessly $ door, who shfcrply tells Jessie not to make a 
up. < baby of you, and gives it as her opinion that 

“If he’d only import an angel as it an angel/’ j you are bilious, and want a powerful dose of 
grumbled Lieut. Frank, “I shouldn’t complain; \ something dreadful—the very mention of which 
but I don’t see any great fun in having a plain, *sets all these little hammers going again, as 
middle-aged woman hanging round a fellow— i though they meant to make up for lost time 
particularly when she isp’t his mother.” < with a vengeance. Which is the best nurse m 

“What do you mean?” gasped Seffles. \ that case? I know what it is, though,” he con- 

* “You’ve heard of Florenoe Nightingale, have \ tinued, with an air of profound wisdom, “they 

you not?” queried his companion, as though | are afraid that young and pretty nurses migfit 
trying to bring himself down to his comprehen- i make trouble.” 

sion. > “So they would,” replied Seffles, philosophi- 

Seffles indignantly thought he had. ^ cally, for he had a wife and four children. 

“A very fine woman, I’ve no doubt,” con- i “Trouble!” repeated his companion, indig 
a 416 
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nantly. 44 1 tell you, they’d do more toward < 
getting a fellow well than all the medioinee in > 
creation! Tin fairly dying for a sight'of some- f 
thing pretty—and it’s my opinion, that a man j 
who maims himself for his country, has a right j 
to luxury as well as comfort. He won’t get it, \ 
though, of course—republics are proverbially j 
ungrateful.” j 

It stands to reason, that a man with a shat- j 
tered arm is in better condition for an argu- j 
ment than one with a shattered head; Seffles, J 
therefore, withdrew from the field by closing j 
his eyes, and indulging in a vision of his faith- } 
fill Matilda, the touch of whose substantial hand J 
would have lulled his aching head into dreamy < 
rest. I 

When the portly, good-natured doctor went > 
his nightly round, he soon discovered that Lieut. | 
Ingworth, his most troublesome, and therefore $ 
most interesting patient, bad a new crotchet in l 
his head. ^ 

44 Halloo, Bolder!” he exclaimed, as soon as £ 
the doctor was within ear-shot, ‘‘isn’t there a l 
nurse, or something, coming here? When do \ 
you expect her?” , * 

44 1 expect the ‘nurse, or something,’ to-mor- j 
row,” replied the doctor, with an amused twinkle \ 
in bis eye; “and I hope that she will be treated j 
with the respect due to her years and calling.” \ 
“Hang ‘respect’ and ‘years!’” murmured j 
Ingworth, when the doctor had passed on; 44 the \ 
same old story again! I wish I could smuggle 
Jessie in here somehow.” And turning his face j 
to the wall, he remained undutifully awake, j 
principally because the doctor had ordered him j 
to go to sleep. 7 

The next day, a figure that seemed to have 5 
glided out of a closet, or from behind a screen, > 
moved quietly around the ward with a woman’s < 
noiseless step; and first one pair of eyes, and j 
then another, awoke to a startled recognition of \ 
her presence. But she seemed unconscious of } 
everything except the work before her, whioh \ 
she took up as though she had been accustomed : 
to it every day of her life. How gentle was her j 
touch! How inexpressibly refreshing her shak- ; 
ing up of heated pillows! And the ready, sym- 5 
pathizmg tears stood in heT eyes, as she gazed ' 
around that scene of suffering, while other eyes } 
were dewy with gratitude as they followed hers. { 
She seemed to bring a soothing influence with | 
her; and feverish patients sank to sleep, under ; 
her touch, with a blessing on their lips. s 

Our friend, the lieutenant, lay snugly at ease * 
behind his curtains, and looking out, he watched \ 
her there—taking a critical inventory of her J 
app$urance and motions. She was not as bad > 


as he had expeeted, and not as good as he had* 
desired. Her great charm lay in her figure— 
light* willowy, and of fair average height, there 
was an inexpressible grace about it; and her 
movement. Soft, gliding, and noiseless, gave one 
the idea of a spiritual visitant. A loose robe of 
black seemed to drape itself to her form, and 
had evidently been fitted with a view to unim¬ 
peded motions. 

The charm ended at her face, whioh ^ap¬ 
pointed one with its contradictions. It was 
partly concealed by a band of broad, black rib¬ 
bon passing under the chin and over the head— 
whether for toothache, earache, or as an article 
of attire, the lieutenant was considerably puz¬ 
zled to determine. The outline of her features 
was delicate and regular, but the complexion 
was dusky and colorless; and there were dark 
circles under her eyes that gave her a wasted 
appearance, either from years or suffering. A 
large, oblong mole on one cheek was anything 
but beautifying; and her hair, of a dusty brown, 
was drawn into a fierce little knot at the back 
of her head. 

“No danger of her ‘making trouble,’ ” thought 
the dissatisfied observer, as by some inexplica¬ 
ble power of attraction he found himself con¬ 
tinually watching her. She was reading, and 
he held his breath to listen. Such a voice, as it 
distilled, like dew, on a parched and hungry soul 
the words: “Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Frafik Ingworth turned hastily aside to dash 
off some troublesome tears; but he perceived, 
that the new nurse unmistakably avoided him, 
and, being afflicted with considerable of the old 
Adam, he thought proper to close his eyes and 
groan. A tender-hearted old lady, who saw 
him in this position the day before, and gazed 
commiseratingly on his colorless cheeks, had 
declared that 44 he looked jest like a marble 
statute;’ and perhaps some such idea stirred 
the heart of Miss Jimpson—for, after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, sbe rapidly crossed the room, 
and sat down beside the sufferer. He felt her 
hand on his brow—how much that touch was 
like Jessie’s! and it was just such another little 
hand; but, alas! Jesaie was in all the bloom of 
nineteen, while Miss Jimpson was every day of 
thirty-five. 

Suddenly the invalid opened bis eyes, and 
|pw that his nurse’s were fixed full upon hist— 
thereby making the discovery that they were 
rather remarkable eyes for such a face. The 
next moment, however, they were cast down as 
usual; and he could not get another gleam from 
under their lids. 
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“Shall I read to you?'’ asked MissJimpeon, | 
sweetly, and while he was resignedly preparing, * 
himself for something “good,y she drew forth 
a letter of “Artemus Ward's,” to which she 
did full justice with her beautifully-modulated 
voice; and the appreciative gleam in the pa¬ 
tient’s eyes showed that she had made a dis¬ 
criminating selection. She did not Unger, 
however, by the handsome lieutenant; but 
attended, with quite as much evident pleasure, 
to the wants of a grizzly-headed sufferer a few 
beds farther off. 


“ Thirty-five,” said Miss Jimpson, composedly. 
“I can trust you, Dr. Bolder,” she continued, 
“do notrbetray me, but give me the benefit of 
all the aid you promised.” * 

“Let me caution you against one of your 
patients,” said the doctor, “the one with great 
brown eyes and classically pale features. lie 
is a very dangerous fellow, and I positively for¬ 
bid your falling in love with him.” 

“He is perfectly safe,” rejoined Miss Jfmp- 
son, rather contemptuously, “ for I am sure that 
he would ‘fall in love’ with no woman who was 


“Blessingson that woman’s head wherever she S not young and beautiful. I despise such men.” 
goes!’’ said Capt. Seffles. “I suppose, though,” \ And the lady broke up the conference by 
he continued, with a smile at his neighbor, “that 1 going to give the man whom she despised, a 
she doesn’t suit your fastidious taste?” \ cooling draught that seemed more like nectar 

“She isn’t exactly my bem ideal” replied the l than ever, 
lieutenant, dryly. > “Doctor,” Baid Lieut. Frank, one day, not 

“Frank,” said Seffles, thoughtfully, “I pity Hong after Mias Jimpson’s arrival, “don’t yon 
your wife when she grows old.” > think your ‘Angel of Mercy’ is rather a queer 

“She never would grow old!” exclaimed Ing- $ individual than otherwise?” 
worth, enthusiastically; “or rather, I should \ “Slightly so,” replied the doctor, with a very 
never see it.” J quizzical expression. 

Hospital work is fatiguing; and by evening, \ “Such an inexplicable mixture,*’ continued 
Miss Jimpson looked rather exhausted. She sat l the lieutenant, as if talking to himself, “with 
resting her weary limbs for a few moments in \ all the marks of age, she manages to have the 
a little room opening off the ward, which had 5 effect of youth—and, sopiehow or other, she 
been appropriated to her use; and Dr. Bolder Hhrills a fellow, at times, without his under- 


was talking to her. 

“Helen,” said he, with some solicitude, “is 
not this rather an imprudent step? Are you 
not afraid of the consequences?” 

“No,” she replied, smilingly, “when I think 
of the silly, useless life I led—without aim and 
without reward—and compare it with the honor¬ 
able life of labor and usefulness before me, I feel 
that I have passed from darkness into light.” 

“You are a brave girl,” said the doctor, ad 


standing why. Positively, there is something 
in her touch that is absolutely delicious l She 
must have done a world of execution in her 
youthful days.” * 

“So I have been told,” replied the doctoy, as 
he walked off. 

The plain, elderly woman, with her drooping 
figure and downcast eyes, became the guardian 
angel of the ward. Her coming was watchod 
for, her departure mourned ovor—and her pre- 
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miringly; “but what I mean is, that you have < gence seemed to revive like sunshine. Frank 
left the sanctuary of your uncle and aunt’s | Ingworth found himself in a state of great per- 
house, against their expressed wishes, and it | plexity respecting her. He knew her footstep, 
may not be open to receive you again.” J although it seemed to make no sound; and the 

*‘I don’t want a ‘sanctuary,’” she replied, ^ most delicious moments of the day to him were 
perversely. “I don’t live in the middle ages, s those in which she sat beside his bed. Fre- 
and I haven’t committed a murder, to need the ^ quently, the wistftil expression of those mag- 
‘ shelter of sanctuary.’ ” \ nifioent eyes would bring her from other duties? 

<‘Your aunt will miss yon very much,” oon- \ and she felt provoked for being thus attracted, 
tinued, the doctor, thoughtfully. S And, one night, the young lieutenant came 

Yes,” was the reply; “I paid a large per- | very near death. The inflammation in his arm 
tion of the expenses.” \ brought on violent fever, and Dr. Bolder held 

The doctor smiled in spite of himself. “She f out but little hope. Partly unoonsoious, and 
will miss you in other ways.” ^ \ while hovering on the brink between light and 

“Very probable. I drew desirable people to \ darkness, the sufferer felt a warm tear on his 
her balls and matuieee.” I hand, and a sweet, youthful voice said, in plain- 

The doctor gazed at her rather sorrowfully. \ tive tones, 

“What a cynic you arc,” said he, “for a girl i “Is there no hope, doctor? Can yop not 
of-” I save him?” 
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“I am afraid not,” was the grave reply; “butt would to any other poor wretch; but I could 
a few hours will show. Do you remember my j not be with you without longing hourly for your 
warning, Helen? What is this stranger to you J”; presence, which is now indispensable to my 
“But it is so sad!” with a heavy sob. “He | happiness. You know nothing of me,” he 
is so young to die—and so-—beautiful; and, 1> added, hastily, teeing that she was about to 
believe, that, had he lived, he would have j speak, “except that I ani a'fretful, sick man*-* 
achieved great things.” S and men never appear to advantage when they 

“ Had he lived!” They spoke of him, then, \ are sick. But Bolder knows all about me, of 
in tbo past tense. But a vigorous resolution i whom you oan ask any questions that you like, 
took possession of the young soldier at this mo- j I think you would like my mother and sister—j 
ment; and, lying there weak, helpless, almost \ I know that they would love you.” 

dying, he made up his mind to live —live forj; Miss Jimpson smiled rather inexplicably, aa 

this mysterious Helen, who had taken posses- $ she murmured, “But you know nothing of me,” 
sion of his entire being, and who manifested so l “I do not wish to know anything!” exclaimed 
deep an interest in him. All his prejudices * the lover, impatiently. 

were forgotten; henceforth, to him, she was i “Have you considered the difference, on ths 
transfigured into something young and beau-1 wrong side, between twenty-six and thirty- 
tiful, and he would live to love and win her. t five?” asked Helen, in a low tone. 

The hours wore slowly on; and all through \ Nine years! It came over him rather un* 

the night-watch sat the nurse, with bowed head, l expectedly—but youth was common, and sack 
and hand tightly clasped in the burning palm l woman were not; so, he answered, boldly, 
that closed so strongly upon it. “There is .no need to Consider’ it, for I view 

“He will live,” said the doctor, softly; and, i you through glasses that would make such an 
at that moment, the patient opened his eyes \ assertion ridiculous; but do not trifle with me 
and smiled upon them. Miss Jimpson tried in£ any longer, Helen; tell me in plain terms, yes, 
vain to withdraw her hand; and, finally, her $ or no.” 

head sank wearily down on the side of the bed. < “What an everlasting teaze you are!” ex* 
Both slept, and the doctor was the only watcher. | claimed Capt. Seffles, fairly worried out of an 
The lieutenant had determined to live—and $ unsatisfactory doze by the whispered remon- 
live he did. Ilis recovery, however, was very | strances over his neighbor’s couch. “ I should 
slow; and Miss Jimpson became a perfect slave f think Miss Jimpson would lose all patience with 
to all his whims. One afternoon, when no one J you! There she goes now, as mad as hops, 
suspected him of any evil intentions, or thought i When she says a thing isn’t good for you, why 
him strong enough to commit such an act of^ can’t you act like a man, and wait until it 
folly, he suddenly informed the lady of the in- * is? You must have been an awful baby to take 
tense nature of his regard for her, and besought ' care of!” 

some token of a return. “Sitfles,” replied Lieut. Ingworth, in answer 

The equilibrium of Miss Jimpson’s mind was : to this friendly reproof, “how your head ever 
well-nigh destroyed; but she replied as calmly got broken, is a mystery to me. I shouldn’t 
as possible, “These are the ravings of fever; ; think even a cannon-ball would penetrate it!” 
you mistake me for some other person—for some ! Tho door of Miss Jimpson’s sitting-room was 
young and beautiful girl, perhaps, to whom you open, and as the restless lieutenant watched 
are pledged for life.” ; for her reappearance, Dr. Bolder bent down 

“I am pledged to no one!” said the siok man, j over her with a caressing motion, and laying 
vehemently; “and I could not possibly mistake £ his hand on her head, said, “Poor child! you 
you for any one else. I have almost lived on the * look completely wearied out.” 
touch of your hand, and your half-murmured \ She burst into tears, and the wounded lover 
words; and but for the hope that I have dared 1 was half frantio to think that he could not go 
to cherish, I would have been dead long ago. \ and comfort her. That detestable old doctor! 
Why did you urge the doctor to preserve my > What business had he to hold her head? Very 
life, if you cared not to make it worth the l likely, though, the old fellow intended to marry 
keeping?” j*her himself—nothing moro probable; and when 

A deep blush overspread Miss Jimpson’s {the doctor Went his rounds that night, Lieut, 
dusky cheek; and Frank wickedly enjoyed her ^ Ingwortb’s fever was so much increased that 
embarrassment. < a nauseous dose, admirably calculated to put 

“I know, of course,” he continued, more l any thoughts of love out of his head, was pre- 
humbly, “ that you came to attend to me as you \ scribed and swallowed. 
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He did not hear Miss Jimpson’s conversation $ the happy lover became able to walk abont the 
with the doctor, or this would not have been \ ward, with hia arm in a sling, and his manly 
necessary. I figure showing to full advantage, he was a more 

<*What shall I do?’' she asked, with such a ■ attractive object than ever. But he was ex- 
a face of distress. “I was not prepared for^tremely troublesome; and poor Miss Jimpson 
anything of this kind!’ 1 

**Didn’t I object to receiving you?” asked 
the doctor, triumphantly. “ Didn’t I know that 
there would be something of this kind? And \ object of comment by having the state of things 
not only that, but I warned you against this very £ made known. 

man—so you went into it with your eyes open.” <; One morning, however, Lieut. Ingworth re- 
“Do, please, be reasonable,” she pleaded, > oeived a letter from home, and became so angry 
“and get me out of this difficulty. What do \ at its contents, that he was dangerous to ap- 
you advise me to do?” <; proach. Again and again he studied the ex- 

“I advise you, if you love the man, to marry s asperating words; and, finally, he confided his 
him.” ij troubles to Dr. Bolder. 

**Why, Dr. Bolder!” exclaimed his hearer,*! The letter was from his sister, Susan; and, 
in unfeigned surprise. 44 Marry a man of whom s after a few preliminaries, she proceeded to say: 
I know so little, whom I have only met in this ^ “An awful report has reached us respecting 
way?” s you, Frank; and mother has taken it so dread- 

i* There spoke the aristocrat and convention- % fully to heart, that she cannot even write to you. 
alist,” said the doctor, laughing, 44 not the whole- \ She wishes me to say, that you are accused of 
souled woman, who gave up—well, I won’t say l having engaged yourself to an elderly woman, 
what—to become a hospital nurse. But I hap -1 of unknown antecedents, almost old enough to 
pen to know something of this same 4 man;’ and £ be your mother; who is ugly in the extreme, and 
bis antecedents are perfectly irreproachable. whose only merit consists in nursing you during 
His mother and sister, who are his only near ^ your sickness. But you were not the only one 
relatives, are educated, refined women; and $ whom she took care of—did all the other pa- 
would not suffer even by comparison with j! tients fall in love with her? If you had been 
Miss—Jimpson. If I were a woman,” added \ here, old Miss Polly, with her boneset tea and 
the old gentleman, enthusiastically, 44 1 should ^ ‘yarbs,' would have looked upon you as a 
not only ‘fall in love’ with Frank Ingworth, but ^ perfect windfall in the nursing line—would you 
I should slay in love with him.” < have made her an offer of your hand and heart? 

f y/He seems to have bewitched even you,” J Why, Frank, this is even worse than the shat- 
said his companion, in amused surprise; “and \ tered arm, and much too dreadful to be tru£ 
it ^eems to me that my father’s daughter cannot $ You could not be such a goose! Do write and 
go wrong in following the advice of my father’s l tell me that it is all nonsense.” 


had her hands full in repressing his demon¬ 
strations; for, while she remained in the hos¬ 
pital, she did not wish to render herself an 


oldest friend.” 

Particularly,” observed the doctor, pro- 
vokingly, “when it happens to be in exact ac¬ 
cordance with her own inclinations.” 
i Then followed a lengthy argument, which 
the doctor settled by saying, decidedly, “No, 
no!—it will do him good; but let it go on for a 


while until we see what turns up.” 

The next day, Frank Ingworth seized Miss 
Jimpson's band in a very appropriating manner, 
as he whispered, “Mine, forever /” And Capt. 
Bellies grumbled that he monopolized Miss Jimp¬ 
son entirely too much, as that lady belonged to 
the public, and was not by any means a pri¬ 
vate concern. 

The lieutenant's eyes flashed ominously; and 
had he not been called to order by a very 
musical voice, a most edifying acknowledgment 


would have ensnod. 


The elder lady had so far overcome her feel¬ 
ings as to fill up her daughter’s sheet with a 
few curt sentences. “I cannot believe,” she 
wrote, “that the story is a true one of your 
attaching yourself to a woman fifteen years 
your senior, and of a ridiculous and forbidding 
appearance. I desire that the moment you arc 
able to travel, you will come to us—and in the 
meantime avoid, as much as possible, the per¬ 
son about whom these reports have arisen. No* 
such woman would ever be received by me as a 
daughter.” 

“Isn’t this enough to provoke a saint?” asked 
the excited lover. 

“ I do not know of any saint who is likely to 
be tried with it,” replied the doctor; “but it is 
rather an unpleasant business. I suppose you 
will give up Miss Jimpson in obedience to your* 
mother's wishes?” 


Jhe shattered arm mended rapidly; and when 5 “ Give up Helen!” he repeated, while he fairly 
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glared on the tormenting questioner; “I will 
give up everything else first!” 

“ She will, probably,” said the,doctor, “con¬ 
sider it her duty to release you from the engage¬ 
ment. No delicate-minded woman would Come 
between a mother and her son.” 

Poor fellow! he turned white, and would have 
fallen but for the doctor’s strong arm. Having 
deposited his patient on the bed, Dr. Bolder 
went in search of Miss Jimpson. The two were 
closeted together for a long while; and Lieut. 
Ingworth was informed that in the evening he 
would know Miss Jimpson's decision. 

That day, of course, was the longest in the 
year, although some distance from the twenty- 
first of June; but at length, Dr. Bolder whis¬ 
pered an invitation to the sitting-room. 

M!bs Jimpson was not visible; and in answer 
to his inquiring look, Dr. Bolder volunteered 
the information: “Miss Jimpson has left us.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed the unhappy man, with a 
face that rendered a glass of water necessary. 
“Am I never to hear from her again?” 

“Not from Miss Jimpson,” was the dis¬ 
couraging reply; “but here’s Miss Helen An¬ 
vers, who has come, in her stead, to explain 
matters better than I can do.” 

And as the young lady in question entered 
the room by one door, Dr. Bolder disappeared 
by another. 

“ Frank!” said a voice, that could belong only 
to Miss Jimpson, “will you forgive me?” 

In spite of his bewilderment, Lieut. Ingworth 
had presence of mind enough to seize the ap¬ 
parition before him, which was that of a girl of $ 
twenty, fresh and bright as a summer’s day, < 
with the delicate outline and violet eyes that ? 
belonged to Miss Jimpson, but minus the mole, c 
the black ribbon band, and the tawny com- s 
plexion. The dust-colored hair had changed to \ 
gold; and the light, graceful figure was set off to j 
advantage by a well-fitting dress that matched \ 
the eyes in color. j 

“I only wonder that I am not more sur- \ 
prised at it,” observed Frank, “and yet I < 


J have hid glimpses of the truth all along. 

;> Something would flash out continually, and I 
<; was constantly bewildered. But I will only 
^ ask one question—are promises made in the 
$ chrysalis state of Miss Jimpson to be con- 
ji sidered binding in the butterfly state of Miss 
> Helen Anvers?” 

The reply was rather unintelligible, and the 
young lady proceeded to her explanation as 
rapidly as possible. It seemed that Miss Helen ^ 
Anvers was rather an independent young lady 
of independent fortune, and becoming abso¬ 
lutely weary of having nothing to do, and, 
being her own mistress, excepting the condi¬ 
tional authority of an uncle and aunt, she de¬ 
termined to try a new mode of life. 

It had been very pleasant, also, to the courted 
heiress to be loved in spite of the apparent ab¬ 
sence of youth, and beauty, and wealth; ahd 
| the dream might have been continued a little 
^ longer but for that troublesome letter. It would 
s not answer to run the risk of making a breach 
| between Frank and his nearest relatives. 

1 People frequently have very inconvenient 
memories; and Capt. Seffles, to whom Frank, 
in a moment of weakness, confided the whole 
story of his hopes and fears, did not fail to re¬ 
mind his friend of his inconsistency, and to be 
amused at the recollection of the same much 
oftener than, in the lieutenant’s opinion, was 
either necessary or agreeable. Dr. Bolder, also, 
added his mite to the general confusion, by 
bringing to Helen’s mind her former assertion, 
that she “despised” the man upon whom she 
now bestowed so much of her time and atten¬ 
tion, until the compilers of these “fugitive 
thoughts” were voted a perfect nuisance. 

Mrs. Ingworth and Miss Susan were most 
agreeably surprised by the letter that Frank 
sent them in answer to their own; and a sight 
of the bride-elect only confirmed their pleasant! 
impressions. Dr. Bolder, however, has firmly! 
made up his mind to resist all applications from 
angels of mercy, unleBB they promise to “be¬ 
have as such and act accordingly.” 


JENNIE DEAN. 


BT MBS. P. 0. DOLE. 


Ol! btmnie, blithesome, Jennie Dean! 

One long, long year ago to-day, 

On yonder flower-enameled green, 

I crowned thee, darling, Queen of May l 
The flowers were blooming on the heath; 

The winds breathed oat their fragrance Dree, 
When joyously I placed this wreath 
Around thy brow so dear to me. 


Although a wreath of faded flowers, 

I fold it to my lonely breast, 

And dream of thee in thy bright bower*— 
Thy home of never-ending rest. 

Where shadowy hands will lilt the hair 
From off thy pore, angelic brow; 

And forms Chat shining garments wear, 
Will crown thee for an angel now. 
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This was how they parted. It was a sum¬ 
mer’s evening, and they stood in a vine-covered 
porch, he, tall and manly, holding her slight, 
drooping figure in his arms. A strong clasp it 
was, too, that encircled her waist with a pres¬ 
sure that said, “you are all mine.” Bending 
low over her, till his lips touched hers, he said, 

“You will never forget me? You are my own 
promised wife ?’* 

“All yours. I will never forget you,’* she 
answered. 

“I may be gone years, sweet one! Will you 
wait for me ?” 

“I will wait.” 

And, with a passionate embrace, he left her 
standing, white and still, in the pale moonlight, 
his firm, ringing step carrying him out to a 
new life, new scenes, the battle with the world; 
her trembling feet bearing her back to the old 
monotony, unbroken by the sunshine that had 
gladdened it—the light'of his love. 

She was very fair and pretty, and sixteen 
summers only had printed their warm kisses on 
her lips, when she stood in the porch on that 
moonlight evening. Her simple dress of cheap 
cotton print could not hido her graceful figure, 
and the soft curls shaded a sweet, girlish face; 
but the small hands were scarred with work; 
the rough seal of poverty was stamped on all 
her surroundings. 

They had been neighbors, these lovers, from 
the time when they were rocked in their baby 
,cradles; and they had grown up, side by side, 
knowing no pleasure that was not shared be¬ 
tween them. She was the only child of a 
widowed mother, the village seamstress; he 
boasting no higher origin than the parentage 
of the village schoolmaster afforded. But the 
monotony of life, in the obscure country town, 
had at last wearied the ambitious boy, and he 
had wrung from his father a reluctant consent 
to try his fortune in that world outside of his 
quiet home, of which he had heard much—seen 
nothing. He was of age, a man of fine intel¬ 
lectual promise, unpolished, but well-studied 
learning, full of hope, ambition, and courage, 
when he pressed his farewell kiss upon the lips 
of the maiden whose heart he had won. His 
father, a quiet, studious man, had mastered an 
422 ’ ■ 


immense fund of book-learning; and this, sifted 
and refined, cleared ef all useless dross, be had. 
imparted to his only son. A brother of hit 
mother’s, a lawyer in full practice, had con* 
sen ted to take the young man to his office on 
trial, and, “if there was any stuff in him, teach 
him the law;” and so loaving his father’s lonely 
home, his sweetheart’s breaking heart, Coleman 

Lee turned his back on L-to win a name 

and position in the world. 

Four years rolled away. The meek widow, 
whose needle had known but littlq rest for 
many weary years, lay at last in the little 
church-yard; the old schoolmaster, who had 
lost his son, had taken into his lonely house 
the widow’s child; and Coleman Lee was still 
far away from his village home. His letters to 
the fair-haired girl, whose heart he had won, 
were at first long and frequent; then they grew 
shorter, and came at longer intervals, and at 
last they ceased altogether, and she had learned 
the bitter lesson of neglect. To his father he 
wrote frequently, and she knew that be was 
rising in his profession; was admitted into the 
best society the city afforded; was becoming 
known, and earning a competent support; but 
no word of return to his father, or his old home, 
ever crept into his letters that were read with 
such sad hearts at L-. 

From the time when Helen Montgomery had 
turned from the vine-wreathed porch to enter 
her poor home, she had made a new resolution, 
which, through hard striving, she had kept. 
She had felt, bitterly, that her education and 
manners were far below the standard which he 
would seek in his wife, after he had lived in 

the great world outside of L-, and she had 

tasked her mind to reach the ideal image she 
had erected for a model. For six months, her 
life had no change from the monotony of house¬ 
hold drudgery, and aiding her mother in the 
weary routine of sewing; then she was orphaned, 
and the old schoolmaster opened his home for 
her. He had known of his son’s engagement, 
and he easily persuaded the gentle girl to oome 
to him in his lonely eottage. From the day 
when her foot first passed the threshold of her 
new home, a new life opened for Helen. Re¬ 
lieved from household work, only called upon 
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to superintend the labors ef the tidy servant, 
she gave her whole heart te study. The old 
schoolmaster who had eared a modeat income, 
and given up his school to a younger pedant, 
waa only too glad to pour from his fountain of 
learning a stream into this young, eager mind. 
As the conviction of Coleman’s faithlessness 
gained ground in Helen’s mind, she grew mere 
engrossed in her new studies; more eager to 
stifle the sorrow of her heart in the expanding 
intellect and cultivation of heir mind. So the 
four years crept away. 

It was summer again; and in the schoolmas¬ 
ter’s little cottage there are again ehanges. A 
gentleman from New York, a man of refinement 
and taste, has come for a few days fishing to 

L-, and has persnaded the old gentleman to 

give him Coleman’s room for a short stay. The 
days lengthened into weeks, the long summer 
Hrew to a close; but the visitor lingered. Then 
sorrow came; a lingering fever seized the feeble 
frame of the schoolmaster, and he sank to rest 
in the arms of the girl who had been his son’s 
promised wife. Four years, and the yonng girl 
stood in the parlor of the little eotiage, listening 
to another lover pleading for a plaee in her 
heart, the right to comfort her sorrow. In the 
room above lay the cold, still form of her only 
protector. This was how the postman found 
them. This was the missive he brought to the 
doubly bereaved girl, orphaned for the second 
time: 

“Dear Helen —I am writing to ask a release 
from the childish engagement which has, doubt¬ 
less, become irksome to you long ago. We were 
mere children when we parted, and doubtless 
you have ere this met with some one who will 
make your life happier than I can. For your 
long devotion to my father, I beg you will ac¬ 
cept my heartfelt thanks; and under all circum¬ 
stances believe me, Ever your friend, 

“Coleman Lee.” 

Two hours later, the answer was sent: 

“Your father was buried this morning. I 
shall be married to-morrow, and sail for Europe 
with my husband in a week. 

Helen Montgomery.” 

This was hdw they met. 

Mrs. Everard Curtis, leader, of .fashion, frivo¬ 
lous and empty-headed, was to give a great 
party. Everybody was invited, and everybody 
came. Mrs. Curtis, it was whispered, had a 
new star to introduce to the world of fashioB, a 
widow of her nephew, whose wealth and beauty 
were both subjects of comment and surmise* 


< The parlors were well filled when Coleman Lee, 
^ ome of Mrs. Curtis’ favbrite “cards,” came in. 
v “Now, my dear Mr. Lee,” said the gay hos¬ 
tess, fluttering up to the grave lawyer, “ I must 
introduce you to my niece. This is her first 
party sinoe eke left off her mourning. There 
she is now, nnder the center chandelier, ehat- 
tipg with Henry. Is she not lovely ?” 

■ Coleman looked. He saw a tall, gracefully- 
formed lady, dressed in olouds of soft, whit I 
lace, with diamonds sparkling on her throat 
and arms. Her fair hair, drooping from a 
jeweled comb, in rich glossy curls; her snowy 
complexion tinted with a faint peach-like glow 
on the cheeks; her large, soft eyes of the darkest 
| blue; the regular features—all made a vision 
j that was indeed lovely. 

^ “ So sad,” continued Mrs. Curtis, “ my nephew 

§ only lived a year after his marriage. Hied of 
$ malarious fever in Rome, three years ago. Come, 
\ let me introduce you.” 

“Mrs. Curtis, allow me to introduce one of 
my dearest frieods. Mr. Coleman Lee, Mrs. 
Curtis.” 

A tiny, white gloved-hand rested a moment 
on the lawyer’s spotless kid glove—and so they 
met. No vision of the vine-oovered porch crossed 
his mind, as he looked at the radiant woman be¬ 
fore him; but in her tars rang the parting words, 
as her eyes swept his grave features and tall 
| figure. 

I There was the usual amount of dancing, 
Imusio, small-talk and flirting; and the gay 
jj assemblage broke up, in the “wee, sma’ hours.” 
| “Aunt Martha,” and Helen drew her hostess 
| down en a sofa. “Don’t yawn; one minute be- 
£ fore we go to bed. Who is Coleman Lee ?” 

$ “One of ourjnost distinguished lawyers.” 

^ “Married?” 

1 “Ne. Now don’t breathe it, Nell, if I tell 
yon. He had a disappointment.” 

“When?” 

\ “Oh, ever so long ago. He was one of Lanra 
^ Holman’s most devoted admirers. You did not 
know her; she married old Watcorabe, and went 
to Paris. She flirted with everybody; but we 
all thought Coleman Lee had won her. Cer¬ 
tainly she encouraged him; but somehow she 
heard a story about some country girl he was 
. engaged to when he came here. Yon don't 
\ kp$w, perhapsi that he camo from the country; 
\ but when bis uncle died, and left him wealthy, 
\ of course, he gave up aU his old connections, 
s Lanra, however, beard something, and refused 
ij him. He has been grave, reserved, and almost 
£ a recluse ever since. Only a week after she 
$sent him off, bis und* died, and he heard of 
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the death of his father. Three eueh thaws In 
one week were enough to make any one solemn 
for awhile; but he ha$ surely had time Co re¬ 
cover in four years.” 

“Yes, one would think so;” and the beauty 
sauntered up stairs to bed. 

“So, this was the secret of my rejection,” she 
murmured, as she nestled down in the soft pil¬ 
lows; “he loved another, and that other* re¬ 
fused him. Perhaps he may meet a like fate 
again.” 

It was not an easy -task for Helen Curtis to 
win the man whose love had been hens in the 
past years. It was difficult to meet him, for 
he was absorbed in his professional duties, and 
cared but little for society, and the first few 
interviews were hard to gain. Then she met 
him everywhere; and it was not long before she 
knew that, as of old, her smile was the sunshine 
of his life. With pitiless resolution she drew 
him to her side. Every aid that dress could 
give her wonderful beauty she called into play; 
all the finish of manner her travels had be¬ 
stowed, 8he kept in graceful play for his eyes; 
for him she unfolded the cultivated intellect, 
till he was bewildered by her varied information 
and brilliant conversation; her rich voice poured 
forth its choicest songs for him; and, day by day, 
She folded round his heart new garlands of love 
and admiration. But while, at first, her aim 
was but to punish, as the game progressed, she, 
too, began to find mines of unsuspected worth 
and cultivation. Every interview strengthened 
her conviotion that this man, with expanded 
mind and heart contracted by the blow of a 
disappointed love, was not the boy who had 
bidden her farewell on the moonlit poroh eight 
years before. 

She was sitting alone in the parlon one even¬ 
ing, letting her fingers stray over the ivory keys 
of the grand piano, bringing oat little sns&ohes 
of melody, rippling variations, or brilliant pre- 
lades, as only practiced fingers can produce 
them in idle moments. Suddenly she swept 
tbe keys with a few rieh chords, and began to 
sing. Her voice filled the large rooms, as she 


n. poured out the full, clear notes, till slowly 
hording, she sank the strain into a German 
[song, in tbe minor key, a wail of forsaken love* 
| infinitely touching as she sang it, with tender 
1 expression and pathos. 

I She heard the door open, a step cross the 
room, and knew that Coleman Lee stood beside 
her; but she sang on till tbe song was finished, 
then turned to face him. 

Without one word to break the abrupt torrent, 

\ he told her of bis love, bending down to catch 
the expression of the faoe drooping to avoid his 
^eye. One part of the tale she had not hoped 
| to hear. Humble in his great love, he told her 
£ of the village-girl who had won his boyish pas- 
\ si on—-of the flirt who had spumed the mad love 
$ of his early manhood. He bared his heart to 
£ her, and she read how the sin and sorrow had 

I I purified and ennobled him, anjl as Bhe listened, 
the dream of revenge, which had filled htfr 
heart, was swept aside by his eloquence. 

“Coleman,” she said, as he paused, “do you 
remember when you and Helen were meeting 
one October day, years ago, how sbe fell and 
cut her forehead, and how you kissed the wound 
to soothe her sobs, and bound it up with your 
handkerchief ?” 

He only gased at her in amazement. 

“Be you remember?” she asked. 

“ Yes—but— 

“See,” she Said, raising the soft curls from 
^ her temple, and placing her finger on the scar, 
> “years later you wounded her heart more 
l sorely than the hard stone had wounded her 
| face.” 

| **Oh, Helen! can you forgive me?” 

i “Ah!” she sighed, smiling on him, “only 
; your kiss can heal tbe heart-wound, as in those 
; childish days your touch brought comfort.” 

Gently he wrapt her in his arms, and pressed 
: his lips to hers. Again, as in the vine-wreathed 

I ' porch, eight years before, he held her to his 
heart, and heard her answer his pleading with 
sweet words of promise; and thus the broken 
vows were renewed, the oil sorrow forgiven and 
* forgotten. 
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Ha ween three gtu of Merlins worth, 

Which monarebi seldom wear; 

Sweet, pure designs by Heaven wrought, 
So daintily and (Mr. 

1 do not speak of emerald stones, 

Mor ring* of tarnished gold, 


\ But Jewels Ur mere bright tbs® theee, 

•| Their worth hps ne’er been told; 

I ** Truth sweetly hangs upon his lips, 

While honors deck his brow; 

And love’s rich pearls Within his heart, 
For me alone doth glow. 
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A delicious Bummer day, such as I am so 
fond of writing about, so much fonder of enjoy¬ 
ing, after my own idle, profitless fashion; the 
very queen of all those bright days—the one to 
be looked back upon as the brightest and most 
beautiful, however cloudless and glorious any 
of the succeeding train might be. 

A little bay, along the picturesque Long Island 
shore, with lofty hills jutting out upon either 
side, and Hinging the shadows of their summer 
decorations far across the sunlit water, a stretch 
of groen lawn between, upon which the old 
mansion stood, with a pine woods towering up 
at the back, and always murmuring a solemn 
echo to the refrain of the waves. 

In front, the broad sweep of sparkling waters, 
dotted \«ith silver sails, and dazzling bright with 
the sunbeams, save where, at intervals, close to 
the shore, other cliffs, stately and vine-crowned, 
like those near the house, cast their pleasant 
shadows over the golden sheen. 

A merry party collected, by appointment, that 
morning at the bouse, had been picnicing on 
the hill-side, dancing on the smooth turf beneath, 
rowing along the shadowed shore, and enjoying 
one of those undisturbed gala days which occa¬ 
sionally brighten our lives with their Eden 
passage. 

The Bwectness of the late afternoon wore out; 
the last hours, perhaps the pleasantest of any, 
when everybody was too tired for further exer¬ 
tion, and they sat under the trees in little groups, 
talking idly, and listening to the dash of the 
waters against the rocks, as they seemed calling 
to Hie responsive voices of the pines. 

Then the glory of the sunset flamed up against 
the western sky, transformed every cloud and 
wave into rainbow-hued shallops, that sailed 
across sky and water, and seemed to meet in 
the broad distance, where the line of light lay 
most dazzling. 

When the brightness faded arose the pleasrfht 
confusion of separation and departure. Most of 
the party were to row back to the hotel, that 
was nestled out of sight in a curve of the shore 
a few miles lower down; and those who were 
to find a way homeward !>y another route, stood 
watching them as the little boats, with their 
gondola-like awnings* floated out upon the 
Vol. XLYII.— 26 


• waters, and gay voices rang back other words 

> of parting, glad as the eiyoyment of the past 
\ hours. 

5 There were, none of them, guests at the house 
| on the hill-side, so, where a path branched off to- 

> ward the main road, Katharine Hawdon paused 
^ to hear her friends* farewells and thanks for the 
s pleasure she bad afforded them. 

$ She stood still where they had left her, even 
j after the last of the group had disappeared, but 
^ not alone—Louis Summers was waiting to ac- 
j company her back to the house—then there 
j; must be still another parting, 
s He was looking silently at her as she leaned 
$ against the stiles in pleasant pensiveness, her 
\ cheeks still tinged with excitement, her eyes 
\ lookingly fairly black, as they always did after 
j any prolonged excitement, either of pleasure or 
>, painq and her fair hair breaking loose from its 
\ accustomed propriety into a thousand little 
^ ripples and curls that Boftencd her face into 

> a more girlish loveliness than it usually pos- 
s 6cssed. 

| Not a handsome face, irregular in feature and 
% contour, but something better than that—a bcau- 
ij tiful face from its strength and purity, and the 
i wonderful power of expression which broke 
$ from the grand soul within. 

$ Past the first impulsiveness of girlhood; past 
^ the wild romance and restlessness, and enter- 
\ ing upon the serenity of womanhood, like some 
jj virgin queen moving forward to the full posses- 

* sion of her royalty. 

\ I cannot tell how long Louis Summers would 
$ have stood watching her, albeit he was not a 
| man who usually lacked words, and those, too, 
\ that fitted rightly the exact moment; butKatha- 
| rine roused herself with a little start, and said, 
| “It had been such a plesant day.” 

I “Pleasant, indeed,” he returned; “but it has 

> passed so quickly.’* 

| She laughed a little. 

\ “Poor human nature must peep out,” she 
| said; “when we can complain of nothing else, 
$ we groan beoause the sun won’t stand still and 
; wait for our pleasure to end.” 

“But if you have enjoyed it, you must be 
; ; sorry to see it end,” he urged. 

“No,” replied Katharine; “I shall have 
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another pleasant memory; the day will grow 
even brighter as one looks back upon it.” 

“Then you hold it is a happiness to have 
enjoyed, even if the enjoyment did not last.” 

“Indeed I do! I think I could bear great 
suffering better if I had been happy before it. 
If there was only a cold monotony before the 
trouble came, I should feel that I had been 
cheated every way.” 

“And yet the belief i9, at least, as old as 
Dante, and we have his word for it that— 
‘Nesstm magglor dolore, 

Che ricordaret del tempo felice 
N el la. miseiio.’” 

* l Tennyson Bays it more sweetly,” returned 
she. 

“ ‘ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow Is remembering happier things.’ 
But I don’t choose to pin my faith on tho sleeve 
of either. Dante was sour and bitter; no man 
can be a proper judge who receives trouble in 
that spirit.” • 

“But by what argument do you defend your¬ 
self for disputing my grand hearted Tennyson?” 

And she laughed in the girlish tvay natural 
to her at times, that contrasted so prettily with 
her usual gravity which people mistook for 
pride. * 

“You know a prophet has no honor in his 
own country,” she answered; “a live poet must 
share the same fate among his contemporaries, 
I suppose.” 

He did not answer; his thoughts had gone 
away from the idle jesting of the moment; tho 
light in those clear, brown eyes deepened, and 
the voice had a lower tone as he said, 

“I believe it would be only pain for me 
to look back, if I thought this day must end 
here.” 

There was something so changed in the tone 
that Katharine’s gayety left her; the color flut¬ 
tered uneasily across her cheek; and after one 
shy glance at the earnest face bent toward her 
own, she stood silent, her hands unconsciously 
pulling at the wild rose they held—those fair, 
slender hands, so delicate, yet possessing so 
much character that a truo physiologist would 
have told from them the strength and pride, the 
true womanliness and gentleness which lay in 
her nature. 

“Katharine!” 

Only her name that he pronounced, but in an 
accent she had never before heard; and in that 
brief instant of conftision and bewilderment, 
Katharine Hawdon knew the truth, and the 
dream which had lain so quietly upon her soul, 
during the past weeks, that she had gained no 
perception of Its depth and intensity, burBt into 


unforwarned maturity like the sudden unfolding 
of an amaryllis to the sun. 

He wa9 clasping her hands, striving to look 
into her downcast eyes, uttering broken words 
of passionate strength that thrilled her very 
soul; but all the while, though neither noticed 
it, the summer roses dropped, one after another, 
from her hold under the pressure of his grasp. 

Beneath the waning glory of the June day 
they had passed into the brightness of the old 
world, which i9 still the new, and shall be so 
while any human hearts have power enough in 
their youth to open the charmed portals. 

How long they stood there and talked pro¬ 
bably neither could have told. Somewhere in 
your life—don’t be ashamed to own it—you, too, 
have passed through one of those indescribable 
seasons—at once brief as a rainbow flash and 
long as eternity. 

It was almost a year now since those two had 
first met, and been drawn toward each other, as 
people of kindred sympathies must be, when 
happily the chances of this life bring them 
wjthin responsive reach. 

Pleasant months during the gay winter in the 
city, where Katharine managed to keep herself 
free enough from the excitement about her, to 
have ample opportunity for quiet hours with 
such as made a deeper claim upon her life than 
the passing acquaintanceship of the time. Plea¬ 
sant weeks since, in the quiet of that sea-girt 
homestead, to which he had been a daily visitor, 
while the subtle chain which bound them grew 
narrower, until it had become fettered in the 
consummation of the present hour. 

No boy and girl love, which is usunlly as 
weak and undisciplined as it is fresh and beau¬ 
tiful—Louis Summers was thirty, and this was 
Katharine’s twenty-second birthday. 

Before the twilight had time to grow gray and 
sombre, when the sunset burned out, (he moon 
rose up and made the scene only a softer and 
holier day, and through its sweetness they 
walked slowly toward the old house. 

“You will not go to-night?” Katharine said. 

“Not if I may stay; I want to see your uncle. 
Ah'! there he is now, walking up and down the 
verandah.” 

Katharine could not meet anybody just then; 
s$ she stole way through the shrubbery to enter 
the house by another door, and Summers passed 
on toward the piazza. 

Mr. Howdon came down the steps as he ap¬ 
proached—an elderly man, gentlemanly and 
proud-looking, but with a bitterness' about the 
oompressed mouth, and lines on the narrow fore¬ 
head, which spoke plainly of a soured temper 
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and prejudices, stubborn as those of.all men 
with a lack of breadth in their frontal develop¬ 
ments, who must necessarily be incapable of 
viewing a subject upon more than one side. 

“Is that you. Summers?'’ he called out. “I 
began to think you were all drowned. What 
has become of the rest?” 

“All gone home, sir,” replied SuAmers, as he 
ascended the steps and stood by the old gentle¬ 
man’s side. 

“And where is Katharine? It is ages after 
the tea hour! Has she gone home with the 
people?” 

“No—no; she has just gone into the house.” 

“Not very polite to leave you, I should say! 
Come, we will go and find her, and see if it 
enters into her plans to give us any tea to¬ 
night.” 

“I want to speak to you first,” said Summers, 
not hesitating from any fear of the man; only 
from that hesitation which any proud heart feels 
at revealing its dearest secret. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hawdon, pleasantly enough; 
“speak then, bi^t don’t let it be a lawyer’s 
speech, for I am hungry.” 

“Your niece and I have had a long conver¬ 
sation-” c 

“Bless me, I don’t need to bo told that. 
Didn’t I say I had been waiting an hour and a 
half for my tea?” 

Summers was annoyed by the commonplaces 
which jarred upon his mood, but he was forced 
to laugh nevertheless. 

“To be brief, then, sir, she has given me per¬ 
mission to ask you if I may keep her always 
with me.” 

“The deuce she has!” cried Mr. Hawdon; 
but as his words and voice were alike crabbed, 
in good or ill-temper, it really was quite impos¬ 
sible to tell what sensation was uppermost in 
his mind. 

“You have known me for a long time,” pur¬ 
sued Summers; “my father was your friend.” 

“I know all you want to say, sir,” inter¬ 
rupted Mr. Hawdon; “so it’s of no use to go 
over it.” 

Summers began to look proud and stern. 

“Am I to understand that you disapprove—” 

“There you go,” again interrupted the mer¬ 
ciless old bachelor. “No, you are* Jo under¬ 
stand no suoh thing! I don’t know much about 
falling in lovo by experience; but I know you’re 
a splendid fellow, and Katharine’s a pearl—a 
pearl, sir; and if you want to be married, I say 
do it, and God bless you, that’s all.” 

Summers seized his hand with a variety of in¬ 
sane sounding ejaculations, then darted off. 


s “Where the deuce are you going now?” cried 
his host. 

$ “ Only a moment—Katharine—I want to see— 

5 to—” 

\ “No, you don’t!” exclaimed Mr. Hawdon, 
^resolutely catching his arm. “At this rate, I 
<! shall get no tea at all.” 

ij Hie pulled his guest unceremoniously into the 
j; hall, and never loosened his hold till they stood 
^ in the library, with Katharine visible in the 

> moonlight. 

* “Kate,” said the bachelor, “love is good, but 
^ tea is better; love is a commodity I should fancy 

> just as good cold as hot; tea isn’t—I want mine.” 
I He stalked on into the little room where the 
\ table was spread, ordered in the urn, scolded 
\ the servant, wrinkled up his face portentously, 
$ and looked as pleased as an overgrown school- 
s boy all the while. 

\ Oh! the deac, beautiful June evening, with 
\ the old house sanctified by the presence of that 
} dream; the long walk up and down the moon¬ 
lit shore; a night that had such glory as per- 
\ haps no coming evening might ever possess, 
j lighted by a moon which, perhaps, would never 
5 dazzle their eyes again—are there any human 
\ words which can describe it? 
s Somewhere in your life, you, too, who read, 
| have had, or shall have, an evening like that! 
< If the murmur of the scented wind died in a 
j wail over a place of graves; if the moon set 
j never to rise again; at least thank God you 
5 have known that hour! If you have yet to wait 
v for the charmed season, for the new voice of 

> the waters, the new glory of the night, pray 
\ that you may be worthy of the happiness if it 
s lasts; and pray, too, that if the holier destiny 
^ of renunciation and sacrifice are to be yours, 
<; that you may be worthy to wear the crown of 
^ thorns, which somewhere in eternity shall blos- 
£ som into fadeless roses. 

\ The next morning Summers was forced to 
^return to town; by the end of the week he 
| would be down—only a few days of separation. 

I; As the two stood on the verandah, uttering 
s the la9t parting, they repeated those words 

> again and again; only a few days, and neither 
\ could have assigned any reason for the chill 
\ pain they brought, a childish wiakness, not in 
j keeping with either character. 

I The oarriage was at the door* Mr. Hawdon 
\ had gone back into the library. 

\ “Good-by, darling,” Summers whispered; 

$ “expect me on Saturday.” 

S A servant came up the steps at that moment 
\ with a package of letters and papers in his 
} hand fresh from the post-office. 
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“Any letters for Miss Hawdon?” asked Som¬ 
mers, quickly. 

“Yes, sir, this one,” and the man held up 
the epistle, which Summers took, and he passed 
on. 

“At least I can mako you a parting gift,” he 
said, placing the letter in her hand. “God bless 
you, Katharine—my Katharine. Good-by.” 

He sprang into the carriage, and was driven 
rapidly down the avenue; Katharine stood 
watching until the vehicle disappeared down 
the high road, and then turned to enter the 
house, forgetful of the letter she held in her 
hand. 

At that instant her uncle’s voice sounded 
through the hall—sounded as Bhe had twice be¬ 
fore in her life heard it—harsh and broken, with 
terrible wrath and passion. 

“Katharine! Katharine Hawdon, I say!” 

She hurried through the hall, # wkile & sudden 
sickening horror seemed depriving her of all 
strength, and the moment required to reach the 
library appeared endless. 

Mr. Hawdon was standing in the middle of 
the room, grasping a letter in one hand, his 
face rigid and harsh with a rage which no com¬ 
mon event could have produced. 

“You have a letter, too!” he exclaimed; “so 
you know it!” 

She looked at him in dumb astonishment, 
glanced at the unfamiliar superscription of the 
envelope she held, and cried out, 

“What is it?” What is it?” 

“ That—that—your-£ 

lie could not go on; his passion actually 
seemed suffocating him. He hurried up and 
down the room gasping brokenly, 

“Read—your letter—your letter; I can’t tell 
you!” 

Katharine tore open the envelope, glanced 
down the blotted page, and then sank slowly 
into a chair, not fainting, for her glazed eyes 
stared always at the letter, and her lips moved 
in a vain attempt to articulate. 

He was not noticing her; he was not thinking 
of her, rushing up and down the room, mad 
with the disgrace which had come so near his 
own life; blind and dumb with the passion 
which surged through his soul, its fire increased 
by the recollection of past treachery, and the 
stern vows he had made for aotion, if ever again 
a crisis should arrive like that which had come 
now. 

This was what Katharine Hawdon read in 
the letter her lover had placed in her hand as a 
parting gift. 

It was a letter written in a prison—written 


ROSES. 

«: by her own brother, whom she had believed nq£ 
\ even in the country; and, worst of all, it was 
j the third time within the past three years that 
jj a letter, threatening sorrow and disgrace to all 
$ who bore his name, had reached that dwelling 
v from the self-same hand. 

S 

s He was in prison, arrested on a charge of 
i: forgery, and he wrote in all the abjectness of 
s a weak nature for mercy and help. Poor, weak 
$ fool, praying for mercy and help, and nobody 
to show it but that blinded, thunder-stricken 
\ girl, and that pitiless-looking man. 
n Only a few moments of that dumb anguish, 
i* and Katharine was tugging at her uncle’s arm, 

< crying out in a voice as unlike that which had 
| whispered under the moonlight of the past even- 
J ing, as if years instead of hours had elapsed. 

■I “Come, uncle, come! There is no time to 
^ lose; let us save him—save him!” 

^ He shook off her hold; his passion was too 
s great for him to note her agony. 

\ “If it was to save my own soul I wouldn’t 
? raise a finger,” he cried out. “Once I saved 
j him by paying a gambling debt—once I forgave 
J the forging of my own name. I swore an oath 
5 then, that if the third time came, it should find 
s me merciless—it does!” 

s “Uncle, uncle! For God’s sake—for my dead 
$ father’s sake!” 

*: “I swore an oath—I will keep it! No man 

s would be more inflexible than that creature’s 
$ father; cast him off as I do, the time has come.” 
>. Katharine started to her feet, the whirl and 
5 insanity left her senses, the quick, vigorous na¬ 
il ture reasserted itself. 

j; “Never!” she cried. “He is my brother. If 
^ shame comes to him, I bear it by his side; dis- 
i* grace, imprisonment, death; I will not leave 
!; him.” 

<» “So be it,” he answered, in a hard, sullen 
$ tone; “go with him, but remember, you leave 
£ me forever.” 

s From their early childhood that man had been 
i« a father to the brother and sister; this would 
^ be no ordinary parting of relatives; it was the 
s breaking up of home, of their lives; it was the 
| separation between parent and children. 

| “You won’t do this,” Katharine cried; “you 
\ can’t do it! Only listen to me; you shan’t go. 
Uncle, uncle! We are your children—the legacy 
of a dying man; time and again you have said 
so! You can’t cast your own son off! Uncle, 
uncle!” 

“If he had been my son I would not have 
. forgiven the first offence—I told you so! I have 
\ no right to screen him any longer, no more than 
$ I would to shield a murderer. I will not do it!” 
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“For God’s love, uncle! Only this time! < Expostulations and pleading on either side; 
Mercy! mercy! Our mother pleads for her a stern belief in his justice upholding the man; 
boy—your brother’s child! Think bow you $ only the thought that her brother called for help, 
loved him; how proud you were of him. It ^ and that it must be given at the expense of life 
isn’t too late; save him this onoe—this once!” ij itself, animating the woman—and thus they 
“Only to bring a deeper and move lasting $ parted, 
disgrace upon us all. Let me go, Katharine! jj The evening of that day, which had dawned 
Stop pulling at my coat! Sit down, I say! Are $ so brightly, found Katharine in the great city, 
you going mad?” $ as utterly separated from her past life, as if an 

She was past speech for a few moments. Ho £ earthquake had suddenly blotted the world from 
forced her into & chair, turning away from the ^ under her feet, but holding fast to her shat- 
white face and agonized eyes that stared into £ tered life with only one thought, one aim—her 
his own. jj brother! 

“Now listen to me,” ho said. “This man t; She could think now—could see what was to 
can’t keep out of crime. Freed now, he would ^ be done. It was too late to obtain admittance 
only do worse. He has taken an assumed name. ^ to the prison that night. She had the address 
Nobody knows that he is in this country. I tell ^ of her brother’s lawyer; she drove directly to 
you five years in prison will be mercy and not jj his office, only to find him gone; to spend 
cruelty to him.” j> hours in search of his home; to find herself in 

She struggled for strength, as if she battled 5 his presence at last; to meet with kindness and 
with some invisible foe. No tears yet to hu- $ sympathy, but little hope, 
manize her agony—voice enough at last to cry, ij Mr. Edwards knew the whole truth—the 
“Five years! So young! with bad men about ^ young man’s real name; these were the facts: 
him! coming out utterly hardened and lost! s Richard Hawdon had got himself into some 
Uncle! uncle! as you hope for God’s mercy, $ difficulty at Bordeaux, where ho had been sent 
show it to us!” ^ by his uncle, after settling the former forgery; 

“He is nothing to you—cast him off! You jj he had hurried to America with a party of reck- 
are my chiUL-I command you!” ^ less men; being afraid to go home, had spent a 

“Never! though ail the world bade me! $ few days in wild excess, and finally, being used 
Uncle, if a voice from heaven bade me, I j as an instrument by his designing companions, 
wouldn’t believe its truth! My brother—my c led to commit the forgery, anti left to be given 
brother, that I played with, that you loved so, ^ up to prompt detection, while they escaped with 
and said his prayers at your knees!” jj the spoils. 

The horrible tension of her nerves gave way; * The man whoso name had been forged was 
with one sob, on which life itself seemed going i an acquaintance of Mr. Hawdon—a stern, hard 
out, the tears leaped from her eyes, and pre- { man, who said only, that as tho truth could not 
served her tottering reason. . | transpire, and no disgrace would visit the family, 

She wept till she had no more tears left, and $ the best thing that could happen to the crea- 
then she said, brokenly, ^ ture was imprisonment. He new of the boy’s 

“I shall go—will you help me?” s former crimes, of his uncle’s resolve on that 

“Never!” and the voice was like a blow on ' occasion—it was his now. 
iron. \ To find this man was Katharine’s next step. 

“My God! what to do—how to do it!” $ She had seen.him often at his own house, and 

“You are of age; your ten thousand dollars $ at her uncle’s. She must go at once. Mr. 
lie in the bank, waiting for investment—take $ Edwards offered to accompany her. 
them; bring him out of prison; be dragged down £ “Better not,” she said; “let me see him 
to disgrace with him. You are nothing to me; { alone.” 

go to that forger, that thief—go!” $ He saw what looked like death in her face. 

She rose up cold and white. ^ He urged her to wait—to rest. She could no 

“I will go,” she said. “You have shown me \ more have done it than if a tornado had been 
the way; may God show you the mercy you will jj whirling her along. 

not show us!” s It was growing late for a seasonable visit, but 

“ You are ruining your life, Katharine; neither $ Katharine paid no attention to ordinary cere- 
heaven nor man can ask this sacrifice! Think \ monies. She drove to Mr. Winthrop’s house, 

of your engagement, -of your love-” l and was admitted to bis presence. 

“They belong to the old life,” she inter-{ I do not think she was eloquent in her plead- 
jmpted; “ the new one begins to-day.” s ing—soul and heart were too thoroughly racked 
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for that; but there was a look in her face which 
must have made itself felt to the dullest or most 
unfeeling capacity—a look which said, that 
while there was a chance of working, of strug¬ 
gling against the current, neither body or midd 
would give way; but when the irrevocable had 
come, there would be an end to the powers of 
both. 

He argued a long while; he yielded at last 
when she cried, “ You are not condemning a 
criminal to prison, you are giving a death-blow 
to a woman; you are not punishing the guilty, 
your are murdering the innocent!” 

Her look and tone fairly terrified the cold, 
worldly man. 

“Send your lawyer,” he exclaimed, “and I’ll, 
settle it! Good God! Miss Hawdon, don’t call 
me a murderer!” 

She tried to thank him; words were very hard 
to come; but the look in her eyes haunted him 
for weeks. 

Back, late as it was, to the lawyer; once in 
his house, the news spoken, and for a tune 
nature avenged itself for all it had undergone— 
Katharine fainted away, and tho rest of the 
night was a blank to her. 

But the next morning she was up and ready 
for action. She was spared that most harrow¬ 
ing of all visitations, the visit to the prison. 
She was only to sit down and be quiet, in a few 
hours her brother-would be restored to her. 

The house where the lawyer lived was in a 
quiet street, set back far enough to admit of a 
little garden in front—and Katharine went out 
there during her season of watching. 

As she stood m the path, she looked into tho 
street, and saw Louis Summers passing by. He 
was pausing at the gate; some business with 
Mr. Edwards called him, and not finding him 
at. his office, he had come to the house in search 
of him. 

When he was half way up the yard, he 6aw 
Katharine standing on the steps, whither she 
had retreated; and after the first look of in¬ 
credulous astouishment, he darted forward, call¬ 
ing her name, joyfully. 

She led the way into the house. Once in the 
parlor, and the door closed, she turned and re¬ 
garded him with a look which startled him from 
its revelation of the sad destiny that had come 
upon her. 

“My God, Katharine!” he exclaimed; “what 
is the matter—what are you doing here?” 

“I think to say farewell to you; although I 
did not know it when I came,” she answered. 

He stared at her in startled amazement. 

“What is it, Katharine—what is it?” . 


tsssj f ss.-rrs s^r^r 

\ “Shame—disgrace! They have passed so 
| close to me, Louis Summers, that. they have 
? scorched my very soul—they separate me from 
you.” 

When he cried out to her in a wild paroxysm 
^ of distress to speak intelligibly, she stood there 
and told him the whole story in a passive, stun¬ 
ned sort of way, that was more painful to hear 
than excitement could have made it. Told him 
\ everything, even to the fact that Bhe was cast 
^ off by her uncle; that she had no one in the 
^ world left to cling to but that weak, erring 
J; brother, to whom she must be a prop instead “ot 

I s finding in him the support which her woman's 
nature required. 

Even in that moment the affairs of the world 
\ without pressed bo close upon him that he had 
\ no time to spare; every moment wasted jeopar- 
| dized almost a human life, and it was necessary 
j. that he should be gone. 

J “Katharine,” he cried, “did you think this 
< would part us, child? Child, will you trust me 
< till to-morrow ?” 

!; “Till the end of my life,” she answered, 
s “Wait here then—I must go. To-morrow, 

^ Katharine.” 

$ A few more words of consolation, and he left 
s her—left her with her chaotic woild once more 
; struggling into life and bloom. All was not lost; 
5 his love, his guidance were left her still. 

\ Before the afternoon was gone, Katharine 
$ Hawdon and her brother met once more. I do 
not wish to describe that first interview—similar 
< scenes have been written of times enough. 

J He was very penitent—the penitence of a 
s weak nature with a fund of stolid obstinacy at 
^ tho bottom. He looked worn and ill, but boyish 
} to a degree; although he was but a year younger 
\ than Katharine. 

There was not strength enough in his cha¬ 
racter for any earnest principles to take root 
there. He must be whatever circumstances and 
association made him. He was by no means 
j a fool; a handsome young fellow, with a pretty 
\ gift of language, and glimpses enough of ability, 
J if any one of the gleams of talent could have 
$ been sufficiently developed for any beneficial 
J result. Incorrigibly indolent; always meaning 
J to do better to-morrow; feeling by some mys- 
S terious mental analysis a sense of injury and 
\ wrong toward the whole world, from troubles 
j which had risen solely from his own vicious 
Shabits—fretful—headstrong. Oh! neither time 
' nor trouble had changed, or would change him. 
J Katharine saw that before the first hour of their 
i meeting was gone. 

\ Of course, there was enough to be said on 
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both sides. There was the work of living before < 
them; and the question arose, how was life to ^ 
be met? | 

When Richard knew the truth, that his uncle s 
had cast them off together, his anger mastered ij 
his penitence; but Katharine would not argue j: 
or listen there. ^ 

Richard wished to go away at once—any- \ 
where—Europe. Katharine had some money ,< 
left. He could find employment. Only to be j 
gone from that fatal city, and beyond the possi- j 
bility of being followed with stories of his own \ 
misconduct and guilt. £ 

Katharine could form no plan then—she was <; 
waiting for Summers. Sitting there in their J 
quiet room, with the twilight about them, she $ 
told her brother of this dear one, and the change > 
he had brought into her whole existence. At jv 
first Richard was deeply indignant that she $ 
should think of nnybody but him; that this man 
should know his secret; but he grew calm after 
awhile, was glad to have a firm hand to lean ;> 
upon, and sat down to wait his arrival. •: 

The twilight passed and the evening came, but " 
Louis Summers did not arrive. Wlicu the bells : 
pealed out midnight, Richard was asleep in his 
chamber, and Katharine still sat there, not ex-; 
pecting now, but trying to find reasons for her i* 
disappointment. „ $ 

There was a vague chill at her heart, but no 
distrust. She grew very cold and faint—that J 
was the reaction after all she had endured. ^ 

Aud while she watched and counted the 
strokes of the clock, feeling the chill and trem- ; 
bling increase, a distant village was aroused i 
from its quiet by a terrible tumult—a railway J 
train had met with an accident, aud the dead > 
and dying filled chambers which a little while 
before had been calm with the slumber of happy $ 
hearts. - 

But of all this Katharine could have no per- , 
ception; only the chill at her heart increased, 5 
and at last she crept away to her bed to find 
an oblivion for the hours that must pass be- I 
tween then and the morning. I 

It came—the beautiful June morning—came :• 
and passed, and the day followed—but no tid- 
ings. Another and another came, till a week < 
was gone, but no step sounded in the dwelling, | 
no hope came to Katharine. ^ < 

At first Richard pitied her, then his old rest- \ 
lessness came up—he was wild to bo gone. ■ 
This man had shrunk from them like the rest of \ 
the world—Katharine must make up her mind $ 
to that. j 

She could not go away. When she counted > 
tip the days that had elapsed, she was almost J 


mad; but she sould not go—a little longer—an* 
other respite! 

Richard was sick of confinement; he began 
to go out after nightfall; doubtful-looking men 
came to the house several times in Bearch of 
him; late in the evening he would return, and 
Katharine saw that he had been drinking. 

This would not do—she must save him at 
least. They made preparations to go away; 
not to Europe—Katharine would not hear to 
that; to South America, where she had a few 
kind friends, who would assist them. 

At last Summers’ name was dead between 
them. Richard understood, that however long 
their lives might endure, that name was never 
to* be uttered again. 

Katharine saw that she could wait no longer. 
For a season her heart and her duty had fought 
a hard battle—but it was over now. She would 
take her brother's hand, and lead him away 
from the temptation and guilt of his past life. 

For days and days she had refused to mark 
the passage of time. Each morning she had 
clung with new tenacity to the hope of seeing 
a rainbow upon the gulf of her life before 
the day faded. Each night sho had pressed 
eagerly forward to slumber, that she might the 
sooner escape the hours which must intervene 
before it would be possible to catch up a fresh 
hope, and hold a new vigil. 

There was no bitterness in her soul; sho did 
not bate or despise the man she had loved; she 
would not allow herself to acknowledge that he 
had acted weakly in shrinking from her side, 
after ho had taken time to consider the injury 
that might blight his own life if he linked him¬ 
self with her and hers. It was necessary for 
her soul’s peace, nay, its safety, that the god 
of its worship should not be stricken down from 
its pedestal; and, by the strange power of her 
woman’s nature, she kept it erect in spite of 
doubt, silence, everything—kept it sacred still. 

This thing is possible to certain men and 
women; not to all, but to a few—this I know. 

It seemed to Katharine that in sacrificing 
herself to her brother she had Baved him; but 
justice still demanded its victim, and she must 
suffer for the wrongs whose consequences she 
had removed from his path. Her life had nar¬ 
rowed to the round his would have taken in the 
prison; she must submit to her captivity, and. 
perhaps, even before she stepped from this 
world, an angel would open the door of*hv.- 
dungeon and let the sunlight in upon her soul 
once more. 

They were ready to go; Richard would nst 
permit her to cemmunioate even with Mr. Ed- 
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wards; she wrote him only a few broken lines * one, never left her; but she had ceased to look 
of thanks. * forward to the time when an angel should open 

It so chanced that under the name Richard \ the door; ceased to think much of herself where 
had assumed, two persons sailed for Europe on $ this world was concerned; persistently blind to 
the very day that Katharine and he stood upon jj the thought of a future; living in her little round 
the deck of the vessel and watched the last \ of present days, and not murmuring, 
sight of the familiar land fade, and turned their i Now the end was at hand; beneath those fer- 
thoughts toward the tropical shores where they ^ vid skies, Richard Hawdon’s misused, cramped, 
sought a haven. I listless soul was going forth to the Infinite. 

Two years went by in that isolation from the \ There was Katharine still—the same Katharine 
world of their past. < —soothing and watching, and doing much for 

The refuge they found near the quaint, sleepy j the diseased spirit, at least, if she could not help 
old city of Carthagena was, at least, a safe one. \ the shattered body. 

They had not been called upon to wrestle with } But she was not to bear that last trouble 
the loathsome ills of actual poverty; Richard \ alone. Every landward wind blew nearer the 
had employment on the estate; Katharine taught J sails that brought the resurrection of her hopes; 
two little children, and was companion to the $ the angel who should open her prison doors 
commonplace old pair into whose service they \ stood upon the threshold; but sh# know it not. 
had entered, and whose minds had never fatigued J For Louis Summers did come; and in that 
themselves with curiosity enough to question ^ silent retreat he found Katharine walking up 
why and wherefore the orphans were there; \ and down in the garden amid the freshness of 
content to suppose that circumstances rendered ^ evening. 

it necessary for them to earn their livelihood, \ She looked up and saw him standing there, 
and they preferred to do it as far as possible j Someway there was neither surprise or wonder 
from their early home. \ in her mind, only the thought which had lain 

But Richard Iiawdon had not will enough to J on her heart all that time took words and cried 
persist in a course that would have led to re- $ out, 

formation, and a cleansing of his soul from its $ “The prison doors are open. Louis! Louis!” 
diseases. s Through all she had believed in him—believed 

He was ashamed to go back to his native $ in him even at the worst; and now she heard 
land—Katharine’s influence and his retired life i the story of that accident which had left him, 
kept him safe from wrong which could meet > for weeks, with only a faint struggling life in 
with actual punishment—but ho chose to fret his frame, met when he was hurrying for his 
over his thwarted youth, his broken hopes; to \ mother to come and watch over his Katharine, 
call himself accursed; to brood over his evil ^ Then the search when life came back - r no tidings 
deeds, and pity himself therefor, and to be- ^ any where but the names of the people who had 
lieve that no mortal had ever been stricken by J; gone to Europe. 

a series of such dire calamities as he. v He followed—followed from one country to 

He drank, by way of consolation; Katharine jj another—always on their track, and always too 
could not keep him from indulging in the vice, £late to overtake them; and when he did, more 
but she did keep him within a sort of limit. ^ than a year had gone, and he stood face to face 
Fortunately, he did no hftrm to any one but him- J with them to find strangers, 
self, and, really, it seemed little matter by what | Back to America—another illness; then a 
means the deformed, thwarted life was trans- jj weary time of vain search, joined in by Mr. 
ferred to another sphere, where, at least, the ^ Hawdon, who had grown to the full as anxious 
mastery of the flesh would bo done away. \ and mad as he. 

And Katharine lived on, and did not falter, j Chance—so men call it—let us have faith 
though the heat of those tropical skies could } enough for once to say, God’s providence, at last 
never warm her heart into comfort, nor the jj threw in his way the captain of the ship, with 
voice of the scented wind bring back the joy- jj whom the brother and sister bad sailed. Since 
ousness of youth. I then only time enough for the tedious journey 

She simply lived for others, and this complete j had elapsed. He came, not only to cherish 
abnegation had, at least, one sort of reward, the b Katharine, but to bring words of peace and 
heavy pressure of pain gradually slipped from > reconciliation from the old man in his lonely 
her heart. j home. 

• The odd feeling' that she was enduring the j Katharine went to prepare Richard; she 
captivity, from which she had saved the erring J broke it all to him gently as possible. Weak 
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TO LET.— BY THE SEA. 


as he was, he could be raised upon nis pillows 
and call for Summers—be must see him at once. 

Thee the pair stood bj his bed and listened 
to his eager words—words of thankfulness at 
last; a^d after a time the yearning for home 
came up, ahd all his cry was, 

“Home! I shall go home!” 

•‘As soon as you are'able,” Summers said. 

He slept a little with that promise in his \ 
mind, clamping their two hands in his own. The j 
purple and gold of the sunset swept in; the \ 
traces of illness seemed to fade from his face; \ 
a new peace settled over it; he looked as he \ 
had years bAck, in his innocent boyhood, and; 
he woke with that dear thought on his lips. ; 

“I am going home,” he said, rather faintly. S 


“Kiss me, Katy, dear. Louis, brother, raise me 
up.” 

They raised him higher on the pillows; Sum¬ 
mers saw the sudden perception of the truth 
startle Katharine, and gathered her to his side. 

“I am going home!” repeated Richard, while 
his hands clung closer to theirs; but the great 
eyes wandered a little now; “going home—an¬ 
other trial at life.” 

His head drooped suddenly; the eyes grew 
fixed; but the smile did not fade from his lips. 
He had gone home—gone to make a new trial of 
life, let us hope, in the land where the teachers 
are God's angels, and more merciful still, the 
blessed saints who once knew the struggles of 
mortality hero below. 


TO LET. 


BT JOSEPHINE POL LAUD. 


T<*leli our old home! where wo’ve loved and we’ve played; < Close the door! love is Jealous! and would not disclose 
The altar on which our affections were laid; ' To the eye of a stranger its joys or its woes, 

Whose inceuse, arising, urged Heaven to bless s Where they the bright hue of a rose might discern, ‘ 

This precious ubodc of our heart’s happiness. >. 1 see but the shade of a funeral urn. 

To letl our old homo! too painful the truth; \ But this is my room, where in childhood I slept, 

How can 1 forsake thee, dear homo of Ay youth 1 \ When out of the truudle-bed proudly I stepped; 

The wails with love's music are echoing yet— s And while my bright fancies tho hours beguiled, 

Const thou fancy I leave it without a regret? ^ Tho heart of a woman had entered the child. 

I must turn from the dwelling—my dwelling no more; ^ What droams of ambition came into my head, 

The foot of a stranger will tread on tho floor; S As I rested each night on my love-guarded bod! 

And careless alike if I joy or 1 grieve, \ How many the hopes, and how many the fears, 

Make a home for himself; of the home that I leave. > That mingled their raiubow-hucs over the yo:irs. 

Full oft to this place shall my spirit repair, $ Whore meet the dear circle that gathoredof yore, 

And glide through the halls, and ascend every stair: jj Within the dear home thjt is ours no more? 

Though fate has expelled mo, I’ll haunt the dear spot, 5; I call—do they hear me? I call, but in vuin; 

And the hand of a stranger shall trouble me not. jj For Death, the destroyer, has severed the chain. 

One room to sad memories still sacred I hold; s They are with me in spirit—we meet as of yore, 

For over its threshold a shadow there rollod; s The painful mutations of life to deplore. 

And, chilled to tho heart with sob-grieving breath, £ Our hearts are as one, and we weep with regret, 

We stood in the terrible presence of Death. * That our home, the dear home that we love, Is to letl 


BY THE SEA. 


BY EMMA 8. 8TIL1EL1. 


Alokb I wander by the sea; 

Its crested waves to welcome me, 
Spnrklo and glow, 

And murmur low, 

And dap white hands exultingly. 

They fling their gold sands at my feet- 
Such treasures J>ring they unto mo; 
Then, crowned with foam, 

Af .r they roam, 

Ami coino lwk fawning lovingly. 

From f. *gr t:it bits of odorous wood, 
Waf e ’. dimes far o’er tho sea. 


I breathe tho balm 

Of a tropic calm. 

And wait my ship to come to me. 

Ah! waiting ships to come to me! 

Will not the goldeu hours pass by, 

And fall the night, 

And visions bright. 

Flit but as meteors o’er the sky? 

Ah! luring waves, and sands, and shellst 
I’ll turn from ye all mournfully! 

But whether sad. 

Or whether glad, 
ril wait uo ships to come to mo. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mistbess Shore went to the alderman's ball. 
Her husband had been taken out of town on 
some important business, and, always eager for 
pleasure, the young wife found her way to the 
festival with some of her city friends. It was 
a great occasion for the people, who, for the 
first time, began to partake somewhat of the 
Bunshine which always follows a popular sover¬ 
eign. The king was not only to grace the ball 
with his presence, but lead off the first dance 
with the mayor’s wife. After that sacrifice— 
for the lady was by no means a Venus—the 
gay monarch felt at liberty to devote himself 
to the gayest and prettiest in the room without 
reserve, and his second galliard was danced 
with the jeweler’s wife. 

When Jane was led out in the presence of 
that thronged assembly, the wonderful beauty 
of her face, and the natural elegance which 
nature sometimes supplies even to the unedu¬ 
cated, seemed, for the first time, completely 
mated; for in‘his whole kingdom there was not 
a man who compared in physical strength and 
beauty with King Edward. To tho supremo 
loveliness of the woman was now added the 
soft charm of modest confusion. When Jane 
stood, for a moment, with her hand in that of 
the young monarch, waiting for the music, her 
white eyelids drooped till their long, curling 
lashes swept a cheek burning with the rich 
scarlet of mingled pride and shyness; a smile 
quivered about her exquisite mouth, and her 
whole frame thrilled with a feeling which was 
half terror, half delight. 

She heard whispers of admiration, and less 
charitable comments, sweeping through ’tho 
room with breeze-like fullness. Some young 
lordlings, who had followed Edward from the 
court, were loud in their admiration, which 
brought the blood still more richly to her 
cheeks. Dancing is but a natural Response to 
music, and, often untaught, is more harmonious 
than art can make it. Grace of movement was 
one of the peculiar gifts which seemed to raise 
this woman out of her plebeian birth, and match 
434 


^ her with royalty itself. No queen ever danced 
$ with the floating lightness with which this re- 
j; splendent creature swept the room. At first 
s her eyes were downcast, and her motion timid, 
5 but as the music thrilled her, every curve of 
!; her body swayed to the fatality of motion. The 
l drooping head rose proudly; her blue eyes were 
;> uplifted; her red lips broke apart with smiles, 

> and you could imagine the warm breath panting 
•j through like perfume from the heart of a dis- 
$ turbed rose. 

^ Edward saw all this, and smiled over it, 
^ never doubting that it was his presence which 
j had kindled up her beauty into such marvelous 
£ perfection. When the dance was concluded, he 
^ stooped and whispered something that sent a 
I; swift rush of starlet over her neck and face. 

She looked up a little frightened, and seemed 
J about to break from him. Then he spoke 
I; gravely, if not with a voice of command, which 
j sent the color slowly from her face, and her 
ij eyes absolutely filled with tears. 

Edward led her away, not toward the dais, 
5 which was surrounded by city dignitaries, but 
{through the* heart of the crowd, and into the 
I; recess of a window, from which the citizens fell 
■j back, leaving them so far alone that no one 
5 could hear a word of the earnest talk with 
i; which he addressed her. But those who looked 
| on saw that as his eyes kindled, and his fine 
$ countenance flushed eagerly, she turned white, 
i; and her lips trembled, as if some grievous trou- 
^ ble disturbed them. 

J “To-morrow,” said the king, ns he led her 
J away, when the music rang forth a fresh chal- 
• lenge to the dancers, “to-morrow I shall come 
^ to the river side, disguised as a boatman, with 
i a pair of sculls; be at the steps as the sun goes 
< down on the bosom of the river, and quite 
S alone; you will learn to hear how much your 
\ king lores you without trembling like a snared 
5 bird. Say, sweet bonnibel, will you come?” 

} “It is wrong—it is wicked,” she pleaded. 

> “What, wrong and wicked to obey your 
j sovereign lord, when he consents to disguise 
s himself as a menial, for the bare pleasure of 
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looking on that face, unmarked by the hungry ^ she declined all these attentions, and stood aside 
glances that devour us now? Nay, sweet- J sorrowfully watching the king and the partner 
heart, where is the harm in a quiet hour on the j who had supplanted her, as in her inexperience , 
Thames?” \ she dreaded. One sentence Edward addressed 

“Nay, there is no harm, I know that well \ her in passing, 
enough; yet I dare not tell him” she * cried, s s “To-morrow, and at sunset.” 
shivering, and almost in tears. J Her heart leaped to his voice, and a bright 

The king laughed so loud that the throng all > smile answered him. She watchod his tall 
around him smiled in company. \ figure as it towered above the crowd; and when 

“Tell him —why no. If there is, as you so jj ho passed out, the room grew dim and dark 
prettily say, no harm, why tell any one?” j around her. She longed to be at home—at 
“But—but what will her majesty, the queen, home and alone; the music jarred on her ear; 
say?” | the very courtesies of those who surrounded 

“Nothing; because I shall not tell her, sweet { her seemed coarse and rude, 
fbonnibel!” \ Jane went home early. After dancing with 

“But she might find out and bo angry.” j the greatest and handsomest men of the age, 
Again Edward laughed, and now there was £ she rejected all meaner partners, and left the 
a shade of sarcasm in his merriment; but ho j coarser gayety which followed Edward’s depar- 
made no reply, not exactly wishing to speak $ ture with something like conthmpL On reach- 
out the scornful certainty which he felt that > ing home, this weak, bewildered creature went 
Elizabeth would be prudently blind to any folly % instantly to her own room, locked the door, and 
of this kind that he might fall into. $ examined herself, with fluttering delight, in a 

“Come,” he said, pressing the fair hand in i; little steel mirror which was the glory of her 
his, “one more galliard, and then the pleasure < bedroom. The reflection thrown back upon 
of the evening is over. I sec your city dames i; her brought a world of smiles to her lovely 
frowning even now, because the king chooses J mouth; the dress of blue taffety, cut square 
to be happy in his own way. AVhy is it that s at the bosom, and edged with a narrow' band 
aldermen always have ill-favored spouses, I j of ermine, was simple and becoming; a string 
wonder? Come—come, the next ten minutes ^ of pearls, taken from ber husband's store with 
are ours at least.” s some misgiviug, lay like newly-fallen hail-stones 

Again the dance commenced, and the gold- J on the snow of her white and exquisitely formed 
smith’s wife was still honored by the king, ^ neck; long hanging sleeves, lined with white, 
much to the discontent of those city dames $ swept down from her shoulders, leaving the 
who sat in awkward state watching them from J white arms bare. Thus much Jane could see 
around the dais. Now whispers, low and Big- ^ of her own garments, and the picture, incom- 
nificant, ran from lip to lip, sounding forth s plete as it was, satisfied her. She turned away 
praises of the king, and cold censure of the \ from the mirror smiling, and bathed in blushes, 
woman who kept him from those proper atten- ^ “To-morrow,” she whispered, “to-morrow I 
tions all were hungering for. s shall see him again. He will come all alone, 

That dance over, and Jane’s triumph of the like any common boatman, and all for me—for 
evening closed; she was left neglected among s me!” 

the neighbors who had escorted her to the s Jane sat down upon a low chair, and, clasp- 
ball, and saw, with a heavy heart, the young \ ing both hands over her knees, rocked herself 
monarch take out first one, and then another > to and fro in silent exaltation. She forgot her 
of the proud city dames, who had drawn back s liusbaud, everything, in the thoughts that had 
so scornfully when she approached the place ^ been swelling about her heart for days, and 
of honor appropriated to the authorities of Lon- i; now broke all bounds. 

don. ^ “lie loves me, and I am beautiful!” she 

Edward’s manner with women was always ij would whisper to herself, blushing as tlie words 
gallant and dashingly impressive. He could >, stirred her lip3. “This is what people mean 
not*have spent an hour with his own grand- •! when they talk of happiness. Now I know- 
mother without throwing a shade of gallantry j now I know. Love, love! Did ho speak of 
into his manner. Jane stood among the crowd ji that, and I married?” 

* and watched him as he led forth a stately dame, \ Here the poor woman suddenly unlocked too 
and, with bowed head and smiling lips, com- i; hands clasped over her knees, and they toll 
menced another dance. Many of her own class ^ helplessly by her side. 

would have shared the galliard with her; but $ “Oh! what will he say?—what will he do?” 
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she cried out piteously. “I dare not go—I will j 
not.” j 

Then came back a memory of those soft j 
words, soft but impressive, almost commanding | 
while they sued; and again she fell into a be- < 
wildering dream, half ecstasy, half terror; and • 
so the night wore on, and at last she fell asleep l 
from pure exhaustion. 5 

The next day dawned, deepened, and died \ 
away in a warm crimson sunset, sq beautiful, * 
that heaven itself seemed luring that unhappy $ 
woman out to the river. Many a time that day \ 
she resolved to stay at home, and forget the \ 
gleam of forbidden glory that had dawned upon | 
her. < 

“I will stay here, meekly and prayerfully, \ 
as befits a woman who has harbored sinful | 
thoughts. When my husband comes, I must ? 
tell him all, and he will make me strong. This |j 
she said over and over again; yet in the depths ^ 
of her heart lay a resolve, secret, and probably •; 
unacknowledged even by herself, to go forth on < 
the perilous expedition proposed to her. 5 

When tho sunset came, and the Thames was i 
red with its dying fires, the temptation which 5 
had clung around this weak woman all day, 5 
grew strong and mastered her. She went up % 
stairs, put on a wimple of dark cloth, and a \ 
corresponding dress. It was singular, but Jane i 
did not once look in the glass while making \ 
this simple toilet. Was she ashamed to meet j 
her own face, or, feeling how pale that face i 
must be, did she fear to encounter tho change \ 
that was there? > 

She looked around her bedroom, before going j 
out, with vague regretfulness. 

“What if William should come while I 
away,” she thought, “and find the house empty ? 1 
But he will not—he will not. Three days yet re- j 
main—I will go. Yes, yes, I will go; but not \ 
in disobedience, not with a thought of wrong 5 
to any one. I will tell the king all this; tell | 
him how my heart aches, how ashamed I feel. > 
He is grand, he is noble, and will see how* < 
right it is that I should go home and never see \ 
him again. This once I will meet him; but \ 
only for that—only for that. Ho may under- j 
stand how wrong it is, and how much I love my j 
husband.” ^ 

Here tho unhappy woman burst into a flood \ 
of bitter tears, and began to wring her hands, J 
feeling in the depths of her heart what mockery * 
was in the words she had spoken. £ 

The twilight deepened, turning the crimson J 
haze into a deep purple gloom before that > 
woman left her home. A strange feeling of< 
reluctance seized upon her; she walked over > 


the house sadly, and with tears in her eyes. It 
seemed as if she were taking a farewell, yet it 
had never entered her mind to desert that 
home, or be absent when its master returnod. 
Still this strange, unreasoning sadness held her 
fast, afid she left her home pale as death, and 
shivering with vague terror. 


• CHAPTER VIII. 

The day after Jane Shore left her home with 
so much reluctance, John Halstead, tho man 
who had married Shore’s sister, rode forth from 
the city against his usual habit, quite unat¬ 
tended. Halstead often made journeys into the • 
country, visiting such seaports as were con¬ 
nected with his traffic; but he usually traveled 
in some state, with at least one well fed re¬ 
tainer riding behind him, for he was a man of 
note among the city merchants, and, enjoying 
court patronage, took some pains to back up 
his prosperity with becoming liberality. Now 
he traveled alone, and left the city in the very 
gray of the morning, as if afraid that his move¬ 
ments might be commented on. The horse he 
rode was a stout gray, well suited to hard toil, 
plainly caparisoned, and of that common ap¬ 
pearance which challenges no curiosity. Thus, 
in his sad-colored clothes, with a leathern bag 
strapped behind his saddle, and a light battle- 
axe just visible at the bow, there was nothing 
to distinguish this man from any respectable 
wayfarer that pursued business or pleasure on 
the road. Still had you paused to examine the 
man well, some doubt‘must have arisen with 
regard to his calling. Within the city and its 
vicinity he rode heavily, with rounded shoul¬ 
ders, and an uncertain scat on the saddle; but 
when he came into the open country, and felt 
the fresh breezes from heath and hill blowing 
over him, that tall form rose erectly in its seat 
and unconsciously took a military air. With 
one hand on the haft of his battle-axe, Hal¬ 
stead rode forward like an officer in command 
of victorious troops. All tho sluggish thralls of 
trade broke from him; his countenance cleared; 
his keen eye brightened, and away he went 
over the country with a speed that no one would 
have expected from the gray horse, which was, 
in fact, like its master* full of strength an<^ in¬ 
domitable energy. 

About noon, the traveler found himself in 
front of a small hostelry standing by the way- 
side—a structure of huge cross beams, rough 
stone and square windows, which seemed to 
blink drearily at tho sunshine from beneath a 
projecting second story, that jutted over them 
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iik3 heavy brows lowering over an old man’s 

eyes. 

Halstead dismounted, and tied his horse to 
an iron ring fastened to a staple driven deep 
into one of the cross-beams which intersected 
the stone, leaving all the huge frame-work 
visible, and entered beneath the porch. The 
house contained but two rooms, the lowest was 
the tap-room and kitchen joined in one. 

The walls of this room, with the huge beams 
that ran overhead, were black with the smoke 
of all the years that had followed since they 
were laid into place; but there was still an air 
of general warmth and hospitality in the aspect 
of the room, which promised a welcome and no 
mean fare. Flitches of bacon, with rounds of 
beef, hung drying on the walls, and cumbered 
the beams overhead; a noble fire was blazing 
in the wide-mouthed chimney; and, in a corner 
of the room, lay an ale-cask, upon which the 
master of the house sat astride, busily fitting a 
spigot into one end. The good wife was sweep¬ 
ing the hearth with a broom formed of slender 
twigs, gathered from the forest, and turned a 
face crimson with heat upon the traveler as he 
Qntered. 

Halstead took a quick survey of the room; 
the landlord gave an extra twist of the spigot, 
tightening It to his satisfaction, and lifted him¬ 
self lazily from the cask. 


of the hand, touched a bow of red ribbon that 
tied her close- cap. Halstead’s face brightened. 

“Yes,” he said, with growing confidence, “I 
do expect to meet a person here.” 

“Man or woman, layman or priest?” ques¬ 
tioned the dame, resolved to make assurance 
doubly sure. 

“Man or woman, it is idle to answer that; 
but a priest was to have waited for me hero at 
twelve to-day.” 

The woman’s face beamed out instantly from 
its in forced reserve. 

“Come this way,” she answered, and quickly, 
too; “for by that tapping on the boards over¬ 
head ye can make sure that the person yo seek 
is fast losing patience. Come—come.” 

The woman spoke eagerly, for the noise, as 
of a foot beating impetuously on the floor over¬ 
head, made itself distinctly audible. 

“Go up! go up! I need not follow,” said the 
woman, pointing to a flight of wooden steps, 
steep as a ladder, which ran up one side of the 
huge chimney. 

Halstead mounted the steps, which creaked 
and shook under his firm tread till he disap¬ 
peared, and the house dame heard a door close 
after him. 

“Hark! there is a hen cackling, now. Give 
this worshipful traveler’s horse his corn; then 
search for the eggs, for never in this house was 


“Can 1 have a truss of hay, and some corn ^ such a supper set forth as shall grace our guests 
for my horse, and a mouthful of dinner for $ to-night.” 

myself?” said Halstead, addressing the man. > “Why, dame, how ye talk; how blithe and 
“Hay just mown from the hillside, if yo like ^ comely ye look all at once; and such extrava- 
it fresh, fair sir; as for the rest, ye can judge < gance—capers roasting in the oven; rabbits 
for ycrself how we are provided,” said the $ stewing in the pot; new-laid eggs, and a cask 
landlord, with an indolent sweep of the hand, $ of ale put upon the tap. Why, it is enough to 
which took in the provisions on the wall and | make the water come into a king’s mouth, and 
those dangling overhead. “Besides, we have jj all for a priest that comes ambling hither on a 
hens in the stable, and plenty of newly-laid ^ white mule, and a tall fellow who travels on a 
eggs to back up a rasher with at any hour of j* roadster, which might belong to master or ser- 
the day for guests of the better sort.” 5 vant. Bestrew me, dame, if I know what to 

“ Have you such guests in the house already ?” ^ mako of this!” 
questioned Halstead, conscious of a savory odor J “Never trouble thy dull head about the mat- 
which steamed out from an iron pot over the i* ter, Joshua, that is the best? counsel I can give 
fire. i thee. Only make sure that the roadster ye 

The woman came fbrwnrd before her hus- | speak of has plenty of corn; and do not forget 
band could answer, and, looking keenly at the j to throw a truss of fresh grass to the white 
traveler from head to foot, addressed him in a \ mule, while 1 take charge of the rest.” 
low voice, s The man looked uneasily toward the ale-cask, 

“Are ye expecting some one?” j and at last fixed*a wistful glance on his wife. 

“If this is Joshua Heap’s hostelry, as Ii “Shall I first draw a can of ale, and make 

think-” Halstead stopped, in doubt if it i sure that it is worthy of suoh worshipfnl guests?* 

were safe to go on. j he said. 

The woman hesitated a moment, glanced at \ “Surely, an thou wilt, man. Our good Lady 
her husband, who stood quietly looking on; s forbid that I balk thy thirst on this day of all 
and then, with an apparently oareless motion * others in the year. Ye ean take the quart 
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flagon and drain it to the bottom, so the tap ? her council. But, tell me, hast thou seen my 
prove of the best.” j>lord and husband? How bears he this new 

The obedient husband had modestly taken a jj calamity?” 
pewter cup, holding a pint, from its shelf over s “Nay, my mistress, I bavo not spoken with 
the chimney, but gladly relinquished it for a s the king since the battle of Barnet. Edward 
flagon of deeper capacity, which was directly ijhas kept him a close prisoner; twice I saw him 
filled at the cask, and drained with more than \ at the window and made a sign, which he may 
one long and pleasurable sough of the breath, jhavc understood; but even that was difficult 
while the foam dripped over the flagon and the 5 and perilous.” 

hand which held it in a frothy torrent, melting \ “Thou sawest him then! Ah! that is some 
off into a little lake on the floor. \ consolation. How did he look? Did imprison- 

“The ale is fit for any king in Christendom!” > ment seem to tell on his health?” 
exclaimed Joshua Heap, looking ruefully on the \ “His majesty was pale, but not more so than 
floor, as if it broke his heart to see a drop of jlong confinement might justify. He looked calm 
the precious beverage wasted. “ Now, dame, I ^ and meekly resigned as ever. My attempt to 
will do yer will regarding the eggs, and come communicate with him, even by signs, was evi- 
back anon to make another trial.” | dently distressing, for he motioned with his 

The dame laughed, shook a finger at her ^ hand that 1 should desist, shaking his head 
crafty helpmate, and* went about her work i with sorrowful meaning.” 

again. \ “Poor husband! saintly king!” cried the 

Meantime John Halstead had found bis way \ woman’s voice from beneath that brown cowl, 
into a small, low-roofed chamber over the tap- < “Ah! if he could once forget the heavenly 
room. Two small, square windows, which over- $ meekness, and assert the kingly nature within 
looked the highway, had their curtains of red \ him, all would be well with us. Yet, methinks, 
stuff drawn close, and this cast a warm glow j1 would not have him otherwise than he is, even 
over the little chamber. A bed and two or jfor the great guerdon the change might bring.” 
three chairs, with a small table, composed the < “King Henry is endowed w^th that patient 
entire furniture of the room. But a quantity | courage of which martyrs arc made,” answered 
of fresh rushes, and some wild flowers, had ' Halstead. 

been hastily scattered over the floor, and their i “Nay, but he was born for dominion—born 
faint fragrance supplied a wapt of the sweet s to be a king; and shall be so. Heaven and our 
country air shut out by the closed windows. i Lady willing, he shall yet reign over the king- 
A priest in a russet gown, girded loosely with t;dom which is his just inheritance; that we lost 
a piece of rope, with the hood drawn over the s the battle of Barnet was a meet punishment for 
wearer’s face, was walking up and down the S herding with my old enemy. I have repented 
chamber. He turned sharply as Halstead en- \ that false Btep in sackcloth and ashes. But all 
tered, recognized the noble outlines of a well *<is not lost. While a possibility of success re¬ 
known face, and came forward, holding out a > mains, who shall dare be without hope? Not 
small, white hand from the loose sleeve that l Margaret of Anjou.” 

had hitherto concealed it. jj The Lancastran queen flung back the friar’s 

“My faithful servant, my leal friend!” 5 cowl from her head, and revealed a face bcau- 

Halstcad knew the voice, and, dropping upon \ tiful in itself, and resplendent with enthusiastic 
his knees, pressed his lips reverently upon the l feeling. 

hand. i “Yes, look upon your queen,” she said, with 

“My mistress, my queen!” he exclaimed, in <> intense earnestness. “Has time conquered 
a broken voice, “it terrifies me to find you hero. S her?—has misfortune shorn her of strength? 
I did not expect it; only that you would have > Nay, nay, good friend, She has still a hand to 
sent a messenger.” < guide, and a brain to plot. Let us cease to 

“Rise—rise, my friend, we must waste no 5 mourn over Henry’s submission; that which be 
time in idle homage. Sweet as it is to feel the \ lacks of kingly fire, Edward, my son, possesses.” 
kiss of true lips on this hand, thy queen comes < “Where is the noble youth? Safe abroad. I 
thus alone, and unattended, because she feared 5 trust.” 

to let even her most faithful followers know 5 “Safe abroad! Nay, nay, Edward is where 
that she had a friend, so able and ready to help $ a Lancastran prince should ever be found, 
her almost in the usurper’s household. She $ waiting with impatience to lead his followers 
would neither peril thee,’nor her own righteous | on to battle. On the very day that Warwick 
oause, by takings one unnecessary person into J lost to us the battle of Barnet, thy queen and 
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her son, with a handful of followers, landed at ^ gratitude, that he felt his own glance growing 
Weymouth.” 5 dim with tears. 

“And your object now, my queen?” i “First,” said Margaret, in that deep thrilling 

“Is to stake all on another pitched battle, * voice, which went straight to the listener’s heart, 
When the people see their prince leading in the $ “ thou nqist win me an interview with my im- 
▼an, unshackled by the alliance at which his i prisoned husband, the king.” 
mother still blushes, they will surely rally to \ Halstead started almost from his knees. The 
his standard.” \ coldness, nay, audacity of the idea took his 

“But if he, too, should fall, or be taken $ breath away, 
prisoner?” < “My son is young,” continued Queen Mar- 

The grandly beautiful face of Margaret grew ^ garet, “and but little known to the people, 
white as this awful possibility presented itself. £ Without direct or written authority from King 
She clasped her hands under the loose sleeves J Henry to raise troops, we shall obtain but lag- 
of her priest’s gown, with a force that left them § gard help. We must get that authority under 
also colorless. $ Henry's own hand; but he is reluctant to shed 

“But it shall not be,” broke in a sharp cry ^ blood, and more intent on a heavenly crown 
from her lips. “I, too, will appear on the J than that glorious diadem which the Planta- 
battle-field. Hate will find my bosom instead ^ genet hfts wrested from him. I know him 
of his. Oh! Halstead, Halstead! he is the last '< well; no voice but mine could win from him an 
jewel of my life, but I cast it upon the hazard $ authorization for raising troops in his name, 
of this coining.battle. Help me; work for me <: Me, Henry will not refuse, even that which 
as thou never didst before, for much depends \ goes against his own wishes will be granted, 
on thee—everything.” \ if I entreat.” 

“Only instruct me how to act—tell me what ^ Halstead rested one elbow on his knee, and 
I can do,” answered the man, always prompt in § fell into thought even while the queen was 
-devotion to her cause. “It is useless to say ^ speaking. Though one hand shaded his face, 
that all I have, or own, is at your disposal, has ^ the look Of doubt and trouble which settled 
been since I first had the happiness of seeing about his mouth could not be concealed, 
you, and will be so long as I breathe. What ^ “Besides,” said Margaret, with tears in her 
part shall I act in this coming struggle? If s voice, “I will confess it to thee, my faithful 
possible, oh! generous mistress, let it be in the servant, my woman’s heart yearns to see him.” 
field.” , ^ “Dear mistress, gracious lady, you shall see 

“And so it shall be. God grant us but one s him, though it cost John Halstead his life! 
fair victory; then we march on London, where $ How it is to be done I cannot decide as yet; 
thou wilt have gathered our friends, who shall $ but with God’s good help, this meeting shall be 
give our troops easy access to the city. Let us | brought about.” 

once see Edward’s head crowned as his father’s $ Halstead arose, as he spoke, excited and 
was at the battle of Wakefield, and there is no J; thrilled with intense feeling, such as Margaret 
place of command or trhst that John Halstead j of Anjou alone had the power to inspire. He 
may not claim of his grateful queen.” $ paced the room with a step so impetuous that 

Halstead’s noble features were shaded for a \ it made all the timbers of the floor vibrate, 
moment. Margaret had always given him such \ Margaret was pleased with this impetuous de¬ 
duties in her service as revolted his knightly \ votion. Her eyes softened, and a smile came 
feeling, and threatened an ignominious death. < to her firm mouth, softening it into sweet, 
He would gladly have died for her, sword in $ womanly beauty. 

hand; but concealment and craft were against l “Meantime,” she said, “do not be idle in the 
every principle of his nature; and even she, i city. Surely our house has many friends there 
astute and sensitive as she was, could not •> yet.” 

fathom a tithe of the sacrifice he made for her ^ “Hundreds,” was Halstead’s answer. “One 
in continuing to act as her agent in London, ji victory would give us half the train hands; they 
while less brave men fought her battles in the ^ never have taken heartily to the usurper.” 
field. !; “It must be thy duty to deal with them* but 

“Point out the duties you assign to me, and «; cautiously, cautiously, remember.” 

I will, to the best of my poor capacity, perform $ “ Have no fear, your highness, I know the 

them,” he said, leading the queen to a seat, and «i way to reach our city men. As for the appren- 
kneeling before her. She fixed her large, dark *! tices—no unimportant class—there is a youth 
eyes on his face, with a look of such earnest i now under my control whom they have already 
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elected as a leader. It is to his sharp wit I$ usurper would not keep his throne a single 
must look for the means of accomplishing the \ day.” 

most perilous visit you propose to the captive \ Margaret reftched forth her hand, smiling on 
king.” \ him through her tears. 

“Is the lad honest, and to be trusted?” asked j* “I trust thee, and hope everything,” she 
Margaret, anxiously. ^ said. “But I have been very selfish; thou 

“I will trust my head upon his good faith. > hast ridden far, and must be travel-worn and 
Besides, he is quick of wit, and wonderful in < famished. I hear the* good dame preparing 
expedients. He knows every winding of the dinner—after thy hard ride it will be welcome. 
Tower, and has made the sentinels his fast Go down and refresh thyself. Tell the dame 
friends already.” i to bring a glass of wine and a piece of bread 

“But canst thou trust him entirely?” j up hither—I want nothing more.” 

“Surely it must be so, or not at all. If we \ Halstead, who was, indeed, sorely tired and 
had concealments he would discover them, and <; half famished, descended to the tap-room, 
give back half service.” 5 where he found a table set out with extraordi- 

“Still it is perilous.” ^ nary care. A roast capon; a fine rasher of 

“I know it; but not so full of danger as con- j! bacon; boiled eggs, flanked by a foaming tank- 
cealment. Let tho lad know that it is the queen ard of beer, soon occupied his attention so com- 
who trusts him, and ho will perish rather than ^ pletely, that he did not observe the dame when 
betray her. Nay, every faculty will be sharp- ^ she crept up the stairs and knocked at the 
cned in her behalf; believe me, your highness, j> chamber door, carrying not only* wine and 
I am right in this.” 5 bread, but a dainty little repast in her hands. 

“Be it as you advise,” answered Margaret., £ There was no table in the room, but the woman 
with the prompt decision which marked her j! knelt down befo.re the supposed priest, who 
character. “It is not among the people of sj had hastily drawn the cowl over her face, and, 
this lad’s class that we have ever found most < resting the tray of food on one knee, besought 
treachery. Forgive your queen, John Halstead, ^ the stranger to eat. There was something in 
if she seems over cautious.” ^ the woman’s manner that startled the queen. 

“Nav,” said Halstead, smiling. “It is the £ It was so deferential that scarcely a doubt re- 
over boldness which constantly leads that august ;» mained that heV own identity was discovered, 
lady into peril, which her servants have most $ “Nay, daughter, I will but take a crust and 
need to fear.” <! this glass of wine,” she said, in a low voice. 

Margaret smiled. < “Do not fear to put back that cowl and taste 

wo will escape tho peril here, some ^ of the capon also. In this room, and under 
good angel assured me of that. Surely heaven ^ this roof, the Queen of England has nothing to 
itself will smile on tho efforts of a wife to gain $ fear,” said the woman, trembling at her own 
access to the husband whose presence she pines ^ boldness. 


for. Ah, good friend, when mine enemies tell $ 


‘Thou knowest me then?” answered Mar- 


you that Margaret is made up of ambition and > garet, throwing back the cowl from her face, 
laoks womanliness, they know little of the l “Put down the tray and tell me where we have 
yearning tenderness which makes the hours $ met before.” 

days, and the days years, till I see him again. > “Many times and oft, your highness; for I 
Now that an interview scorns possible, my very $ lived in London when King Henry brought 
soul trembles with dread of a disappointment.” I home the bonniest bride that my poor eyes 
Margaret covered her beautiful, proud fea- { ever saw. Once I stood close by the horse that 
tures with her hands as she ceased speaking, bore you through the city, and you flung me 
and Halstead saw that she was weeping such ) a silver sixpence. Hundreds fell among the 
passionate tears as only proud women can shed { crowd that day and were spent. I kept mine— 
when the heart is broken up with tenderness. \ it is in my bosom now.” 

“Lady, you shall not be disappointed. Give $ Margaret smiled, and this brought an amus- 
mc a little time for thought.” ing glow to the dame’s comely face. She sat 

“Let it be soon. Oh, John Halstead! let its down the tray as Margaret had commanded, 
be soon. You alone, of all men living, have ij and, going to a cupboard, took down an old 
witnessed my weakness.” «! pewter cup, which she bore to the queen, and 

“The weakness which springs from a woman’s s again fell upon her knees, 
love is its glory,” answered Halstead. “If all $ “Take it,” she said, “it is full of silver, with 
England could witness this grief as I do, the i; now and then a broad piece of gold. They tell 
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me that the bad King Edward has robbed you > "Not now,” she answered, gently, “not while 
of everything. Take this. I and the good man 1 we can help it. But if greater need comes, this 
are strong, and can work for more.” \ kind offer shall not be forgotten.” 

Tears swelled into Margaret's nyes. t (to b* continuku.) 




THE DYING VOLUNTEER. 

BY LEON WEST. 


Raise me, comrade, slowly—gently, 

Let me rest my bead on you, 

For the night is fast approaching, 

And my brow is wet with dew. 

What! you say the sun is shining? 

(Ah! how painftal comes my breath I) 

Is it then I'm dying, comrade f 
Tell me, comrade, is this death? 

True, they said ray wound was mortal. 
Though I might survive the day; 

But these red drops oozing—oozing, 
Slowly steal my life away; 

And this chilling, death-like faintness 
Stealing all my bein^ o’er, 

Wurns me that I soon must leave you— 
Leavo you to return no more! 

Comrade, do you not remember 
When the news like lightning flew; 

W'hcn the shock of Sumpter’s thunder 
Woke all loyal hearts and true? 

Since that day we’ve been together, 

And oar hearts have been as one. 

Knit by ties of truest friendship— 

Ties that ne’er might be undone. 

Comrade, I have been an orphan, 

And a wanderer alone; 

Death bereft me of my kindred, 

E’er my tender years had flown; 


And this hour of pain and anguish 
I might pas* unheeded through. 

And on earth bo soon forgotten 
If it had not been for you. 

Yes, you’ll miss me in the battle— 
Miss me when the field is won; 

And you’ll miss me at the camp-fire 
When the weary march is done. 

But be faithful to our country, 

In whose holy cause I fell; 

Trusting in tho Great Commander, 

For He “doeth all things well.” 

Comrade, when my weary spirit 
Leaves this frail and earthly shell. 

Wrap me in that starry emblem 
That we both have loved so well; 

And in yonder grove of cypress. 

Whore tho shadows gather deep. 

There, amid tbfe solemn stillness, 
lay me down in peace to sleep. 

Mark the spot, that when the stranger, 
Passing there with careless tread, 

Seeing it, perchanco may murmur 
Blessings on the patriot dead. 

Hark! what Heavenly strains of music 
On my ear enraptured swell; 

Angels wait to guide my spirit— 
Farewell, comrade—taro you well! 




NOTHING ELSE TO DO. 


BY HARRIET B. DEIGG8. 


Wb wandered by the streamlet’s side, 

To searsh for lingering flowers, 

With tale, and song, and laugh beguiled 
Tho sweet September hours. 

We sat hi bowera of leafy shade, 

When days were bright and blue; 

The soft and dreamy Autumn days— 
We’d nothing else to do. 

He sang to me, on starry nights, 

Some witching serenade; 

He sat beside my harp and praised 
The music that I made. 

I sang his songs, and kept his flowers, 
And wore his favorite hoe; 

Tho country place was lone and dull— 
We’d nothing else to do. . 

The Autumn hours passed kwlftly by; 

We parted as we met, 

Nor deemod one thought or feeling woke, 
Each might not soon forget, * 
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For walks and talks to pass the time, 

When days were long and blue, 

Were surely well enongh for those 
Who’d nothing else to do. 

Yet through the years, which swift ha»'* jetted, 
Since those sweet Autumn hoars, 

Fve kept a curl of chestnut hair, 

A wreath of faded flowers. 

No face doth seem so bright to-day, 

To memory's backward view, 

As his, with whom I talked and sang, 

With nothing else to do. 

Beside Potomac’s shore his plume 
Waves in the Wintry blast; 

I wonder if his heart still keeps 
A record of the past? 

Ah I foolish thought! The cricket chirps, 

The fire burns dim and blue; 

I rouse me from snen idle dreams— 

I’ve something else to do! 
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AFTER MANY DAYS. 


BT INILT SANBORN. 


Thb rays of the setting sun stole in at the 
western window of the little room where Alice 
Beresford lay dying. To the gentle invalid's 
bedside had come, at last, that unbidden guest, 
who had so long given warning of his approach 
—'that guest which comes, sooner or later, to all 
homes, however securely guarded. Alice Beres- 
ford was young and lovely; but now, in the 
morning of life, she was passing away from the 
yearning clasp of those who would have held 
her back from death. 

A widowed mother watched beside her with 
agonized feelings. The only remaining child 
of a large family, Alice was the last tie which 
made earth seem beautiful, or life desirable. 
The kind pastor was there, to speak again the 
holy promises and precious teachings of Jesus. 
He had loved Alice as his own child, as the 
lamb of his little flock. But as the gaze of the 
dying one wandered over the room, there seemed 
to be another whose glance she sought, whose 
voice she longed to hear. Alas! poor Alice! 

Far away, in his dim and dusty office in the 
city, sat the proud lawyer, Herbert Allyn. He 
had just received the letter informing him of 
the illness of his betrothed, and remorseful 
thoughts of his hedrtless conduct were orowding 
heavily upon his mind. When a poor student 
in the village which was her home, he had won 
the heart of Alice, and her consent to become 
his bride at some future day. And Bhe had 
ever been faithful, affectionate, and true; but 
he—ah! how had it been with him? He dared 
not ask himself the question. The vanities and 
allurements of city life, coupled with success in 
business, had so dazed and bewildered his mind, 
that, pleading business as an excuse, he had not 
visited, or written to Alice for several months. 
And yet he had not meant to be uqjust or cruel; 
but he had flirted away the weeks of his sum¬ 
mer vacation with the beautiful coquette, Maude 
Clare, always intending to go soon to see Alice, 


< and always postponing his visit for somo new 

< arrangement. And yet he did not love Maude 
» Clare. He never intended that she should sup- 
l plant Alice in his heart, although she was the 
?only petted child of his patron, Judge Clare, 
£ who had helped him on the road to fortune and 

I fame; while his betrothed had no other wealth 
to bring him than her own sweet self, and the 
wealth of her spotless heart. But reason was 
\ fully awake now after many days; the flimsy 
> veil which had so long obscured the reality was 
i removed, and with his usual impetuosity, and 
$ the thought uppermost in his mind that “ Alice 
| was ill—dying, perhaps”—he was soon far away 
£ from the city, on the yoad to the lovely village 
| which was her home. As he nearod the quiet 
l neighborhood, the sound of the church bell 
i struck heavily upon his ear. Had he come too 
ilate ? The thought was agony. 

5 Alas! yes. Even then they were bearing her 
\ forth, followed by the train of mourners, to her 
last resting-place in the cemetery behind the 
little chapel. It was a beautiful spot where they 
laid their frail burden, where the birds sang high 
above their heads, and the light wind strewed 
the ground with beautiful shadows of clouds 
and trees; but it brought no peace to him. 

Herbert Allyn lingered long beside that grave, 
but his broken words of contrition and tender¬ 
ness bad no power to reoall the spirit of Alice 
from that brighter land whither it had flown. 
Years have passed since that hour, and he is 
a world wise, world weary man. Maude Clare 
is his wife to-day, a haughty, elegant woman; 
but as he gazes upon her beauty, he thinks of 
other lips, and other eyes which have long since 
mouldered to dust, and of the slight girlish 
figure which stood under the orchard boughs in 
the fair September moonlight, and sang: 

“ New hopes may bloom, and days may come 
Of milder, calmer beam; 

But there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As Lore's young dream." 
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PIQUE OR MUSLIN COAT, 

BT BUILT H. MAT. » 



This is not intended (as some might suppose). center of the back with black worsted braid; 
for out-of-door wear, it being too conspicuous < and a ball or Tom Thumb fringe should be added 
for that purpose; but is designed for morning | round the edge. If of white alpaca, three rows 
or erening toilet, for which it is very pretty and f of narrow blue or mauve ribbon, arranged in 
stylish. 1 the same way, has a good effect. Black silk can 

For moaning wear It should be made of the \ also be used for the.ooat, and the newest style 
same material as the skirt If it is made of l of trimming for this material is a band of white 
white pique, and worn over a white pique skirt, l silk, with strips of very narrow black ribbon- 
it should be braided round the sides and up the \ velvet, sewn either slantwise or straight across 
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composed of black ribbon-velvet an inch wide, \ No. 1. Front. 

and the same trimming should be repeated upon s No. 2. Half of Back. 

the white muslin skirt. Blaok figured net is fre- { No. 3. Side-Piece. 

quently used for making a coat to be worn over | No. 4. Half of Sleeve. 

a low dress for a dinner toilet. The best trim- \ Before cutting out the coat in the material in 

ming for this net is black lace, and rows of ^ which it is to be made, we should counsel first 

either ribbon-yelvet or ruches to correspond in l trying it in lining muslin, as the pattern of the 

color, with the skirt. In all these cases there { bodice will be found large enough for a full- 

should be ornaments at the back of the waist,i sized figure. 

which should correspond with the trimming. The tails may be made of any length, but 

;We give a diagram by which to out out the the longer they are the more elegant they will 
coat. The pattern consists of four pieces, viz: look. 



. Wx give here an engraving of a knitted Knee- 
tJap. The materials are two ounces of 4-thread, 
white fleecy; two needles, No. 7. 

Cast on 40 stitches, knit twelve plain rows. 

12th row—Knit 18, pick up 1 stitch in the 
front which knit, knit 4, pick up 1, as before, 
knit 18. 

14th row—Plain. 

15th row—Knit 18, pick up 1, as before, knit 
6, pick up 1, knit 18. 

16th row—Plain. Continue increasing every 
row in the same manner by knitting 2 more be¬ 
tween each; increase every time till you have 60 
Btitohes; knit 24 rows without increasing. 

To begin the decrease, knit 17, knit 2 to¬ 
gether, knit 22; knit 2 together, knit 18. 


Next row—Plain. 

Next row—Knit 17, knit 2 together, knit 20, 
knit 2 together, knit 17. 

Next row—Plain. 

Next row—Knit 17, knit 2 together, knit 20, 
knit 2 together, knit 17. 

Next row—Plain. 

Continue decreasing in the same way every 
alternate row by knitting 2 less between, till 
you have 40 stitches; knit 12 plain rows, and 
cast off your round, and the Knee-Cap is com¬ 
plete. If required larger, it' is only necessary 
to knit a few more rows at the commencement 
and termination, say eighteen rows instead of 
twelve. 

This is a very useful affair. 
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CROCHET DRESSING-SLIPPER 


BT MBS, JANS WEAVER. 



We give here an engraving of a lady’s Dress¬ 
ing-Slipper, to be worked in crochet. The ma¬ 
terials are 1} oz. scarlet; 1} oz. white double 
Berlin wool. 

10 ohain, turn. 
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1st row—Miss 1 chain, 4 double, 8 double 
;• into next stitch, 4 doable, 1 chain to turn. 

2nd row—6 double, taken at the baok of 
stitch, (all the shoe is worked in this manner,) 

: 8 double into next, 5 double, 1 chain to turn. 

3rd row—6 double, 3 double into next, 6 
| double, 1 chain to turn. 

4th row—7 double, 8 double into next, 7 
: double, 1 chain to turn. 

5th row—8 double, 8 double into next, 8 
: double, 1 chain to turn. 

6th row—9 double, 3 double into center, 9 
; double, 1 chain to turn. 

7th row—1 row of double crochet without 
| increasing, 21 stitches, 1 chain to turn. 

8th row—10 double, 3 double into center, 10 
i double, 1 chain to turn. 

9th row—23 double, 1 chain to turn. 

10th row—11 double, 3 double in center, 11 
; double, 1 chain to turn. 

11th row—25 double, 1 chain to turn. 

12th row—12 double, 3 double in center, 12 
j: double, 1 chain to turn. 

13th row—27 double, 1 chain to turn. 

14th row—13 double, 3 double in center, 13 
j! double, 1 chain to turn. 

15th row—29 double, 1 chain to turn. 

16th row—14 double, 3 double in center, 14 
j: double, 1 chain to turn. 

!; 17th row—9 double, 1 chain to turn. 

| 18th row—Same as last; repeat the last row 
£ 38 times more, and sew it to the other 9 stitches 

! to correspond. For the border in white, 2 # 
needles, No. 7. Cast on 5, knit 1, put the needle 
£ in, and pass the wool 4 times round the first 
1 and second fingers of the left-hand; draw the 
| whole thickness through the stitch, knit the two 
\ next stitches in the same manner as the last, 
s 2nd row—Plain knitting, 

t 3rd row—Same as 1st. 

| 4th row—Same as second; repeat the two 
i last rows for 45 times more; sew the border 
| round the top of the shoe, and a cork sole at 
| the bottofti. 

| A piece of round, white elastic should be ran 
J into the top row of stitohes and tied to the sixe 
> of the foot. 
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BUTTERFLY IN EMBROIDERY. 

IT XI8. JAgE WIAT1E. 



Butterflies are still used, not only as orna- * wise. We give, above, a very pretty design for 
ments in the hair, but as figures to be employed > a butterfly in embroidery, which can be used 
in embroidery, as on handkerchiefs, and other- J for almost any purpose. 


A SHOE-BAG. 

BT MRS. JANE VlAVER. 

Ik the front of the number, we give an en- $ wide; join together to form the bag; then take 
graving of a Shoe-Bag, which may be easily s , two pieces more of the green* chintz, each about 
made, and will be found very convenient. It s eleven inches long; sew them together, and bind 
is made of chintx and bound with the same ma- *> the top in pink to match the other piece; this 
terial. One yard and a quarter of green, and \ piece is for the pockets, which is to be sewn 
half a yard of pink, will be required. Cut two i round the bag, as seen in the engraving. Gather 
rounds of green chintz, each seven inches in ^ both pieces together, and sew round the corded 
diameter, for the bottom of the bag; cord one ^ piece for the bottom; then turn the bag and sew 
of the rounds with pink for the outside: then j: on the plain round, so that the gathers come 
take a width of green chintz half a yard in jj between the two rounds; run a ribbon injthe 
length, and bind the top in pink about one inch i top for a string to hang the bag by. 


A NEEDLE-BOOK. 

BT MRS. JANB WEAVER. 

Ik the front of the number, we give an cn- ^ inches wide, forms the staple of the work. In 
graving of a Needle-Book. The illustration is > the engraving, the ribbon, it will be seeu. is 
so good that hardly any description is required. \ figured; but it may be plain, if preferred; and 
Half a yard of any colored ribbon, about three < might look prettier. 
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E D I T 0 R’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

What is Gossip? —We are often asked,“what is gossip?” 
We answer, in a general way, that it is talking of persons 
rather than of things. Nothing shows the paucity of ideas 
more than this talking about the affairs of your neighbors. 
It is not only malicious people who originate scandal; it is 
narrow-minded people, ignorant people, stupid people. Per¬ 
sons of culture and intelligence are not so hard run for 
topics of conversation. They can usually find something to 
say about art, literature, fashion, or society. The moment 
people begin to talk of their neighbors, of persons rather 
than of things, they are apt to degenerate into scandal; for 
where one speaks of the virtues of an acquaintance, a dozen 
(bias! for human nature,) expatiate on his or her short¬ 
comings. Nor does it make much difference whether the 
gossip is that of the Fifth Avenue, or of some third-rate 
street in some third-rate village. At bottom, men and 
women are very much the same, whether they live in 
palaces or log-cabins, whether they are princes or peasants. 
Society may give to well-bred persons a surface polish; but 
the Old Adam, if not eradicated, is the Old Adam jtill. 

And this brings us to speak of real culture, or what wo 
consider to be such, at least. A cultivated person, in the 
highest sense of the term, is not merely one who can talk 
of books, pictures, and other elevating subjects of human 
interest. To bo thoroughly cultivated, the heart, as well 
as the intellect, should be refined and enlarged. Some¬ 
times we «ee women, who, without education, yet having 
been born amiable, are never guilty of gossip. Again wo 
see women, not naturally amiable, whom education has 
taught to talk of persons, not of things. The perfect 
woman, in this respect, is one who is both amiable and 
educated. But education does not always elevate people 
above the regions of gossip- A really bad heart is always 
malicious. The best advice we*can give is the homely old 
adage, “mind your own business.” Very few of us ever 
know the whole truth about anything concerning a neigh¬ 
bor, and to speak of ft is, or her oonduct, is usually to run 
the risk of being unjust. Much less should we talk of tho 
motives of others. Very few of us know our own motives, 
and to venture on discussing a neighbor’s motives is always 
impertinenco, and often a real crime. 

A Good Time to Subscribe.— With the next, or July 
number, is a good time to subscribe, as that number begins 
a new volume. But we can still supply back numbers, 
from January inclusive, and those who wish to get the 
continued stories complete, especially “The Last Planta- 
genet,” will prefer, probably, to commence with the year. 
All who are familiar with it, pannounce “ Peterson” to be 
the cheapest of the magazines. The newspaper press is 
unanimous on this point. Says the Rockville (Ct.) Herald: 
“This Magazine has an enormous circulation, and is at two 
dollars undoubtedly the cheapest Magazine in the world.” 
Says tho Danville (Ind.) Union:—“It is the cheapest work 
of the kind ever published.” Says the Corydon (Iowa) 
Monitor:—“Peterson’s is tho best Lady's Magazine pub¬ 
lished. Tho price is only two dollars a year, and we cannot 
y, for our life see why people will pay three dollars for other 
magazines, when Peterson fills the bill as well, and, to our 
notion, much better than they. Others are for ahead of 
Peterson in brag and bombast, bnt for a readable and sen¬ 
sible Magazine give us Peterson all the time.” And such 


* How Hair is Madx Golden. —It is the fashion, in Paris, 
to have hair the color of the Empress’. But how do tho 
brunettes accomplish this? Thus. At the appointed hour, 
tho candidate for golden honors enters the dressing-room, 
attired in a long, white dressing-gown. Her hair floats 
loosely over her shoulders, unsecured by comb or pin. The 
“artist” is there. He begins by seeing that the hair is 
thoroughly separated; then he, by degrees, pours over the 
head a phial of some “water,” (which probably holds in 
solution corrosive sublimate, or some equally deadly poison ) 
and he takes hair by hair and saturates it with the water, 
from one to the other end. This takes two hours. He 
allows fifteen minutes to elapse, and then he soaks the 
whole hair in ice-water; next he pours another phial of his 
“water” upon tho hair, and kneads the hair with his hands; 
another respite of a quarter of an hour is given, which is 
followed by soaking the head in ice-water, which is suc¬ 
ceeded by a new phial of “ water.” These processes take 
two hours and fifteen minutes more. The “artist” moves 
backward and forward the “.gooses” within a few inches of 
the hair until the hair becomes red. This ends the opera¬ 
tion, which lasts five hours, and leaves the lady with red 
hair, an Intolerable headache, Jangled nerves, and eighty 
djilars less in pocket. Felix, the fashionable hair-dresscr, 
who invented this operation, is making more money tliau 
ever. 

Skeleton Leaves and Phantom Flowers. —Of this book 
the Horticulturist says:—“ It is printed on elegant paper, 
with carefully executed engravings, and typographical exe¬ 
cution of great beauty. This treatise gives full and careftil 
instruction in tho art of skeletonizing leaves, commencing 
with the proper selection of varieties, and following np with 
the various processes of preparation to the phantom bonquet. 
There is an endless source of amusement and instruction 
provided here, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
it. This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued in 
the same style by the same publishers, gives a fund of in¬ 
formation, which, if followed, will largely increase botanical 
knowledge. We commend it to our readers.” It also teaches 
how to preserve natural flowers in all their fresh beauty. 
The price is two dollars. It is published by J. E. Tilton if 
Co., No. 161 Washington street, Boston, who will send it, 
post-paid, for that sum. Address them, not us. 

A Simple Wat of Dressing the Hair. —We give, in the 
front of the number, two illustrations, which show tbe 
frisettes and the waved braid on which tho coiffure rests. 
The braid is formed of a pieco of hair entwined around a 
hair-pin. Comb over this braid the hair for the chignon, 
which is plaited. For the front hair, which requires two 
frisettes, part the hair, as seen in the illustration, on each 
side in two parts. The frisettes, which support the upper 
bandeau, must be fastened as near tho forehead as possible, 
and the hair is combed over it. The second frisette is fast¬ 
ened in the long way. Comb the hair forward, fend fasten 
the frisette behind. 

The Sister.— This is an engraving after a late French 
picture, which was on exhibition at the Central Sanitary 
Fair, held at Philadelphia, in June 1864. It represents, it 
will be seen, an elder sister, who is rocking tho cradle of a 
younger one. The painting was considered ono of rare 


notices we might multiply without number. * 
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merit; the engraving faithfully reproduces it. 
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REVIEW 
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Lidrabt or American Hokml—U nder this title, T. B. 
Peterson A Bmthers are issuing a new and uniform edition of 
“ Major Jones,” ‘‘ The Oharooal Sketches,” “ Simon Suggs,” 
“Sol. Smith,” “Sam Slick,” and others of the beet Araeri- 
oan humorists. It has long been our opinion that thero is 
more originality in this department of American literature 
than in any other, and we are, therefore, glad to see these 
amusing .corks republished in such an excellent style. 
Each volume is profusely illustrated, generally by Darley, 
and. in his very best manner. The books are handsomely 
bound in paper covers, with appropriate designs printed in 
gold and colors. 

Ths Color op Plants. —It is not generally known that 
charcoal powder, applied to the soil, darkens and enriches 
the flowers of the dahlia, the rose, the petunia, etc.; car¬ 
bonate of soda reddens ornamental hyacinths, and super¬ 
phosphate of soda alters in various ways the hue or bloom 
of other cultivated plants. 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Croquet. The Laws and Regulations qf ths Game, 
thoroughly Revised, with a description of the Implements , 
etc n etc. By John Jaques. 1 vol., 8 vo., 30 pp. Boston t 
A. Williams <6 Co. —The charming game of Croquet, long 
so fashionable in England, has, within a summer or two, 
become popular in the Uuitod States also. It is certainly 
the prettiest out-of-door pastime in which ladies can in¬ 
dulge, and the presence of gentlemen ns players heightens 
the interest, of the scene, though it does not, probably, in¬ 
crease its picturesqneness. The present is, altogether, the 
best treatise on Croquet that has been published. It is 
prpfusely illustrated with engravings, showing the different 
points of tho game. The work ought to have a very large 
sole, for no new Croquet player should be without It; and 
everybody, with any pretension to fashion, will play Croquet 
this summer. 

Christian's Mistake. By the author of “ John Halifax .” 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper t£ Brothers. —A month 
or two ago we regretted that this, and other late London 
books, bod not beon republished in the United States. Wo 
had hardly expressed this regret, when we saw that the 
Harpers had anuounced the work; nud now we welcome it 
in the daintiest of dainty bindings, ami with a typography 
unusually choice for a novel. As a hterary effort it ranks 
amoug the best of Miss Mulock’s stories. The churncter of 
Christian, the yuutfg wife, married to one older than her¬ 
self, who is a widower, with children, and who has a sister- 
in-law in the house, is very lovingly and truthfhlly deli¬ 
neated. We will not say more about the tale, lest we should 
anticipate the reader’s curiosity. 

Three Years in the Army cf the Potomac. By Henry N. 
Blake. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: Lee <£ Shepard. —The author 
of this book was a captain in the eleventh regiment of Mas¬ 
sachusetts volunteers. He served from April, 1861, to June, 
1864; was with the army of the Potomac at Yorktown, Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Fair Oaks, Malvern Hill, Fredericksburg, Cban- 
oellorsville, Gettysburg, Mine Ron, and the Wilderness; and 
speaks in very positive terms about all of these battles, as 
also of the leaders in them. We should think he was a man 
more emotional than logical, and apt, therefore, to be too 
much of a partisan to be always Just; A great deal can be 
picked up, however, from the book. 

ibems By R. W. Emerson. 1 vol., 24 mo. Boston: 
Ticknor Fields —A “blue and gold” edition of the pooms 
of the most representative man, perhaps, of New England. 
The prose of Emerson has, at present, more readers than 
his poetry; the latter Is thought too occult; but future 
generations will probably reverse this opinion. 


^ Travels in Cbntral Asia. By Arminius Yamhery. 1 oof., 
s 8 vo. New York: Harper <£• Brothers.— The author of this 

I 1 very interesting work is a member of the Hungarian Aca¬ 
demy of Pesth, and was sent, by that body, on a scientific 
mission to Central Asia, in the year 1863. He went from 
Teheran acroes the Turkoman desert, on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, a region 
of country rarely traversed by Europeans, and full of sub¬ 
jects of interest. The book is one of nnusiutl merit. It 
will not only be popular, bnt will be valuable to raon of 
science also. The publishers have issued it in a very.ele¬ 
gant style, and illustrated it freely with spirited wood en¬ 
gravings. The binding is chaste and beautiful. 

Life of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Edited and trans¬ 
lated by W. L. Gage. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York and Pfiilada: 
FredericJc Leypoldt. —This delightful volutno is printed and 
bound with the taste for which Mr. Leypoldt has already 
become celebrated. It is a translation from the German 
of W. A. Lampadius; an excellent, though not exhaustive, 
biography of the great composer. Tho volume also contains 
sketches of Mendelssohn, by Julius Benedict, Henry F. 

I Chorley, Ludwig Bellstab, Bayard Tayior, R. S. Willis, and 
\ J. 8. Dwight. • 

\ Ctpe Cbd. By Henry D. Thoreau. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 

% Ticknor <£• Fields. —We have always been charmed with 
^ Thoreau’s books; he is so accurate an observer of nature, 
'and writes with such unaffected simplicity. His “Cape 
\ Cod” is nowhere less entertaining and instructive thnn his 
5 “Walden,” his “Maine Woods,” or his “Excursions;” and 
' In consequence of the character of his subject, Is often even 

!( < more pleasing. Jdneh of what Thoreau says of Cape Cod j 
reminds us of tho Atlantic coast of New Jersey. J 

Lorrimcr LiUlegood. By the author of“ Frank FurUigh .” 

1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson <f Brothers .—This 
is just tho book for summer reading. It is racy, sparkling, 
and full of fun; not so good, indeed, as “Frank Faileigh;” 
but better, probably, than “Lewis Arundel,” or any other 
of tho novels of this author. The edition is a handsome 
one, and neatly bound in cloth gilt. “ Lorrimcr Littlegood” 
is the last work ¥r- Smedlov wrote; it was published, for 
the first time, after his death. 

Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1 vol., 32 mo. Bor 
ton: Ticknor <C Fields. —This is au edition, in “blue and 
gold,” of Emerson's essays. “History, ’“Compensation,” 

“ Art,” “ ilanners,” and “ Heroism,’’ aro among some of the 
v subjects discussed. We have always regarded Emerson’s 
s essays as among the very best things ot their kind In the 
\ languago. They are terse ani} full of wit. 

| Uncle Silas. A Tale of Bartram-Haugh. By J. & Le 
Faun. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper Brothers. —Thia 
is a novel by an English writer, who is but little known, as 
i yet, in tho United States. It is a powerful story of the 
\ sensational school, and is published in cheap style; that is, 

J in double-column octavo, with paper covers. 

( The Hilly ards and the Burtons. By Henry Kingsley. 

1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <£ Fields. —This is a new 
novel by the author of “ Ravensboo,” and will fully sustain, 

J if not Increase, the author’s reputation. It is one of the 
v very best fictions that has appeared this season. Emma, 
v Ox ton, George Hillyard and his wife, old Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
; ton, Joe, and Erne llillyard, are all well-drawn characters. 

} LuttreU if Arran. By Charles Lever. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
? York: Harper tf Brothers. —This is Lever’s new novel, and 
* though it is not so good as “Chsirles O’Malley,” (no one of 
' its kind ever can be,) it is yet full of that stirring action 
. which makes all the fictions of this author so popular. 

A Group of Children, and other Poems. By D. C. Cblss- 
; worthy. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: Antique Book-store .— A 
volume of poems, mostly short and simple in character, 

• printed and bound with much elegance. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 




OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this cock-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

lb Obok a Knuckle of YeaL —Procure a knuckle of veal 
about four pounds in weight, divide it into two distinct por¬ 
tions with a chopper, place the meat in a moderate-sized 
saucepan, covering it with a sufficiency of spring water. 
Throw into the latter a spoonful of salt, and let the vessel 
stand over a slow fire, taking care to remove tho scum with 
a spoon, as it accumulates on the surface. Add to the liquor 
two ounces of clean picked rice, two blades of mace, a little 
whole black pepper, and a small bunch of parsley; suffer 
the last named to be parboiled only, and afterward taken 
up into a separate plate. Let tho meat continue to seethe 
for three hours, when it will be done. Havo a small sauce¬ 
pan at hand, chop up your parsley very finely, and prepare 
some melted butter in the usuaI form, stirring the parsley 
well into the same to thicken it, which serve up in a boat 
to table, with tho moat, in a convenient sized dish. In 
using tho broth, beat up three new laid eggs in a basin, to 
a fluid consistency, and pour the latter into tho soup, whilst 
it is scalding hot; add a gill of good sherry to the liquor, 
stirring it thoroughly round, and servo it up in a moderate- 
sized basin, accompanied with dry toasted sippets. This 
latter is known as “ white-broth.” 

Savory Fowl. —For this dish an old fowl is as good, or 
better, than a young one. Stew it gently in a small quan¬ 
tity of W'ater till so tender that the bones slip away; then 
bone your fowl, putting the pieces together in phape as 
much as possible. Tho liquor in which tho fowl was boiled 
ought to be good strong stock; if not sufficiently gelatinous, 
add a little isinglass or golatine; stir in a little salt and 
white pepper to taste, and half a nutmeg, grated. Boil 
somo eggs hard, and slice them; also chop sonic parsley. 
Toko your mould, or a deep pie-dish, and pour in a little 
stock, and let it begin to cool; then disposo somo of your 
slices of egg, and sprinkle in some of your parsley, aud lay 
on them the fowl ns already prepared; round the sides of 
the mould place the remaining slices of egg, and sprinklo 
your parsley according to taste; then fill np with tho stock, 
and hake for half au hour in a moderately cool oven; whon 
quite cold, turn out, and you have a very nice and pretty 
dish, the eggs and parsley showing through tho jelly. 

Irish Stew. —Take five or six mutton chops, somo quan¬ 
tity of beef in thick pieces, samo quantity of veal and pork, 
six or eight good potatoes, peeled and divided in four, half 
a pound of onions, a dessertspoonful of'whito pepper, about 
one and a half saltspooufnl of salt, a pint of good broth or 
gravy, flavored with ketchup Cover nil down closely, to 
prevent the escape of steam, and let the stewpan simmer 
very slowly for two hours. A slice or two of dressed ham 
Is a great improvement; but tho art is in simmering slowly 
os possible uid never allowing the simmer to gooff. To 
provent burning, stir the stew with a spoon overy quarter 
of an hour. 

Stewed Beef. —Cnt the beef into pieces of a convenient 
size. Brown somo butter in a frying-pan with a pinch of 
flour. Put into it a few small onions, button mushrooms, 
somo grated nutmeg, and a bouqnot of thyme, parsley, etc. 
Add a little broth or stock, put in the beef, and let it stew 
gently for two hours, then add haira pint of rod wine, place 
some kits of toast in the dish, arrange the piece of beef; 
and pour the gravy over. 

7b Clarify Dripping. —Melt the dripping in a pan; havo 
ready a jar sufficient to hold It, with abont a pint of cold 
water in it, and pour the dripping in, and when quite cold, 
loosen round tho edges with a knife and take the piece out, 
and the sediment will be found adhering to the bottom of 
It, and can easily be scraped off. 


| A Frothed Orange Cream* —Make a pint qf cream very 
X sweet, put it over tho fire, let it jnst boil. Put the juice of 
a Urge orange, In which a bit of the peel has been pro- 
J viously steeped, into each glass, (they most be narrow and 
^ deep like jelly glasses,) and when the cream is almost cold, 
S pour it from a teapot upon the Juice, holding ft as high as 
^ possible. 

I A Floating Island of Apples .—Bake or scald eight or nine 
^ large apples; when cold, pare them and pulp them through 
^ a sieve. Beat np this pulp with sugar, and add to it the 
s whites of four or five eggs previously beaten up with a 
l small quantity of rose-water. Mix this into the pulp a little 
$ at a time, and beat it until quite light. Heap it up ou a 

! diih, with a rich custard or Jolly round it. 

Claret Jelly*—One bottle of claret; two ounces of isin- 
< glass; three-quarter* of a pound of white sugar; one-quarter 
s of a pint of Cognac brandy; one-quarter of a pint of cherry 
s Juice; the Juice of two lemons. When the wine boils, add 
the sugar and isinglass, and when that boils add, by degrees, 
<[ the cherry juice, brandy, and lemon-juice. Stir it until 
X nearly cold. 

\ Lemon Pudding .—Take half a pound of fine bread- 
s crumbs, a quarter of a pound of well-chopped suet, and a 
* quarter of a pound of sifted sugar; add the rind of two 
v lemons, grated, and the juice of one; or else the juice of 
s tkreo, and no rind; but the juioe most be strained; beat up 
j two eggs most thoroughly; mix all together, and boil for 
> three-quarters of an hour. 

\ Compote qf Raw Oranges .—Cut the upper part of six 
s manges, in such a way that you can put them together 

1 ^ again so as to appear wholo. Pierce the pulp in several 
i places with a small knife, and fill tho incisions with sifted 
| sugar and a little brandy. Replace the pieces taken off, and 
servo the oranges in a dessert dish. 

Bread Cheesecakes .—Slice up a large French roll very 
thin, pour on it some boiling cream or milk. When cold, 
odd six or eight eggs, half a pound of batter, melted, some 
nutmeg, a spoonful of brandy, a little sugar, and half a 
pound of currants. When mixed together, pour tho mixture 
into pnff-paste as other cheesecakes. 

SUMMER BRINES. 

Lemon Sherbert .—Take two fine, fresh, thin-skinned 
lemons, remove tho poel from one of them, cutting it as 
thin as possible. Infnso this In a teacup with a little boil- 
^ Ing water, covering it over until cold. Cut the letnons in 
^ hnlf, and squeeze the juico through a colander, steeping the 
s lemons afterward in boiling water, and adding the liquor 
$ when cold to tho Juice through a colander. Ponr in the 
^ extract of the peel, and add eight lumps of sugar with cold 
;> water and ice to make the qnnntity of an imperial quart. 
^ To those who arc fond of spicy flavors, a few drops of infh- 
^ sion of vanillc, or a drop of tho essential oil of cloves, will 
$ bo agreeable. Some prefer the shorbert without the spice. 


t Ginger Wine .—This is about the best wine for a beginner 
\ to try her hand upon, not only because it Is less expensive 
X than some kinds, but also because it humors the impatience 
i of a tyro by being ready to drink two months after it is 
£ made, whereas most wines should remain in the cask a 
l year. To every gallon of water allow three pounds and a 
\ half of sugar, two ounces of good hot ginger, and one lemon. 
| Peel the lemons very thin, and boil the peel and the ginger 
s (previously well bruised) very thoroughly. Put the sugar, 
i lomon-poel, ginger, the necessary quantity of water, and 

> tho jnice of tho lemons, into a cask, and set the wine to 
s work by stirring in some good yeast, allowing from a dee- 
| sort to a tableepoonfnl per gallon. When the wine has done 

> working, pat some raisins in at the bnng-hole, allowing 
\ about a quarter of a pound per gallon. 

5 3/ilk l*unch .—Boat up two eggs, well mix them witb a 
< quart of milk, adding sugar, nutmeg, and lemon-poel, to 
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taste. Boil this gently, and stir it all the time until suffi¬ 
ciently thick. Remove it from the fire for a very few 
minutes, then add to it a full quarter of a pint of rum, stir¬ 
ring it while you are pouring in the rum. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Pleasing Paradoxes.— Bach letter of the alphabet should 
bo taken in turn, and a paradoxical verse be made upon it, 
by the players, For instance; the first one commences 
with A. 


A. 

It is in the Apple, but not in the Seed, 

It is in an Act, but not in a Deed. 

B. 

It is in a Bonnet, but not in a Hood, 

It is in a Block, but not in Wood. * 

C. 

It is in the Center, but not in the Middle, 

It is in a Conundrum, but not in the JUdale. 

D. 

It Ivin a Dress, but not in a Frock, 

It is in a Door, but not in the Lock. 

E. 

It is in the Elbow, but not in the Arm, 

It is in the Earth, though not in a Farm. 

F. 

It is in the Flour, but not in Bread, 

It is in Fear, though not in Dread. 

O. 

It is in the Globe, but not in tho Land, 

It is in Gravel, but not In Sand. 

H. 

It is in tbe Ilonr, but not in tho Day, 

It is found in tho Hapyy, but not in the Gay. 

It is in an Instrument, bnt not in a Tool, 

It is in the Ignorant, but not iu a Fool. 

J. 

Tis found ii^June, but not in the Year, 

*Tis not in Tauut, but it Is in a Jeer. 

K. 

It is in the Knee, but not in tho Leg, 

’Tis not in a Barrel, but ’tis in a Keg. 

L. 

It is in a Laugh, but not in a Noise, 

It is found in Lads, but not in Boys. 

’Tis found in a Magnolia, but not In a Flower, 

It is found in Might, but not in Power. 

N. 

It is in the beginning of Nephew and end of Son, 
It is found in None, yet it is in every One. 

. O. 

0 It is in the Ocean, but not in the Main, 

It is found in Oats, though not in Grain. 

P. 

’Tis always In a Pear, but not in Fruit, 

’Tis found in a Plant, but not in the Boot. 

Q. 

It Is in Queerness, but not iu Oddness, 

It is in Quietness, but not in Stillness. 

R. 

*Tis always in a Road, but never In a Path, 

It will be found in Water, but not in a Bath. 

S. 

It is in a Speech, though not in a word, 

It is in a Sparrow, bnt not in a Bird. 

T. 

It is in a Tavern, but not in an Inn, 

It is in a Tumult, but not m a Din. 

U. 

It is in an Ulcer, but not in a Sore, 

It’s not in a Noise, but ’tis in Uproar. 

V. 

’Tis in the Visage, though not in the Face, 

’Tis fonnd in Vacuum, though not in Space. 

W. 

It is in a Window, but not in the Sash, 

It is in a Whip, but not in the Lash. 

X. 

’Tis seen in Box, and in a Fix, 

*Tis not in Number, yet ’tis in Six. 

Y. 

It’s in the beginning of Year, and end of t>ay, 
It’s never in Decline, but always in Decay. 

Z. 

It is nover in Flame, but always In Blaze, 

It is never in Mist, but always in Haze. 


! 




FASHIONS 70R JUNE. 

Fio. i.—E vening Dress or Thin Whits Muslin over Pink 
Silk. —The high bodice has a low lining, and is cat away 
like a jacket in front. Pink silk sash. The tight sleeves 
are lined with pink. 

Fio. il — Home Dress or White Foulard, with bouquets 
of gay flowers. Green silk Spanish Jacket, embroidered in 
gay colors. 

Fio. in.—D inner Dress or Light Green Silk, with a 
black silk over dress, trimmed with hands of green of* a 
shade darker than the under-dress. 

Fio. nr.—E vening Dress or White Muslin.—T he square 
body, as well as the bands which run lengthwise of the 
chemisette, and head-dress, are all of crimson velvet ribbon. 

Fio. v.—W alking Dress and Saoque or Fawn-Colored 
Mohair, trimmed with bine. 

General Remarks.—M any dresses are trimmed np tho 
seams. Where the dress is much gored this gives an ap- 
poaranco of great slenderness to the figure. 

WAUTBynw are now usually made of the same material 
as the dress, and are either striped with narrow velvet, or 
embroidered in boads. These bands can be made by any 
young lady of taste. Tako some rich black taffetas, and cut 
a wide band on the cross, line it with stiff muslin, and make 
it pointed at one end—the end which is passed through the 
buckle; then embroider the right, or taffetas side with 
white beads, in either a grtcqut, fleurs-de-lys, or palms, in 
short. In any design easy to trace out in white beads. 

Black Grenadine, Iron-Barege, or Gauze Drzssrs, can 
be made very beautiful by braiding them in some pretty 
design, with straw or gold braid around the skirt, tunic, 
sleeves, etc. Nothing can be more stylish and yet simple. 

In Low Bodices there is a great alteration to bo remarked 
in the make. The newost are all cat square and exceed¬ 
ingly low; more than half the bodice being dispensed with 
in front. Chemisettes are worn underneath, and are made 
with rows of embroidered insertion, alternating with puff¬ 
ings of muslin. Sometimes a piece of ribbon to match the 
drees is tacked underneath tho strips of insertion; the short 
sleeve, made of the same material as the bodice, is dis¬ 
pensed with. Whatever forms the square bertho is also 
carried at the top of the chemisette sleeve, thus giving the 
low bodice the effect of being only hold on by shoulder- 
straps. To slight figures this style of make is very becom¬ 
ing; but those who are inclined to be stout will find that it 
has too decollele an appearance to be pleasant. Lawns and 
organdies, made in this way, are vqry beautiful. 

This Fashion or Passino Ribbon through both lace and 
muslin loops, is also applied to dresses. Bands are made in 
this manner and placed upon the hems of muslin dresses. 
Alternate loops of Valenciennes insertion and embroidered 
muslin are likewise used for this purpose; they are some¬ 
times placed in short or cross linos, which are finished at 
the ends with either a narrow pleating or with lace Either 
pink or bine ribbon Is used when the dress is whito. 1 

The Newest Trimming for washing dresses is q hite cotton 
gimp; it will be found useful for finishing off tho cuffs and 
epaulets of cambric and pique dresses, and for children's 
frocks it will likewise be usefnl. 

The Most Popular Jackets, for summer wear, are of the 
Spanish style, open in front over a chemisette, and without 
si leves, a white, fpll sleeve only being seen. Some ore pro¬ 
fusely trimmed with steel, jet, or colored beads. 

White Petticoats, elaborately ruffled and fluted, are very 
much worn, whilst somo are braided In colored braids. 

Lace Neck-Ttes are now always worn with drossy out¬ 
door toilets, and the ends are invariably very wide and 
rounded. Beautiful neck-tyes are made of Alengon lace, 
and more showy ones of Chantilly, starred with either stool 
or Jet beads. Lace neck-tyes, worked with straw, havo like¬ 
wise been introduced for spring wear; they are very effec¬ 
tive with the tailor collar, a shape which has long been 
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popular. They are tied either with a single bow, or are 
arranged so as to form three flailing loops, (as a sash) the 
loops being fastened at the top with a small broofch. Fancy 
neck-tyes are made of Chambery game, embroidered with 
.steel. The newest collars are collar and neik-tye in one; 
they descend as bands in front, and are both embroidered 
and trimmed with narrow lace; sometimes they are simply 
mode of cambric and hem-stitched. The Cardinal collar, 
which has square ends, is very much worn. These ends are 
edged with lace. 

The Fashionable Caps are extremely becoming; the Nea¬ 
politan form is varied l y dividing the single square lappet 
at the bock, into two narrow lappets, which are ornamented 
their entire length with small flat bows of either ribbon or 
velvet. These caps are pointed on the forehead. 

Bonnets. —We give, in onr wood-cuts, a white chip bon¬ 
net, trimmed with feathers, and some tulle bonnets, as sam¬ 
ples of the present style. The bonnets without crowns, 
and so daintily trimmed with lace and sprays of flowers, 
are marvelously becoming. We regret to sa$ that the 
fashion will, probably, soon be changed to suit the immense 
scaffoldings of hair, with which every fashionable lady 
thinks it necessary to adorn herself. The frightful bon¬ 
nets, which the inilliuers have planned, are in the style of 
those worn during the Restoration. The fronts are high 
and wide enough to inclose a ]>erfect forest of hair; at the 
top of the head the bonnet slopes, and then suddenly rises 
round tho face. In one word, it is frightful; and it is only 
wasto of skill and taste, on the milliners’ part, to endeavor 
to impart anything like grace to it. Those bonnets which 
we have seen were made of rice straw, with the crowns 
trimmed round with scarlet velvet fuchsias; these flowers 
fell over some lace which served for curtain. The caps were 
torsades of white tulle, with red velvet fuchsias hanging 
over them. 

Combs, made of either beads or mother-of-pearl, and used 
for bolding on bonnets, are now added with advantage to 
tho fanchon bonnet—the name given to the present crown- 
loss, curtuiniess head-gear. Tho beads on the top of tho 
comb should match in color, either the bonnet or its trim¬ 
mings. Crystal beads, black and white beads, gold and 
silver beads, and beads made to imitate turquoises, are one 
and all frequently used. 

Among the Variously Shaped Hats, the melon list and 
casquetto, (cap) are the two popular onee. The best way of 
ormuneuting a hat is to trim it round with a well-curled 
feather, and to pluco at the side a small ruby and emerald 
humming-bird. 

„ Veils are becoming so small os scarcely to conceal the 
face, and they are overloaded with ornament. Some veils 
have the edges in blonde, sewn over with gold or steel 
beads. Long scarf veils in plain tulle will always look 
more distinguished than the small ones. The hem of the 
scarf has a plain ribbon run into it, and is either thrown 
over or hangs down beside the bonnet. Invisible nets are 
replaced by those covered with large silver and steel beads, 
or crystal or gol(l. One likes everything that is showy, even 
when not real gold, and imitation jewelry is now worn in 
tho best society. 

Aprons are reappearing, at once so pretty and so convex 
nient. May tbey reappear and remain the fashion for long I 
They are rounded at the corners, very short, very much 
embroidered and braided, trimmed with quilliugs, ruches, 
or black lace, anil are fastened by a deep band with a rosette 
behind and floating ends. They are a very pretty addition 
to a young girl's dress. 

Jewelry is worn by all, and how can it bo otherwise? 
Jewels change in fashion as much as cuffs, and even more 
than cuffs, and aro made so massive that it would take a 
king’s ransom to pay for some of them. Large gold neck¬ 
laces, formed of balls, and supporting a cross of ten inches 
in depth, gold chains in the hair, wide, gold bracelets all 


< up the atm. Would be of enormous value In real gold. 
; Steel ornaments are very effective if a good many are worn 
s at the same time, and rook crystal is preferred by women 
5 of good taste to gilt jewelry. Steel ear-rings by themselves 
$ would not look nice, but when one comes to add a comb, a 
£ diadem, bracelets, necklace, and cross, the simple steel be- 
vj comes resplendent, and well-cut steal emits rays equal to 
L some stones. With a morning dress much ornamented with 
steel, a steel hook, from which depends chains holding scis¬ 
sors, thimble, etui, etc., is a great improvement. These 
hooks are called “ Menageres,” and give a useful look to the 
mistress of a house. 

The Spring Paletots, which have already appeared, are 
decidedly short. Tho more dressy ones are trimmed with 
deep lace, which adds somewhat to their length. 

The Hair is worn higher at the back than during the 
past year, and so complicated are the scaffoldings which 
surmount every feminine head in a ball-room, that it is 
jokingly remarked that those to whom nature has dealt 
illiberally in the hair line have the best of it.. For it is 
found to be so much easier to arrange false hair than the 
natural growth. Tho hair at the back is then worn con¬ 
siderably higher, and is either curled or plaltdd; the chig¬ 
non a VAnglaise, (as the French term it,) and with which 
we are all now so familiar, is considered bad style in Paris, 

I where powdered heads, combs as high as the front parting, 
and coronet plaits with short ringlets pinned on to them, 
and crossing the forehead, ore all to bo seen in the day time. 
The classical Grecian style is also popular, the hair dragged 
i off the face, and a bunch of clustering ringlets at the back 
5 of the head. Others havo gone in for a series of small curls 
< all over the forehead, and little, impertinent, twisting locks 

I round about the ears—baby curls, just beginning life— 
whilst tho mass of hair is gathered up on the top.of the 
head, and there studded with flowers, or "gaudy insects. 

A Paris Correspondent says:—We see constantly heads 
„ powdered with a variety of sparkling dusts, but we confess 
\ we ask ourselves frequently, after a careful examination, if 
tho effoct given by frizzing tho hair, or making it, l*y in¬ 
genious devices, look crepe —whether after oiling it, and 
then dusting it over with any of these powders—we are re¬ 
paid for the trouble. We hear many around us declare that 
5 it is most becoming, but to our eye the diamoud powder 
*1 makes the hair look slightly gray, and the gold powder has 
; all the effect ofBagged scraps of gold-leaf scattered over the 
5 well crepe rough hair. Neither is the silver powder happier 
| in its results. 

I 

ij CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

s Fia. i.—D ress of White Foulard, for a Young Lady.— 
\ It is trimmed with bands of blue silk. 

Fig. ii.—Dress op Striped Mohair, for a Little Girl.— 
The body has a basquine, and is trimmed with black velvet. 
Fig. iii.—Dress op Blub Poplin, braided in black. 

Fig. iv.—Jacket and Pants of Gray Cashmere, f^r a 
Small Boy. 

Fig. v.—Dress of Dove-Colored Foulard, trimmed with 
blue silk. 

General Remarks.— Paletots, half-tight, will be worn by 
little girls. The melon hats, and the straw oops, will be 
worn somewhat; bnt the prettiest dressed children wear 
tiny bonnets of the same shape as their mommas, but trim¬ 
med with only ruches of ribbon, with tiny rose-buds, violets, 
or daisies in the face. 

Small Boys wear the Knickerbocker'costume almost en- 
, tirely — that is, with pants fall, and fastened just below the 
^ knee. 

s All Little Boys wear sailor collars, cut square, with a tie 
5 and floating ends of some light color. Boys of eight or 
* twelve have stick-up collars, and cravats of narrow moire. 
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ALWAYS BEHIND TIME. 

BY MABY H. SEYMOUR. 

“My child, jou are late again this morning,” < sermonizing .*\ And she frowned, as she spoke, 


said Mr. Forester, mildly, to his only daughter, 
a young girl of fourteen, who had just made her 
appearance at the breakfast-table. “Pm afraid 
you’ll get into a habit of always being behind 
time.” 

The young lady made no reply, but took her 
seat, with something of a pout on her pretty 
lips. 

“Laura, are you not ready yet?” called her 
mother, about a year after, as she stood at the 
foot of the stairs, waiting to go out with her 
daughter. “I declare, my dear,” she added, 
as Laura at last appeared, “you are getting 
worse and worse. I really am afraid that your 
father is right, and that you will always be be¬ 
hind time.” 

The usually handsome features of Laura had 
just the least bit of a sulky look on them as she 
answered her mother. 

“Goodness, mamma, what a fuss you make! 
Tm only five or ten minutes late. Pa and you 
always worry me so, with your nervousness 
about being behind time.” 

“We do it for your good, my love,” said the 
mother, in a kind tone. “We do not, however, 
personally, caro so much about waiting; though 
a child ought hardly, I should think, to detain a 
parent under any circumstances. If there is 
one bad habit in a woman worse than another, 
it is the habit of procrastination. You are 
always late, Laura, because you always put 
off, till the last minute, doing what you have to 
do. When the morning bell rings, you think 
* I will lie a little while longer,’ and so are 
never down in time for breakfast. When you 
are going out with me, as to-day, you keep 
Teading your novel till almost the moment you 
ought to start, and then have to dress in a 
hurry, and be behind time, after all.” 

“Well, haven’t I heard that, again and again,” 
undutifully retorted Laura. “I’m tired of this 


\ looking positively ugly. 

I When Laura was eighteen, she fell in love, 
< and, with the consent of her parents, was en- 
\ gaged. A radical change seemed now to take 
I; place in her character. She was never late for 

1 Harry. If he had asked her to ride; if they 
were going to a concert; if it was an evening 
* party they had promised to attend, Laura was 
\ ready, to the moment, looking as blooming and 
j happy as it was possible. More than this, 
\ she was always attired with perfect neatness; 
jj whereas, in the old times, she had often been 
5 dressed carelessly, in consequence of her haste, 
s “I am glad to see such a reformation in 
| Laura,” said Mrs. Forester to her husband. 
^ “I used, sometimes, to tremble for her fhture.” 
\ “Let us hope for the best,” replied Mr 
\ Forester, “but do not let us be too confident. 
\ Laura is naturally indolent, and, I fear, after 
\ she is married, the old habits will come back.” 
? And he sighed. 

| Alas! his prediction was correct. Laura had 
\ not been married long, before she began to be 
^ as late at her husband’s breakfast-table as she 
\ had been at her father’s. If she had been 
\ poorer, she would have been compelled to get 
> up, in order to prepare the meal herself; but 

I her means now were larger than they had ever 
been, she had competent servants, and she had 
few household cares. At first, when she came 
\ down late, and found she had kept her husband 
| waiting, she blushed with shame, and resolved 
j never to be guilty in this way again. But this 
\ soon wore off, and, before a year, it was the 
\ exception, not the rule, for the young wife to 
| be punctual. 

| Nor did it stop here. In everything she was 
\ late. She was rarely ready in time for church, 
\ for an evening visit, for the opera, for anything. 

\ She would lounge on a sofa, reading thje latest 
l novel, or sleeping till the very last minute, and 
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then dress in such a hurry that she was hardly < Things went from bad to worse. Laura resented 
even neat. Her haste often influenced her tem- < his absence as an insult, and there were often 
per, making her irritable, or peevish. Her idle i angry disputes. In her father's house, she had, 
habits finally affected her health, and, through ; as we have seen, been sometimes pettish and 
her health, her beauty. She became sallow in » disrespectful; and she was no better now in her 
complexion. Her movements grew languid. ' husband’s. 

She lost the brightness that had once been ■ Laura has been married five years. A more 
her principal charm. Her face wore, not un- j untidy house you would not wish to see. “As 
frequently, a discontented, even sullen look. ' the mistress is, so the servant,” says an old 
For, in proportion as she disregarded her 5 proverb. Everybody, from the cook to the 
husband’s comfort, and neglected her personal j coachman, is behind time. Her husband spends 
appearance, his affection for her began to de- \ most of his evenings at his club, does not always 
cline. He had loved her for certain fancied j dine at home, and has settled down into polite 
excellencies, and when he found that he had s indifference toward his wife. He is not without 
been deceived, the shock was a great one to 5 blame; but Laura is most in fault. She has made 
him. Harry would have made a very domestic s her bed, and she must lie in it. She is not 
man, if his fireside had been as pleasant as it \ happy. How can she be? But she never thinks 
should have been; but when be found his din- \ of reform. Her habits of indolence and pro- 
ner late, his wife never ready, and his house \ crastination are too strong for her; and she 
full of discomforts, he began to be less at home. $ will remain their slave till the day of her death. 




SILENT INFLUENCE. 

BY N. F. CARTER. 


lx silence sunbeams warm to life 
The world with all its fruits and flowers; 

Clouds form above these scenes of strife, 
And rain descends in gracious showers. 

In silence telegraphic wires 
Flash our unwritten thoughts Afar; 

The needle un the ocean fires 
With hope the night without a start 

We live, and with a silent power, 

Mould other lives to love or hate; 

To forms that charm the passing hour, 

Or for the day of burning wait I 

We may not see as others see; 

We may not feel as others feel; 

Yet still our life, so full and free, 

Brings them eternal woe or weal! 


The sunshine of the smiling face; 

The darkness of a constant frown; 

Our zeal to run the Heavenly race; 

Our strife for honor and renown; 

Our love to poor and needy shown, 

The cold neglect, or open scorn; 

These wield an influence all tlieir own. 
Whence endless life or death is bornf 

How careful, then, to make this life, 

In all its might of silent power, 
messenger of peace in strife, 

A light in every evil hour! 

Oh! blessed 8aviour, light of men, 

Make plain the path Thy grace has given j. 
Lead us therein, and ever then 
Onr busy life shall woo to Heaven 


DIED RICH. 

BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


That in the church-yard, roofed with green. 
Was all the home she here possessed; 

But she has entered, like a queen, 

A mansion in that region blest, 

Whose smile seemed on her face to rest. 

No wardrobe, rish and rare, had she; 

But like that of a nun, she wore 
A holy veil of sanctity, 

Between her and this world, to draw 
When it was fair to her no more. 


No jewels she bequeathed; but left 
Us golden memories to prize; 

And while those wealthiest here are reft 
Of all by death, she did but rise 
To join her treasures in the skies. 

Well might we, then, when she to those. 

In whose just scales the widow’s mite 
Outweighs onr yellow ldb4, rose; 

Though poor she seemed to human sight— 
“Died Ktch,” upon her tonab-etone write. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.' 

CONTINUED FROM VOLUME XLVU., PAQE 415 . 

CHAPTER VI. ^ “It was accident; but, somewhere, they do 


It was a clear, dewy morning; you drank j; 
in the morning freshness with every breath, j; 
whether in the cold air, or the flashing ripples s 
on the river, or the chirp of the birds, or the i; 
wet gossamer glittering over the rose-bushes. \ 
Barbara was over at Joyce’s bright and early, j> 
with a face as fresh as the morning. She had i 
helped the old man finish his anxious dressing, < 
turned down his shirt-collar, buckled the shoes, ij 
roughened his white hair when he had flattened 
it down. “The clothes were so threadbare and $ 
darned; but what of that? he had the grande 
old face of a chevalier.” So, while he stood ^ 
consulting eagerly with Dunn Joyce, who looked ^ 
strangely haggard and anxious this morning, |> 
she thought it was a pity the little French girl i; 
could not see him now, true gentleman that he j: 
was, it would strike a blow at her selfish, vain $ 
little heart. Or, what if her uncle could be rich i; 
and great, (and Barbara dropped her head on > 
her hands, thinking it out-,) and, going into the $ 
city, should meet the French girl poor and de- ? 
spised, and should take her back again to his \ 
love, as Ring Cophetua did the beggar girl ? < 
Bah! what idleness was this? Gabrielle was ^ 
old and wrinkled now, no doubt; or fat, maybe, ^ 
feeding on truffles and frogs—a rich mercer’s J 
wife. Barby’s notions of the French were of ^ 
the most primitive kind. Then she wondered, j: 
did Gabrielle wear specimens of her husband’s l 
wares, like women in the city ? > 

Her reveries were interrupted suddenly. s 
“I'm going now, Barby,” said her uncle. $ 
She went up and straightened his coat, pat- i| 
ting it, and talking merrily. If she, poor, awk- s 
ward Barbara, were only pretty and graceful, \ 
and could take the place to the old man of the 
child that never had been born to him—but she s 
could not. \ 

She did not know how the morning sun lit up s 
her fresh, earnest face, the curly, brown hair, \ 
and the tears shining in the dark eyes. She 
kissed him good-by on each side of his face; ? 
the wrinkled old cheeks flushed crimson. '< 

“AVhy, why, child! where did you learn that j 
little trick?” he said, softly, buttoning his coat < 
with trembling hands. I 


kiss each other in that fashion—not on the lips, 
as with us, do they not?” stooping to gather 
him a bunch of pinks. 

“Yes, in—in France.” 

The old man seemed gayer and lighter after 
that, she noticed, for she stayed and break¬ 
fasted with him and Joyce; but she had no idea, 
of the strange fancy which had touched him. 

“It could not be,” he plodded on thinking,, 
after he had left them. “It was only an acci¬ 
dent, as the child said. Yet what if she, being; 
dead, should have sent that sign to show that 
what I do to-day pleased her? Tut! An idle- 
fancy !” 

It was idle; yet he looked up into the clear 
blue air, as if beyond it was a something very 
dear, which he gave up many years ago on that 
day, but which even now seem altogether lost 
to him; for he knew that Gabrielle was dead— 
she had not been happy as the silk mercer’s 
wife, and she had soon died. 

When the day had grown into noon, Nicholas'. 
Waugh came into the city; every few moments 
he thrust his fingers into the side pocket where 
the pill-box was—for he had a wholesome fear 
of pickpockets. He did not mean to complete 
the sale that day; would bring the diamond back 
with him, as he had told Joyce. It was too 
important a business to finish hastily 

About one o’clock he called at the jeweler’s, 
and after remaining half an hour, went to & 
boarding-house, then standing at the corner of 
Tenth and Market streets, and took his dinner. 
Several persons, whose attention was attracted 
to the old man by his quaint dress and dignity 
of manner, testified afterward to seeing him 
at both of these places, and that at both he was 
followed by a man who kept him constantly in. 
view, himself unseen; a tall, clumsy-looking 
man, the jeweler stated, with yellow hair and. 
blue eyes, who walked indolently, and kept his- 
hands clasped behind him. Mr. Waugh had r 
evidently, no idea that he was followed. During 
the afternoon he was observed in different streets, 
(the city did not so claim a million of inhabi¬ 
tants then, and people had time to remark and 
speculate upon an odd-looking stranger,) walking, 

25 
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leisurely from place to place, apparently trac¬ 
ing out old landmarks; but wherever he went, 
the. same man followed him at the distnuce of a 
square. One of these witnesses gave evidence 
of meeting him near sunset in the northern part 
of the town, going toward the country-road, 
then leading up the Schuylkill, and which, in 
some places, was hardly more than a narrow 
path along the river’s edge, with the wheel- 
marks of a few wagons in the grass. The un¬ 
fortunate old man was then evidently making 
his way toward home, os the path to Dunn 
Joyce’s house branched off from this road. It 
was long since he had visited the city, and a 
natural curiosity kept him wandering about 
until this late hour. 

“It will be night long before I reach home,” 
he said, buttoning his coat and grasping his cane 
more firmly, as he struck into the foot-path and 
.glanced at the gathering fog on the river, that 
rose so heavily that it clogged his breath and 
dampened his gray hairs. 

Barbara had kept a close watch for lier uncle 
nil day. From her window she could see the 
gate of Joyce’s yard; she brought her sewing, 
therefore, early in the afternoon to it, in order 
that she might catch the first glimpse of his 
coming. She was restless, nervous; starting 
at every sound, she kaew not why. 

The house had been closed all day, except the 
kitchen, where old Deb held sway. Dunn Joyce 
had been gone since early morning; set out a 
few minutes after the old man. He had gone 
for cuttings, she supposed, to some of the neigh¬ 
boring farms. 

When it grew dusk, the girl became more 
nnd more anxious; she threw down her sewing 
at last, and tying a sun-bonnet on her head, 
ran down the stairs, meeting her father in 
the hall. 

“Going down the road, Barby, to meet your 
uncle? I’ll walk with you. I have some busi¬ 
ness with him; but don’t think yourself in the 
way. When we meet him, you can walk on 
a bit.” 

“Do not go out, Mr. W^ugh,” cried a shrill 
voice from the room; “I need you to roll these 
carpet-rag balls.” 

He made no reply, but hobbled off as fast as 
his rheumatic feet would carry him, down the 
steps, and behind the grape-vine trellice. 

“We will hasten, my child,” he said, trying 
to recover his dignity, and taking a pinch of 
snuff, “it grows late.” 

Barbara laughed secretly, but drawing his 
arm in hers, scudded off from the house. 

“He said he would be here by sundown,” 


s she said, her brows knit uneasily as they walked 
v up and down. 

t As one hour after another passed her anxiety 
^ deepened into real alarm. “He w*as too old to 
-go alone,” she said, at last; “something has 
\ happened to him.” 

- “No, no, he’s safe enough,” querulously re¬ 
-joined her companion. “But ho carried valu- 
J able matter with him. It is well if it is not 
s dropped out of a hole in hi> pocket, or given to 

- the first beggar he met. Nicholas ought to re- 
member he holds another man's property.” 

s Barbara was devoured by curiosity at these 

- words, but she asked no questions. 

^ They went at last to Joyce’s house and sat 
s waiting on the stoop. It was an unusually dark 
-night; the fog, even at that distance from the 
5 river, so thick it might be cut, she fancied. A 

- reddish, murderous moon struggling through at 
-long intervals only to make the darkness more 

- palpable. 

j; Finally, Mrs. Waugh came over, at first angry, 

^ and then alarmed; and Deb, the old cook, put 
? on a clean apron and a scared face, and came 

- around to the front to add her fright and ejacu- 

- lations to theirs. Still, although they waited 
s until midnight, there was no sign of either the 
\ old man or Joyce’s coming. 

- At last, Barbara led her father home, shiver- 
s ing in the damp air, imagining, as he went. 

- Nicholas in the river, with his throat cut by 

- robbers, and, now and then, breaking out into 

- lamentations on the loss of the valuable pro- 

- perty which he carried. When Mrs. Waugh 
$ tried to discover what this was, however, by 
s means of a few skillfully put questions, he 
^silenced her by saying, “There were matters 
$ with which womenfolk should not interfere.” 
jj Sometimes he turned on her with a snarling, 

^ pettish ill-humor, that drove her into a mo- 
\ mentary subjection. 

i Barbara sat all night with her clothes on 
\ waiting for dawn; she could do nothing, and 

- meanwhile she tried to content herself by be- 
n lieving that Mrs. Waugh’s suggestions was true, 

- that he had remained in town all night. 

s When the sun was up, she went vaguely 
jj across the fields which commanded a view of 
^ the house, and stood leaning on a low, worm* 

^ fence. A man got up slowly from the thick 

- dog-fennel, on the other side, and came toward 
i* her. It was Dunn Joyce. Barbara made a sten 
-toward him, and put her hand out; his face. 

- and what she thought she read there, terrified 
\ her beyond the power of speech. 

- He laughed hoarsely; his whole manner was 
£ different from the quiet, grave Dunn. 
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“You’re out early, Barbara,” he said, trying 
to speak gayly. 

“Is he dead?” she managed to articulate. 
“Where did you leave him, Dunn?” 

His face grew, if possible, a trifle more blood¬ 
less than it had been. 

“Who? What do you come questioning me 
for?” he cried, almost fiercely. “What should 
I know of your uncle?” • 

Barbara was silent, trying to collect her¬ 
self; Joyce, meantime, stood staring blankly 
at her. His appearance was that of a man 
under the influence of some powerful opiate 
that had dulled his brain, or one who had en¬ 
countered some deadly terror; his face was 
smeared with clay, and his hair wet and mat¬ 
ted; his hands went wandering aimlessly, fast¬ 
ening and opening his coat, pulling the bits of 
mud off that had adhered to it. 

“You did not sec him, then, yesterday?” she 
said. 

There was no answer. 

“Oh, Dunn, Dunn!” she cried, “try and help 
me,” bursting into tears, and hiding her head 
on the fence-rail. “I have nobody to ask but 
you! I was sure you were with him to-night.” 

The sight of her tears seemed to bring him 
back to reason; he bent his head, looking at 
lier sobbing, as if he were coming out of some 
unspeakable horror to the quiet, natural griefs 
of every day; but he said nothing. 

“What ails you?” she said, looking up and 
with - her usual impetuosity. “You are ill! You 

are wet-” putting her hand rapidly on his 

arm and shoulder, then pushing him from her, 
and looking up in his face, white and startled. 
“Did he fall in the river? Oh, Dunn! for God’s 
sake—is he dead?” 

JJe thrust her roughly from him, and turned 
away, his voice choking, as he said, “Is it that 
you are afraid of—death? What is that to 
this? If you and I, and all of us were dead, 
would it be what this is?” 

There was a long silence, in which she stood 
looking frightened into his face; she never had 
seen a man suffer like this. 

She put her hand out presently and took his, 
as it hung limp and cold. “Will you tell me 
what it is, Dunn?” she said, humbly. “I am 
sorry for yon as for him. I never,” her face 
flushing a sudden scarlet, “knew how sorry I 
was for you before.” 

One would have thought those words had 
brought the dead to life to see him. A strange 
flush of meaning transfigured his whole face 
and mien; then it died away, and he shrank 
down into—not the usual quiet, dull Dunn 
Vol. XLVIII.—2 


Joyce, but paralyzed as by the touch of somo 
t: foulest crime into a mockery of his old self. 

I “Barbara,” he said, in a low voice, drawing 
J his hand from hers, “I think, in all God’s world, 
f there is not so wretched a man as I,” and sud- 
j: denly left her, going with slow, uncertain steps 
l into the road. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was about three weeks after the events 
recorded in our last chapter, the close of a hot, 
July day; a day of untempered heat, change¬ 
able, and crossed by one or two sharp thunder¬ 
storms, that left a sultrier heat when they were 
gone. Yet to. Barbara, who had been out all 
day, going from one part of the city to the 
other, it seemed right and fitting; for a cool 
quiet, even in the atmosphere, would have irri¬ 
tated her; her nerves and muscles were strained 
to the point of exhaustion; her brain had that 
rasped, uttermost sensation, to which another 
touch would be intolerable. The fierceness of 
the beat, tho thunder and wind, rested and re-- 
lievcd her. Yet she went from place to place 
with no expression on her face other than a 
dull stubbornness of purpose; her usual light, 
insouciant step fallen in a dogged, slow walk; 
addressing those to whom her business called 
her to speak with a set, artificial smile. 

Her father trotted alongside of her, shaking 
his head doubtfully, when she stopped for a 
moment, giving him time to collect his thoughts, 
looking at every one they met with a wild, de¬ 
precating glance; and at intervals flourishing 
and admiring a new cane, which he carried for 
the first time to-day. Samuel Waugh’s mind 
gave way greatly after his brother’s loss, and 
never, I think, was the same afterward; not 
from grief—he was too selfish ami puerile a 
man for that; but probably from the sudden 
breaking up of bis daily habits, and the bring¬ 
ing of death so near and palpably home to him. 

Once, during the day, Barbara met an old 
school mate. “Where arc you going, Barby?” 
she said, and “ what are you doing these timeB ?” 
according to school-girl fashion. The answer 
startled her enough. 

“I’m the ‘avenger of blood!’” Barbara said. 
“They have put iue on the track of a murderer. 
Do you think I will find him?” 

The girl looked frightened, drew back a step, 
then scanned Barby’s face. “I think you will*” 
she said, seeing the expression in it. They both 
waited a moment, the girl opened her mouth as 
if she would have spoken, then hurried off with¬ 
out offering her hand again to her old play-fel¬ 
low, thinking her mad, no doubt. 
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Bat it was only this: Barby was not fitted^ 
for great emergencies, or capable of bearings 
heroically any deep shock either of her nerves s 
or heart; she was totally unhinged now, and$ 
hardly likely to speak or act with ordinary dis- 5 
cretion. She had imposed on herself the task $ 
of following up the traces of her uncle; no very $ 
difficult undertaking now; for the newspapers, \ 
according to their wont in those days, when the s 
public mind was satisfied with the murder of j 
one man in a season, and did not grow ennuied\ 
without a battle a week—the newspapers, I say, J 
had dilated upon every trifling incident of his \ 
disappearance, from the moment of his leaving i; 
Dunn Joyce’s house to the arrest of the sup-$ 
posed murderer. The story of the diamond, 
and its first discovery, added an unusual flavor 
of romance and a zest to the whole affair. It 
was the one point of interest in the city; the t 
Waughs and the Joyces were discussed at every \ 
breakfast-table for a week after the event oc- \ 
curred; the excitement had begun to die away j 
a little, but no doubt the trial, which was ap- < 
pointed for the next week, would revive it all. \ 
So Barbara, in her efforts to trace, step by step, ; 
the evidence in the matter, found herself only \ 
too successful, her questions being met with an > 
eager curiosity about herself, and the old man t 
at her side. \ 

The day, as we have said, was near its close j 
before she had finished her gloomy work. It \ 
was not altogether gloomy, however, for some- \ 
times she would find heart of grace, and, turn¬ 
ing to her father, say cheerfully, “It will be 
right; God will help us through, I know.” To 
which he answered nothing, or would say pet¬ 
tishly, “I don’t know what you want, Barby;” 
and once, “The fellow’s guilt is clear enough, | 
I don’t think you need fash yourself to fasten £ 
It on him. It’s unseemly such blood-thirstiness < 
in a young girl.” She made no reply. Coming ^ 
at sunset to the entrance of a narrow street, $ 
lined with law-offices, she stopped and said, 5 
“There is one thing more, father. I must see \ 
him.” “Who—Joyce? No, no, Barbara,” tap- j 
ping his cane on the pavement, “I’ve yielded; 
to your whims long enough, but will have none i 
of that. What good would it answer?” again j 
falling into the weak, querulous tone. “It’s a \ 
bold step in a girl like you, Barby.” “I know,” \ 
blushing deeply, putting her hand uneasily to | 
her forehead, and speaking more to herself than l 
him. “But it would do good. I have thought j 
it all over. You will not forbid it, father, I am ( 
sure?” walking on as she spoke. j 

Waugh had been too long under a harsher j 
petticoat government at home not to yield to' 


Barbara’s; he followed her, therefore, grum¬ 
bling as he went. 

A few moments after, and the two were 
seated in Seaborn’s office, waiting his appear¬ 
ance. Seaborn was then prosecnting-attorney, 
and had been unusually active in ferreting out 
testimony against the prisoner, probably out of 
a strict sense of duty; said testimony being 
altogether circumstantial, and therefore quan¬ 
tity being as much of an object as quality. 

The office was a pleasant little place, with 
more of the air of a boudoir than any room in 
their house, Barbara thought. Her eyes wan¬ 
dered over the quiet tints in carpet and paper; 
the vines planted outside in the three feet 
square back-yard, covering and creeping in at 
the open window with a wealth of green leaves 
and purple blossoms. She did not know the 
plant, but how it would please Dunn if she 
could take him home a slip. Dunn! Then all 
that had passed came with a torrent of recol¬ 
lection, the more bitter for this momentary for¬ 
getfulness. Her uncle was dead. He was the 
one human being who understood her, who was 
always kind. That was all over and done with 
now; he was dead and cold, somewhere. 

And poor old Dunn, whom they had laughed 
at and teazed all their lives, Dunn was in prison 
waiting his trial for murder. 

Somehow she bad grown dulled to all these 
things, as people will; in the last few days 
they came fresh and new to her, wringing her 
heart with a real physical pain, making her 
blood creep cold through her veins. 

“Why should I care for Dunn Joyce?” she 
said, shaking the thought off angrily. “It must 
be for Richard’s sake.” But even as she said 
it, the remembrance of Richard brought with it 
a loathing recollection of his selfish injustice to 
his elder brother. She tried to mutter over 
some heroic lines about being “true to Glen- 
cairn, whatever may betide;” but they did not 
come readily. Yet she knew she loved Dick, 
certainly. In every book she read the hero was 
handsome, and fluent, and poor, and devoted to 
his mistress—Dick was all of these, and far 
more—that suited her peculiar ideal. Had he 
not gone out to conquer fame and fortune for 
her sake? Would not any heroine reward him 
with fidelity equal to- 

“Barby! here is Mr. Seaborn.” Barby’s heart 
was in her throat instantly; she trembled—not 
from embarrassment, but—this man! This pink¬ 
faced little poppinjay, with his smooth, fair hair, 
and blue eyes, and delicately sprigged waist¬ 
coat! Was it into Ids dainty, finical fingers the 
life of Dunn Joyce was to be placed? 
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He recognized Mr. Waugh by a bow, and 
showed his want of recognition of Barbara by 
another, still lower; then took a chair, glancing 
at the seat first to see if there were any dust 
upon it. 

“You wished to speak to me?” he said, with 
a quick, critical glance over her face and figure. 
Every woman by nature despises a petit-maitre , 
however education has taught her to tolerate 
them. No education had made Barbara toler¬ 
ant; she felt an unconquerable impulse to be 
rough and big, and plain-worded with him. 

“My name is Waugh,” she said. “I came to 
see you respecting the prisoner, Joyce.” 

“You have additional testimony?” in the 
same smooth, unvaried tone. Good points that 
woman had, he thought—remarkably good; free, 
bold outlines everywhere; genuine eyes; deli¬ 
cate, cleft chiji; time would bring out the rest; 
it had no vulgar flabbiness in mind or matter 
to overcome. 

“I have no testimony,” said Barbara. 

Now, there was no man in Philadelphia with 
finer instincts about women than John Seaborn. 
After his first sharp glance at Barby, there was 
a quiet respect in his manner that called her to 
herself, made her easy in hers. She forgot, she 
afterward said, that the man was a fop 

“Take your time, Miss Waugh. Tell me the 
purpose of your visit in your our way—office 
hours are over,” seeing her hesitate for a word. 

“Barby has kept me going all day,” said her 
father, as a helping prelude to Barbara’s re¬ 
marks. 

“I have knov/n Dunn Joyce a great many 
years,” interrupted Barbara. “I wanted to see 
into this thing for myself, and make up my own 
mind. I’ve‘ been over it all, tracing out the 
testimony.” 

“Yes. And your verdict?” with a look that 
Barbara took home to interpret before she an¬ 
swered. 

“He thinks my verdict worth respecting; he 
has confidence in woman’s wit, maybe.” 

“There is a love affair under this,” cogitated 
the unseen John Seaborn. “If the girl loves 
that man Joyce, she has more discernment than 
many of her sex are blessed with.” 

“It has not been with my approval Barby has 
moved in this matter, Mr. Seaborn,” said old 
Waugh, snappishly, looking at Barbara and in¬ 
terrupting her. “Women in their place, say I.” 

“Have you left your place?” said Seaborn, 
directly addressing her. 

If Barbara did not know her own heart, it 
spoke out of itself now, her changing color em¬ 
phasizing every word. 


; “I knew Dunn Joyce was innocent. It all 
!; goes against him—the testimony. But he is 
5 innocent, and I want to tell him that I think it. 
$ 1 came to you to help me see him. Maybe I 
s have left a woman’s place ; I don’t know.” 

\ The lawyer was silent, looking at an unseemly 
\ white fleck in his thumb-nail; but Barbara did 

< not heed what he did. 

> “They have all turned against him,” she 
\ said. 

I Seaborn caught the whisper. “I can give 
jyou a pass,” he said, slowly. “I don’t know 
s of any objection to your going. Will it be any 
5 comfort to Joyce to know your opinion? Are 
\ you-” 

< “I think it will,” she said, as if she had an- 
5 swered the question to herself before. “I was 
\ Nicholas Waugh’s niece. I loved him better 
; than all of them did. I knew him better. Dunn 

would think it was a message from him if I said 
: I thought he was not guilty.” 

“No more than that?” letting his hand fall. 
“I will write you a short note to Poindexter, 
Miss Waugh ; that will admit you. I wish every 
: woman who comes to this office would be as ex¬ 
plicit in stating their errand; it would bo a 
marvelous saving of time and temper,” writing 


s as he spoke. 

} Coming toward her, he put the note into her 
<hand, and then leaned his elbow on the mantle- 
s shelf, looking shrewdly down into her face. 
t “You had another errand here?” he said, 
s Barbara’s face blushed scarlet. With all her 
n outspoken courage, she was a modest girl, un- 
S used to any sort of society, particularly that 
\ of men like the one before her. Besides, it 
$ angered her that this little dandy of a lawyer, 
jjas she had called him to herself at first, should 
i so naturally have mastered her, read her in- 
< most thoughts; she lost command of herself, 
| and stammered out, “What errand had I ?” 

> “A very natural one, my dear young lady. 
} You were a little doubtful of the evidence—not 
5 of your own conclusion about it, but of the 
? manner in which it might impress the jury. I 
\ think you wished to find from me what chances 

I of life your friend had—for he is your friend ?” 

“Yes;” and Barby’s face turned pale again, 
.wondering why her heart gave such a sudden, 
proud throb; when Seaborn went on to say, 
carelessly, how much impressed he had been 
by Dunn Joyce, as a simple-hearted, unselfish 
fellow. 

“With a curious knowledge of the law,” ho 

I said, “and a keen tact of seeing and adjusting 
the points of a case, his loutish manner masks 
his real self as much as an ill-fitting dress does 
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a woman.” (Barby would have been less than 
woman if she had not been conscious just then 
of the make of her own.) “I have visited Joyce 
several times,” then, after a pause, he said, 
“but, while this is my opinion of him, Miss 
Waugh, I think it only fair to tell you that, 
at the same time I believe him guilty of this 
crime, and that it is my duty to do all I can to 
convict him. I think, too, I shall succeed.” 

If he talked to her in this way for the purpose 
of testing her, a mere analysis to gratify his 
whim, he was disappointed. She looked at him 
quietly, rising as she spoke, and tying her 
bonnet-strings, 

“I knew' you thought him guilty,” she said. 
“I do not blame you—the evidence is strong. 
But von will not succeed, Mr. Seaborn—God 
will help us through.” 

“I hope so—I hope so, Miss Waugh,” with a 
conciliatory bow to her and to Providence. 
“You arc going? I wish I could offer you some 
refreshments—a glass of wine for Mr. Waugh, 
now. But a lawyer’s chambers, you know— 
good-by! good-by, sir! Good evening, Miss 
Waugh! You have not left your place,” with a 
sudden sinking of the voice; “you have only 
acted as a true woman should; to be faithful 
unto death, is one of their traits.” 

•“I knew it was a love affair,” he continued 
to himself, as he sorted away some papers on 
his table, put on his hat, and speedily forgot 
Barbara, and all that concerned her. 

“He thinks I love Dunn Joyce,” thought Bar¬ 
bara, going down the street. **I could not tell 
him it wo8 for Richard’s sake-” 

But that thought died out like a thinnest 
vapor of fancy before the surging passions in 
her heart. Barby w*as startled at herself at the 
new% strange feelings that suddenly unclosed 
themselves. 

It was well for him, far above them in safety 
and case, to sneer at the truth of a woman to 
Dunn, bound and in prison—waiting for a 
death on the gallows, maybe! These were her 
thoughts. 

The sun, going down in a cheerful, red glow, 
had a look of death in it to Barby ; the hot air 
made her shiver. As they went down the broad 
pavements, thronged with bright-eyed women 
in their delicate summer dresses, her thought 
stole closer into that dark, narrow cell in the 
prison, and clung to the rnan there with a new 
feeding. 

So kind as he had been to her! Going back 
to her childhood, she remembered little that was 
fresh and cheerful until she came here; and 
how much of the happiness of hex^tffe since then 


was owing to this queer, simple-hearted Dunn? 
And she used to laugh at him—to think she dis¬ 
liked him. But he was going to die now, surely 
sho could own the truth to herself. She wished 
she could die for him—looking about her at the 
indifferent faces of the men with a fierce im¬ 
patience. Some of them were of the twelve 
who were to do him to death—what did they 
care for her wishes or her pain? Some powerful 
Hand seemed to hold them all, sweeping them 
down to this terrible fate. Then Barby stopped, 
going back .to the lessons she learned long ago, 
when she was a mere baby, from the pale, gentle 
woman she had called mother. A Hand did 
hold her. 

She walked silently for a loDg time by her 
father, her eyes fixed on the bricks over which 
she was going; when she looked up, her eyes 
were wet, and her face had caught the look of 
that woman just remembered, who had lain 
in her grave so long. “Poor father!” she 
said, cheerfully, patting his arm, “I have tired 
you so! But it will all be right, I know; God 
will help us through!” 


CHAPTER YIII. 

The next morning the rain fell neavily, 
steadily, too; the sort of day when you have a 
little fire kindled in the snuggest room of the 
house, and draw up to it with a pleasant re¬ 
membrance of cold November days, and family 
gatherings, and all home comforts, that center 
and close around the glowing grate, and the 
hearth-rug, worn thread-bare for so many years 
by dear feet, some of whom, maybe, will press 
it no more forever. The kind of day that brings 
haunting, sad, quiet thoughts like these in its 
heavy mists and gray, continuous summer rain; 
when, if even your business calb you abroad, 
perforce, your tongue is less acuto in its ca¬ 
dences, your eyes less keen for a bargain than 
when the sun and air are awake and watchful. 

So Barbara, coming into the almost deserted 
streets, where the rain and she seemed to have 
full possession, had no fierce bitterness against 
the injustice of Dunn’s fate or her own, in the 
heart throbbing warmly beneath the flannel 
cloak. It was all wrong; circumstances were 
against him, but it would be cleared at last, as 
surely as that the heavy clouds would break 
away, and the clear blue shine out uj^ yonder 
sometime. 

Meantime, she was going to see Dunn; his 
trial was coming next week, she had learned 
that morning. Barbara had some vague and 
frightful notions of a prison, and felt herself 
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shiver when she came near the low wall that ^ 
enclosed it. But it had very much the look of ; i 
any other house. Three or four boys, with un¬ 
combed hair and their trousers rolled up to | 
their knees, were playing marbles in the shelter j; 
of the vaulted gateway; the jailer who unlocked | 
the door to admit her, was a man she had known \ 
by sight, Jim Cutler, who used to drive a buck- J 
ster’s cart past their house; he had a pictorial ^ 
paper in his hand that he had been reading. ^ 
Somehow Barbara took courage; it is so hard ) 
to link the idea of a horrible death with people $ 
you know, and boys and marbles. > 

44 Joyce? Oh, yes, yes!” looking over her t 
permit, and then going before her, through the ^ 
narrow entry. “Wet weather, Miss,” with an- ^ 
other look at the paper. “Waugh? Humph!” £ 
under his breath, and a curious inspeciiou Of j 
her from her gray, felt bonnet to her shoes, $ 
followed. Here was one of the other party ; he 1 
had begun to rather like poor Dunn, with his > 
quiet, untroublesomc ways; but this was the > 
other side. “You ben’t afraid, Miss?” pausing 
with the door-key in his hand. “He’s not at> 
all ferocious, in general; but, perhaps, seeing : 

one of your family-” Barbara motioned to ; 

him, angrily, to open the door. 44 It’s none of J 
my look out. You’ve half an hour,” going back \ 
to tell his wife that one of the Waughs was in $ 
to worrit that wretch, and then to his paper. i; 

It was a large cell, with two windows instead s 
of one; mere slits in the wall, however, through \ 
which the rain came, dropping in little puddles > 
along the floor. There was the usual iron bed- < 
stead, the spigot in tho wall, the scraw ls over s 
the jrall with burnt coal—names, faces, dates. ^ 
Boon had fallen into the usual resource for -j 
hinds forced to be idle, and was standing with > 
U*>ck to her, drawing some figures on the 
w^Mhe same Barbara's quick eye noted over •; 
sod over. It was the date of his coming to < 
that place. Hearing the door close, he turned. > 
"Why, Barby!” he said, holding out his s 
hand with a sudden smile. Then he dropped :> 
it again; when she shook hands with him, it was s 
she that did it, not he. jj 

She did shake hands, and then sat down un- \ 
hidden on the low bed. She could not speak i 
just then; gave that kind of sob that womens 
do who arc natural as children all their lives, i; 
looking at him, meanwhile, with that keen in- 5; 
stinct of comprehension which a woman never ^ 
loses, no matter how she may suffer, and seeing i* 
by it how strangely Joyce was altered. ^ 

“The man in him has come out through the $ 
boor,” Seaborn would have said. Something j; 
in his look and every motion cried, “I am,” for > 
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the first time in his life. lie looked down at 
her with an assertant self-respect, a kindly, 
genial, cordial smile. It was Dunn, yet not 
Dunn. 

“So you came to see me, little Barbara?” he 
said, after looking at her in silence for a mo¬ 
ment with an unspeakable tenderness in bis 
voice; 44 I’in glad you did. I thought I never 
should see you again until—till we come to that 
other country.” 

“What do you mean, Dunn?” For Barby was 
not used to bring in heaven or hell as ordinary 
topics into her thoughts. 

“Nothing,” with a touch of his old bashful¬ 
ness. 44 But one comes near to such thoughts 
in a place like this; and I’ve had a good many 
hours considering about that next place, Barby. 
You know,” very gently, “they say I am not 
very far away from it.” 

“Dunn!” starting to her feet. 

He bent over her, watched her heaving breast, 
her clasped hands, the hot tears on her cheeks. 
“What is it? What did you come to tell?” 

“ff the whole world turn against, you, I never 
will, Dunn,” she cried. 44 1 know how noble 
you are, and unselfish, like him that’s gone.” 

A swift pallor came to the man's face, but lie 
stood motionless. 44 1 know you are innocent. 
Why do you not answer?” with a sudden fill¬ 
ing of tone. “Why do you look at. me in thai 
strango way?” a terrified change on her face. 

Joyce passed his hand vaguely over his fore¬ 
head. “I don’t know, Barby; but don't doubt 
me, child, for God’s sake! You don’t under¬ 
stand all that your words mean to me. Go on. 
Tell me all that you coine to s*iy.” 

Barbara stood by the open window, her 
clasped hands leaning on his arm, looking up 
into his face. He thought, as the dim light 
touched her brown curls and honest eyes, how 
much of a child she was still; how hard it was 
to soil her by even this contact with him, and 
this place to which they said he belonged. But 
he could not spare this little word: it would bo 
the last. If he must go down into the pit, let 
him feel one little touch of her hand before he 
went. 

“Tell me, Barby,” he said, “why did you 
hunt out old Dunn, eh?" coaxingly. “Tell me 
that, and then you must go, and quickly. This 
is no place for you.” 

“I tried to find out all they couhl prove 
against you, Mr. Joyce,” she hesitated; “that 
was only natural, you know. We have been 
such old friends,” looking up confidingly. 

“Yes, old friends, Barbara," gravely. 

“And when,” her blood rising angrily, “I 
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saw how all had turned against you, that the 
testimony was so strong-” 

“Well, then, what?” catching her hand. 

“I wanted to come to you,” speaking breath¬ 
lessly. “I knew then what you were to me—I 
never knew before.” 

Dunn’s head was turned away; she waited 
for a long time for him to speak. 

“I am nothing to you, Barbara,” he said, at 
last, slowly, “only a stupid old friend, in whom 
you have taken an interest; it is natural in a 
young and tender-hearted girl,” reasoning with 
himself more than her. “When this is all over, 
and I am gone, you will be sorry for me. But j 
you will forget; and that will be better.” 

He drew away from her, leaned his elbow on 
the deep cut in the wall that formed the win¬ 
dow, and looked out into the rain. 

There was such a conscious, utter loneliness 
in the ungainly figure and quaint face, that she 
did not heed his apparent rebuff. 

“I will not forget,” she said. 

He turned as if a new gleam of intelligence 
had come to him. “Oh! I see, Barby,” smiling 
kindly, but with the same look of patient loss 
on his face. “They tell me that to lovers all 
arc dear that come near to the beloved. And 
so, Barby, poor, little Barby, came fo find me 
when no one else came, and stood by me, and 
was my friend; Tor Richard’s sake, you know. 

I was Richard’s brother, she remembered that.” 

“Richard?” said Barbara, slowly. 

She wondered if she had done wrong to for¬ 
get him so long; he was her knight, her ideal, 
some day to be a hero. But Dunn was her 
friend, and he had been in such perilous dan¬ 
ger, that was her excuse. 

She did not see Joyce, meantime, watching 
her with bated breath. It was time to send her 
away. He had felt the touch of the little hand, 
and had heard the last word. And the hand 
had been that of Richard’s plighted wife, held 
out because he was the brother of* the man she 
loved! Well, had he not known this before? 

The jailer tapped on the door. “Time’s 
nearly up!” he called. 

“Good-by, Barbara. It would be better for 
Richard and Richard’s wife to forget me.” 

“Do you wish me to be that?” looking up full 
in his eyes. 

“What?” 

“Richard’s wife!” 

He drew his breath strongly two *or three 
times. “If you love him—yes. Love will over¬ 
look all things.” 

“What do you mean? Do you think that this 
which has fallen upon you would make me 


shrink from Richard if I loved him? If you 
were guilty-” 

“ If I were guilty, what then?” almost fiercely. 
“Is there no pity for a man who is driven to the 
crime of which they accuse me? No love to be 
gratified which might tempt him?—no passion 
to drive him ? A sudden impulse, a lifted hand, 
or a stroke, and the deed is done. Is the brother 
to turn away, and even the woman who loved 
him? Merciful God! this is the mercy of men !” 

After this outburst, the cell was silent as 
death. He had buried his faoe in his hands. 

Barbara broke the silence. “You are guilty, 
then?” the words shivering out from her shut 
teeth. 

He dropped his hands, and stared in her face. 

“I understand it all,” she said. “You wish 
me to know that you did this, that it was an 
accident unforeseen?” 

Barby herself, not knowing her own heart, 
did not know how it was wrung, how like an 
agonized cry her words sounded. 

“Do you mean more than that?” she cried, 
when he did not reply. “Do you want me to 
think some passion drove you to kill the poor 
old man for the sake of the diamond he carried? 
You told me once of some one who should come 
to me guilty and ask for mercy; was it yourself 
you meant? No one knew of that diamond but 
you and my father.” 

He had listened to her with his very lips 
bloodless. Once he muttered something about 
“cruel,” and then no more. He said now, 

“No; no one knew of the diamond but your 
father and me. And the diamond was found 
on me. That is the point they make. It is 
hard not to believe me guilty.” 

. “In spite of it, I did not. I will not, if you 
will but speak one word. Say you are inno¬ 
cent, that you know nothing of this murder.” 

She had touched him to the quick now. He 
paced up and down the room, his breath coming 
quick. The jailer’s step was heard without. 

“Only one word,” she said, wringing her 
hands, “that you know nothing of it.” 

He stopped, as if to speak to her, then turned. 

The door opened. “It’s only a word—will 
you speak it, Dunn?” 

“No, Barbara.” 

“Half-hour is over, Miss.” 

“Good-by.” She held out her hand. 

But he only bowed over it, and watched her 
in silence as she left the room. Then he tnrued 
to the window, looking out again, and said, “ I’ve 
done a good deal for you, Dick. I can give up 
nx> more than that. Old Dunn’s work is nearly- 
ended, I think.” * (to be continued.) 
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GUY HILLIARD'S SKELETON. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Violet Heath was an only daughter, and a * 
belle. Pretty, highly accomplished, and very \ 
sprightly withal, she reigned supremo in Reads -1 
ville, the pleasant, little country town where l 
her father resided, queen of fashion, as well as l 
queen of hearts. All the young men admired > 
her; and, as a natural consequence, all the \ 
female population envied and strove to imitate s 
her. If she wore a blue hat, with a white $ 
feather, every girl in Readsville must have the $ 
same thing, without regard to age or com* <! 
plexion. If she robed herself in white, white $ 
at once became the prevailing color. Still, it $ 
so turned out, that after all their trouble, the i 
Readsville girls never succeeded in looking like J 
Yiolet; she was purely original, with an air ; 
and style of her own that it was just impos- $ 
sible to imitate. Every one admitted that she J 
was beautiful, yet it was a difficult matter to 5 
determine what constituted her chief charm, $ 
At one time, all the feminine critits declared it \ 
to be the effect produced by a blue watered S 
silk; but just when this belief began to be \ 
credited, out sprang Violet in a corn-colored $ 
moire antique, looking fairer than ever before. \ 
Whether her chief charm consisted in her fair, $ 
dimpled face, or deep blue eyes, looking like \ 
fcalf-blown forget-me-nots bathed in dew; or in J 
ber curling, crinkling, golden tresses, or mis- » 
ehievous, rosy mouth; or in her half tender, S 
half taunting air and manner, no one could l 
say; but it was generally agreed upon that > 
she was quite a beauty. ^ 

Yiolet was uniformly kind to her many suitors, i 
making her denials, when necessary, so sweetly, > 
that the rejected ones felt almost as much favored \ 
as the accepted. And when Guy Hilliard came < 
to take charge of the village school, although > 
be was a young man of fine appearance and ex- \ 
cc’.lent character, it was a long while before the \ 
little village beauty vouchsafed to him the least \ 
sign of preference. But perseverance and pa- \ 
ti;*nce, as they generally do, succeeded at last; < 
and, in due course of time, one tender, moon- j 
lit eve, under a honeysuckle arbor, in the old j 
squire’s garden, the young man plead his cause < 
in true lover-like fashion, and was transported J 
into the third heaven of bliss by being accepted. \ 
The old squire made no objections; and, after a $ 


proper lapse of time, the young couple were 
united amid a bewildering profusion of laces and 
white flowers; and the poor, love-lofrn swains 
of Readsville were left to console themselves as 
they could. 

Everybody was surprised to see what a lov¬ 
ing, exemplary wife Violet made. She had been 
so gay as a girl, so full of mischief, so petted 
and flattered, that some of the Readsville wise¬ 
acres shook their heads and hinted that Guy 
Hilliard might repent his bargain; but, on the 
contrary, he rejoiced over it anew every day, 
regarding it as the best transaction of his life. 

They had a cozy little cottage on the out¬ 
skirts of the town, all embowered in eglantine, 
with great shade trees, and a flower-garden in 
front; and the young schoolmaster must have 
regarded it as the sweetest, happiest spot on 
earth, judging from the briskness of his step 
and the brightness of his face, as he returned 
of evenings from his school-house. Violet was 
always at the gate to meet him, robed in some 
pretty, fresh apparel, her curls looped back 
with roses, and her blue eyes full of tenderness, 
ready to lead him to the tidy, well-ordered par¬ 
lor and waiting supper-table. No wonder Guy 
was happy—he would have been a monster if 
be had not been so. But after awhile, as if 
fortune was bent upon running bis cup over, 
something else came to make him still happier. 

A small, dimpled, crowing babe, with eyes like 
its mother, and rings of hair that looked like * 
spun gold. Violet was in raptures, and Guy 
could scarcely wait for night to come in his 
eagerness to get home. What a happy couple, 
every one said, even the wiseacres, in spite of 
their prophesies. 

But there never was a paradise, perhaps, that 
the serpent did not enter in some form or other. 

It even oame to this perfect little home, trailing 
its slimy ugliness amid theJblooming flowers. It 
was after this wise: One evening,Guy chanced 
to come home a trifle earlier than usual, and 
Violet and baby were not at the gate to meet 
him, as was their custom—but he hurried on, 
eager to surprise them by being so early. Just 
as he reached the outer enclosure of the gar¬ 
den, ho heard the cottage door open, and saw a 
many a real, living man, young and very distin- 
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guished-looking, come out and pause on the usual hour, and found Violet and the babe a wait- 
porch for a moment to talk with Violet—his $ inghim at the gate, her face all brightness and 
Violet. He saw her plainly laughing and chat- ^ tenderness. Iiis heart began to lighten—she 
tiug, and tossing her ringlets; and then the s was true to him. What a fool he had been; he 
stranger bowed himself out, and left the pre- $ was glad he had not let her know it. Laugh- 
mises by a side path. J ing and playing with baby, they proceeded to 

“Don’t fail to come,” called Violet after him; J the cottage; and Guy went running upstairs 
“I shall expect you.” i* for his dressing-gown with his old, buoyant 

Guy Hilliard looked on in amazement. Violet j; alacrity. On the topmost step he picked up a 
was dressed, as he had never seen her before, ■» glove—a gentleman’s glove—but not his. A 
in a magnificent blue silk robo, all covered with trifle, truly; but it awakened the old jealous 
laces and roses. What did it mean? Who was ji pang with redoubled pain. Still he did not 
that man that she urged to come again 60 cor- J question his wife, but kept up a silent, cunning 
dially? A sharp, swift pang of jealousy and mis- j watch on all her movements. The next even- 
trust wrung his heart—mistrust of the woman \ ing, and the next, he came early; and in both 
he held a thousand times dearer than his own J instances, concealing himself in the shrubbery, 
life; and he hurried on to the cottage, his brow, J ho saw the tall, fine-looking stranger leaving his 
for the first time since his marriage, looking s house, and Violet flitting about in the azure 
lowering and moody. Violet was nowhere to jj robe she had never worn for him. Suspense 
be seen below—so he went up to her chamber. $ became torture; he could bear it no longer, he 
The door was closed, but he heard the babe % must know the worst. Had the wiseacres ot 
wailing within. s Iteadsville prophesied the truth after all ? Pie 

“Violet, Violet,” he called. $ approached his wife, at twilight, as she sat in 

“Yes, dear,” came the pleasant answer, “in > a low chair, hushing her baby to sleep, 
one moment; as soon as I get my frock on.” •> “Violet,” he said, gently, but very seriously, 
He waited impatiently until she came out, $ “I'm afraid we are getting to have a skeleton 
and then he scanned her face with keen, anxious s > In our closet.” 
eyes. She looked flurried and confused, and s She looked up inquiringly, 
ran back almost immediately to put tho bluo $ “A skeleton, dear—how so?” 
robe, which she had thrown on the bed, into!; “Haven't you secrets from your husband, 
the wardrobe. Guy followed her into the cham- \ Violet?” he asked, solemnly, 
ber. | She blushed deeply, and dropped her eyes; 

“Have you been out, Violet?” he asked, \ and her voice was faint and irresolute, as she 
making a great effort to appear unconcerned. \ replied, “Oh, no, Guy! What makes you think 
“Out? Oh, no!” she replied. “Why do you $ I have?” 
ask?” $ “Because,” he answered, gravely, “I have 

“Nothing; only I saw you putting away your s seen a young man—a stranger—leaving my 


dress; and you’ve got baby all rigged out in her 
finery.” 

Violet blushed, and averted her face. 

“Oh, yes!” she said, catching up the little 
mass of embroidery, “I’ve been fixing the 
sleeves of her slip, you know; but, come, let’s 
go down and look after supper.” 

He followed her down with a weary step and 
a heavier heart than had ever lain in his bosom 
before. But he determined to say nothing; 
he would not question her, but wait and see for 
himself what it all meant. Violet bustled about, 
making herself unusually pleasant; but some¬ 
how a gloom hung over the whilom happy 
home, which all her gaycty could not dispel. 
Long after she retired with her babe, her young 
husband sat on the porch, with his head bowed 
in his hands, and his soul tortured by a name¬ 
less fear. 

The next afternoon he returned home at the 


house every evening during the past week; and 
yet you have not even alluded to such a visitor 
to me. What does it mean, Violet f ” 

She averted her face; it wore a troubled, 
anxious look, yet there was a dancing, mis¬ 
chievous sparkle in her blue eyes. 

“Violet,’ ho went on, seeing that she did not 
reply, “you can’t tell how this thing has troubled 
me. Can’t you trust me, Violet—me, your 
husband? Explain it all, I entreat you, and 
end my torturing doubt.” 

She looked up, her eyes full of tears. 

“You doubt me, Guy?” she said, mournfully. 

“I don’t want to doubt you, Voilet—God 
knows I would sooner die; but it is strange, to 
say tho least, that you should havq such a 
visitor every eVening, yet never mention it to 
your husband. But I believe you can make 
it all cloar and satisfactory; do so, Violet, and 
let us be happy again.” 
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Still she said nothing. j “You are early this evening, dear,” she said, 

“Violet, won’t you speak?” J pleasantly. 

She shook her head sadly. $ Ho made her no answer. Her gentleness 

“No, Guy, I have nothing to say.” •. seemed to increase his wrath; she was so artful, 

He started to his feet, white with excite- J so cunning and treacherous—and he had loved 
ment. ^ and trusted her so. 

“Nothing to say, Violet? Will you not tell s “Violet,” he said, hoarsely, throwing himself 
me who that man is, and what he waited?” j> on a chair, “you see that I am almost insane. 

She shook her head slowly, repeating, “I have J I cannot bear this suspense any longer—I will 
nothing to say.” I not bear it. As your husband, I demand an 

Then he rushed from her presence, down the J explanation. I saw that man leaving tlio house 
stairs, out inlo the open air, his head throbbing S again a few minutes ago—and he has been here 
as if it would burst. I for hours. Violet, I want to knew what it 

“Oh, God!” he moaned, sinking down on the $ means?” s 
turf, “how shall I ever endure it! My wife— $ She bent lower over her work, but made no 
my darling wife—my Violet, that I loved so s answer. 

much; can it be true—is she false to me?” s “Violet,” lie went on, his agitation increasing 
Rut no one answered him; only the little at a fearful rate, “I cannot live with you, if you 
birds chippered and cooed amid the green leaves, s persist in keeping this secret from mo. My 
making him envy their happiness. He remained $ wife must have no skeletons in her closet. I 
there, wrapt in solemn thought, until the stars $ have borne it as long as I can—as long as I 
came out. He would not be rash; he would j: will. I command you now to tell me all, to 
hear with her to the very last. Perhaps she > make everything clear, or from henceforth our 
would change her mind, and tell him the whole ij lives are divided.” 

truth. He was ready and willing to forgive j: Violet was very pale, and her fingers trem- 
her, and love her all the same, no matter how $ bled nervously as she stitched away at her 
deeply she might have erred. He arose and re- § embroidery; still, that little, dancing, mischie- 
turned to the cottage. Violet looked a little J vous sparkle lit her eyes. 

pale, and was a trifle more serious than usual— j “Violet, will you explain?” urged her excited 

that was all. She did not even allude to the husband. 

matter. The night passed—another evening 1 “No, sir; I have no explanations to make.” 
came. •• He rose to his feet white and stern. “Then 

He dismissed his school at noon, and came s you are no wife of mine. I cast you off—wash 
home, concealing himself in tho shrubbery, J my hands of you. You can go back to your 
Hours went by, and at last, instead of seeing $ father, and tell him that you havo blighted and 
the stranger coming, as he had expected, he s blasted my life, and broken my heart.” 
saw him leaving the house. He had been there s She rose, also, and gathered up her babe. “I 
tho entire afternoon, in his cottage, with his J will go, Guy,” she replied, quietly, 
wife. His face grew white with anger, and ho $ He stood still where she left him, listening to 
cleared the hedge at a bound. He would over- s her light footsteps ascending the stairs. Was 
take him—force him into an explanation. But J he awake—in his senses ; was it a reality? Was 
the stranger was too quick for him; ho had S she leaving him—his Violet—the mother of his 
crossed the lawn, and was out of sight in the s babe—tho only woman he had ever loved? He 
wood beyond, beforo Guy could overtake him. i» was on tho point of rushing after her and im- 
Hc turned back, aggravated and disappointed, \ ploring her forgiveness; but that stinging pain 
and made his way to the house. His head burned s came back to his heart and held him back. She 
and throbbed, and a strange feeling filled his \ was false to him—let her go. At that instant, 
heart; he had never felt so before, or looked so s he heard her voice calling softly from the head 
either; for the little servant-girl, chancing to ji of the stairs, 

meet him in the yard, shrieked, and ran out of | “Guy, Guy, will you come up here, please? 
his way. He was a desperate man—almost a s I want you a moment.” 

dangerous one—Guy Hilliard, the good-natured, s He went up. She met him in the passage, 
quiet, well-disposed young schoolmaster. Truly, $ “Bear with me, Guy,” she said, humbly, “I 
jealousy is as strong as death, as cruel as tho s will go directly; but I have something to show 
grave. J you first.” 

Violet looked up quietly from the little frock $ She led the way to a small room just beyond 
she was embroidering, as he entered. £ their chamber, tho same little sparkle burning 
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in her eyes. Guy followed with a fierce, im¬ 
patient stride. She threw open the door, and 
there, supported against the wall, was a por¬ 
trait of herself, with the babe in her arms, as 
large as life. Her golden hair fell back from 
her smooth brow in shining ringlets, and her 
azure robe, sweeping off from the shoulders in 
clouds of misty lace, fell to the floor in gor¬ 
geous folds. Never was anything so perfect or 
so lovely. And the babe, a mass of white em¬ 
broidery, with a round, dimpled, laughing face, 
and chubby hands peeping out. Guy stared at 
the beautiful creation in utter astonishment; 
then forgetting his wrath, his jealousy, every 
thing in his joy, he exclaimed, 

“Oh, Violet! where did you get it? It is 
yourself over again, and the loveliest thing I 
ever saw.” 

“To-day is your birthday, Guy,” she replied, 
softly, “and that is my present. I heard you 
say once that you would sooner have a por¬ 
trait of me and baby than anything else in the 
world; so I coaxed the money out of father, 
and engaged an artist to paint it secretly, that 
I might give you a surprise. But he had to 
work hard to get it done against to-day.” 


Poor Guy! the truth flashed on him like light¬ 
ning. That was the secret; he had seen the 
artist going and coming, and had doubted his 
wife while she was working to please and 
gratify him. His face turned all manner of 
colors, and he stood in silence looking heartily 
ashamed of himself. 

“I am d8ne now, Guy,” Violet said, the mis¬ 
chievous dimples deepening about her pretty 
mouth; “I will go.” 

“Oh, Violet!” he burst out, “forgive me— 
forgive me; I have been a great fool, I know— 
but forgive me, Violet.” 

Holding her babe with one arm, she put the 
other round his broad shoulders and drew him 
close to her side. He bent his head to kiss her; 
but the babe gave a gleeful spring, and buried 
both fat fists in his heavy whiskers. 

“That’s right, baby,” latighed Violet, “pull 
’em hard, he deserves it;” but, she added the 
moment after, her eyes overflowing with tears, 
“Yes, Guy, I forgive you; but you must never 
doubt me again.” 

“Never again, Violet,” he answered, tenderly. 
“You have cured me completely; we shall never 
have another skeleton.” 




WILL YOU LOVE ME THEN AS NOW? 


BT EMIT, T J. DROWN. 


Now, my brow is free from sorrow; 

Now, my steps are light and fast; 

And my hair like Autumn sunshine— 
But this will not always last. 

When these locks by Time are silvered; 

When deep wrinkles truce my brow; 
When my steps are slow and feeble— 
Will you love me then as now ? 

That your love is true and changeless; 

That your heart is mine alone; 

Is the vow you ofton utter, 

And to me ’tis sweet, I own. 


< But, when years have borne ns onward, 

s Will you then recall that row? 

<5 When those eyes have lost their lustre— 

^ Will you love me then as now? 

\ Ah! my heart is wildly pleading, 

< That you never could deceive; 

j» And the oarnest love I bear you, 

*> Fain would cause mo to believo 

^ That, though Time should lay his finger 

\ Deop with sorrow on my brow, 

j. Yet your heart will know no changes— 

> You will love mo then as now. 


FRANK. 


BT OLIVE C 

“Th* angels will come to-night,” he said, j! 

With a light in his shining eyes; s 

u And I shall go ere the morning red j> 

Blushes over the Eastern skies.” < 

Oh, watcher! that listens with bated broath, i* 

Say, hear'st tbon the rustle of wings? s 

And knowest thou when the dark angel. Death, !; 
The drearyful summons brings? * 


F KBRI 9 8. 

Afar in the East a gleaming we see, 

The light of the early dawn; 

But thou, watcher! what is the day to thee, 
With thy beautiful idol gone? 

Fold the cold hands, and close the dead eyes; 

Kiss him, and lay him to rest; 

There’s a beautiful home for us all in the skies; 
And our Father, who reigns, knoweth best. 
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8hs sat by the fire, casting in letter after 
letter, watching .each one as it burned away; 
throwing in another, and another—silent, im¬ 
passive; till all had died in smoke and ashes. 
The ghost of the past was with her as she sat 
there. Hopes that had once been bright, dreams 
that for awhile had seemed realities, flashed up 
again for a moment, as each old letter burst 
into flame, and then went out forever. After 
all had been destroyed, she still sat there, late 
into the night, vaguely looking at the embers. 
When, at last, she rose, it was to begin a new 
life. Her old one was gone, never to return; 
it lay there a heap of ashes. 

Esther Rivers had come back, that day, to the 
home she had left ten years before—yes! sho 
must call it home now, for she had no other 
place of refuge. It stood there, in that valley 
among the hills, a mansion surrounded by spa¬ 
cious grounds, as old-fashioned and picturesque 
as possible, but so solitary, so neglected, that 
one would have needed to be either very happy, 
or very miserable, to have tolerated existence 
there for any length of time. In those long, 
long years of her married life, she had only 
visited the spot once—that was before all the 
glare and freshness had worn off from her 
dream—and even then the stillness and gloom 
had oppressed her; but this day, as the car¬ 
riage drove up to the gates, this stillness and 
gloom had become almost intolerable. 

Such a hard, bitter face it was, as she looked 
at the fire this night; a face written over with 
the dark history of those past years, yet beau¬ 
tiful in spite of its gloom and bitterness, and 
young still, though the freshness and glow, 
which youth should have had, were gone wholly 
out of it. 

Her reception had been as strange as her 
coming back. She had entered the darkened 
hall, passed through the sitting-room toward 
where she was certain to find her aunt, opened 
the door and entered. 

Yes, everything looked as she had expected; 
nothing in the cold rigidity of the place had 
changed, .even to the figure that sat near the 
open window knitting mechanically, yet as assi¬ 
duously as if a human fate were being woven 
in the web. 

“Is that you, Esther? I heard the carriage! 


} I can’t oome to you, for I am blinder than ever, 

J and the room is dark.” 

\ The voice was not even fretful; there would 
j have been a humanity in that somewhat re- 
} freshing: just cold, as if a stone image, or some- 
\ thing entirely beyond the reach of sympathy 
\ with this world, had spoken. 

| “I have come, aunt,” answered Esther, walk¬ 
ing toward her. “How do you do—will you 
5 kiss me?” 

; “How do you do, Esther; but I shan’t kiss 
< you, for you know I never kiss anybody. You 
‘ are at homo now, you know what to do with 
! yourself; there’s your room just as it used to 
i be; here’s mine when you want to see me. 
•Make yourself comfortable in your own way; 

: don’t expect me to listen to any complaints; 

: you have chosen for yourself—first to marry, 

‘ then to leave your husband.” 

} She ceased suddenly; she had spoken without 
5 the slightest change of voice; her fingers, which 
; had paused a little, resumed their task as vigor- 
^ ously as ever. 

^ “I am not likely to trouble you with com- 
J plaints!” exclaimed Esther, proudly. 

$ “So much the better—there’s an end of itl I 
t dare say your husband was os bad as possible— 
s be wouldn’t be a man if he wasn’t. I dare say 
J you were as stubborn and passionate as a devil— 
5 you wouldn’t be a woman otherwise. Take off 
| your things, go to your yoom to do it, though; 
j when you come down, we’ll have tea. We 
> needn’t say a word more; just think we’ve 
v droned on together for the past years as we 
J shall do for those to come, and we’ll get on 
^ very well.” 

5 “Get on very well,” replied Esther, mechani- 
t cally; this was what her life had reached at last, 
v She left the room, and took her way up the 
| broad staircase toward the chamber which she 
j occupied during her brief residence in the house 
\ in the old times, and where we have just seen 
| her bring a package of letters. 

\ Ten years before she had left that old house 
i a bride, after a residence of six months there; 
I she was only eighteen then. She was but little 
; more than sixteen when her father brought her 
i back from the foreign lands, where they had 
s sojourned since her childhood, and where every 
J luxury and indulgence, and the influence of 
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those legendary climes, had fostered the ro-» I should need a volume to give the details of 
mance and enthusiasm of her nature with pas- •: that time; nor would there be a novel syllable 
sionate blossom. J in the whole story—old as humanity, bitter as 

Once more settled in this country, Mr. Grantexperience always is. 
collected about him a large circle of acquaint- : The gloss wore rapidly off the dream. Esther 
ance, and Esther’s dream life went-on, petted , woke to find herself a woman; her power gone— 
and courted till the world seemed every day a j a lonely, neglected woman in her husband’s 
brighter fairy land. j house. 

The change came suddenly, in less than a 5 Clancy Rivers was a man to have done all 
year’s season of roses. Mr. Grant died after a ’ things courteously and in good order; he would 
brief illness, and—it is an ordinary tale—the ; have preserved every semblance of decorum in 
orphan found herself alone with a bare pittance J his home; and if Esther had been meek and 
left from the fortune which had been hers from J patient, they might have dragged on as so many 
her earliest remembrance. J others have done. But she was neither; she 

She came to pass the summer with her father’s J rebelled, she struggled fiercely, she wearied him 
sister — Thankful Grant—recognized far and 5 with her tears, and hardened him with her re- 
wide as the oddest specimen of spinsterhood ; proaches, till he grew too careless to keep up 
known to mortals. j the mask of decency and good-bjeeding. 

Some bitter disappointment had overtaken j He was a born pleasure-seeker, to whom cx- 
her youth, and for more than thirty years she \ citement was a necessity. I am not going to 
had lived by herself in that old house, cold as > gratify you by condemning him utterly. There 
an iceberg, stern as a sea-beaten cliff; asking ; was good in the man, and yet bad enough he 
no sympathy—giving none;.and so hard even in 5 was—dissolute, sensual; but he had too much 
her charities, of which she was lavish enough, \ refinement to descend to the hideous nakedness 
that favors from her were worse than blows ^ of vice, lie always kept the roses wreathed 
from most people. J about his cup, the gay draperies before his 

By the time autumn arrived, before the ;• skeletons—neither better nor worse than half 
strength of her youth had yielded to the Green- > of us, after all. If you are free enough from 
land which had taken the place of her fairy \ stain to fling a stone at him, do it. I shall tell 
realm, Clancy Rivers sought her out and asked » my story without comment, 
her to be his wife. Then Esther dried her tears and curbed her 

He had known her during the previous win- i tongue, 
ter, had conceived for her one of his fierce pas-J “You have heard my last complaint,” she 
sions, which he called love, and believed such; > said; “you shall never again find me alone so 
and believed, too, that the latest was always n that you need dread to come home.” 
the real love, which was to be eternal, and he \ She kept her word—she opened her house to 
had determined to win her. S the world. Rivers never opposed her; he asked 

He was not thirty then, a brilliant man of the J only to bo left in peace. lie knew Esther 
world who had seen everything, experienced J well enough to be certain that he was safe to 
everything, and still retained a specious sorttrust her. 

of enthusiasm, which made him particularly j. She rushed into every species of dissipation ; 
fascinating to a girl like Esther. she flirted outrageously, but someway even 

She had admired him even during those gay j scandal would not assail her. She found her 

months; thought of him often since. When he coquetries so intolerable, that before she had 

came into the desolate old house with his love • fairly chained one admirer she wanted a new 
story, sho believed that the dream of her girl-; victim under her chariot-wheels, 
hood was realized, the true knight had come to i The years went on; the worldly farce, with 
iead her forth to happiness. J its unvarying round of aimless pleasure, grew 

Thankful Grant offered no opposition; there ; more dull than a funeral pageant; the blackest 
was a brief courtship; Clancy’s passion was aj period of life had overtaken Esther—she had no 
simoom that swept everything before it; and, J faith left in any human being, 

ere the first snows fell, Esther left the lonely { The time had come when jealousy even was 

dwelling a bride. J out of the question—the crowning wrong be- 

I havo told you ten years had passed, and ; tween man and woman stood between her hus- 
now she had returned; and a gulf, which no i band and her. 

human power could ever bridge, yawned be-5 Yet she did not grow patient; the bitterness 
tween her and the life sho had left. S of death was in her soul—but it howled curses 
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instead of prayers; and between the husband ^ The fiercest tempest was less intolerable to 
and wife had grown that passionate bitterness > her than tho brightness of the chief of those 
which is like hate in seeming, works cruelcr midsummer days. Nohody marveled concern- 
pangs, deals sharper blows than even hate > ing her actions, except Hannah; and she rather 
can do. £ shrank from her with a vague fear that her 

I shall not linger over these details; the ten \ brain was touched, when she saw her rowing 
years passed, the final tempest came, and then > up the river in a terrible thunder-storm, or 
the pair stood gazing at each other over tho im- l starting on a mad gallop without pity for herself 
passable gulf. ? or her horse. 

Clancy Rivers had gone wild over a French j The summer and the autumn passed; she had 
woman, famous from the production of several i not the vague hope of change to uphold her, as 
books, full of beautiful theories and bad mo- > it will do, in midst of keen suffering. Her life 
rality, which she carried into her daily life— \ was ended; she had no place in the world, and 
gone too mad to keep up even the semblance of < yet death forgot or refused to take her. 
respectability. There was no folly too insane ij Tho slender form grew more thin, the great 
for him to perpetrate. In her box at the opera ;* eyes more hollow and sombre; but she could 
Esther had only to look across the house and <: not even bo ill, and, believe me, there is a state 
see her rival, face to face, with her husband be- $ of mind when illness, severe enough to render 
side her; everywhere she turned, fresh stories thought impossible, is a boon for which one 
filled her ears. $ could bless God’s angels. 

There was one terrible scene between them, jj She held no communication with the world 
and then she prepared to leave his house; but sho bad left. Sometimes she went to the village 
I believe that passion had more to do with her > church ; but the service was meaningless, the 
resolve than conscience; and I believe it is > prayers without efficacy. Of such resources as 
always so in such cases; yet how can one ex- < she had she gave freely. She had refused to 
pect human nature to bear on to tho end, since jj accept a settlement from her husband, but sho 
nine times out of ten death only can bring it. ' had no pleasure in giving. The material trou- 

So it was that Esther went up into her room, i bles she could alleviate, hunger and cold, seemed 
took out all the letters that had ever passed be- j; so petty, compared to her own anguish, she felt 
tween her husband and herself, and burnt them. \ a sort of contempt to hear them murmured 
as we have seen. That night she slept quietly, $ over. 

for the first time in weeks, the long, dreamless jj There was not a shadow of change, even a 
sleep of exhaustion, oi^y to wake feeling faint ;■ new form of suffering would have been a blcss- 
and strange—to wake knowing that the new ^ ing. Ob! bo thankful if you cannot understand 
era had begun, so cold and dreary, that it s those terrible words. 

seemed almost worse that the delirious agony j The spring found her sunk in a sort of dumb 
of the past. jj apathy, broken rarely by fierce struggles; she 

She had not thought it would be so; she had > was growing too numb and weak to call those 
believed that when sho had onco broken every \ mental tempests up. 

tie which connected her with her old life, a sort $ The Juno roses blossomed again, clung 
of rest would come—but it could not be; she > brightly about the walls of the old house, and 
had taken with her into her solitude all her ; sent their fragrance through desolate chambers, 
thwarted dreams, her dead hopes, her pas- j; The odor of the blossoms fairly turned Esther 
sionate resentments; and they kept her from \ faint and sick. On days when she had energy 
the light which wo say, and try to think, may \ enough to feel acutely, she hated them as if 
be reached at last. > they had been living things. 

Esther’s weeks settled into the most unvary -) Does it all sound unusual to you? Never say 
ing monotony. She rose early, walked in the ^ that of any description of suffering; none could 
grounds, breakfasted with her aunt, read to her f be imagined by any human mind which has not 
if she desired—but the books might have been jj been experienced by some human being. 
Sanscrit for all Esther understood; spent hours > It was the close of a June day. Esther had 
over needle-work, droned the evening and half ^ been ftir up the river in her skiff, drifting along 
the night in her chamber, and then to bed. jj among the mountain shadows, trying to weary 
Sometimes she passed whole days without stir- $ herself physically, and at last she rowed her 
ring from the house; then a sort of insanity j: boat toward the shore just above the house, 
would take possession of her, and, be tho weather $ As she stepped on the bank, she saw a man 

what it might, she was forced to rush forth. \ standing there—she heard her name pronounced. 
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“Mrs Rivers? Sorely it is Mrs. Hirers?” ^ me off at arm’s length! I always want some 

She had not been thus addressed in months— v impetus to make me work; to know that you 
the words stung her like a blow. Her first im- { will look over my sketches, and talk about 
pulse was to pass on without response. < them with me, will be a great inducement.” 

“I trust you hare not forgotten me,” he con- j She looked at him, fairly marveling to hear 
tinued; “I am Arthur Vance.” ^ any human being speak in a voice so ringing 

She paused then, and forced herself to speak [and true; te see any man’s face wear such an 
a few commonplace words of greeting. s impress of honesty and determination. 

“ I was too much surprised to see you here i He was not absolutely a handsome man, but 
to remember you at first,” she said. j his face lighted up beautifully; his gray eyes 

“Oh, you know my profession of artist leads J were full of genius and sensibility; his smile, 

me into all sorts of out-of-the-way nooks,” he $ somewhat rare, was a pleasant thing to see; 
replied. \ and though in his summer blouse, with his port- 

She asked no question; she had not fairly \ folio slung over his arm, he appeared a thorough 
looked at him yet—he belonged to the old life. ■ gentleman. He looked very unlike the flock of 
“I have been here for several days,” he went • men who had helped to make up her old sur- 
on, “and I have found such lovely studies. I groundings. 

heard you were living near the old farm-house, [ It was that very difference which made her 
where I have taken up my quarters. I have \ receive bis advances civilly. If he had been 
been wondering if I might attempt the liberty J brilliant and stylish, talked the jaded nothings 
of calling.” [ of a man of the world, she would have left 

“I don’t receive visitors,” she replied, coldly, s him indifferently, and never thought of him 

“Don’t speak so harshly!” he exclaimed, wilt ^ again; as it was, she said, 
a boyish impetuosity that made her ashamed of $ “ If you choose to call on me, I will intro- 

her rudeness. 44 You used to talk to me about \ duce you to my aunt, but you will find very 
my pictures, and come to my studio sometimes. ) little to repay you for your trouble.” 

I fairly thought we were friends. Excuse me l “Oh, dear me!” he exclaimed; “I wish I 
if I am not polite. You know I am not a man s might go now; but I suppose this blouse is not 
of the world; I can’t help saying what I think [ a presentable costume.” 
and feel, and this place is very lonely. You \ Esther fairly laughed. 

can’t imagine what a charity it would be to let \ “Since you take that ground to beg for an 

me come and see you sometimes.” j invitation, I must ask you to walk home with 

Just that speech brought him clearly to her | me—you shall have your tea at least.” 
remembrance—she had half forgot ten ^iim. The ^ “ Oh, thank you! Now I recognize you! It 

last winter she had spent in town he had made > was always your frankness and pleasant way 
his reputation by the production of several \ which helped to make you so unlike the women 
beautiful pictures. She herself had helped to 5 of your world/’ 

bring the young man into notice, just because j “It is not my world,” she answered, ab- 
it was her caprice for the moment. She had \ ruptly. 

received him at her house, started him in so- He looked at her with a quick glance of pity, 

ciety, and then forgotten him in the sudden \ “No,” he said, “you ought to have belonged 

sweep of sword and pestilence across her soul. \ to our world—I mean, it always seemed to me 
She remembered now how he had pleased her • you ought to have been a writer, or an artist—” 
with his Drank, impulsive manners; he had been 
truthful, loyal, a faithful student. She recol¬ 
lected often thinking him so different from men 
in general, and wondering whether it was be- S “Talk to me of your sketches,” she said, “of 
cause circumstances had not yet developed his $ yourself; there is nothing left of me to talk 
worse qualities, or whether there were men in i about.” 

the world born like women to be dupes and > An ordinary woman would have used such 
sufferers. j words to invite sympathy; Vance understood 

While she was recalling these things, Vance ; what they meant from her lips, he was not to 
stood before her talking eagerly of the beautiful v speak of her in any way. He was silent for a 
scenery, the work he meant to do, the pleasure $ moment, and when he spoke again, it was to 
he had in meeting her, and adding, with a sort \ make some remark concerning the picturesque- 
of child-like manner at times natural to him, ; ness of the old house they were approaching. 
“Now, please, you won’t be stately, and put $ Esther led the way into the hall, and to the 


j She checked him with a bitter smile; his 
\ words recalled her old dreams, her girlish fan- 
\ cies. 
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room where she was certain to find her taciturn 
relative. 

The old lady’s ear caught the quick step, and 
she stared hard with her purblind gaze at the 
unusual sight of a visitor. 

“Aunt,” said Esther, “let me present Mr. 
Arthur Tance to you; he is an artist whom I 
used to know, and asks occasionally to infect 
himself with our dullness while he remains in 
this neighborhood.” 

“How do you do, sir?” returned Miss Grant. 
“If you choose to shake hands with a blind old 
woman, come and do it. I knew your father 
long before you were born; he was an honest 
man, and that’s saying a gre%t deal. I don’t 
suppose you can be like him, for two honest men 
would be too much to expect of one family.” 

Vance laughed a'little at the oddity of the 
speech, shook the-cold hand she extended, and 
said, 

“I hope you will try to believe a little good 
of me for my father’s sake.” 

“I never believe anything,” returned Miss 
Grant. “Just now I want my tea, and so do 
you, I dare say.” 

“Indeed I do,” returned Vance. “I assure 
you a day’s hard sketching gives a man a very 
unromantic appetite.” 

“So much the better; I hate romance! Why 
didn’t you turn pedlar instead of artist ?” 

“On account of the difference in the pack I 
should have had to carry,” he replied, laughing 
again. 

“How old are you?” demanded the unscru¬ 
pulous spinster. 

“Twenty-eight,” he said, quietly, as if the 
question had been the most ordinary one in the 
world. 

“Twenty-eight, and you can laugh like that? 
So could your father. Well, it would be odd if 
you turned out a decent man, too!” 

“Then you will at least like my laugh?” 

“Yes; mine sounds like thorns crackling un¬ 
der a dinner-pot; and Esther’s-” 

“Oh, never mind mine, aunt!” she inter¬ 
rupted. 

“But I do mind it,” retorted Miss Thankful; 
“it sounds like a wind out of an open grave— 
the only consolation is, I don’t hear it very 
often.” 

“Shall-I ring for the tea, aunt?” 

“No; Jane Flint has been punctual for ten 
years—we’ll see if she gives in at the end.” 

But, true to the moment, Jane at that instant 
appeared with the tea-tray, and the meal was 
made ready. 

As a general thing, Thankful Grant hated to 
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5 be helped in any manner, doing everything for 
ij herself that her glased sight would permit; but 
^ Vance contrived to pull the table toward her 

> and make her comfortable in a variety of small 

< ways, without calling forth a reproof from her 
j lips. 

^ He talked a great deal, and he talked easily 
\ and well; he made Esther converse more than 

> she had done in a year; and if Miss Thankful 
* did not speak much, she at least listened with- 
\ out sign of disapproval, or any frosty sarcasm, 
s such as she was wont to nip people’s eloquence 
s with. 

\ He spent the evening with them, and did not 
j; remember to go until Jane Flint appeared to 
s accompany Miss Grant to her room, 
s “Good-night,” said the old woman; “you’ll 
\ always find our tea-table ready at the same 
s hour, and you’ll be welcome at it just as often 

> or as seldom as you choose to come.” 

$ “I only hope I shan’t make you repent your 
\ invitation,” he answered. 

\ “Good-night, Mrs. Rivers.” 

$ She could not hear that name without a 
s shudder. * r 

^ “May I come to-morrow afternoon and row 
5 you up the river?” 

$ She assented, walked to the outer door with 
$ him, and stood looking absently into the trou- 
j; bled moonlight. Many times Arthur- Vance 
s turned to watch that still form; but she did not 
s see him, her thoughts had gone away Into their 
S chill vacancy. He passed on, but even into 

> sleep the mournful beauty of those eyes haunted 

< him, and the sad undertone of that voice re- 
i; peated itself through all his dreams. 

•! I do not know if you have gained any idea of 
ij Arthur Vance, as he appears to me, from the 
J little description I have given on the few words 
$ he has spoken. 

;> Ho had not made his genius an excuse for 
yielding to every temptation which offered 
£ itself; he had not, while professing to be an 

(earnest student of nature, rendered his soul 
blind to her mysteries by a life of sensual in- 
.* dolenoe, and, though young still, he had already 
| begun to reap his reward. 

{ He wos true and honest; his friendships had 
> not been the caprice of an hour; loyal to men, 
| faithful to women, and conscious that the real 
$ awakening for his heart had not arrived, he 
\ kept it pure, instead of blaokening the altar 
\ with incense burned to every new priestess that 
l an impassioned fancy might have erected there. 
{ During that previous winter, Esther Rivers 
\ had been a new revelation of womanhood to his 
i mind. He saw her as she really was, very 
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unlike the cold, worldly woman which the world j Vance promised not to disturb her, found tk« 
believed her. Ho recognized the impetuous, $ key, and insisted upon Esther’s showing him 
passionate nature which had known such glow- jj the piano at once. 

ing dreams in early youth; he saw what a dis- “I am starved for music,” he said; “I have 
appointment and wreck her life had become; i not played in weeks—fragments of ‘the songs 
he understood the wild utterance that burned, jj without words’ have haunted me all day.” 
at times, in her eyes, and ho pitied her as only He knew her love of music, and he felt cer- 
a pure-minded man can pity a struggling, des- < tain that it would be of service to her; she 
perate woman. > needed some shock to break the apathetic spell 

The time came when he found that other jj which had seized her faculties—the old inspira- 
thoughts had stolen into his mind; then he put < tion might do that. 

himself sternly beyond the reach of her in- j: Esther led the way to the drawing-room—in 
fluence. He felt that in her, warped and dis- > perfect order, thanks to Jane Flint, though 
torted as her nature had become, he had found $ never used, a degree more old-fashioned in its 
the nearest likeness he should ever find to his jj decorations than the usual Bitting-room. The 
ideal; but beyond those feelings, and the bitter-$ only modern thing in the apartment was the 
ness of their pain, he was not conscious of <: piano, which Esther had sent out a few years 
having wandered. jj before when she thought of visiting the place. 

Then came the final catastrophe at which the jj “Now go away, please,’’.said Vance; “I am 
whole world wondered for a brief season. He 5 not going to torture your ears with the tuning 
knew that she had broken loose from the yoke ;j process.” 

when it galled too harshly to bo longer borne; :j. Esther left the room and wandered out of the 
but nothing farther concerning her reached his ^ house, walking for a long time in sight of the 

ears. < moonlit river. As she approached the dwelling 

When he came to the valley he was unaware > a delicious harmony made her pause. Vance 
of her presence; but the mention of her name j was playing a strain from Beethoven, a wild, 
had forced his interest into new action; and \ spiritual rondo, from one of the symphonies 
that chance meeting, that glance into her deso- \ which sounds as if some spirit, newly freed and 
late life, that pale, worn face, with such pro- «; still oppressed by this earth’s troubles, were 
miscs of unrealizable happiness still in it, had $ questioning and receiving consolation from a 
torn his very soul with pity, mingled with such jj mighty archangel. 

adoration as had made him instinctively bend \ The chord was struck—down on her knees 
the knee before some Mater Dolorosa of the old ij sank Esther Rivers, and tears, that refreshed 

masters. jj her as no tears had done for months, rushed 

Through the late glory of the following after- jj from her eyes. "When she grew calm, she stole 
noon they were floating down the beautiful ij into the house and entered the drawing-room, 
river, and Arthur Vance’s musical voice had jj Vance had put out the lamp; but the moonlight 
taken Esther’s soul farther beyond her troubles •) crept in through the bay window, and in that 
than it had done during the length of that bios- j| delicious gloom he drew the hidden life from 
somless year. ^ the cold, white keys, till Esther’s pulses rose 

There w’as not the most distant allusion to ij and throbbed in new harmony, 
her desolation. He understood that what she s For a long time he neither noticed or ad- 
needed was to be roused out of herself, and ho jj dressed her. At length he turned from the in- 

talked on every imaginative subject that could jj strument, saying gently, 
touch the old buried enthusiasm, and appealed ij “Has it done you good?” 
so frankly for sympathy in his own pursuits, jj “Thank you,” she answered; “I understand 
that she could but listen and grow calm. jj now.” 

While they were sitting with Miss Grant that i “And to-morrow will you try for yourself?” 
evening, he said suddenly, jj he continued. “Will you sing to me then?” 

“Have you no piano here, Mrs. Rivers?” $ She bowed her head. 

“There is one in the drawing-room,” she an- jj “I must go now,” he said; “I hope I have 

swered, “but it must be dreadfully out of tune ^ not disturbed Miss Grant.” 

—I have not opened it since I came.” * “Miss Grant is here,” said a voice from the 

“There’s a tuning key in that drawer,” said ^ door. 

Thankful, “if Mr. Vance knows how to use it; ^ They turned—there she stood upright and 
only, if you drum, don’t do it loud for me to ij grim. 

hear.” $ “You must be the devil,” she said; “I 
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haven’t listened ta anybody's mturio in twenty 
years.” 

With those words she turned about, sum¬ 
moned Jane Flint in a voice like an iron trum¬ 
pet's, and betook herself to becL 

The days dreamed by; summer deepened to 
its fullest prime. There are no words to paint 
the charmed afternoons with their golden haze; 
the glory of the purple nights; the broad splen¬ 
dor of the harvest moon; the weird melodies 
the river sang a9 it harried away under the 
blossom-twined cliffs. 

Day after day Arthur Vanoe lingered in the 
valley, wandering with Esther among the hills, 
talking to her while he sketched, reading sweet 
poets when he paused to rest; at evening teach¬ 
ing the piano to talk inspiringly to her heart, 
making her sing in her rich oontralto voice, till ^ 
her own pain was hushed under the harmony, ‘ 
and his soul floated all unaware farther into 
the charmed world. 

Had there been a touch of consciousness in 
either mind at that season, I should despise 
both, but as it was, the sympathy which bound 
them had no sex; it was the free communion of 
two kindred natures that had put earth aside, 
as may happen for a brief season, and met 
without restraint or earthly shadow in the beau¬ 
tiful realm to which they had strayed. 

She did not think even when, his lips hesi¬ 
tating one day over that namo which always 
brought her a pang, she said, 

“Call me Esther—they all do here.” 

From that time he addressed her thus, and 
the word came like a blessing in his low tones; 
but neither wakened. 

One evening he had not oome at the usual 
hour, Esther wandered up and down the long 
piazza, sat a brief spaoe at the piano, playing 
snatches of melodies she had caught from him, ^ 
oppressed by a vague restlessness which was * 
not pain. Oh! as unlike the Esther of the past : 
yap as if her bouI had reached its resurrection : 
morn, and stood, too bewildered and entranced : 
to think, upon the shore of the Infinite. 

A step roused her; Thankfhl Grant stood by ! 
the piano peering into her face with her dim 
eyes. 

“I am going to bed,” were her first words; : 
“my back aches so I know it will rain in just j; 
three days; I shill keep my bed till it's over.” j: 

“Can I do anything fbr you, aunt?” Esther : 
asked. 

“Nothing but let me alone; my back’s mine, jj 
and I’m my backs—if it wants to ache, it must 
and shall.” 

Esther's hands strayed idly over the keys. ) 

Vol. XLVIII.—8 


J “ Humph!” said Thankful, suddenly. “Esther 
| Grant!” 

\ “Well?” 

\ “Have you made up your mind to get a 

I' divorce ?” 

Esther started to her feet, looking like the 
ghost of the woman who had sat there an in¬ 
stant before. 

i “What do you mean? How dare you?” she 
< exclaimed. 

s “Then don't ploy any more Beethoven, and 
l show your painter the way home; now I'll take 
\ my back and go.” 

> She passed straight out of the room, and 
* Esther sank slowly into her seat, hiding her 
J face in her clasped hands; those words had 
l been the lightning flash that showed her soul 
where it stood. 

A voice called, 

“Esther, Esther!” 

j There was a power and a passion in the tone 
| which tore her very heart-strings. She looked 
'up—in the door-way stood Arthur Vance; one 
glance at his face was enough—ho had, also, 
heard her aunt’s words. 

“Esther, Esther!” he repeated, in a whisper 
that made her dizzy and faint; but through all 
her confusion and blindness she could see him 
kneeling at her feet, hear him utter her name. 
Esther knew that Arthur Vance was uttering 
^passionate words of love> that the flood-gates 
^ had been swept aside, and the mighty torrent, 

J whose gathering farce she had not even sua- 
; pected, was sweeping down upon her soul. 

$ After those first instants of bewilderment and 
| fright there was a season—she could never tell 
5 whether it lasted moments or hours—during 
i> which the whole material world reeled out of 
sight, and no sound or thought save that man’s 
voice conld reach her. 

Suddenly back upon her mind rushed the 
words her aunt bad spoken; she tore her hands 
from Arthur’s clasp and pushed him aside. 

He looked into her eyes with a reproach 
which out her to the heart, and yet filled her 
with a momentary thrill of irritation that she 
should feel such pain. 

“You won’t send me from you, Esther?” he 
pleaded; “you cannot be so cruel to yourself 
and me ?” 

“Go away,” she said, hoarsely; “I can’t 
think—I can’t talk. Go.” 

“Only answer me, Esther; you do love me— 
say that you do.” 

“God help me!” she muttered, “and I never 
knew it.” 

“Esther,'Esther! my love! my darling!” 
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While that passionate cry dizzied her senses 
again, she felt Vance’s arms clasped anew abont 
her, and liis lips raining kisses on her forehead 
and hands. 

Once more she struggled away; her face grew 
ashen, and her voice was sharp with shame and 
' emorse, as she cried out, 

“Arthur Vance, I am another man’s wife.” 

“Don’t speak such cruel words! In the sight 
of God you are already free—man’s law will 
make you equally so before the world. Oh, 
Esther, let us be happy! Have pity on yonr- 
self as well as me; remember the past—think 
of all you have suffered—do not reject the hap¬ 
piness which opens before us now.” 

Those Bolemn words of the marriage service 
rushed to her lips, not from any direct volition 
of her own, but as if some unseen influence had 
uttered them through her, 

“ ‘What God hath joined, let not man put 
asunder.’ ” 

“It is not you who have done it, Esther; that 
man has wrought all the sin; but his acts leave 
you free as though he had never cast his shadow 
across your path. The sin, the crime would 
have been in continuing the wife of him who 
had broken every vow, and rendered that mar- 
riago void and null. But his wrong doing has 
no right to wreck your whole life. You are 
more widely separated than if death itself had 
parted you; free to choose your own course— 
free to claim the happiness which every human 
being has a right to expect.” 

“I cannot think,” she moaned, “all the old 
landmarks are swept away! God help mo! I 
have no guide, nowhere to cling!” 

“ Take my hand, Esther; trust yourself to me, 
I will not lead you astray. This great love 
could not misguide; believe in it, cling to it, 
Esther, and it shall be a light to show us across 
these mists into a new world, where the sunshine 
shall never fade.” 

Then she listened to his earnest pleading 
until the doubts and shame which had racked 
her were dulled for a space. He was telling 
her of the future which lay before them; ho 
opened his manly heart, and revealed the 
treasure of love hidden there. He employed 
every argument which his eloquence could fur¬ 
nish to prove to her that in the sight of God and 
man she had a right to hold herself free; every 
sophistry, but truth to him then, with which 
the world has sanctioned the breaking of the 
most holy covenant, and claimed for truth as 
Vance did. 

Verily there was reason, there was a show 
of right under it all; heaven itsetf could not 


demand the sacrifice of a whole life to a bond 
which had no longer, from the man’s sin, any¬ 
thing sacred in its hold. It was now only a 
broken shackle, which galled her heart, and 
held her a prisoner from her own weakness, 
since, with a single effort, she might wrench it 
away, sweep every trace of the past aside, and 
pass into a future as completely separated from 
, it as if she had entered a new world. 

\ But it was not these arguments which moved 
\ her most; she listened and tried to believe, when 

< he told her that God gives every human being 
£ a right to be happy, that the blind superstition 
\ which could make her still cling to the wreck 
{from which every hope, every living thing had 

< gone down, was madder, more fanatical than 
\ the frenzy which makes the Indian woman cast 
> herself upon the fhneral pyre of her husband— 
| it was not any of these things which most deeply 
| touched and swayed her. 

$ But when ho talked of her as his wife; painted 
\ their future as it should pass honored and 
| blessed by the world’s sanction, and made so 
J beautiful by their love, it seemed as if heaven 

< opened to her sight, and she had but to extend 
\ her hand and bo lifted forever into its glory. 

? It had grown very late; the house was so 
\ still that it seemed as if they were solitary in 
\ the world; the full radianoe of the moon lay 
\ about thorn like a promise of bliss; and still 
i Arthur Vance talked with all the power and 
$ strength of a man whose whole soul is ia his 

< words. 

J And it was—every argument was truth to 
' him—the language wherein he could describe 
^his love, only too weak to express its depth 
5 and purity. Esther was torn and weak with 
J emotion; a thousand diverse thoughts tugged at 
\ her soul and made her powerless. 

) “Only go away to-night,” she pleaded; I 
? cannot talk; give me time think—only a little 
^ time.” 

' He saw how pale and faint she was, and took 
'* pity on her; he turned to go—at the doo£ he 
t paused. Once more that mighty love surged 
\ up and swept every reflection before it. He 
5 caught her again in his arms; ho pressed his 
\ lips upon hers till his kisses seemed to reach 

< her very soul, and become a thrall which she 
could never again cast aside. 

She dragged herself wearily away from him, 
so weak and faint that she could hardly walk, 
\ tottered across the room, and disappeared be¬ 
fore he could speak. 

She was unconsoious how she reached her 
chamber, whether the hours that intervened 
\ had been wasted in insensibility; but when the 
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early summer dawn struggled inttAhe sky,’she $ scended the stairs and entered the drawing- 
was lying on her bed gazing straight before her, ^ room. Hannah had only lighted the lamps in 
every sense stupified, every limb rigid, as if she \ the hall, and they cast just radiance enough 
had just been roused from, a cataleptic trance. $ through the apartment to m&ko a pleasant 
Then a dull, cold pain stirred at her heart, $ gloom. Esther lay down upon the sofa, and 
like a numbed snake uncoiling itself, grew j! the girl left her to herself—lay there listening 
sharper, and extended, till every fibre of her s to the rising swell of the wind, and the beat of 
frame responded with physical agony to the ? the rain upon the trees. 

suffering in her soul. < For a long time there was no other sound; at 

Through the closed blinds gleams of daylight 5 last the outer door opened; the rush and whirl 
shot in and troubled her with their curious ^ in her mind began again, and the physical pain 
glances. She shrouded her face in the counter- <> responded to it as before. 

pane, and tried to sleep; but there was no ^ Arthur Vance had entered the drawing-room 
eastern drug which could have lulled her to ? and stood looking vaguely about in the gloom, 
repose then. \ He saw* her, aud hurried toward the couch; she 

How long before Hannah knocked at the door ^ put up her hands as if in sudden fear, 
she could not tell; she had just sense and J “ You are not afraid of me, Esther?’’ he said, 
strength enough left to answer that she was s “You are ill—I have killed you! Let me sit 
unwell, and should not leave her room that $ by you; I won’t distress you by word or look—«■ 
day. Then she was left to herself once more, j at least accept my companionship in your lone- 
Without slfeep which could bring forgetful-s liness.” 
ness, or any tangible thought to steady her mind $ He drew a chair close to the couch and sat 
upon, the forenoon dragged away. Later, she < down, talking kindly and gently, but not a word 
Heard steps on the verandah; every nerve was s that could agitato her; and at last a delicious 
so overstrung that her hearing was acute to \ feeling of rest crept over her. 
absolute pain; she knew that Vance had come; ij Hours after, when his influence had so calmed 
die heard his voice in parley with Hannah— \ her that she could bear, without more than -a 
then his retreating steps. \ passing trouble, what he wished to say, he 

More of mad restlessness; then her 5 whispered softly, 

1 /•_S _____1 A -111_1_1_ 1 _C . < XI* -_ *11 . _. 


soul fixea upon one word Arthur had spoken, 
and held to it as if it had been an anchor in 
the storm. His wife! his wife!—only that; 


‘Wc will not think—we will not quostion! 
For a few days let us be quiet here, away in 
this charmed land where the world cannot 


but it was a spell which, after a time, deadened i reach us.” 

pain, and raised a magic circle against chaotic > She let him go, and rested upon those words; 

thought ? they had a peace in their meaning which carried 

Her last bodily strength gave way, and she \ her away into quiet dreams, and preserved her 
sank slowly to sleep with those words upon her ] physical force, so that it could bear up against 
lips. £ the shock which might otherwise have proved 

The sun was setting when she awoke. Hannah > dangerous, so completely had it shaken the 
had entered the room and was bending over \ innermost depths of her being, 

the bed; she had opened the shutters, and the s * The nex day he came, and there were long, 

dttH red of evening, precursor of a storm, shot $ peaceful hours which bore Esther on toward 
le chamber. $ strength, though the foundation was, in a mea- 

yon better?” asked the girL ^ sure, upon a false security—for she was giving 

Bather looked at her wonderingly; she could jj herself more and more to the plea that he urged; 
not recall her dreams, but it seemed as if her \ not, if she had argued the matter, so much from 
soul had been absent from this world, and it ji faith in the doctrine of which ho strove to make 
was with a struggle that it returned. 5 her a votary, as from the great love that bad so 

She rose from the bed and began to dress. \ unconsciously grown up in her heart. 

“I shall bring you some tea and something * And it was love; not the affection a young 
to eat,” said the girL “Miss Grant’s in bed, \ girl gives, and which is half from that necessity 
toe; she won’t get np, though there ain’t much J of loving that belongs to extreme youth, halt 
the matter.” \ made up of dreams and ideal imaginings, but 

By the time Bsther was ready, the girl re- 5 the love of a soul matured by suffering; the love 
turned with her tea and such edibles as she £ of a heart womanly and pure in spite of all 
deemed might please a sick fancy. s thwarting influences, which recognized its like- 

It was already twilight when Esther de- > ness in the man beloved, and sprang courage* 
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ously forward to grasp its long-delayed hap- $ “if I believed what I asked wrong, I would 
piness. i> tear my heart out sooner than urge it upon 

What wonder if she snatched at this promise •; you,” he said; “but you are mine by that love 
of peace, and ‘cried to herself that she had a $ which binds our souls; the acts necessary to 
right to claim it? $ free you from your trammels are no more in 

Think what her life had been! Remember ^ reality than a law process would be to enable 
how the dream of her youth had been torn $ you to procure any other property belonging to 
away, not dispelled slowly, so that her eyes J you—and what you claim is your freedom, your 
could become accustomed to the dull gray of 5 life.” 

the actual, and able to trace a path through its \ It was strange, but his very arguments 
mists, but rudely, without warning, leaving her l brought up in stronger force the beliefs which 
stone blind, with every heart-chord torn and < had been with her always, 
strained; every good feeling shocked by fiendish { “What God hath joined let not man put 
treachery; every delicate sense wounded and $ asunder,” she repeated. 

bleeding; vice and sin bared to her shrinking s “But the bond is broken, Esther, and not by 
gaze, and ruthlessly forced upon it, till the last ^ your act—you are free from sin. You do not 
trust in humanity died out, and she flung herself jj consider that man your husband?” 
dawn among the ashes of her ruined offerings, and jj “No, no!” 

called upon the desecrated altars to crush her. $ “You would not, under any circumstances. 
Recollect the long, terrible year of loneliness $ believe it right for you to return and live with 
which had followed; not a break to let a ray of s him as his wife, after he has by his sins an- 
blue sky through; not a single breath of Eden s nulled your marriage?” 
wind to bring strength on its fragrant breath. $ “God is my witness that I could not!” 

And now the contrast. The old life, with its ^ “Then you are free! There are supersti- 
clouds from spent tempests, its ruins, its pale ij tions, dead scruples that make you hesitate, 
corpses, its charnel-house odors, not alone $ without force in the eyes of every liberal- 
seourely shut out, but hurled resolutely into minded man.” 

the past, to be as much beyond all possibility ; She was trying to recall a passage in the 
of contact as that life which we sometimes fancy j old, old Book, but it would not como clearly to 
was ours before this sphere claimed us. 2 mind; God help her, in her tempest of the past 

Was it strange that she faltered? W'as it to years she had forgotten too much to seek its 
be'wondered at that she caught at new creeds s counsels with an understanding heart, 
which have a great show of reason in them; | Then all recollection of the words faded under 
strained after new doctrines which, if this world tho spell of his voico, for he had ceased to argue, 
were several hundred years nearer the mil- He was telling her of the life fhat should be 
lenhim, might become as feasible and right as theirs, the sweet haven of rest, and the new 
they are beautiful and freedom giving? $ day; there was his stronghold, more potent far 

So the days passed, and on tho third Arthur s than all the worldly arguments or metaphysical 
Vance said, s creeds that he could repeat. 

“See, Esther, the storm is over, the rainbow $ “We would travel, Esther; not among the 
ig 'OUt; it is a sign that we may come back to the jj ruins of the old world—we are sick of men and 
lower world and find peace.” $ the sight of their follies! Such journies into 

She began to tremble. $ the far West—only think of the brpad paifcj|ps; 

“Don’t make me think, Arthur! I have been s and, farther on, the life-giving wind of the 
at rest; you will bring all the blackness back— > mountains! Then I could turn my years of 
don’t make me think!” ^ study to account—with you by my side, what 

“Lbt me think for you, darling; trust your- \ pictures I should paint.” 
self in my hands.” I “And every picture would bo a part of our 

Many women would have done this blindly, $ lives,” she murmured, 
childishly; and, perhaps, afterward, if shame \ He saw her color come and go; her eyolids 
had come, reproached him with having led diem ^ droop; her lips part in a smile, which brought 
on—but not Esther. As in the future, if she <; the old beauty back to her face, and he hurried 
accepted her new life, she would bear bravely $ on. 

n.full Bhare of the blame, if blame there were? \ “And the tropical Boenery that you lovo so 
so m the contemplation of that act she must 5 much, oh, we will find that out first! Don’t 
exercise her own judgment, and stretch out her ^ you remember that description we wore reading 
hand half way to meet his. > of that old Chilian oity? We shall have one of 
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those picturesque houses at the foot of the hills 
with the sea in front—-just us two in the world 
alone! Think of the long, golden days; the 
nights with such moonlight as they saw in Eden, 
sharing every pleasure, every task, our lives 
growing always more closely into one, till even 
death could not separate us, but needing either 
must claim both.” 

Could she think—was reflection possible ? She 
only leaned nearer him till there was no sight 
in all the world but his face, no sound but the 
music of his voice. 

“You will go with me, Esther? Think, every 
day wasted is so much happiness lost; eternity 
itself can never give back an hour of neglected 
bliss! You will go, darling!” 

The scent of the tropical wind seemed dizzing 
her brain; she heard the wavo of the palm-trees 
whispering peace and rest; the low rush of the 
silver sea bade her come; and, in the midst of 
those entrancing sights and sounds, that face 
bent nearer hers and made the heaven more 
real. 

“Come, Esther, oomo!” 

The very words the blessed palms and the 
silver sea had uttered, 

“Come, Esther, come!” 

Away over the molten billows into the new 
world, tbe fadeless Eden, and stronger in reality 
than if she had yielded to the force of human 
philosophy, because she yielded to the might of 
love and tho soul which had grown tho mightier 


part of hegr soul; she folded her hands in his 5 
with only one conscious thought, one over- ? 
whelming desire to be gone—at once; not a j 
moment left for fear or doubt—away into the 
shadow of the palm-trees, and within reach of <: 


the syren voice of the silver sea. 

The sun had set, the twilight had floated on; 
that glory which is neither of night or day 
rested on all things, and through Us peace they 


wandered back to the old house among the i; 
oedars. «: 


and the open Bible was spread out before her. 
As if some unseen agency guided, her hands 
turned the very pages that held such counsels 
as might befit the strait wherein she found her¬ 
self. 

It was a changed face now which bent over 
the sacred volume—a white, anguish-stricken 
face, that the angels near must have pitied and 
pleaded for indeed! 

Up through the stillness went a low sob, which 
bore a breaking heart on its tone, and Esther, 
groveling upon the floor, tugging at her bosom 
in blind agony, as if to tear out that crushed 
heart which murmured so. 

The spasm passed; tears oame, but not 
freely; perhaps prayers, though she was un¬ 
conscious of it; only the angels must have 
watched her still, or she could not have escaped 
even with life from that crisis. 

It was almost daylight, and Esther sat at her 
table with tho letter to Arthur complete under 
her hand. There were no tears now, no strug¬ 
gles, they belonged to the life that had died that 
night. 

I shall not givo you her letter. It was thus 
it ended: 

“If I obtained my freedom only to marry the 
man I loved, how would my sin bo less than 
his? I should only be trying to give a lawful 
covering, which should show fair to the world 
and shield my guilt. 

“I have told you that I cannot argue upon 
this point. I do not even say that to those who 
can believe, divorce may be not pardonable in 
the sight of God as it is in the eyes of men; for 
myself, I can only cling to the one way openlo 
me. 

“That I have loved you I need not repeat; 
that this world can only be a night of waiting 
until I stand by your side in eternity you know 
as well as I; but so it must remain. Life is 
forever—the suspense here a brief one; for the 
g&ke of a little happiness, I cannot cloud the 


All that evening the spell lasted, grew more $ bliss which may be ours beyond this shore, in 
strong with every word he uttered, every strain $ some ezistenoe which our souls must reach *at 
that he played; and distinctly through all, so \ length. 

blending with his words and his music, that * “I am calm—calmer than I have been in 
each seemed to grow out of the other; she heard \ years! Arthur, farewell! Onoe more let me 
the Southern utterance of the palms and the \ write the words—lover, friend—farewell!” 
voice of the sea, passionate with the fervor of 5 If she had given up the whole world for hjm, 
the Southern skies. \ she could not have offered so great a proof of 

He was gone; Esther was alone in her cham- \ her love as in this utter self-abnegation. It 
her. The moon had been shut out; the lamps l was over—the final sacrifioe was made, 
were lighted on the table—it seemed to bring ? In the gray of the early morning, Thankful 
her back from the world where she had been ^ Grant was wakened by a cold hand laid upon 


lost, down into tho finite again. | her arm, and a voice like that of the dead, crying, 

She was on her bended knees before the table, $ “Wake up! wake up!” 
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There Esther stood prepared for her journey. < “The most good you can do is here,” said the 
It needed but a few words to tell her story. $ surgeon, pausing before a door; “the poor fel- 
“I am going away at once; when he is gone, ^ low is entirely unconscious—I doubt if he will 
I will come back to you. Try to love me a < ever recover his senses again. Miss Ransom, 
little; let us do what we can to reach toward $ if you will go in there Mrs. Haven will show 
the light together. Good-by.” $ you what to do; and if this lady will follow me. 

And through the early morning Esther was j. I will take advantage of her offer and get her 
driven swiftly away, and once more she left the $ to remain with another unfortunate until the 
ruins of a world behind her. | nurses arrive.” 

A week after, she was settled in the outskirts i Esther followed him into the chamber to 
of a quiet town, the guest of an old governess $ which he led the way. 

who had known and loved her during her \ “You have just to bathe her head and keep 
childish days. 5 her quiet,” he whispered; “she is only suffer- 

That she was not more wretched than ever * ing from severe bruises and fright. If she can 
before I shall not say; nor did the conscious- \ get asleep without fever setting in she will soon 
ness of having done her duty always uphold $ be up again.” 

her. Often Bhe cried out, \ He went away to more pressing duties, and 

“If I have erred, after all; wrecked his life j Esther walked toward the bed where the stran- 
wko loved me, and so sinned doubly! Surely, \ ger lay. 

my part in this world is done, and yet death * “Who is there?” called a voice sharp with 
will not take me.” s pain and excitement. “I thought I was to be 

Everything gone—destroyed—burned away; j left alone here to die. Are you the nurse?” 
sitting among the ashes of life and waiting for J “I am going to stay with you until the nurse 
them to freeze her last heart-throbs under their \ comes,” replied Esther; “you must be quiet 
coldness. \ and try to sleep.” 

The autumn came and found her there; no j The woman started up on her pillow and 
news from without had broken the seclusion; l looked at her, gavo one shiver that was like 
but now came a brief letter from Thankful J mortal terror, and remained silent. Tne light 
Grant. Arthur Vance had sailed for Europe; % fell full upon her face—the pale, delicate face, 
she could return, and that seemed the only' J about which the golden hair had broken loose 
course left to her. | and was drooping in rich masses; the face that 

The two friends had driven into the town, * Esther knew so well, which she had seen many 
and Esther was to wait at the hotel while her £ times smiling, scornful, defiant, which now 
hostess transacted some business. ? looked at her with such sickening dread; the 

As they drove through the usually quiet * face of the woman for whom Clancy Rivers had 
streets, it was evident somo wild excitement ^ forgotten the last instincts of honor and faith, 
prevailed; and when they reached the inn, the | For moments they remained looking into each 
crowd was so great that they oould hardly gain J other’s eyes with that fascinated stare; then the 
admittance. $ injured woman cried out, 

The answers came fast enough in response to J; “You had better not oome here; I know you, 
their questions. There had been a railway ao- s Mrs. Rivers.” 

cident just below the village; several of the suf- ;• “And you are Nathalie Vigne,” returned 
erers—several who would never suffer any more i; Esther. . 

—had been brought to the house. ^ Both voices sounded fairly cold; there was 

“I shall go in, Esther,” said her friend; “I J no scene—no outbreak of emotion, 
may be of some use—drive on to the other hotel.” ij “Go away!” exclaimed the sufferer, at length. 

“I shall go in, too. Why should I shrink \ “I wonder you don’t spring at my throat and 
more than you from suffering?” jj tear me in pieces.” 

They entered the house, and the landlady and \ Before Esther could speak, or in any way 
physicians were glad of such help as Miss Ran- \ collect her thoughts, the excitement brought 
som was sure to give. s back Nathalie Vigne’s terrible nervous spasms; 

They passed the room where the mutilated \ and at the sight of her rolling in delirious agony 
fortns were lying, an hour before, full of life l upon her pillow, tearing her long, fair hair, and 
and the eager pinna of a journey; they ascended \ uttering broken cries, Esther could only remem- 
to the chambers whore the injured persons had !; ber that she beheld a human being who must be 
been carried; you know what Esther found % helped, unless she would have the danger of the 
there. {crisis on hor head. 
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For an hour she was working over the uncon- j; “You do not,” replied Esther; “you may be- 

■cious creature. Even in the exigency of the $ lievc that.” 

time Esther could but feel a nameless thrill as 5 “But you hate me; you must long to kill me.” 

her bands touched the writhing form, or slipped j “I never felt that toward the Nathalie Yigne 

away from the golden curls as if they had been \ of old times,” she answered. “I think you were 

serpents. \ very little in my mind; the fact that my hus- 

Whcn Nathalie recovered her senses, and the j band could wrong me was all I could remember 
spasmodic writhings ceased, she was so weak n— what did I care about the woman?” 
that she could not utter a syllable, and the 
opiates she had swallowed took a speedy effect; 
but she was perfectly conscious, recognizing 
Esther, and watching her always with a won- J; must have been partly mine.” 
dering stare out of those childish, blue eyes, \ “You know he is here—that he is injured, 
which had wrought ruin and shame wherever \ too. They wouldn’t let me go to him.” 

she turned. 5 “I left his room to come to you,” said Esther. 

She slept, and then Esther stole away to the \ “I can’t understand it,” cried the provencial, 
room where she had left Miss Hansom. Her £ tossing aloft her white arms. “I have written 
friend started up when she entered and mo-Ebooks—I thought I knew human nature! There 
tioned her to turn back. \ you sit, talking quietly to me—you, the injured 

♦Don't come here,” she whispered; “don’t.” *; wife—I, a woman the world calls lost and reck- 
“Husli!” returned Esther; “I know already. $ less! You ought to be cursing me, and I over- 
Go into the other room—to her; I shall stay \ whelmed with shame. How is this?—what does 
here.” 'it mean?” 

Miss Hansom went out; Esther approached «» “I can’t answer you,” replied Esther; “I 
the bed and looked down upon her husband, t am not good either—I have been wicked in my 
His eyes were closed; the face was not injured; \ thoughts, at least. I feel that this hour must 
the deep, labored breathing, the strained mus- j be meant as a warning to you, os a means ot 
cles told the whole—the injury was upon the \ expiation to me.” 

brain. j “What do you mean? Are yon going to live 

It was a strange meeting, a strange vigil to ] with your husband after this? Suppose I won’t 
keep; you will wonder what her thoughts were J give him up—he loves me?” 

—very few, quiet enough. j “He will never know either you or me again.” 

She was not even romemboring the past as ] “Is he dead—my God, dead?” 
she sat there performing such simple duties as \ “No; but if he lives, his mind will never be 
were necessary; just stunned and passive, with j restored.” 

only energy sufficient to do what lay before her. < Nathalie Vigne cowered down among the pil- 
After a time, there was a consultation of the \ lows and was silent for a time. Suddenly she 
surgeons, and she learned that if the sufferer > started up again, flung out her arms, crying, 
finally recovered, it would bo with his mind so | “It don’t answer! I really believed my wrong 
shattered that, for the remainder of his life, it \ was right. I said love was above human law—it 
would be weak as that of an ailing child. \ don’t answer! All my beauty, all my talent 

Then she made arrangements to stay there > has only made me a fiend! I thought my new 
and nurse him, settling all inquiries, heedless ] doctrines were to work good, but eternity itself 
of the looks of wonder, by the words? 5 can’t make amends for the harm I have done.” 

“He is my husband—I am Mrs. Rivers.” ] “They will tell you it is never too late,” said 

In the night Miss Ransom oamc to her; Natha- \ Esther, 
lie Vigne would not rest until she had seen her; ' “But do you believe it, do you?” she shrieked, 
every moment of excitement was endangering ' “If you can pardon and believe, maybo I can 
her life—there could be no hesitation. \ find pardon.” 

Esther found her sitting up in bed, her eyes t “You have mine,” answered Esther, 
blazing with fever, all her old beauty heightened ' “Can you pray?” exclaimed Nathalie; “not 
into something absolutely terrible by bodily and : as men pray, with their lips; but pray, and put 
mental pain. • your soul in it?” 

“I d6n’t know if I am dying,” she cried out; • “I can now,” said Esther; “but it is only 
“I am not afraid of that, any way; but I must < lately.” 

speak to you—I can’t lie here with your curse ' “I won’t make a Methodist tract of myself,” 
on my soul.” ? she cried. “ If I thought I was dying, I wouldn’t 


> “Then you did not love him?—he said you 
\ were ice!” 

$ “Perhaps so,” returned Esther; “the wrong 
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do it at all; you know what I mean—it don’t 
sound wicked to you. I wouldn’t repent from 
fright. But I would like to hear you pray.” 

Esther knelt by the bed-side and prayed as 
she had done on the night she left her aunt’s 
house, not for Nathalie Vigno’s sins—what had 
she to do with them ? but that they might both 
have light, and patience, and submission. 

Before it ended, Nathalie was weeping tears 
which cooled her fever and her soul. 

“You shall decide! Do you want me to take 
care of him?” at last said Nathalie. 

“No,” 6nid Esther; “he was my husband. 
If I have sinned, this must be my expiation.” 

“Be it so,” repliod Nathalie; “and mine must 
be to go away from him forever; because, look 
you, if he was blind, maimod, hideous, idiotic, 
I should love him still. I’ll go back to Franoe; 
at least I can burn the books I have written. 
I’ll spend my fbrtune to buy them up.” 

“You ought to sleep now,” Esther said. 

“Yes; and I can, perhaps. In a few days I 
shall bo able to go away; will you oomo and 
see me before then?” 

“If you wish to seo me.” 

“And—I don’t know how to ask it-” 

“You want to seo him before you go.” 

“Yes, Ido.” 

• “You shall! Good-night. What is it?” 

“My mother usod to kiss me hero, on my 
forehead; nobody’s lips have touched that place 
since. Would it make you shudder to kiss me 
there ?” 

Esther bent over and kissed her. Nathalie 
gave a long sigh of relief, as if the touch had, 
in some measure, purified her heart. 

“Good-night, now,” she whispered, “I shall 
sleep.” 

For days there was no peroeptible change la 
Clancy Rivers’ condition; but during that time 
Nathalie Yignc was so much worse as to occa¬ 
sion great alarm. She did not die, however. 


She rose from her bed at last, was able to travel; 
and the moment she could she went away. 

The morning of her departure Esther fulfilled 
her promise. She took her into the chamber 
where Rivers was lying. 

It was a strange scene, but a brief one; and 
long before Clancy Rivers could be moved, Na¬ 
thalie was back in her native land, carrying her 
old energy into her new purpose; and when she 
had done an act she fell to be right, it seemed 
to her as if the kiss Esther had pressed upon 
her forehead was throbbing there anew. 

It was late in the autumn when Esther once 
more returned to tho old house among the 
cedars; and the man who had been her husband 
was with her. 

“Haveyou found yoor work?” was all Thift$:- 
ful Grant asked. 

“It was too plainly shown for me to xxS$- 
take,” she answered. 

Thankful had a stony wonder in her eyes 
for many a day as she watched Esther; but 
it softened at last into a feeling which made 
her old age more human than tho past had 
been. 

Clancy Rivers woe like a child—he wmt 
troubled with no memories. His fancies wwc 
usually playful and bright, and it always ploaoed 
him to have Esther near. 

I am not going to .tell you she was contentC 
Often the efrugfclo was almost as hard as in Umv 
old years; but she grew patient—oh! that means 
so much! 

Arthur Vance did not return to America— 
had no place here. He worked diligently, and 
bis fame grow; but it was years before ho could 
thoroughly convince himself that Esther had 
acted rightly. Perhaps Nathalie Vigno did 
more to change his mind and take away the 
morbid bittorness which tinged his whole life, 
than any other influence could have done* In 
that case she worked soma good after all. 


AT THE SOUTH. 

BY BllSiBRTH BOUTON 

I S7AVD beneath eoft Son thorn flkies > But, oh! these b&hnj 9onthern airs. 

And Southern airs about me blow; J So luden with the sounds of strife; 

A Southern river gently glides i These fields where fVatricidal bands 

Beneath me with it* silvory flow. > Were raised against the nation’s life. 

A Southern city’s graceful spires, \ War’s sombre clouds close darkly roundj 

From maseos of dark foliage rise; < We smart beneath the avenging rod; 

And Nature spreads ten thousand charms, v Bnt victory and peace must come, 

Whero’re I torn my ravished eyes. f Bines right is right, and Ood Is God. 
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A CLERICAL DILEMMA. 


BY ELLA B0DMA5. 


There .8 a great deal of expression in a ; 
carpet-bag; taken in connection with a visit, j 
it marks, with wonderful exactness, the num- j 
ber of days to be spent abroad; and every one j 
who saw the Rev. Miles Shoresdalo enter the \ 
cars, on a certain Saturday afternoon in June, j 
beg in hand, knew as well as he did, that the j 
time fixed for his return was the following j 
^Monday. j 

■ ; The appearance of the gentleman who carried j 
tu youthful and prepossessing in the ex- j 
It was only a year sinoe the Rev. had i 
yipen attached to his name; and in that time he > 
received considerable adulation; but though [ 
unmarried, ho was not spoiled. He had not yet j 
overcome a nervous uneasiness at officiating in | 


a*new place; and this unexpected invitation to 


Etaseford, a flourishing town in a neighboring s 
SEDatp, was particularly exciting. Tho beautiful | 
little church there was reotorless; but many | 
candidates had tried their hand at it, and found $ 
themselves 14 unequal to the situation;’' and tho J 
Yoatxy had tho unenviable roputation of being j 
particularly hard to got along with. s 

The young clergyman grow more nervous as j 
aa he neared the station at which ho was to * 
P* out, and wondered by what outward token | 
b* and Mr. Bcttleton were to rocognizo each \ 
other. This was the name subscribed to the J 
‘ letter of invitation, “Erasmus Bettleton;” and c 
ae Mr. Shoresdalo was to become the guest of 1 
the senior church-warden, during his sojourn at. > 
HLaseford, ho naturally felt some anxiety to ' 
identify his host. ^ 

Arrived at the railroad station, he walked up j 
aad down to no purpose, until a bright idea J 
suddenly struck him, and ho concluded to ex- J 
amine some of the numerous vehicles that were S 
drawn up at the sido of the depot. A comfort- 1 
able buggy, with a oouifortable-looking man in \ 
undisturbed possession of it, attractod his atten- j 
tibn; and, by a sort of animal magnetism, tho 
tiro gentlemen saluted each other by their re- j 
spectivo titles. \ 

Yes, this was Mr. Bettleton; but quite a dif- \ 
ferent looking personage from what the visitor j 
expected; and Mr. Bettleton was making the \ 
same mental comment respecting Mr. Shores- v 
dale. But the two were soon on the very best of J 
conversational terms. The young clergyman's l 


first impressions of his field of labor were ttfe- 
cidedly pleasant. Blasoford was a very pretry 
place, and seemed redolent of wealth and 
comfort. 

Mr. Shoresdalo had just removed his travel¬ 
ing-duster, and disembarrassed himself of his 
bag, when tea was announced; and, on entering 
the dining-room, his host introduced him, with 
a flourish, to Mrs. Bettleton—a nervous-looking 
lady in a black silk dress. So Mr. Bettleton 
was stout and rosy, Mrs. Bettleton was pale 
angular; and housewifely anxiety sat upon he ft 
brow during the entire meal. 

The quantity and variety of viands wove 
perfectly bewildering. All sorts of cakes that 
could be baked, or fried, or griddled, seemed 
to be there; all pickles that ever were invented, 
sour and sweet, large and small; every sort of 
preserve that the fertile mind of woman could 
devise—swoot-oake, with and without fruit, load 
and otherwise, from soft gingerbread up to 
“black plum;” oysters, chicken, tongue, and 
everything of the meat kind admissible on the 
tea,-table; strawberries and cream, custards and 
jellies, and everything to drink, hot and oold, 
that oould be manufactured without alcohoW- 
all this to entertain one young clergyman who 
had nover been guilty of eating to excess, and 
who would have been far more acceptably ftid 
with a plate of strawberries, a slice of home¬ 
made bread, and a glass of milk, with a few of 
the superfluities converted into a vase of flowers 
for the center of the table. 

But not a flower was visible; Mr. Bettleton 
was one of those men who, without knowing it, 
sacrifioe their wives’ very life-blood to their 
fondness for the table. Poor Mrs. Botiletonfe 
mind and soul were fried, and stewed, and 
roasted into various pet dishes relished by her 
lord and master; and if the person for whom 
this was done ever contrasted her altered looks 
with those of the bright girl whose youthful 
bloom had oharmed him in years gone by, it 
was only, perhaps, to think that love was a 
boyish dream too bright to last. 

Therefore, Mrs. Bettleton entertained her 
clerical visitor in the only way that she knew 
how; and Mr. Shoresdale left the festive boaid 
with an unsatisfied feeling, while his hostess 
remarked confidentially to a friend that she ans 
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always glad when such visits were over—clergy- * just over the way, the dog’s unearthly howjs 


men were said to be so fond of good eating that s 
it made a perfect slave of her. ^ 

Conversation did not flourish. Soon after sup- $ 
per—it could not be called tea—was disposed ** 
Mrs. Bettleton mysteriously disappeared, $ 
and the junior church-warden, with two of the ji 
vestry, came in. $ 

The five men immediately drew their chairs 5 
together and entered into a regular “talk.” Mr. \ 
Shoresdale was quite confounded by the disclo- \ 
sures with which he was favored respecting the * 
parish; this person’s “meanness,” and that one’s l 
“touchiness,” and another one’s “queerness,” f 
were vividly represented. \ 

He modestly expressed his sense of inability <j 
to cope with all these difficulties, and would, if 
possible, have been excused from the ordeal j> 
that awaited him on the morrow; but his ap- ^ 
prehensions were overruled, and the church-^ 
wardens and vestrymen seemed anxious to do i; 
away with all unfavorable impressions. £ 

“There is only one thing,” said Mr. Bettle- ;» 
ton, who sat thoughtfully embracing his knees, $ 
“and that has proved a stumbling-block to *; 
many of the clergy.” I* 

Mr. Shoresdale inquired, with some trepida- i 
tion, the nature of the “stumbling-block.” ^ 
“It is a dog,” replied the senior church-war- ^ 
den, solemnly. * \ 

“A dog!” echoed his amazed questioner. \ 
“Oh, yes!” said one of the vestrymen, with \ 
a laugh, “that everlasting dog of old Pinford’s, * 
a remarkable quadruped, Mr. Shoresdale, and, < 
unfortunately, much more fond of going to j 
church than his master.” \ 

“The truth is,” observed Mr. Bettleton, con- \ 
fidentially, “that dog is one of the greatest $ 
pests that we have. The old judge, his master, $ 
who, by-the-way, gave us the ground on which J 
the church stands, got huffed about something s 
or other, and never came to service afterward; $ 
but the dog has a queer fashion of getting into $ 
church, no one knows how, and presenting him- 5 
self most unexpectedly in the pulpit or ehancel, \ 
to the great amusement of the congregation. It s 
is only once in awhile that he makes his ap- s 
pearance, but he is sure to do it on any extra i; 
occasion. Why, it was only last week that he jj 
preceded a wedding-party up the aisle, furiously i* 
barking his disapprobation, till the bride was \ 
ready to fuint from mortification, and the bride- ij 
groom looked anything but ‘happy.’ ” $ 

“But why is not the animal chained up during J 
service?” asked the astonished clergyman. 

“It has been tried,” was the reply, “and$ 
didn’t work well; for, as Judge Pinford lives £ 


spoiled the whole service. Some people mali¬ 
ciously say that old Pinford sends the dog to 
church as his representative.” 

The young clergyman was quite petrified by 
the absurd nature of tho trial in store for him; 
and as tho visitors rose to depart, one of them 
said kindly, 

“Keep a good heart, Mr. Shoresdale—per¬ 
haps the enemy won’t show himself, after all, 
and wo will try to be on the watch for him.” 

Mr. Bettleton declared that he never heard 
anything to beat the conduct of that dog—who 
was a good enough dog in the main, and not a 
bit vicious, but just possessed to go to church; 
and, likely as not, -the first notice he’d give of 
his being there, would be to pop his head over 
the pulpit. “But forewarned, you know”, is 
forearmed,” he added, encouragingly, “and, 
perhaps, between • this and service-time, you 
can invent some plan of dealing with him.” 

All night long, canine visions were passing 
through Mr. Shoresdale’s mind, and disturbing 
his dreams; and he lay awake wondering what 
manner of dog this was, and what plan would 
be most effectual with this annoyance. 

Mrs. Bettleton’s breakfast was on the plan of 
the sapper, and the # conversation was in tbo 
same proportion. Mr. Shoresdale found his 
own society more agreeable than that of his 
new acquaintances, and retired to his apart¬ 
ment until the time came to start for church. 

It was quite an old-fashioned edifice, and the 
pulpit was perched up over the reading-desk. 
The young clergyman had almost succeeded in 
casting off his embarrassment, and all fear of 
man, as he entered the chancel, arraypd in 
priestly vestments, and proceeded to tho duties 
of his sacred office. A large and attentive con-> 
gregation were gathered around him; and 03 
his rich, youthful voice led the words of prayer, 
all involuntarily joined in the responses, and 
entered into the service with heartfelt zcaL 

The church-wardens nodded at each other,! 
and tho vestrymen exchanged significant looksj 
of approval; while Mr. Shoresdale endeavored 
to forget that critical eyes were bent upon him, 
and almost lost sight of the trial he had dreaded. 

Even clergymen are not insensible to the pre¬ 
sence of an attentive listener; and a very sweet 
face among the congregation (it was just in 
front of the chancel,) attracted Mr. Shoresdalc*s 
notice from the first It wa 9 a girl’s face, ear¬ 
nest, rapt, with a truthful, steady gaze that 
never wavered; and the little, cottage bonnet 
of plain straw, with its simple white ribbon, 
seemed just suited to the wearer. Mr. Shoree- 
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dale blamed himself for noticing even the dimi- 
tajtive Prayer Book, with its cover of brown 
and gold, clasped by a pair of small, daintily* 
gloved hands; and the young girl looked smaller 
and slighter from being alone in the large, 
square pew. 

The service hod proceeded uninterruptedly to 
the second lesson, that was being read with re¬ 
verent impressiveness, when a sort of move¬ 
ment among the congregation disturbed the 
reader, and directed his attention to the fact 
that looks of amusement and suppressed smiles 
were becoming general, sadly interfering with 
the reverence due to the sanctuary. 

fie glanced round about him for the cause of 
.this unseemly conduct, but nothing was visible, 
fvd he endeavored to proceed as usual; when, 
perceiving that all eyes had a decided up¬ 
ward tendency, he, too, gazed up at the pulpit, 
and encountered a pair of wild orbs set in a 
bttown head, that Burmounted a smooth, choco¬ 
late-colored body securely poised on four legs. 

fiis redoubtable enemy had the start of him, 
and had taken possession of the pulpit; and the 
benign expression of countenance with which 
the dog regarded the amused congregation was 
so indescribably ludicrous, that Mr. Shoresdale 
felt his gravity rapidly deserting him, and could 
only control himself by a powerful effort. How 
that wretched dog had quietly attained his pre¬ 
sent elevated position was a perfect puzzle to 
him; but there he was, and what he would next 
do to distinguish himself remained to be seen. 

The service went on, and the dog remained 
quietly gazing over the pulpit until the psalm 
was given out, when he ooolly descended and 
crossed the chancel. The young clergyman’s 
heart beat quickly at this profanation of the 
holy place; but after a moment’s hesitation, his 
dogship trotted down and stood in the aisle. 

Mr. Bettleton, who had been in a state of 
great nervous agitation respecting the dignity 
of his office as senior church-warden, felt that 
thd time had now arrived for distinguishing him¬ 
self; and leaving hi9 pew in a dignified manner, 
ho confronted the intruder, and, with a majestic 
wave of his hand, advanced toward the church 
door. The dog stood perfectly still, and gazed 
after him as though his conduct were altogether 
inexplicable. The poor church-warden heard 
an audible tittering, and felt utterly powerless 
to assert himself. 

He maintained his station by the door, appa¬ 
rently in the hope that his antagonist would see 
the folly of his ways and consent to be ushered 
into the street; but the case seemed rather hope¬ 
less, when, after waiting a suitable time to avoid 


s interfering with the proceedings of his elder, the 
junior church-warden, who sported a most for- 
> midable hat and cane—which articles he caught 
sup instinctively from the window where they 
\ had rested—sallied out in full force, and point- 
>ing the cane at the obstinate quadruped, the 
< latter started off on a trot down the aisle. 

| His pursuer, however, in his zeal, got in ad- 

I vance of him, when the animal suddenly veered 
around and trotted leisurely back to the chan¬ 
cel. Poor Mr. Silberfc was made painfully aware 
of his defeat and ridiculous position by certain 
unpleasant sounds which reached him from the 
> adjoining pews; and he remained standing in 
\ the aisle and gazing wildly after his tormentor, 

I who, after some consideration, curled himself 
up at Mr. Shoresdale’s feet, and remained per¬ 
fectly quiet during the remainder of the service. 

\ It would cause less disturbance to let him 
\ alone than to attempt to dislodge him, and pro- 
| fanation though it was, the dog was left unmo- 
\ lested; while, during the whole transaction, the 

I young clergyman’s manner had betrayed no 
consciousness of interruption, and the Blaseford 
people behaved much better in consequence. 

Mr. Shoresdale had glancod at tho occupant 
of the square pew once or twice during the 
^ strange occurrence, and was struck by the 
i painful embarrassment of her face, with its 
< deepening color, and the total absence of any- 
< thing like a smile, or even a look of amusement. 

| It was the only grave face in the congrega- 
<! tion, and the circumstance gave him pleasure, 

\ although somewhat puzzled to account for it. 
i The dreaded trial had passed off better than 
<the clergyman expected; and when the congre- 
s gaton began to disperse, the dog arose, shook 
himself, and walked quietly out of the vestry 
* door. Mr. Shoresdale had decided upon a mea- 
s sure that presented itself to him in a favorable 
' point of view; and declining all invitations to 
l dinner, he excused himself to Mr. Bettleton for 
l a short time, and bent his steps toward Judge 
5 Pinford’s. 

<: Surprised whispers were circulated respecting 
$ this movement, but sensible people said it was 
> the best thing that oonld be done; and, followed 
\ by good wishes, tho young clergyman crossed 
| the lawn, and found himself in front of a com- 
s fortable-looking dwelling, the door of which 
< stood hospitably open. 

IThe sound of voices fell on his ear, and 
arrested tho hand he had just laid upon the 
J bell. Soft, sweet tones, that could only belong 
s to the face in the cottage bonnet, wero remon- 
jstrating; and the words, “Oh, father! I never 
j felt so mortified! and I do think Don ought 
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to bo sent away, if he cannot be kept out of 
church,” reached him in connection with the 
reply, 

“It’s a good test of a man’s mettle; and if 
this young fellow behaved as well as you say, 
he’s the very reotor for Blasoford; and rector 
he shall be aB sure as my name’s John Pinford.” 

“But is it not rather a hard ordeal for a 
stranger?” asked Mr. Shoresdale, walking in 
with a smile. “We read of trials by fire and 
trials by water, to prove people’s worth or vir¬ 
tue—but I never yet heard of a trial by a dog.” 

The eccentric judge burst into a loud langh; 
and then instantly calming himself, he addressed 
his visitor with respect, and even elegance; 
while the young lady, with a frightened look 
Of. surprise, glided out of the room. 

u.Mr. Shoresdale experienced a momentary em- 
torraeament when confronted with the formid¬ 
able judge; but, remembering the authority of 
Ms office, he gathered oonrage, and entered 
upon his mission. 

+ * You are probably surprised at my visit,” 
to began, “and may even consider it ill-timed; 
but I cannot feel that I am as mnoh out of place 
tore as your dog is in the house of God; and I 
lfove come to represent to you the impropriety, 
not to say wickedness, of such a profanation, 
tfbd to request that, for the future, you will take 
measures to prevent it. Think of the feelings 
of a clergyman, a stranger, subjected to this 
species of annoyance. I do not Bpeak from in¬ 
terested motives, for I never expect to see the 
jjlaoe again; bat I speak for the sake of my 
spooeBdors, and all whose sense of reverence 
will lead them to mourn soeh needless profana¬ 
tion of the sanctuary.” 

The judge looked uneasy, and, to quote a 
popular but impossible performance, “turned 
all manner of colors.” 

“Mr. Shoresdale,” said he, frankly extending 
his hand, “ I respect your boldness in the per¬ 
formance of duty, and I quite agree with yoa 
that the church is no place for a dog. It is 
vqjust, though, to acouse me of sending Mm 
there, for ho goes entirely of his own accord; 
and if I try to stop him, as I have done, how¬ 
ever unwilling people are to believe it, he makes 
aooh a terrible racket that there is no standing 
ft I don’t profess to be anything but a wicked 
man,” he continued, encouragingly, as though 
he were rather proud of it, “and therefore it 
didn’t, I suppose, make me as Unhappy as it 
should have done. I think, too, that it has 
really done somd g*e^’ 

“I am quite at a loss to imagine in what light 
such a singular proceeding could possibly be 


\ 


* 


regarded as a benefit,” observed Mr. Shores¬ 
dale, who was very much mystified by his 
strange companion. 

“I think,” replied the judge, with great 
equanimity, “ that it has probably saved Blase- 
ford from an incompetent rector. A clergyman, 
in my opinion, should bo equal to any emer¬ 
gency, however unexpected; and if he cannot 
see an inoffensive-looking dog occupy his pulpit 
for a few moments without losing his presence 
of mind, he is scarcely fitted for the position to 
which he aspires. I have seen queer sights,” 
continued the old man, with a chuckle of enjoy¬ 
ment at the reoolleotion, “all produced by 
Don’s quiet entrance into church—and I have 
then weighed the candidates in the balance and 
found them wanting. One young fellow of about 
your age,” with a sort of arithmetical glance at 
his visitor, “but without the sense iu his whoki 
body that you have in your little finger, cams 
flying wildly out in his surplice, with the white 
drapery floating around him like extensive wings, 
in mortal terror of poor Don, who evidently 
looked upon him as some strange bird, the like 
of which he had never before seen. Another 
called out audibly to 4 put that dog out!’ and 
got most of the congregation enlisted in the 
exciting occupation; while a third went into the 
chase bimBcif—and a fine one Dan led him. T 
have seen somo rero fun, I assure you,” added 
tho old reprobate, encouraged by the sxniki 
which the young clergyman vainly tried to aup* 
press at this ludicrous account of his clerical 
brethren, 44 and I leave you to judge whether 
any of these men would have been fit to take 
charge of any eburoh, lei alone of one that 
needs what they call 4 building up.’ ” 

Mr. Shoresdale was silent, scarcely knowing 
how to deal with this singular specimen of hu¬ 
manity; and the old gentleman went on with 
great urbanity. 

44 When Jennie oame in fairly crjring this 
morning, and told me how well you had behaved, 
and how Don was conquered by it into perfect 
quietness, I felt really sorry that he should haw 
gone, and made up my mind at once to 6cnd 
him away. I aaid to myself, 4 that is the man 
for ns!’ and now I hope you will be elected 
rector of Su Luke’s, and go right to work and 
convert that old sinner, John Pinford.” 

It was in vain to talk solemnly and reprov¬ 
ingly to tho “old sinner;” a few words in season 
might work a miracle with him, but Mr. Shores¬ 
dale did not feel that the season had yet arrived; 
ond after renewed expressiona of approbation 
from the judge, an urgent invitation to stay to 
dinner, and many warm wishes for his instal- 
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meat as rector, the young clergyman took his 
departure with tho feeling that his mission had 
not been altogether in vain. 

Mrs. Bettleton presided at a meal that sur¬ 
passed the fbrmer ones in every possible re¬ 
spect in which a dinner can show its superiority 
to a breakfast or tea; and she always looked at 
the end of every repast, as though she were 
saying to herself, “so much over.” 

Between services, Mr. Bettleton entertained 
his guest with an account of all the favorable 
opinions that ho had gathered respecting him; 
and Mr. Shoresdale could not but perceive that 
it was the intention of the chief men of the 
place to elevate him to the vacant seat of 
honor. 

But never did man work harder to accomplish 
Ins object than Judge Pinford: an idea once 
lodged in hi$ brain took such firm possession, 
and threw out roots and tendrils in so many 
directions, that only the rending asunder of 


soul and body could possibly dislodge it. He 
made liberal propositions toward the salary; he 
refuted, with an unanswerable sneer, all insinua¬ 
tions on the soore of the candidate’s j'outli; he 
even presented the church with a pretty cottage, 
to be used as a perpetual victory; and carried 
all opposition so effectually, that, in due time, 
the Rev. Miles Shoresdale was installed rector 
of St. Luke’s. 

On the young clergyman’s second visit to 
Blaseford, he took up his quarters at Judge 
Pinford’s, by special invitation; and so well did 
he improve his opportunities, that, after awhile, 
Miss Jennie took up her quarters at the reotory. 

The old judge beeame one of the pillars of 
the church; and as to Dan, who Wd brought 
about such a wonderful revolution in the order 
of things, he attached himself devotedly to Mr. 
Shoresdale, and became so obedient to his 
slightest glance, that he never again ventured 
inside of the church. 


THE TRYST. 

BT EMMA K. JOHNSTON, 


Tht willow dips her'fingers 
Into the shining brook; 

She starts and shrinks, then lingers 
With long and steadfast look. 

What is it upward smiling, 

Undor tho moon’s pale light? 

What is it downward gliding, 

So stilly and so white ? 

Ob! not the downward drifting 
Of silror-maple leaves; 

Anti not the golden sifting 
Of grain from Autumn sheaves; 

But a tender littlo face 
The willow bends to woep; 

And a little form of grace— 

It seemeth but asleep. 


The happy knight stands smiling 
Whore the river turns awuy; 

Ho saith, M My love is whiling, 

I chafo at her delay: 

And, ho! what little white barque 
Is this that comes this way? 

It beareth nor sail nor mark. 

Nor floats with streamers gay. 

Nay, now, this is no white boat, 

A drift upon the brook; 

But ’tie something strange afloat— 
I tremble os I look. 

TTis my lovo with silent feet; 

My love with whiten’d look; 

And thus, ah, woe I we meet, 

To tryst beside the brook. 


ALONE. 


All else of her in death has fhded. 

Except this precious tress; 

This golden carl the fair brow shaded, 

Wo loved so to caress. 

Bine eyes are closed in dreamless slupabers; 

White hands, they folded lie; 

And silent now the harp’s sweet numbers— 
Hushed is its minstrelsy. 

Only a few short months ago, 

With flowers in Summer bloom; 

Now, cold and white the Winter enow, 

And dreariness and gloom. 


We walk alone the silent bolls; 

No footstep echoes near; 

Deep sorrow all our sweet hope palls— 
And dorknees resteth here. 

No voice in musio-tones to gildo, 

Glad wishes to repeat; 

No gentle form is by oar side, 

No answering smile we meet. 
Remembering her—her trust, her prayer, 
Our sinking faith should rise; 

A brightness, os of Summer, wear— 

She dwells in Paradise. 


BT EMI LT SANBORN. 
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MARRYING FOR LOVE, AND MARRYING FOR MONEY.’ 

BY FRANCES LEB. 


Sixty years ago there was no prettier girl in * part, I am heartily glad they hare both gone 
the whole Bay State than Polly Howland. None { out of style. 

prettier, none more self-willed, and none more \ “All the more need of his getting a go-ahead 
capable, as you will presently see. | wife then,” remarked Polly, tying up a knot. 

“It is no use talking, Polly, your father will \ She looked, as she spoke, fblly equal to the 
never consent to your marrying a poor stick \ holding of Bunker Hill, and the storming of the 
like that Almon Curtis. I think myself you j Heights and the Plains of Saratoga in her own 
might do better.” Speaking thus, the mother ^ person; let alone the storming and holding of 
looked with fond admiration at the comely figure \ one inefficient young man, and the convoying 
and handsome face of her'daughter; but she > him safely through the world, 
sighed, for it had not been so many years since $ Then she hung up the reel and began to spin 
she was young, that she had not yet lost a sym- \ with such a whiz and whirr, that all the bees 
pathetic remembrance concerning the ins and j of Hymettus and Hybla together could not have 
outs of a maiden’s heart. i drowned her. So there was no place for farther 

Polly was spinning on a great wheel, which | words, but plenty of opportunity for thinking, 
buzzed away like a giant bumble-bee, as she ? “I am sorry Polly and her father are bo 
stepped briskly back and forth, drawing out-1 much alike in being set in their own way,” 
and running up tbo rolls of white wool. Now, \ thought Mrs. Howland. “Now I could give up 
in spite of all which it is fashionable to say, at $ and let her marry Almon, seeing she is so de- 
thc present writing, about the gracefulness and ? termined; but Mr. Howland never will consent 
becomingness to the youthful figure of this old \ after he has once refused; and Polly is all dear 
time accomplishment, I am persuaded it was a i; father, not a drop of my blood in her veins 
noisy, greasy employment, in every way much j seemingly, so I am afraid we shall have trou- 
morc useful than ornamental; nevertheless, atjjbic.” 

that period one could not be respected without 5 Meanwhile Polly’s eyes were growing blacker 
a thorough acquaintance with it; at least notin ' and more resolute, and she poised her slender 
tho part of the Bay State of which I am treat- jj figure like a Zenobia-in-triumph, as she step- 
ing; and so Polly, of courfee, was equal to the > ped lightly back and forth, keeping time to 
best in this sort of knowledge. i the droning monotone of the whirling tvheel. 

And thus, as I said, she was making noise 5 “Father may consent or not, just as he pleases,” 
enough upon tho great wheel to drown tho \ she thought. “I have given my word to Almon, 
sound of a million mosquitoes, a whole summer ^ and I shall not come back of it. I hope I am 
of flies, and two modern pianos. But for all s old enough to- know my own mind. Marrying 
the noise Polly was making, she heard her l is something which concerns only the parties 
mother well enough as one might know, although \ themselves, and father has no right to dictate, 
she did not at first reply, by the twisting of her $ Anyhow, I think I shall take the liberty of 
rod lips and the fire in her black eyes. \ pleasing myself in the matter,” thought she, 

Presently the spindle was full, and as she \ fiercely, 
took down the hand-reel from its peg behind 5 Resolving was doing with Polly; and upon 
the cellar-door, she said, “Almon Curtis is as \ the very next Sunday her bans were read in 
likely as any young man in town.” s the meeting-house. 

“I know that, and so does your father. It is \ “Polly, you don’t know how to prize a good 
nothing against his character or respectability. | home, and ^you don’t deserve one,” said Mr. 
But he is as poor as a Juno shad, and your \ Howland, nervously, when the family were sit- 
father says he always will be. He thinks Almon i ting, afterward, about the round cherry table, 
lacks energy and stability,” returned the mother, seating their supper from the same platter, as 
anxiously, in her earnestness stopping her weav- jj fashion then required. 

ing, which occupation, by-the-way, is worse, in ? Mrs. Howland wiped her eyes with her lin- 
cach particular, than spinning; and, for my 5 sey-woolsey apron; but Missy Polly conde- 
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soended to make no reply; and her father, ;» So, as soon as the Puritan Sabbath was weU 
taking a drink of oider from the family tankard, ij over, in the early twilight, while the mother 
went on, $ ^© r © croaking their little ones to sleep, 

“You’ve always had a good home, and so $ and the turkeys were tucking their heads under 
you do not know howto prize it, Isay; buttheir wings for the night, in their airy bod- 
do. I was put afloat to shift for myself, as it $ chamber up in the apple-tree, Almon and Polly, 
were, when I was only a little shaver. At the ^ seated upon a log for divan in the cow-lane, 
place where I was bound out, I was fed on \ began to make love in their way; which way 
samp-porridge which used to fairly ropo if I \ was, I dare say, very much like yours, after all, 
dropped any of it from my spoon; and cuffs i my young Master and Miss, 
were a good deal plentier than coats; so I know l Perhaps Mr. Howland did not eiyoy the sight 
what a good home is, and what it is to want \ as he sat in his porch smoking his evening pipe; 
one, too. I am afraid, Polly, daughter, you will $ but he made no remark when Polly came in, 
find out some day. I have always meant to do j her hair damp with dew, and her eyes shining 
well by you, Polly; I’ve never charged a penny s with something brighter than dew or diamonds, 
for your board since you came of age, any more 5 either; nor afterward, during the two weeks 
than when you were a child, and I dtave pro- \ which came before the three-times-crying of 
vided for you just the same. You and mother * the marriage bans. Not until upon the third 
have had the butter money, and what the eggs $ Sunday; then he said, “Well, Polly, so you a>e 
brought in; besides all the time to yourself after \ off to-morrow, I suppose.” 
you got the work out of the way, and your stint $ Now he did not suppose any such thing, and 
spinning done. The old man hasn’t been hard ij was fairly staggered when Polly replied, “To- 
with you, Polly, daughter—no he hasn’t; and if night, father.” 

you ever come to want for a home, you will ^ “To-night, hey? Where are you going to- 
always find one ready for you here; but I don’t!; night?” 

and I shan’t give my consent for your marrying ^ “ Home,” answered Polly, proudly as a queen 

with Almon Curtis; and if you prefer him to i; with a hundred palaces. 

me, you must keep away with him. You needn’t \ “Well, well, PoUy, child, when you get tired 
expect a penny, either, nor the value of a penny l of the new home, come back to the old one, you 
from mo, for you won’t get it. Not a penny nor \ will be always welcome here; but mind, don't 
a farthing.” j; y° u nover bring back anybody with you.” 

Polly’s heart had softened a little during the l “I never will,” answered Polly, more proudly 
former part of her father’s remarks, but it grew t yet. 

harder than the nether millstone at the last | The mother, ftpor heart, upon this, rather 
words. “Very well. Almon and I can take oare l than break into a fit of crying, bustled up and 
of ourselves without help from anybody,” she jj brought out a large wooden tray, hollowed from 
and went on eating her pork aud potato as ^ ft huge oak-tree trunk, with a blue and white 
as frozen apple-sauoe. $ woven counterpane, saying, “These belong to 

‘%e supper dishes had been washed and put ^ Polly; her grandmother willed them to hei, you 
awfry for two hours, when Polly went into the \ know, father. 

oow^yjvrd with a wooden pail upon her arm to ij “Very well, let her have them,” returned the 
do the nightly milking, (another feminine ac- $ father, yearning over his daughter in spite of 
eomplishment of the old times, which is, I opine, \ himself. But,his old stubborn heart would not 
more charming in poetry than in prose.) She relent; and at nightfall Polly went from her 
had hardly seated herself on a three-legged l father’s door never to come back again, 
stool .before one of the sleepy-eyed cows, when $ She met Almon at the ministers, and m 
a pine Oone flew toward her from the shadow of > fifteen minutes they were as wholly one flesh 
the jjfcppest which crept up close behind the yard. \ as ever Adam and Eve were. In fifteen more 
Quick as lightning, without turning her head, \ they were well on their way toward their new 
Polly threw a tiny stream of milk toward a nar- l home, with their sole outfit and entire hoosc- 
row lane on the opposite side which led to the 5 hold stuff along; namely: one wooden tray, and 
oows’ pasture and a brook, and then kept on \ one woolen bed-spread. 

milking as though nothing had happened. 5 This was the bride’s portion; the bridegroom s 
This material telegraphing meant, however, <; consisted of several acres of wild woodland a 
that Almon Curtis was waiting among the pine \ few miles away. But what are a few miles to 
trees, and that Polly.Howland would presently \ youth, and health, and love? It seemed to them 
meet him in the lane. > hut a few steps for the love they had; and long 
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before moon-setting they had reached it, and 
made ready a couch of fragrant hemlock boughs. 

Polly leaned up the tray by way of bed-head, 
and spread over all the counterpane; and thus 
their home was founded and their housekeeping 
commenced. 

You must imagine for yourselves how thrift, 
and energy, and industry, wrought comfort, and 
finally wealth, out of poverty; and how this 
new Adam and Eve in the wilderness, went on 
from this simple beginning growing to be pros¬ 
perous and respected house and land-holders. 
Indeed, Almon Curtis even became, so the legend 
saith, “a tavern-keeperand when I have said 
that, I have said everything to one who under¬ 
stands caste in the locality and at the date of 
my story. 

Polly never felt the need of depending upon 
bar father for a home again. On the other 
hand she made one for him in his old age, when, 
having lost property and heart, he was at last 
glad to take up with a poor stick like Almon 
Curtis. 

Now, my dear yonng girls, Polly did very 
foolishly in marrying without the entailment of 
a brown-stone front, and a few thousand at 
least in continental currency—and you must 
never do so. And you are not to think that 
because she came out prosperously, and was 
blessed in her disobedient fool-hardiness, that 
ycm would be. No, indeed, my child! You 
have not a tithe of the energy, and strength, 
and capacity which gave her success, in spite of 
indiscreet ness—success whicl^he had no right 
to expect, and which not one in fifty would have 
had. 

And even Mrs. Curtis herself, in after years, 
did not approve of such lack of worldly wisdom, 
a& you will presently see. 

When her daughter, Molly, grew to be as red¬ 
lipped and round-cheeked, as slender and as 
graoeful as the young Polly had been in her 
time, she also had the weakness—inherited, per¬ 
haps—to fall in love with a penniless youth, 
and the fortune to be opposed in her affection 
by her parents. Now Molly had heard the 
stacy of the early loves of Almon and Polly, and, 


GONE BEFORE. 


taking courage by their triumph, boldly re¬ 
solved to follow their example. 

But it seems she was a fainter impression of 
the same die, and so her project miserably failed. 
The elopement was to take place upon a cer¬ 
tain night; but before the night came her father 
and mother had somehow discovered it. 

So upon that night Molly Curtis was sent up 
stairs to sleep in a room within theirs, «nd 
Molly Bliss, a girl who was helping about the 
spinning, was directed to sleep in her bed, upon 
the ground floor, with young Master El^ah 
Curtis. 

Some time in the middle of the dark hours, as 
Molly Bliss says—for I have the story second 
hand from Molly Bliss herself—she was wakened 
by the s<%nd of the window, at the bed’s foot, 
being carefully raised by some one without. 
Understanding at once whom it was, sho did 
not speak or move, even when Job Whin’s voice 
said, softly, “Molly! Molly!” 

“Molly! Molly!” called the anxious lover 
again—but there was no voice or sound. Then 
he touched the bed, minded thus to awaken the 
sleeping beauty. 

But alack and alas! his hand fell instead upon 
the foot of the boy Elijah, and anon there was 
a hQwl fj;om the infant, terriblo. “Be still! 
Get away! Let my foot be! Yo-o-o-oh!” Jbe 
scrcamod, with a sleepy kick. 

The window dropped instantly, and cut off 
in its falling the hopes of Job Whin. He was 
evidently lacking in pluck and vim—let alone 
father and mother Curtis to discover if he had 
had the elements of prosperity in him—and 
probably the faint heart did not deserve the 
fair lady. 

Afterward Molly, for the pleasure of her 
parents, married “a man of good property,” 
much older than herself; but the marriage 
proved, os it ought, an unhappy one; and, 
finally, she came back poor and desolate, to be 
taken care of, with grandaire Howland, by Almon 
and Polly. 

Thus you see, my dears, that lore is better 
than money, but that a union of both is best 
of alL 


NOT DEAD, BUT GONE BEFORE. 


BY 
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RT.F.D from tho tolls and Borr ows of earth, \ 

Thy spirit ha a winged ita flight > 

Across the dark valley and shadow of death, s 

Vo the beautiful fields of light. % 


To the beautiful fields of light and life. 

On the banks of that flowing riror: 

Where sorrow and death no more shall come, 
But bliss, forever and ever. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

4i flPnEN I have your consent, sire!” 

“Ay, and my prayers for thy safe deliverance 
of the place afterward,” answered the king, with 
a laugh that rang loud and clear through the 
apartment in which he stood. “I do not think 
the old lodge has been inhabited *ince our 
father’s time. I once had a fanoy to' make it 
useful for a double purpose, and spent some 
gdd on the embellishment of certain rooms that 
nover found an occupant; for just then I hap¬ 
pened to chance on that encounter in the woods 
with my Lady Boss; and, on my honor as a 
king, she drove all the rest of womankind out 
of my head for ^ whole year; so all my trouble 
went for naught. But what has aroused this 
sadden fancy, Dickon? Is not Braynard Castle 
liege enough for thee and our lady mother?” 

"Ayr, truly it is,” answered the young prince, 
in calm, grave way. “But of late I have 
taken to studies which might not altogether 
please her highness, and which otherwise make 
seclusion necessary.” 

“"What, has her Grace of Bedford infected 
thee with her mania for the occult sciences? 
If so, there must be more in them than I 
Mgr of.” 

* Duke Richard smiled and shook his head. 

**Nay,” he said, “I cannot pretend to a taste 
for the noble science which contents itself with 
Ajntsting pins into waxen images, while praying 
‘ifik each stab may inflict pain on some unhappy 
Wretch hundreds of miles away. All the glory 
of such studies I leave to the queen’s mother 
without envy of the results. The lore I pursue 
is that which teaches men how to rule their 
fellow men.” 

“There is little need of study to teach thee 
how to govern and yet seem to obey,” answered 
the king. 

“If this be true, it is only that the glory of 
our house may shine the brighter,” said the 
young man. 

44 In all that pertains to statecraft,” said the 
king, cheerfully, the honor of fifty royal houses 
aright safely be trusted to thy discretion. While 
Vo*. XLVIII.—4 


n Edward Plantagenet is king, ne needs no wiser 
J counsel than may be gathered from thy young 
\ lips.” 

\ Richard Bmiled one of those clear, cold smiles, 

\ that charm a heart without warming it. 

\ “Then I have leave to possess myself of the 
^ old hunting lodge?” ho said; so conscious of his 
l own ability, that even the king’s praise did not, 
^flatter him. 

\ “Ay, it is a royal and most brotherly pro- 
$ mise. Moreover, Richard, thou shalt invito us 
^ to be a guest when the hawks are in their prime, 

$ and we weary of the state our Lady Bessie will 
\ have about her.” 

j: The young duko seemed little pleased by this 
J; genial self-invitation. The blood rushed to his 
l brow in a crimson cloud, and he lifted one 
\ shoulder restively. But these signs of discon- 
j tent passed away, and the cold smile oame back 
\ to his lips. 

\ “It is a double favor you offer, sire,” he said: 

•j and bending low, the strange young man passed 
> out of tho chamber, leaving Edward alone. 

' “It is a strange youth, so brave, so secret, 
and yet gentle withal,” thought the reckless 
monarch, falling into a reverie. “In the council- 
chamber he shames our wisest gray-beards; but 
\ there is no warmth in him. No youth—no en¬ 
thusiasm! Neither beauty, wine; no wassal 
\ hns charms for him! I sometimes wonder if he 
\ ever felt such temptations as make my life a 
^ tangled web of joy and discontent. Has he no 
^conscience, or too much? Now I wonder what 
j he wants of that little hunting lodge. It is a 

1 lovely spot, and I lavished costly things upon it 
with little return, so far as my pleasure was 
j concerned. What if some mystery lies buried 
S under this request. He was less at ease than 
| usual, and once absolutely blushed red—a thing 
si never witnessed before. But no, no! the 
\ lad is far removed from human frailty. His 
$ keen wit serves as an armor to the young heart. 

\ Still we may chance to visit him in this sylvan 
| retreat, if it is only to see how restively he will 
> give up those huge Italian tome? he loves 
\ so well.” 
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A knook at the door, and the entrance of a { possessod into the royal treasury, without much 
man in a hunting garb, disturbed this reverie. $ question of the security offered for their gold; 

••My liege, the hounds are unkenneled, and * but now-” 

a finer day never blessed the earth.” i* “Well, what now? What has the king done 

Edward sprang up eagerly, drew on his j that geems ungracious, that they hesitate, oa 
gauntlet-gloves with a quickness that made the i thy face implies? Why, has not the queen, in 
seed-pearls which embroidered them rattle again, $ giving England a male heir, doubled the security 
and tossing the velvet cap to his brow, shook its j; 0 f our throne? Have not I, their liege lord, - 
white feather till it fluttered over his shoulder ^ drank of their atrocious beer, and danced with 
like a dash of sea-foam. jj their wives and daughters till no swine-herd 

“What, ha! and wo have been dreaming a ^ W as ever half so weary? What is the meaning, 
bright half-hour away! Go forward and hold £ 0 f this hosjtntlon? If there is a secret, let it 
my stirrup, man; I will be in the saddle before £ out, or this glorious day will be wasted.” 
the hounds can clear their throats ” £ Halstead’s face was pale, and he looked down 

With a light, joyous tread, and a gesture which > with unusual gravity, 
bespoke the zest with which this man enjoyed ;> “Sire, I fear me that it is this very drinking 
every species of pleasure, Edward descended to < of beer and condescension toward the wives apd 
the court, mounted the milk-white horse that £ daughters that has done the mischief.” 
had been pawing the stones for half an hour, $ “Ila!” exclaimed the king, 
impatient for a rider, and dashed away, fol-^ Halstead lifted his clear, gray eyes and fixed 
lowed by a cavalcade of noblemen, which made s them in a stern glance on the monarch's hand- 
the very sunshino glisten brighter as it passed. ^ some face; a cloud of crimson swept over it. 
Many a beautiful court-lady hastened to her £ and the bold, blue cyee fell, 
casement as the lordly train swept toward the $ “Since the court-gallants who follow the ex- 
great entrance to the Tower; and many a noble ample your highness has condescended to give 
gentleman bent to his saddle-bow in homage to s them in visiting the city, one of the most rc- 
the loveliness that looked down upon him. The jj spected of our city merchants has come back 
queen came out upon her balcony—twined with $ from a journey, taken on this very business, to 
massive wreaths of sculptured stone—and stood i find his home empty. ’ 

with the sunshine glistening through her long, < “Empty! Well, what then? How is tkeJ&ing 
golden hair, to sec her lord pass to the hunt; a \ or his courtiers responsible for that? ’ ques- 
tiny rainbow fired up from the jewels on her £ tioned Edward, shaking off his momentary con- 
hand, as she waved him a graceful adieu, re- * fusion, and turning his half quailing eyes on 

oeiving back a dozen kisses, wafted from the l Halstead. 

royal hand. These were followed by a radiant | “It is thought,” answered the merchant, 
smile, and a dofting of the plumed cap, prompted % reading more in the king’s face than pleased 
by that easy homage which Edward was always $ him, “it is thought that this pretty dame has 
willing to bestow on beautiful womanhood % been lured away from her home by some peraoQ 
wherever he found it. £ connected with the court.” 

Just before the cavalcade reached the gate $ “And if it be so,” answered the king, angrily, 
John Halstead came through, and stood respect- ■: “what is that to the king? Is he expected to 
fully aside, cap in hand, watching keenly to < keep all the unruly passions of his nobles in 
catch the king’s eye, but making no other effort $ order, or guard every man’s hearth, lest a 
to attract attention. £ comely wifo should chance to stray from it? 

Edward’s quick observation soon fell upon ^ Tush! tush! man, this is a question for the 
him, and, obeying a motion of the royal hand, * nearest magistrate—surely not for the king ” 
the horse awerved out of line. J “Save as it threatens to thwart his wishes, 

“Ride on—ride on, but slowly! Wo have a > and make all negotiations for a loyal loan un¬ 
word for this good citizen,” cried the king, $ popular, if not impossible,” answered Halstead, 
waving bis hand. “Well, now, my prince ofj “But why?” cried Edward, with a forced 
merchants, what success? Will the city churls \ laugh; “why unpopular? Surely these churls 
disburse as their king wishes; by that black ^ do not accuse their king; and, lacking that tin - 
brow we should judge not.” '-heard of audacity, how can the fact of a city 

“ My liege," answered Halstead, in a voice $ dame’s flight from her husband effect the monied 
that quiver d either with passion or fear, “when v interests of a nation? Anewer me that, Jobu 
your highness first came back to London, the - Halstead.” 

city merchants were ready to pour all they ? “Sire, I do not give reasons, but state facts/ 
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This matter has exasperated the whole com- c under which the street ran; behind a lattice, 
munity; the honor of our order has been in- \ which opened into one of those balconies, there 
raded. There is not a merchant of the cit$*$ was a flutter of garments, a gleam of floating 
who does not consider the disgrace that has > hair, and an eager hand fluttering liko w bird 
fallen on William Shore as his own.” s about the window, which was at length pushed 

“And they persist in holding their king re- \ open far enough to reveal a lovely face peeping 
3ponsible, the churls! kildings! rascalions! one s through bright with eager smiles, 
and all? Has the monarch’s condescension s Edward looked up, and for an instant bis 
worked so badly? Ha^jk ye, John Halstead, J; brow cleared. He neither waved his hand, nor 
there has been something too much of this; tho | lifted the plumed cap from his head; but a 
King of England wants money, and will have j glance of brilliant recognition was lifted to the 
it. These paltry excuses are little better than ^ balcony, and, putting spurs to his horse, he 
treason—go back and tell them as much; by \ dashed on with the old sportaman’s spirit, cry- 
free will or force the money must be forthcom- \ ing out, “On, gentlemen, on! w r e lose the prime 
ing, and that right speedily.” > of the day!” 

Halstead shook his head, but remained silent, s As the train swept out of sight, the window 
Edward had put his horse in motion and rode ij was forced more completely open, and Jane 
forward angrily; but all at onco he wheeled ^ Shore stepped out; her dress of damascene silk 
aronnd and came close to the merchant again, s rustling to the eager motion, and her rich hair 
“Halstead, thou wast once & lea! friend to tho ij held back with a narrow band of gold. She 
house of York, ever ready to serve it, and quick i; leaned over the stone railing, and; shading her 
to comprehend its wants. I tell thee, man, it ^ eyes with one hand, gazed eagerly after the 
is now in sofe strait for means to raise fresh \ king. That moment John Halstead, who bad 
troops; for this scum of Lancaster must be ij mounted his horse at the Tower gate, rode 
swept from the land before Edward is alto- \ slowly along the road; but she was so occupied 
gether a monarch. Thou arc better bred than ij that his horse was dra*n up under the very 
most of thy class, hast a tongue to persuade, ^ balcony before it could force her attention from 
and wit to control. Go among these disaffected •! the royal cavalcade. When.it was entirely out 
men and convince them, as thou mayest in all j of sight, and nothing but a cloud of dust re- 
trudjt^that Edward, ay, and his courtiers, arc, Jj mained in the distance, she dropped the band 
doubtless, free of all blame regarding them and jj from over her eyes and saw the citizen just 
theirs. As for this sad affair of the goldsmith’s $ below her. With a cry as if she had been shot, 
wife—if noble or page of our court has lured ij the woman darted through the casement, closed 
her away, he shall be punished with disgrace $ it in shuddering haste, and fell upon the floor, 
and imprisonment. What more comprehensive $ burying her face in the lustrous silk of her 
promise can they ask? To this we pledge our- j; dress, which, at the moment, filled her soul 
selves on the honor of a king!” s with loathing. 

tfalstead’s face lighted up; but a close ob-$ During a few minutes John Halstead sat upon 
setter might have seen that the expression was jj his horse, hesitating whether he should seek 
one of angry scorn rather than satisfaction, jj the wretched woman and satisfy himself of the 
Edward had, during the whole conversation, ^ king’s falsehood, oripass on, leaving her to the 
abided looking directly in that stern face, and < destiny which was sure, sooner or later, to 
did not pause to scrutinize it now; and when jj overtake her. A little reflection convinced him 
Halstead bent unusually low, lie took it for $ that nothing but evil to the cause, sanctified by 
consent, and, putting spurs to his horse, rode s the devotion of his life, could spring from an 
swiftly after his train, which had drawn up and \ interview which, promised nothing but pain, 
was waiting for him outside the portal. \ With a heavy sigh, which ended almost in a 

Edward was a good deal disturbed when he jj groan, he cast one glance at the window, and 
rejoined his followers; a look of baffled anger > rode away, filled with a bitter sense of wrong, 
darkened his eyes, and bent bis brow. All the \ and more intense hatred of the Plantagenets 
bright aninfhl spirit that had led him to the s than had even entered his heart before. From 
chase was swept away, and he rode on moodily $ that hour his devotion tb Margaret of Anjou 
enough, reigning in his generous horse furiously j: was intensified, and a keen sense of personal 
one moment, and goading him to a sharp speed $ injury stimulated every breath of his life and 
the next. A little distance from the Tower, the ij faculty of his mind for her, and against the 
eavalcade passed several buildings with some t; family that he honestly regarded as usurpers, 
grounds behind them, and balconies in front, > On his way through the city, Halstead passed 
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his brother-in-law’s house, and, fastening his j the two, with like instinct, searched these tracks 
horse to the door-post, went in, heavy-hearted J with anxious bewilderment- The footsteps bad 
enough; for, instead of consolation, he brought \ been traced directly from the farm-house; but 
a certainty of disgrace, which, up to this mo- ; none returned there, nor did they lead in any 
ment, William Shore had refused to accept. ? direction from the larch trees. A strange sad- 
His wife was young, he said, and subject to s ness crept over the face of the idiot boy as he 
wild, affectionate impulses, which might have went down into the hollow and began to gather 
taken her from home on some errand worthy : flowers from the margin of the brook; while 
of her kind heart—for, say what they would, < the dog raced up and down the bank, smelling 
she was as kind-hearted a creature as ever ;j around the hoof-tracks, and sometimes rooting 
lived. It might be that her mother was sick J with his nose in the trampled grass. The tumult 
and had sent for her suddenly—so suddenly $ which he made seemed to frighten the idiot boy, 
that she had no ^ime to leave a message; as $ for he sat down on the bank, and let the wild 
for writing, Jane was not much given to that, j blossoms rest in the cap he had cast on the 
though she had learned a good use of the pen j* grass beside him, without an attempt to disturb 
with her young foster-sister, Maud Chichester. $ their fragrance. Usually he would set there 
With this wild hope, Shore had left his dreary for hours together, turning these delicate gems 
home and gone down to Barnet. With a heart J of the soil into bouquets and graceful wreaths 
full of anxious pain, he entered the farm-house, with unconscious taste that no artist could have 
and found the old couple sitting sadly together, s surpassed. When no one cared for these simple 
quite alone. They knew nothing of Jane’s de- ^ treasures at home, he would spend hours to- 
parture from home, and that gentle-hearted man i get her twining them into a thousand fairy 
had no wish to distress them with a knowledge l forms, which were cast to the waters of the 
of his own desolation. They were stricken and > brook with a low laugh, musical as the waves 
sad enough already, for the young lady, whom themselves gave forth, as they sparkled and 
they revered as a mistress, and loved as a child £ drifted away with the garlands he loved to 
of their own hearth, had left them secretly, t twine for them. 

and at night, without a word of explanation, of \ Now the lad sat quite silent with tears steal- 
thanks, or farewell. Like a shadow she had < ing, one by one, down his cheeks. There had 
disappeared, leaving no trace behind; and in ij been heavy rains that week, and the Waters 
their helpless old age, they could only draw \ stole over their natural margin, and went sail- 
closer together, and mourn over the darkness $ ing through the grass and ferns like an infant 
that had fallep upon them with her departure. $ carrying its grief into sleep. This deepened 
Worse than all this, another bereavement had the sadness that fell on the idiot boy. Since 
followed close upon the first. The very morn- $ the young mistress had been under his father’s 
ing after Maud Chichester left thenv, the boy. $ roof, he had refused a single flower to the brook, 
Albert, left the bouse in search of flowers, which s roserving all that lie gathered for her; but some 
he had. often gathered from a brook that cut the > subtle instinct told him that it was useless now. 
rich greon of the battle-field with vivid diamond > Twine the garlands cunningly as he might, she 
flashes, discernible even from the threshold of j would never, under that roof, brighten his day 
fhe farm-house. The lad crept down through $ with thankful smiles, or thrill his innocent heart 
thcr grass, shaking the dew away with each $ with gratitude sweeter than the music of the 
movement of his feet, following the track of brook when the sunshine was brightest upon it. 
some other person who had evidently passed > The idiot boy had been seated on that bank 
in' that direction before daybreak. With the a full hour, with the quiet tears stealing down 
instinct ef a dog, ho kept these tracks in sight s his face, when the dog ^ame slowly down the 
till they brought him under the clump of larch > bank, and, crouching at his feet, looked into 
trees, where Maud and the young Yorkist officer ^ those innocent, eyes, and began to whine pite- 
had sat and talked, not many days before, while $ ously. A more perfect mind would not have 
he* gathered violets for them in the hollow. $ understood the dog half so well a£ this half* 
Hero he found the grass beaten down and s witted lad. Tho eager prayer in. that jdurab 
trampled by horses’ hoofs. More than one $ creature’s eyes brought a glow of kindred intel- 
horse there must havo been, for two of the ij ligence into his own. 

t L.icst larch trees were almost girdled by the \ “Ay, ay, Wasp,” he said, mournfully, wiping 
halters which had been tightened around them. * the tears from his eyes with both hands, “we 
A small dog, which had accompanied Maud ^ will go, thou and I. It is our secret, and no 
frdOi the burning tower, followed Albert, and \ one shall steal it from us; they think us lack- 
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witted, Wasp, bui we know how to hold our | For some reason, unknown to every one, per- 
tongues—thou best of all, Wasp. No one ever * haps, Maud Chichester had left the farm-houee, 
gets a word out of thee. Wait a little, good dog, | taking the idiot boy with her. Doubtless she 
while I make these into a garland, such as made had sent for his wife, charging her to ^secrecy, 
her smile so. Nay, nay, an thou wag thy tail What more likely? Most probably she had fled 
so naughtily against the grass, I can do naught, for shelter to Margaret of Anjou. Devoted as 
for I shall think thee angry.” ' jher family had ever been to the Red Rose, it 

Wasp gave out a low bark, and, creeping a j was but natural that she should escape to its 
little way off, expressed his pleasure by beating 5 queenly representative, and needing a female 
the sable brush of his tail on the grass, without j companion, had secured one in his wife. A.t 
disturbing the dainty work of the idiot boy, i any rate, he would go home and wait in patience, 
who wove the yellow butter-cups and purple 5 neither by word or look betraying to his neigh- 
violets together in harmonious masses, broke $bors the agony of suspense that wrung his 
up the monotony with golden-eyed daisies ^ heart. 

and opening clover, and wove pale primroses ^ With this false hope the good man went bofck 
and clustering thorn-blossoms with the delicate s to Loudon, and shut himself up in the solitary 
green spray of young fern leaves. Naturally, i> home which had once been made so happy with 
as God formed the blossoms in their birth, this i the presence of that beloved one. The secret 
garland grew into exquisite beauty under the l of his wife’s absence he strove to keep from all 
wjtling’s fingers. When it was done, and the > the world; but it had gone forth far more broadly 
lad. held it ap with a look of innocent s&tisfac- \ than he knew of—and the wrongs he had not 
tion, feeling to his innermost heart how beau- \ yet believed possible, were already commenced 
£iful it was, without the reason to understand \ upon and deeply resented by his friends, 
why, the dog gave a joyous bark, and tore up < Shore seldom went abroad in these days, but 
the bank, looking behind him, expecting to be \ kept at home, hoping to hear some news of his 
followed. < wife. So long as no tidings reached him jof 

“ Ay, ay, I am coming, Wasp—I am coming,” t Maud Chichester, his faith was strong that Jane 
cried the idiot; and, with the garland in bis was with that young lady, carried away from 
hand, he followed the dog, who, guided by the l her home by the intense love which sprang from 
b0|£tracks, led him farther and farther away {their mutual foster-mother. But as day after 
from his home at every step. j day crept on bringing no intelligence, his heart 

The night found those two helpless creatures < sickened under this prolonged suspense, an.da 
fhr away from the battle-field of Barnet—far ^ new dread seized upon him. The last trace to 
away from the farm-house, beyond whose smoke s be discovered of his wife, took her to the ba$ks 
they bad never wandered before; but the dog, j of the Thames. What if she were under its 
sharp, vigilant, and dauntless, took the lead j waves? The very idea struck him with chills*of 
ably, and the witling followed in silent wonder. \ horror. He could not endure it for a moment. 
The garland of wild flowers withered to a mass $ Some one had seen her standing by the wafcer- 
of sodden leaves in bis hand; this brought the J stairs, with a boat lying close to the wall. This 
tears to his eyes more than once; but directly \ forbade the thought that she had met with«a 
they were drawn baok by some new burst of j violent death; on the contrary, it strengthened 
sunshine, or mass of flowering Bhrubs that ^ his belief that she had gone to meet Maud Chi- 
awoke hope in his simple heart. v cheater, who had, it was more than probable, 

Mutually impelled by want of food, the idiot ^ sailed for France; and it was to seek the vessel 
and his dbg stopped at a cotter’s hut, and with } which carried her away, that his wife had gone 
their hungry eyes begged for food. Bread and $ down to the water-steps. 

milk were given them, and the two helpless j Thus reasoning with himself, hoping against 
creatures passed on their way; the boy silent ibope, John Halstead found his brother-in-law 
as the dog, for, as his companion could notion the day of his visit to the Tower. Shore 
speak, he had resolved to be dumb. Thus, ^received him with a quick brightening of the 
guided only by an instinct of love, these inno- J eye. Always keenly expectant, he fancied that 
cent creatures went forth into the world, search- every person who sought him must have some 
ing for the gentle, young creature who had been $ news of. her; but this very force of anxiety was 
to them as a divinity. | sure to keep him silent. He watched for in- 

Wbon William Shore heard of this seeond 5 telligonce, but seldom asked for it, save by that 
bereavement from the old people, a new hope $ sad yearning look which was enough to break 
swelled in-his heart, and he thanked God for it. \ the beholder’s heart. 
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The two men met in silence, each wringing > A pitying smile crept over Halstead’s lip. 
the hand of the other in mute sympathy. jj Another man might have felt contempt for the 

“Thou has news—something that I ought to ^ gentle faith which resisted all ideas of sin in a 
hear?” said Shore; “but not of her; do not say ^ beloved object so persistently. But there was 
it is of her, with that pale face and those eyes, i; nothing despiseable in nil this to a man litre 
Sit .down! Sit down!” 3 John Halstead; he understood the sublime 

The man was trembling all over; even his ^ purity which refused to mingle itself with evil 
very lips were white and quivering. He be- \ thoughts; and he felt like an executioner while 
lieved that his wife was dead, and strove to put > resolving to tell the truth, 
off the awful tidings, giving himself one moment ^ “William,” he said, “I saw your wife to-day 
mere of uncertainty. > with my own eyes.” 

Halstead sat down and lifted a hand wearily ji “Saw her—you? Where—when? In that 
to his forehead. Had he, indeed, come to tell £ case she will be home soon and find the house 
of her death, his look would have been far less > in disorder.” He started up, and, going to the 
painful. Shore Bat gazing on him like a crimi- > door, called out, “SarahI Sarah! oome hither! 
nal waiting for judgment. His dark eyes, usu- $ Stir about, and see that everything is in readi- 
ally so benign in their expression, blackened j ness. The mistress is coming home!” 
like midnight with terrible apprehension; beads j Halstead followed his friend, and drew him 
of perspiration stood thick on his white fore- $ back with gentle violence, 
head, which grew cold and marble-like under $ “ Hush, William! Do not name her under thm 

the black masses of his hair. 5 roof. God help thee, brother, for thy wife can 

“Now tell me that she is dead.” $ never darken thy home again.” 

His voice wns so husky that the utterance was ij For a whole minute Shore looked into the 
like a prolonged groan. S pitying face of John Halstead, then his eyes 

“Nay, my brother, I have no such merciful \ fell, a crimson flush settled around them, and 
tidings. God help us, that I should say this!” ij falling upon a seat, he covered his face with 
“No suoli merciful tidings! Man, man, speak i both hands, and moaned aloud. At length he 
out! Can you not see how I suffer? Is she jj looked up; but in those few moments his face 
maimed, gone mad—what thing is there on this ij had changed so painfully, that it seemed ten 
earth more terrible than my wife’s death?” ^ years older. 

Halstead hesitated; he felt in all its force how $ “Thou bast seen her?” he said, in a low, 
terrible was the news he brought, and how $ hoarse voice. “Where, and how?” 
much more terrible than death. Up to this mo- i “She was in the balcony of a house which 
ment he had never understood how impossible ^ seemed built for the residence of some noble of 
it sometimes is for a pure, good man to com- ij the court, rustling in silken attire, and gleam- 
pTehend sin in its absolute significance. While > ing with gold.” 
the whole community had been giving a just $ “Was she alone?” 

interpretation to the absence of Jane Shore \ This question was uttered in a whisper. The 
from her home, her husband had never once ji wretched husband had no strength to speak 
suspected the possibility of her willing degrada- j> aloud. 

tiOq. When Halstead looked into those dark, $ “At the moment, ay; but just before, King 
questioning eyes, and saw the innocent trust \ Edward, with a train of courtiers, passed under 
there, ho felt as if his own moro worldly know- S the balcony.” 
ledge were a crime to bo ashamed of; his keen < “King Edward!” 1 

eyes fell abashed, and his voice faltered as he ^ These words broke throngh bis hoarseness 
replied, l like the cry which follows a sharp blow; and 

“la not willing dishonor more terrible?” j Shore began to tremble from head to foot with 

• “Willing dishonor—my wifo-” said Shore, \ a paseion^of anger so awful, that Halstead stood 

irfa low, questioning voice. “But that is iin- > appalled; for on this earth there is nothing more 
poaeiblo. She was gay and bird-like as a child, \ terrible than a tempest of angry grief in a 
and os innocent of all wrong. What, my Jaue! j good man. 

Thou dost not know her, brother-in-law, as I do, J “The king!” ho cried out, wringing his hands 
o» this black thought could never find place in j till they grew pale and cold under the torture, 
that heart.” j “Pray for me, brother, for I shall kill him.” 

He spoke almost calmly. The thing suggested [ The words were wicked; but there was no 
ttf him seemed so impossible, that he reoeived \ evil passion in his heart. A fierce, wild, ex- 
itvwith gentle incredulity, nothing more. \ cited wrath beamed in his eyes, and froze his 
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features into marble. He might have killed his 
enemy that moment, as the law executes a crimi¬ 
nal from a sense of eternal justice, but not out 
of revenge. There was murder in his spirit 
but not in his thought. Yet Edward Flanta- 
genet, powerful and brave as he was, might 
have trembled to meet the whirl of wrath that 
uttered itself in a single sentence. 

Shore walked to the entrance of his dwelling, 
and was lifting the latch when Halstead seized 
him by the arm. 

“ Brother—brother William, come back. Such 
wards are treason J” 

Shore turned his white face and almost smiled. 

“ Treason is the only law by which tyrants 
©an be reaclued,” he said. 

“So I have long reasoned,” answered Hal¬ 
stead, drawing the wretched man back to his 
seat. “ The man who fails to put down a tyrant, 
having the power, neglects a solemn duty.” 

“It was but a little while ago that I took up 
arms for this bad man,” said Shore, with a 
shudder of the whole person. 

“And he rewards thee with dishonor.” 

“1 was wounded,” added Shore, baring his 
ann, which an arrow had pierced, “and did 
not care to speak of it, even to her.” 

“Do not speak of her.” 

“No, no—my poor, lost lamb! we must not 
epo9t of her now.” 

‘•Let us turn our thoughts to hunting down 
this prowling wolf who infests the throne of 
England. The true king still lives.” 

“Not now—not now,” replied Shore, faintly, 
“my head swims, my heart aches, my, my-” 

•Slowly his face bent downward, and, covering 
it with both hands, he remained motionless with 
great drops of grief gathering between his fin¬ 
ger 

After awhile Halstead touched his arm. 

“Be comforted, my brother. This man has 
outraged God’s laws, and trampled down our 
rights too long. Turn thy thoughts from this 
wretched woman.” 

“Nay,” answered Shore, dropping his hands, 
‘•Bhe was ever sweet and gentle-hearted; blitho 
as a bird, and innocent as the flowers. I loved 
her better than myself—better than tho whole 
world. She has been lured away. Deal gently 
With her name, good brother, for my sake.” 

“For thy sake I would do anything,” was the 
prompt response. “But calm this agitation— 
tby limbs tremble even yet..” 

“I shall be calm anon; the more, that this 
poor woman, who was once my wife, will have 
need of me. Sooner or later this will surely 


“And you would help her?” 

“Help her—surely. Why not? Has her sin 
released my soul from its marriage vow?” 

“Some men would think so!” 

“Poor soul! poor soul! She will bo very un- 
happy—God help her!” 

“God help thee, rather, my generous-hearted 
friend,” cried Halstead. 

“Nay,” answered Shore, with a heart-broken 
smile, “I have far less need! Think of her 
gentle heart burdened with shame. She was 
not bold nor forward, my poor wife. So young, 
too. Those who flout her will not think of that. 
But thou and my sister wilt remember these 
things, and be merciful.” 

“But this king!” cried Halstead; a flash of 
fire broke through tho tender gloom which had 
settled in those eyes. Shore reached forth his 
hand, clenching that of his brother. 

“Show me any way to reach him short of sin, 
and I will tread it to tho end,” he said. 

“Is it sin to put down a usurper?” 

“No!” 

“A man who has reached the throne through 
seas of blood?” 

“No—no!”. 

“Who first outraged his father’s friend, the 
noble Warwick, forcing him into revolt, and 
then triumphed coarsely in his death?” 

“Go on—go on!” 

“Who holds in unjust imprisonment one 
sainted monarch, King Henry; and is even now 
mustering soldiers to drive Queen Margaret and 
her princely son from the shores of England? 
Is it a sin to choose between the right and the 
wrong?” 

Shore lifted a hand to his head. 

“Leave me a little while, for I am ill,” ho 
pleaded. “My mind listens, but this poor heart 
turns bock to her^this is so sudden. Leave 
me—leave me another day; repeat all that thou 
hast said, and I will strive to listen calmly; but 
now I suffer—I suffer.” 

Halstead wrung the trembling hand held out 
to him, and went away heavy-hearted enough. 
When ho was gone, Shore arose and went up to 
his wife’s chamber. All the little articles of 
dress, put aside in the careless security of do¬ 
mestic life, were just as she had left them. 
Over a little steel mirror, one of the rare luxu¬ 
ries seldom enjoyed by a woman of her cla^j, 
hung a chain of gold, rich with the delicate 
workmanship of Venice. Lying across the bed 
was her taffety robe, bordered with jennet fux, 
and looped with gold cord, just as she had taken 
it off, as too gay for the secret expedition on 
which she went. A pair of pretty hrgh-heeled 
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shoes, with crimson rosettes at the instep, stood < 
near the bed; and some roses had withered and * 
oaet their leaves from a jar on the window-sill. ^ 
All these things Shore regarded with a shrink- s 
ia£ heart from the couch on which he had seated * 
himself. Then he fell upon his knees and buried S 
Iris face in the pillow her head had pressed for * 
the last time. Murmurs of prayer, and broken j 
exclamations of anguish broke through his sobs, $ 
and filled the room with such grief as can only \ 
be wrung from the heart of a good man. $ 

After this paroxysm of sorrow had passed, he ^ 
arose, took up the silken robe, and folded it ten- < 


derly, as if it had been a living thing. He took 
down the chain, his own gift on the weddffcg- 
day, and, opening a large oaken chest, laid 
them in it with other articles belonging to iris 
wife. The pretty shoes, which seemed scarcely 
cold from the impress of her feet, he held in his 
hands till the rosettes floated together in a flut¬ 
tering mass of crimson under the tears that 
filled his eyes and fell heavily upon them. 

He closed the massive lid of the chest, fast¬ 
ened the brazen hasp, and went heavily away, 
as a man leaves the grave of a woman he .has 
loved. (to be continued*) 


SHE'S WAITING AT THE GATE FOR ME. 

BY A. ALPHOX80 DAYTON. 


Shx waited at the gate for me, < 

And I remember well \ 

How softly round her beauteous brow > 

The gentle moonbeams fell; jj 

When sparkling dew-drops used to foil, \ 

In soft and trembling showors, $ 

She waited at the gate for me, l 

Amid the fragrant flowers; < 

8b young, so fair, j 

She waited there— s 

She waited at the gate for me, \ 

In the purple shade of tho linden tree— j 

For mo, for mo. < 

She waited at the gate for me, \ 

When purple shadows spread J 

Their long linoe down the shaven lawn, '> 

And mingled with the red; ] 

The evening sephyrs wooed the flush $ 

That crept upon her brow, ' 

While waiting there besido the gate, ' 


Where stately lindens bow; 

Tho trembling bars 
Of silvery stars 

Played round her head in childish glee, 

As she waited at the gate for me— 

For me, for me. 

She’s waiting at the gate for me. 

In Heaven’s celestial clime. 

Whore augels sing their songs of praiso 
In sweetest, softest rhymes; 

The gate is pearl, tho path is gold, 

And rubies gem the way; 

And she that waits to meet me there 
Wm not have long to stay; 

She’s waiting now, 

• And on her brow 

Is a crown all gemmed with light, 

And sho’s waiting now in that land so bright 
For me, for me. 


HOME. AND THEE. 

BY F. H. 8TAUFFBB. 


r half the night at a picket, 
Upon my droary boat, 
atchlng for the deadly foomau 
Amid the rain and sleet; •* 

Tho wild-cat’s cry is echoed 
By owlet in the tree; 

And I lean upon my riflo 
And think of homo and thee I 

The moon is lost In darkness; 

No stars are in tho sky; 

The fires are flickering vaguely 
Whoro tho encampments lie. 

Oh! I loro tho brooding stillness, 
Though danger there may bo; 

It adds a holy bloesodnoss 
To thoughts of home and thoel 


Across my face a sabro-cut- 
Has left an ugly seam; 

My comrades laid me down for dead 
Besido a purpled stream. 

But life came slowly back again 
I strain’d my eyes to see 

The war-worn battlo-flag once more, 

And thought of home and thee! 

Thoughts of home since then are precious; 
Thoughts of thee aro sweet; 

And so my heart Is longing for 
The tlmo when we shall meet! 

May God guard me in the battles 
For the flag of tho free! 

My life I give to my country— 

My thoughts to home and thee! 
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BASQUINE FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


BT 1XILT H. MAT. 



We are frequently asked to send paper-pat¬ 
terns for children’s dresses. We cannot do this, 
but we can do what is just as good, we can give 
diagrams from which they may be enlarged. 
One of these we give now, accompanied with 
an engraving of the dress itself, which is a Bas¬ 
quine for a little girl ten or twelve years old. 
The pattern is composed of seven pieces, viz: 

No. 1 . Half of Front. 

No. 2. Half of Back. 

No. 3. Side-Piece. 

No. 4. Yhe Sleeve. 

Ko. 6. The revert or lapbls of Front. 

No. 6. The revert of Back. 

No. 7. The small, straight reverty which is 
placed at the side of the sleeve and carried as 
for as the elbow. 

The three revert can be easily distinguished 
from each other, and adjusted to the places they 
are intended to occupy in the Basquine by fit¬ 
ting them to the different pin marks and notches, 
Yhich will be found in the corresponding pieces 


of paper. That intended for the back is the 
largest. 

The Basquine may be made in either black 
grot grain or glace silk, according to taste, with 
the revert of the same material. The trimming 
represented in our engraving is a ruche of black 
lace,, ornamented at regular distances with small* 
steel drops; but there are many other trimmings 
which would also be suitable. 

The revert might be made of white glace, which 
would impart a more dressy appearance to the 
small garment. The Basquine might also be 
edged with a thick silk cord, beaded with jet 
and aiguilettes added on the shoulders. Narrow 
black ribbon velvet, edged with white, might 
also be used for trimming. 

For summer wear this Basquine would look 
well, made of white pique, with colored revert. 

If black grot grain of three-quarters width is 
selected for the material, three yards and a half 
will be found sufficient. 

On the next page we give the diagram. 
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SHETLAND CRAVAT. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. — A skein each of white and co- s 
iored Shetland wool, and a pair of knitting pins, > 
No. 14, Bell Gauge measured in the circle of it. 5 
The Ehds.—C ommence with the colored wool, ? 
and cast on 54 stitches loosely, and with one s 
pin; at the end tie on the white wool, leaving \ 
the colored. They are changed every two rows, j 
and therefore left when not in use. t 

1st row—Work with the white wool, (knit \ 
every 2 stitches together 3 times;) then (make \ 

1 and knit 1 plain 5 times;) make 1, then (knit > 

2 together 3 times;) knit 1 plain; repeat from \ 

the beginning of the row to the end. $ 

2nd row—White, slip the first stitch, and knit > 
the rest of the row ail plain. I 

3rd and 4th rows—Use the colored wool, and 5 
knit both rows plain, slipping the first stitch. * 
These 4 rows form the pattern, and are re* < 
peated until six inches are worked; the number s 
of stitches should now be reduced to 49 before i 
the center is made. The decreasing row is as ? 
follows: knit 8 plain and then 2 together alter- s 
nately; at the end knit 4 plain; then knit one > 
row plain. \ 

Center Pattern. —This should all be worked I 
in one color. \ 


1st row—Slip 1, knit 1 *, make 1, knit 3 to¬ 
gether, make 1, knit 3. Repeat from *. At the 
end knit 2 instead of 3. 

2nd row—Slip 1, knit the rest plain. 

3rd row—Slip 1, *, knit 2 together, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1. Repeat 
from * to the end. 

4th row—Same as the 2nd row. 

6th row—Knit 2 together, *, make 1, knit 3, 
make 1, knit 3 together. Repeat from * to tho 
last 2 stitches, then knit 2 together. 

6th row—Same as the 2nd row. 

7tn row—Slip 1, *, make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, knit 1, repeat 
from * to the end. 

8th row—Same as the 2nd row. 

These 8 rows form the pattern, and arc re¬ 
peated for about half a yard; then leave the 
stitches on an extra pin, and work the other 
end. 

Cast on 64 stitches, and repeat as before, 
working to tho center. This end is then attached 
by threading a sewing needle with the wool, and 
placing the pins with the end and center close 
together; pass the needle into the first stitch cf 
the center, then through the first stitch of tho 
end, and back again into the first stitch of tho 
center, continuing the same until they are joined. 

The Border. —Every two rows of this border 
are to be worked alternately with the colored 
and white wool. 

Commence by casting on 8 stitches. 

1st row—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 to¬ 
gether, knit 3 plain. 

2nd row—Knit 2, make 1, knit 3, make 1, 
knit 2 together, knit 1. 

3rd row—Slip 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 to¬ 
gether, knit the rest plain. 

4th row—Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1. 

6th row—Same as the 3rd row. 

6th row—Knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 1. 

7th row—Same as 8rd row. 

8th row—Knit 2, (make 1 and knit 2 together, 
twice,) make 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 

9th row—Same as 3rd row. 

loth row—Knit 1, knit 2 together, (mako 1 
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and knit 2 together, twice,) knit 2, make 1, knit ? knit 2 together, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together, 

2 together, knit 1. > knit 1. 

11th row—Same as 3rd row. \ 15th row—Same as 3rd row. 

12th row—Knit 1, knit 2 together, (make 1 s 16th row—Knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, * 
and knit 2 together, twice,) knit 1, make 1, knit i knit 2 together, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 

2 together, knit 1. I knit 1. 

13th row—Same as 3rd row. \ Repeat from the first row until the required 

14th row—Knit 1, knit 2 together, make 1, \ length is made. Sew it to the Cravat. 


BABY'S CARRIAGE AFFGHAN. 

BT MRS. JANS WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed 
in colors, a pattern for this beautiful affair. 

Materials. —£ lb. of scarlet single zephyr; 
£ lb. of white single zephyr; J lb. of black single 
zephyr; long bone hook for Princess Boyal 
Stitch. 

Begin with the scarlet wool, make a ch of 
24 stitches, work (in Princess Royal Stitch,) 8 
rows; join the black wool, and work 1 row; join 
the white wool, and work 2 rows; black, 1 row, 
8 rows of scarlet, making in all 20 rows, which 
completes a square block. Then tie on the white 
wool, and work 16 stitches; drop the white wool, 
tie on the black, and work 1 stitch; drop the 
black wool, and tie on the scarlet, and work 2 
stitches; drop the scarlet wool, tie on another 
black thread, and work 1 stitch; drop the black, 


tie on another white wool, and work 10 stitches, 
(thus you have five threads going.) On the re¬ 
turn row work 10 stitches white, dropping the 
thread as before, 1 black, 2 scarlet, 1 black, 10 
white, observing always to drop the thread of 
one color before taking up the next. Proceed 
in this way until you have worked 20 rows, 
which completes the block. Then join the Bcar- 
let wool and proceed as in the first block—nine 
blocks to every stripe, and nine stripes for the 
whole Affghan. Arrange the stripes as seen in 
the design, and crochet them together with 1 
$ row of black, and 1 row all round; tie on a 
ji fringe of black, scarlet and white wool, either 
$ all round, or only at tho end, as the taste may 
ij suggest. The Affghan will be perfectly square, 
j and the fringe all round is generally preferred. 


A NEW FASHION OF DRESSING THE HAIR. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 

In the front of the number, we give three $ box-plaiting of ribbon, with a cord and tassel 
illustrations: a new fashion for dressing the hair. \ to correspond in color. One advantage in wear- 
Three pins, similar to crimping pins, made of ^ ing the hair in this way is, that the second day 
pliable wire. The hair is braided in and out, 
as shown in the diagrams. The trimming is a 


< the waterfall will be waved by the use of the 
>pins the day before. 
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KNITTED FRINGE. 


BT KBS. JANE WBAVXB. 



Of thick, fleecy, or double German wool, this } Cast on six stitches, put the wool rourifl the 
Will be found a rich trimming for anti-macas- j pin, and purl two stitches together. Repeat 
tars, knitted Bbawls, etc.; with fine steel pins ^ this throughout the row; every row is the same 
Mid boar’s-head cotton of a middle quality, it j until you have knitted the length you require; 
is suitable for trimming doyleys, the sleeves of \ then cast off four stitches, draw out the other 
children’s print frocks, and other articles. \ pin, and unravel the fringe. If you prefer a 
|lhe size of the pins used must depend upon $ double heading, cast on eight stitches instead 
Che material with which you intend knitting. < of six, work in the same manner as before 
Nat 10 pins would be suitable for single Berlin j directed, oast off four stitches and unravel* 
urotf\; No. 8 for double wooL * 
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LADY’S CRAVAT 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 



This little Cravat may be made of velvet, and black alternately; the dots are small goM 
sarsnet, or satin. It should be lined, and edged j beads. The Cravat should be cut absolutely*^ 
with a quilling bf ribbon to match. The cm- | the cross. The length of the lappets is flare 
broidery, which is worked in point Rtuse, should j inches. 

be very brilliant in color. The edge, for in- j The width at the widest part should be three 
stance, might be of maize filoselle, the crosses j inches, and tho band round the throat should 
alternately green and black, or red and white; i be one inch and a half in width—the lengt^ of 
thedittle pattern between the medallions green. * course, fitting the throat. 
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EDITOK’S TABLE. 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. v Hats aoainw Boanns^Th* Utonpt to makeh.tasm- 

- a J; {fashionable has not succeeded. Thera are, indeed, iua»e 

Daiui and Padtoh in’ FttANCiL-In somer«p«^ the j tonnetawm . tatmlm , hat. : In fact look 

efiqnetto at ball. and other dancing parties Is different. In > |n tbem The bato „„ K va riooe that it would be 

Ranee, from what it i» In England and the United States. ' diffl£uU to indlcate whldl fcrm to preferred. Some ladiee 
Something of this arisee from the fact that fewor young , bate more m* the hlglecrownod black hate worn by 

gtfrle go to partiee In France. A late Frcnch * n ‘* r “f^ < m<m; the crown le not quite eo high, and the brim ie 

“» modest girl will wear a simple dreee; her demeanor will . tlw only durercnoea; w0 ^ engraved 

be’ calm, utterly devoid of aim and affectation. She will, J ^ rf ^ y#ry trimming to added; a flower 

pmhapa, manifest timidity on entering the room «>« “ lnt - 5 u at the sido, and appear* to fasten a ecarf, 

lag her hostess; but blushes are preferable to boldness.; wh|ch twiatfld roaod ^ top of the brim and fells on the 
She win speak little, and not giggle •» «»: » h «["“!*“ \ »tonlder«. These hats are mad* ef either black or white 
attentively to the music, and wi.l dance quietly and mo- | ^ the ofthe Teil corresponds with that 

d«Uy; she will not accept, still loss will she lay herself out \ “ ^ n , with brlm tnrned up at the sides, 

tern, attention, on the part of young men: she will not give ^ fo # ^ the ^ aIld front , b very ho- 

them her fan, her memorandum and, or her handkerchief ^ f ho ^ n<raUtI of a i ong feather is »*tn 

toehold; she will partako of refre men wi 8re “ \ round these foguefe,and form* the sole ornament to thorn, 

thm. When dancing, she will not The yiinKafere hats are aleo worn. These have round brims, 

nor look hor partner fall in the face. . . „ \ which are turned down and bound with velvet, to which is 

ball-room commonplaces, she Is to reply politely but bnelly, 5 # OT ^ ve „ These hats are worn 

wttbout bluntnees or embarrassment. When all is over, ^ ^ ^ ^ u)d ^ and eepeclalty by 

idle Is to tbank him with a curtsoy. , 7 rn » «. 8 ° > those who are not snfflclently youthful to adopt any of tfhe 

hoe promised the same quadrille to two partners, she is > f ormg 

bdbnd to do her utmost to prevent any misunderstanding \ ’ - 

between them, by refraining from dancing with either of s Rtdlvg IIats akd Habits.—I n Paris, the b%h- 

ti&m, and perhaps even by renouncing dancing for the ^ crownod? or man’s hat, has quit© superseded the Spanish, 
*hole of the rest of tho evening.” ? or pork-pio, or, indeed, any other shape, for ladies when*on 

These are excellent rules and not inapplicable in Amo- 5 ; horseback. These tall, black hats are trimmed vrit|» a 
vica. Equally sensible are some points of etiquette, in ^ rogotto G f black ]aoe, and two long streamers of tho sameot 
Stance, relating to the behavior of gentlemen at balls. A i there is a short black veil in front, and this v^ij 

Hjfcnch young gentleman asking a lady, will request not $ Jg j^^ed 0 ff a t the corners, and fits the face ns a musk, 
the pleasure, but the honor of dancing with her. If she is \ The ha j r ig worn in ono j arg0 bow or boss at the back, **vU 
utftler the carq of a chaperon, he will treat the chaperon ;> paddod w ith ft huge frfzzotte, and kept neat by means of a 
wtth exactly the same respect as he would her mother. $ very fin0 j nv i g ible no t made either of hair or fine sillato 
Dancers, in France, nover take off their gloves, nor venture <; match t ho tiair. The size of this “back hair” is, in n&ny 
to.squeeze their partner’s hand, nor press their own against > j ng ta nC es, wonderfully large. In tho rest of the riding cos¬ 
her side ir a gallop, and especially a waltx. Tho moment £ tume therc nothing novel from last seaiwn; the habits 
she wishes to interrupt that dance, they drop their arm In- ^ Qro long> and t j, e bodices aro made with swallow-Udi basques 
struith'. If they oro dancing with a single lady, their re- s flt tha ^jj. t b 0 small linen collars, the deep cuffs, and Cm 
spectful reserve bocomes still more marked. Tho dance < bright neck-ties, have been w'orn for many seasons, and uae 
oner, they offer their arm to conduct her to her place, j; not ukcly to bo superseded. But tho divers shaped fancr 
\0herc, bowing lowly, they thank her for tho honor she has s bat ^ ornamen ted with peacock’s, pheamt’e, ostrich, Mus- 
drme them, and retire. A young lady should never be seen j; duc k | and other brilliantly metallic plumage, which 
to converse intimately with her partner. It is uncivil, s gleame< i glistened on the heads of the fair riders laot 
own blameable, on the part of the gentlcnmn, to attempt ^ B0a80nj ^ave all disappeared to make room for the tgore 
to establish anything like familiar intercourse. At a ball ^ gevore , and ort hodox man’s hat. 

KfIs not allowable for the same partners to dance too fre- v - 

qpently together. \ “Chiapist a thx World.”—T he Platteville (Wis.) Wlt- 

At French balls, tt u allowable to ask a lady to dance J n ess says, in a late notice:—“Peterson’s is, without qoee- 
without being formally introduced to her—which has both < t j on? the cheapest Magazine in tho world. It is still being 
marc convenience and more common sense than onr cus- i offered at the old price of two dollars per year to single *uU 
tom In good society, nobody ought to be supposed to bo \ scribers, and to clubs at the rate of four copies for six 
imrited who is not fit company for the other guests. Any ^ dollars, and six copies for nine dollars. Nothing but-im 
gentleman, therefore, present should bo supposed to be an j; immense circulation could justify such low rates in these 
eligible, or at least a permissible partner for any lady. ^ expensive times. Though low in price, the Magazine keeps 

- $ up to the old standard of merit; indeed, we think rather 

PocKET-HAKDkKBCHiKPB partake highly of the fantastic !; goes beyond.” And the Lockport (N Y.) Union sayaa— 
and fanciful. For afternoon out-door toilets, tho handker- \ •• pf 0 lady, abont to subscribe for a magazine, should foil to 
chief is of unbleached cambric, trimmed with Valenciennes, s examine Peterson’s, and, having examined it, she will ccm- 
aawo on without any fullness, At the four corners of the <; elude with us it is the best Magazine, for tho money, that 
handkerchief there are small Valenciennes patterns in- ^ ^ published.” 
aerted, and tho cambric cut away. A butterfly, a bee, a < - 

jockey’s cap, and a peacock, etc., are the general ones. The ' Lace Veils are, for the present, put aside; fancy veils am 
peacock, when worked in exquisitely fine Valonciennes loco, s worn in preference, and these are worked over with pefarte, 
to beautiful. But the initials form the most distinguished s crystal drops, and beads, and every part of the design is put 
patterns i in relief by means of spangles of some description. 
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Gold 8paxoles are quite the rage, full drees bonnets 
are ■worked over with them, and these are worn with a gold 
tiara for cap. Deep gold waistbands, which hare been so 
frequently abandoned, are once more in vogue. They pro¬ 
duce a good effect, particularly over rich, light silk dresses*, 
which are made with high bodices; over mauve moire and 
willow-green silks they look especially well. These gold 
waist bands have only one defect, they are exceedingly 
costly, and it is useless buying the cheap ones, which look 
very speedily like a band of copper round the waist. 

Two Elegant Editions or Enoch Arden, have been pub¬ 
lished in Boston, by Messrs. J. E. Tilton. The “ Artists’ 
Edition," superbly illustrated by Mr. Hammatt Billings on 
nearly every page; the price of which is $4.50. And the 
“ Cambridge Edition," also illustrated with vignettes, in¬ 
cluding “Aylmer’s Field," “Sea Dreams," “The Captain," 
and all of Tennyson’s late poems. Price $1 AO. Both will, 
probably, be fonnd at all tho principal bookstores, or will be 
sent by mail by the publisher, on receipt of the price. 

“The Queen or the Monthlies." —The Edenburg (Pa.) 
AlLeghenian calls this Magazine “ the Queen of the Month¬ 
lies," and says it ably sustains its reputation. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of Julius Qesar. 1 cot., 8 vo. New York: Harper 

Brothers .—In this elegantly printed volume we have tho 
first instalment of Louis Napoleon’s history of tho first 
Caaar. The book opens with a graphic sketch of the 
Roman republic, discusses its laws, its conquests, and tie 
changes in its constitution, and closes with the consulship 
c i Csesar and Bibulus, just before Caesar took command in 
GauL Another volume will soon follow, the whole work 
being understood to bo finished. Of course, this history 
attracts universal attention. Any book, written by an 
emperor, especially on so engrossing a theme, would awaken 
public interest. But, in this case, curiosity is heightened 
by the evident parallel which Napoleon the Third runs 
between the first Crosars and bho Bonapartcs, not to say by 
the similarity which he infers betweon the condition of 
Rome in the first century of our ora and that of France in 
the nineteenth. In England, as a general rule, tho critics 
assail the book, while in France tho press is practically 
silent about it; hence an impartial Judgment, if one can be 
looked for at all, can only be had in tho United States. 
Wo have not the space to go into the subject in theso 
pages, nor do we suppose our readers would thank us if 
Wwdid. But the book is certainly well written. 

St. Phillip's. By (he author of “ Rutledge” 1 voL, 12 mo. 
Naso York: Oarleion .—This is very much better than “ Rut¬ 
ledge,” and incomparably more so than * Frank Warring- 
or “The Sutherlands." It Is difficult, indeed, to beliove 
that the same person who wrote “St. Phillip’s” could have 
written either of the other two. In no other case can we 
recall such a mental growth as between the earlier fictions 
of this author and the one now before us. “ Rutledge" was, 
at beet, only a feeble echo of “Jane Eyre“Frank War¬ 
rington," and “The Sutherlands" were simply stnpid. Bat 
*■ at. Phillip’s" would do no discredit to the author of “ Chris¬ 
tian's Mistake." The characters are drawn from real life, 
and not from books; and the plot is at once original and 
effective. We hope the author of this excellent story will 
wrtte often, if she writes in the same conscientious and 
meritorious manner. The volume is neatly printed. 

jS lcite Kennedy. By the author of “ Wondrous Strange 
1 wL, S vo. New York: Harper dk Brothers .—A very 
nipo old-fashioned love-story, by an English author, printed 
in-Gout’ 1 , e column, octavo, and bound in ppper. 


< Mary Brandegee. 1 uoL, 12 mo. New York: Oarleion .— 
\ If there is anybody who wishes a sensation novel, in its 
s most pungent form, here they have it. Miss Bradden is 
J nothing to the author of “ Mary Brandegee." People are 

> smothered with chloroform and poisoned with arsenic; the 
s heroine is incurably iu love three times in one year: elope- 
!; meats, marriages, and suits for divorce, keep up a coo. 

> tinuoua scandal through tho pages. Never was a dish man 

< highly peppered. With all these faults, howevor, the book 

< exhibits a certain kind of smartness. There is plot enough 
5 for half a dozen fictions. The sketches of life in Virginia, 

< such as it was before the rebellion, are spirited, and so are 
\ those of the “feat” set in New York, which set, wo axe 

sorry to say, has survived the rebellion. If the author 
s curbs the extravagances and improves the morals of her 
$ novels, she may become a writer of merit, and win general 
| approbation. 

^ The Presbyterian Historical Almanac for 1864. By 
s Joseph M. Wilson. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: Joseph M. 
{ Wilson. —We lmvo here tho sixth voiumo of this excellent 
? publication, containing some four hundred and fifty pages, 
s It is embellished with several mezzotint engravings of oml- 

< nont divines in tho Presbyterian church, it may bo ne- 
$ garded as a perfect store-house of facts pertaining to the 

> large and influential denomination which adopts the theo- 
| logical tenets of Calvin. 

\ The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 1 voL, 
\ 24 mo. Neto York: Frank H. Dodd. —Mr. Dodd has begun 
} the publication of what ho calls a “Pocket Series of Fa- 
$ vorite Standard Authors;’’ and “The Vicar of Wakefield" 
$ is the first of tho series. The volnmo is printed at the 
' Cambridge University Press, on fine tinted paper, with new 

< typo and initial letters. Tho copy before us is bound in 
j vellum cloth, with gilt top. It is on odition that will ro- 
} commend itself to even’ person of taste. 

\ The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By the 
n author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson .” 1 voL t 
<12 mo. Boston: Ticknor dk Fields. —Very handsomely 
\ printed on cream-colored papor. “ Praying Everywhere," 
s “Intolerance," “Living to One’s Self," “Patience,” and 
? “ No Tomplo in Iloaven,” aro among tho most interesting 
\ of the essays, though all are in the best manner of this 
* popular writer. 

} Skirmishes and Sketches. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vot., 
j 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor dk Fields .—A collection of the 
^shorter essays of this popular writer. “Child-Power," 
^ “Doubtful Arguments,” “Christ os a Proacher," “A Court 
^ Crime," “ Language,” and “ Mob Patriotism," are the titles 
i of some of tho articles, of which, in all, there aro about 
\ thirty, each writton with the miDgled humor, eloquence, 
- spirit, and dogmatism, which characterize Gail Hamilton. 
n The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By Oliver 1 Vended 
J Holmes. 1 roi., 24 mo. Boston: Ticknor dk Fields. —An edi- 
s tion iu “blue and gold,” of the best prose work of Holmes; 
s and one of the very best books in prose that has been writtfea 

< on this side of the Atlantic. 

I Life in Heaven. By the author of * Heaven our Home 
^ and “ Meet for Heaven .” 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston. Roberts 

! \ Brothers. —Very neatly printed on laid paper. The author 
ip a favorite in the religious world; and this new work will 
be, as it deserves, extensively read. 

^ Historical View of the American Revolution. By G. IT- 
i Greene. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor dk Fields. —Mr. 
^ Greome is peculiarly fitted by his historical studies, for wrtt- 
i ing a work of this character; and the result is a volume at 
< rare merit, which we cordially commend to tho public. 
k Lovers and Thinkers. A novel. By Hervey Gordon. 1 
$ vol., 12 mo. New York: GarlcUm. —A very neatly printed 
l volume, by a new candidate for public favor, who writes, 
< wo incline to think, under an assumed namo. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. ; 

X£3~ Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a £ 
practical housekeeper. £ 

MEATS, BTC. | 

Minced Fowl. —Take the remains of a cold roast fowl, and £ 
out off all the white meat, which mince finely, without any 5 
skin or bone; bat put the bone, skin, and etceteras into a J 
stew pan with on onion, a blade of mace, and a handful of C 
sweet herbs tied up; add nearly a pint of water; let it stew \ 
for an honr, and then strain and pour off the gravy, putting ^ 
in a teaspoonful of Lea & Perrin s Worchestershire sauce, i; 
Take two hard-boiled eggs, and chop them small; mix them • 
with tho fowl; add salt, pepper, and mace, according to \ 
taste; put in the gravy; also half a tablespoonful of very > 
finely minced lemon-peel, and one tablespoonful of lemon* > 
juice, two teaspoonfuls of flour, made into a smooth paste < 
with a little cold water, and let the whole just boil. Serve \ 
with sippets of toasted bread. Some persons prefer Cayenne > 
to common whito pepper. \ 

Veal-Cake .—This is a pretty, tasty dish for supper or j 
breakfast, and uses up an^ cold voal which you may not \ 
core to mince. Tako away the brown outside of your cold \ 
roast veal, and cut the white meat into thin slices; have \ 
also a few thin slices of cold ham, and two hard-boiled eggs, \ 
Which also slice, and two dessertspoonfuls of finely-chopped s 
parsley. Take an earthenware mould, and lay veal, ham, { 
eggs, and parsley in alternate layers, with a little pepper > 
between each, and a sprinkling of lemon on the veal. When < 
the mould seems full, fill up with strong stock, and bake £ 
for half an hour. Turn out when cold. If a proper shape \ 
he not at hand, the vcal-cako looks very pretty made in a ], 
plain pie-dish. When turned out, garnish with a few sprigs j 
of fresh parsley. > 

Fish-Cake .—Put the bones of the fish, with the head and ; 
fins, into a stowpan, with about a pint of water; add pepper !; 
nml salt to taste; one good-sized onion, a handful of sweet: 
lierbs if you like, and stew all slowly for about two hours. 
Tlion mince fino the clear meat of tho fish, mixing it well 
with bread-crumbs and cold, mashed potatoes, and a small : 
quantity of fine-chopped parsley; season with wilt and pep-;! 
per to taste, and make tho whole into a cake, with an egg ! 
well beaten up. Brush it over lightly with white of egg, ;> 
and strew with bread-crumbs, and fry of a rich amber s 
brown. Strain tho gravy made from the bones, etc., and «; 
ponr it over; stir gently for ten miuntos or a quarter of an ;> 
honr. Fervc very hot, with garnish of parsley and lemon i 
slices. £ 

Fish-Cake Again. —Carefully remove the bones and skin < 
from any fish that is loft from dinner, and put it into warm ^ 
water for a short time. After taking it out press it dry, £ 
and beat it in a mortar to a fine paste with an equal quart- s 
tity of mashed potatoes; season to taste. Then make up i; 
tho mass into round, flat cakes, and fry them in butter or £ 
lard till they are of a fino golden-brown color. Be sure ^ 
they do not bum. Cod-fish is excellent recooked after this l 
fashion. . ^ 

Hashed Beef or Mutton . —Slico and brown one largo onion s 
with a small piece of butter in an iron sancepan; then add £ 
one teappoonful of moist sugar, which also brown woll. Mix s 
in a small cup a dessertspoonful of flour with a little water. < 
Pour this into the saucepan, mix well, and add a breakfast- ; 
cupful of good plain beef or voal gravy, stirring occasionally. \ 
Cut your cold beef or mutton Into thin slices, pepper it, and \ 
put into tho saucepan with a hunch of sage. Ix?t tho wholo \ 
stow until it boils. Serve up garnishod witfi pieces of toast, N 
as is tho Kngliah custom. I 

&ilt Fish-CUke. —Carefully take away all the bones, chop \ 
up the remains of yesterday’s parsnips and potatoes; mix > 
all together with the cold egg-sance; put the whole in a \ 
pie-dish, and place it in the oven for half an hour. Look at J 
it occasionally during the baking, and if it seems to get too < 
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dry, put a little fresh butter on the top. The plain, add 
cod-fish, treated in the same way, substituting oyster-aoaoe 
for egg-sauce, eats excellent. 

SUMMER DRINKS. 

The Best Raspberry Vinegar.— Fill a large bowl with 
fresh-gathered raspberries picked from their stalks, and 
cover the fruit with thfe best white wine vinegar. Let it 
steep for eight days, and then strain off the liquor care¬ 
fully. Fill the bowl again with fresh fruit, and pour the 
liquor over it. Four days afterward, change the fruit, and 
lot the infusion stand for four days longer. Then strain the 
vinegar carefully through a Jelly-bog until quite clear, and 
weigh the juice against its own weight in lump sugar. Boil 
it up for a few minutes with the sugar, removing the ecctm, 
and bottle it when cold. This syrup, mixed with water and 
lumps of ice or soda-water, is very refreshing. A delicious 
syrup (closely analogous to what the French call grosedlc,) 
may be made by squeezing the juice out of fresh, rip© ettr- 
rants (dry-gathered and picked from the stalks,) into a 
bowl, and letting it stand until it stiffens. Then pass it 
through a tammy, and boil it np with on equal weight ol 
powdered sugar. Let it stand for a day and bottle it, cork¬ 
ing it up carefully. Strawberry vinegar, which makes an 
excellent sherbet, is made by steeping the fruit in the best 
white wine vinegar and renewing the frnit every day for 
four days, repeating the operation three times. Then 6train 
the syrup, and boil it up with Its weight of sugar. Let it 
stand & few days, and then bottle it. 

Vino Pontificate. —This is a very delicious beverage, aud 
is prepared in the following mannerSteep tho rinds oi 
six oranges and six lemons in a gallon of good brandy, 
clbsely stopped. Boil one pound and a half of loaf-sugar in 
two gallous of water for a quarter of an honr. Clarify it 
with the whites of ten eggs, and when it is cold, having 
added the juico of twenty-four oranges and five lemons to 
the gallon of brandy, mix the whole together and strain off 
the rinds. Put the liquor into a cask well stopped, and At 
the end of six weeks l»ottlo it. It will then lie fit for uee, 
but will improve by keeping. . * 

Milk Punch to Keep. —Pato six oranges and six lemons, 
as thin as possible, and grate them aftorwnrd to extract the 
flavor. Soak tho pool for twenty-four hours in a bottle ol 
ram or brandy closely stopped. Squeeze the fruit on two 
pounds of sugar, and add to it four quarts of water and one 
of new milk, boiiiug hot. Stir into it the ram, and ran it 
through a Jelly-bag until quite clear, then bottle and cork 
it closely immediately. 

Milk launch. —Put as mnch lemon-peel, parea very thin, 
as you can into a bottle, and fill it with good brandy. Cork, 
and let it stand six days; then pour out the liquid, and odd 
two pounds and a quarter of loaf-sugar, two quarts of water, 
two quarts of new milk scalding hot, having had a little 
spice boiled in it, oho pint of lemon-juice, and four quarts 
of brandy. When quite cold, strain, clear, and bottle. 

Bottled Lemonade.— Dissolve half a pound of loaf-sugar in 
one quirt of water, and boil it over a slow fire; two drachms 
of acetic acid; four ounces of tartaric acid; when cold, add 
two pennyworth of essence of lemon. Put one Bixth of the 
above into oach bottle filled with water, and add thirty 
grains of carbonate of soda; cork it immediately, and it will 
be fit for two. 

Soda Water in Bottles. —Dissolve one ounce of carbonate 
of soda in one gallon of water; put it Into bottles in the 
quantity of a tumblerful or half a pint to each; having the 
cork reaily, drop into each bottle half a drachm of tartaric 
or citric acid in crystals; cork and wire it immediately, and 
it will be ready for use at any time. 

Lemonade. —Take a quart of boiling water, and add to it 
flvo ounces of lump sugar, the yellow rind of a lemon rob¬ 
bed off with a bit of sugar, and the juice of three lemons. 
Stir all together *and let it stand till cool. Two ounces of 
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rr t mrm of tartar may be used instead of the lemons, water 
being poured upon it. 

jellxbs, pazfizarss, etc. 

2b Preserve Pine-apple. —Select ripe pines free from 
Monishes; do not break them or remove the leaves; put 
thqm in a large boiler or pan filled with water, and cover 
tlpgn tightly down. Boil them until they are sufficiently 
tender to ran a skewer through them with ease, then take 
tfram 0 p, and let them get perfectly cold. Peel them when 
odd, and cat them in slices. The slices shonld be one- 
fourth of an inch thick. Take oat the cores, weigh the 
frnlt, and allow the same weight of the best sugar, granu¬ 
lated sugar. Spread a little on the bottom of the preserv¬ 
ing jars, pat in a layer of fruit, then a layer of sugar, until 
ittB all in. Let them remain until all the sugar is dissolvod, 
thm drain off the syrup, and strain it. Set the jar in cold 
water; let it remain till the water boils, then tako it off; 
ittthe water in which it was heated, put the syrup to heat 
a£4he same timo as the fruit, only in a separate vessel, and 
jWmr it when boiling on to the fruit, put the pan on the fire 
again with the jar of preserve in it, and let it remain until 
the water boils. Cork tho jar well, and paste white paper 
ow it; wet the paper with white of egg, press tho edgos 
dgfwn, then cover with anothor paper, likowiso wetted with 
White of egg on both sides, and keep it in a cool place. 
Small jars are the best for this preserve. 
tSUd-Currani Jelly. —Gather tho fruit whon perfectly ripe, 
sod on a dry day; strip the currants carefully from the 
stalks, put them into a jar, which place in a saucepan of 
0Od water, over a clear fire, until the juice flows from them 
fnecly; then turn them into a fine hair-sieve, and let them 
doth) well, but without pressure. Weigh tho juice, and to 
Spch pound allow ten ounces of loaf-sugar. Boil tho juico 
last for thirteen minutes, then remove it from the fire; add 
file sugar, keeping it stirred till it is quito dissolvod. Give 
fiSe jelly eight minntes more of quick boiling, and pour 
i£into moulds. Be sure to clear off the scum both before 
and after the sugar is added, or tho jelly will not be clear. 
X,B.—The currants which remain in the sieve nmako a 
excellent jam, boiled with equal quantities of sugar for 
eight minutes. 

Blcckbtrry Jelly. —Gather tho fruit uhen perfectly ripe, 
atf£l in very dry weather. Put tho blackberries into ajar, 
and place the jar in hot water, keeping it boiling until tho 
jsrtcv is extracted from the fruit. Puss it through a fino 
sieve or jelly-bag without much pressure. For every pint 
of juice add fourteen ounces of sugar, and boil in a clean 
ppeeerving-pan about five-and-twenty minntes, carefully 
taking off the scum as it rises to tho surface. Placo it hot 
ifesxnall jars and cover it down with thin tissue-papftr dipped 
to "brandy, and brown paper over it. Kocp it in a cool, dry 
place. 

^Gooseberry Fool. —Wash and pick one quart cf goose¬ 
berries; put them into a stone jar, and having covered it, 
\€t it stand in a saucepan of boiling water until tho goose¬ 
berries are quite tender, and then pulp them through a 
borse-hair sieve. Beat up the yelks of two eggs and the 
white of ono. To these add, by degrees, a small quantity of 
milk and a little pounded sugar. After this, put In tho 
pafped fruit, whisk it nil up, and add gradually half a pint 
of cream (or milk, if cream be not plentiful,) And sugar 
to taste. 

Wo Preserve Fruit. —Pick off the stems and put the fruit 
Mo bottles; fill them quite to tho top. Put the cork in 
lonely, and set them upright in a pun of water; place this 
ab the fire till it nearly lx>ils; let it stand afterward for a 
quarter of an hour. Pour boiling water into each bottle, 
leaving an inch unfilled; cork tight, and allow them to cool, 
lfeek them away with tho bottles placed horizontally, to 
keep the corks moist. Fruit that is not quite ripe preserves 
best. 
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To Preserve Strawberries Whole.—The strawberries must 
be gathered on a dry day, before they are very ripe, and 
thotr stalks left on. They should bo placed separately on 
a dish, and twice their weight of pounded lump sugar 
strewed over them. Next, a few ripe scarlet strawberries 
crashed are put in a Jar, with an equal weight of pounded 
lump sugar. They aro covered closely dowu, and allowed 
to stand in a saucepan of boiling water until quite soft, und 
until all tho syrup has come out of them. They should 
then bo strained through mnslin into a preserving-pan, 
boiled, and well skimmod, and, when cold, the whole straw¬ 
berries aro put in and placed over the fire until they aro 
milk-warm, when they should be removed and allowed to 
get quite cold. Again they must be put on the fire and 
mado a little hotter than tho last time, lotting thcnucool 
afterward, and this process shonld bo repented until they 
look clear, but they must never be allowed to boil, as that 
would cause the stalks to fall off. When cold, they may bo 
placed in jars or glasso3, with the stalks downward, filfcd 
up with tho syrup. Papers dipped in brandy must fifi put 
over them, and thoy should be closely tied down. 

Preserved Red-Currants in Bunches. —Gather the finest 
bunches on a dry, warm day, and having bru^iod off tho 
dust and insects with a feather, tio them to h fulls of wood 
six inches long; put their weight of sugar into a pan with 
as much water as will dissolve it, and l>oil it five minntoe, 
skimming it well. Tako tho pan off the fire, and lay In it 
tho sticks with caro, and let tho fruit boil up ten minutea 
slowly. Tako off tho pan, and, when cool, disengage tho 
bunches, and placo thorn in glasses or pots. Add to tho 
syrup half a pint of good currant jelly of the same colowas 
the fruit; boil it up, 9khimiing it well till quite clear, end 
pour it, when cool, over tho fruit, covering it well. When 
cold, put brandy paper over, and paste white paper over tlw 
glasses. Set them in a cool, dry room, and they will Us ex¬ 
cellent in threo months. 

Currant Fritters. —Make a light batter, with half a pound 
of fine flour, half a pint of milk, and tw.» fresh eggs, sugar 
according to taste, part of a nutmeg grate 1. When ready 
prepared, take a sranll teacupful <f the same, and place tho 
contents into a frying-pan, with scalding fresh butter; place 
ns many separate fritters in the pan as it will hold, and wild 
the quantity of currants over them, according to fkney. 
When sufficiently done, strew sugar over them to your 
taste, and servo them up quito hot. N. B.—Quince or apple 
mannalado should be mixed up with the batter, if^such 
fruits should be deemed preferable to currants. ^ 

lb Prelerre Magnum Donum Plums. —Prick them with 
a needle to prevent bursting; simmer them very gently h» 
thin syrup, put into a China bowl, and, when cold, j>our tlie 
syrup over. Let them lio threo days, then make a s:yrnp of 
three pounds of sugar to fivo pounds of fruit, with no mo» 
water than hangs to large Inmpsof the sugar dipped quickly 
and instantly brought out. Boil the plums in this fresh 
syrup, after draining them from the first; do them very 
gently till they are clear, and the syrup adheres to thorn; 
put them ono by ono into small pots, and pour the liquor 
over them. 

Rhubarb Marmalade. —Peel five oranges, taking away 
the white rind and pips from thorn; put the pulp into tbo 
stewpan, with the peel cut very small; add five pounds rhu¬ 
barb, cut small, (us for tarts,) and four pounds of loaf-sugar; 
boil tho whole two hours, and the fruit half an hour feefbro 
adding the sugar. Three lemons instead of five oranges 
will make an agreeable change. 

Rhubarb Preserve. —To every six pounds rhuKarb aditarfx 
pounds of sugar and a quarter of a pound of bruised gingev; 
the rhubarb to be cut into pieces two inches long, ami pnt 
into a stone jar, with tho sugar in layers, till tho sugar Is 
dissolved; tako tho juice, or syrup, and boil it with tho 
ginger for half an hour, then odd the rhubarb, and boiMin- 
other half-hour. 
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FASHIONS FOE JULY. 
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MS8XRT3 AND CAKES. 

Go6d OhUdrtn'i Cakt -—Rub a quarter of a pound of but¬ 
ter, or good, fresh, clean beef dripping, into two pounds of 
flour; add half a pound of pounded augur, one j>ouud of cur¬ 
rants, well washed and dried, half an ounco of caraway- 
seed, a quarter of on ounce of pudding-spico or allspice, 
and mix all thoroughly. Moke warm a pint of uew milk, 
hut do not let it get hot; stir into it three tablespoonfuls of 
good yeast, and with this liquid moke up your dough lightly, 
and knead it wclL Line your cake-tins with buttered paper, 
and put in the dodgh; let it remain in a warm place to rise 
for an hour and a quarter, or more, if necessary, and then 
bake in a well heated oven. This quantity will make two 
moderately-sized cakes; thus divided, they will take from 
an hour and a half to two hours baking. N. B.—Lot tho 
paper inside your tins be about six inches higher than tho 
top of the tiu itself. 

Ac Padding .—Boil one pint and a half of new milk with 
ono- teaspoonful of isinglass. Beat five eggs and mix them 
with the milk as you would for custards. Take a tin mould 
with a cover, oiled, not buttered, and lino it with candied 
fruits, such as plums, greengages, etc. Then pour the cus¬ 
tard in very gradually, so that the fruit will remain at the 
bottom, on tho cover, and bury the mould in ice for 
the whole day, only turning out the pudding at the moment 
it Is wanted. 




FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

—Dinner Dress of Blue Silk, the skirt trimmed 
with lace in an entirely new style. Hair dressed with blue 
flowers. 

Fig. ii.— Evening Dress of White Silk, trimmod with 
scarlet ribbon. Hair dressed with scarlet flowers and green 
leaves. 

Fig. hi.—Walking Dress, Petticoat, Basque, and Jacket 
of Gray Alpaca, trimmed with black velvet and crimson 
buttons. The skirt is looped high up above the petticoat. 

Fig. iv.—Carriage Dress of Maize-Colored Foulard Silk, 
with square coat basque, trimmed with brown silk. 

Fig. v.—Carriage Dress of Mauve Silk. —Over dress of 
Aua»white alpaca, trimmed with a band of mauve silk and 
white goat’s hair. 

Fig. vi.—Walking Dress of Lavender-Colored Foulard 
Silk, trimmed with heavy green and white cord. The front 
cf the basque has green silk lapels heavily embroidered. 

Fig. vii.—Sexorita Jacket a?cd Jacket of Gray Casii- 
MET.r., trimmed with silver hanging buttons. 

Fig. viii.—IIkad-Dress ix the Greek Style —The short, 
looee curls are confined by bands of ribbon. 

I'm. ix.—Boxxet of White Cnip, with a swallow on tho 
buck, and trimmed with white ribbon, ornamented with 
swallows. 

Fig. x.—H at op Bsloiax Straw, trimmed with wild 
flowers. 

Fig. xi.—Hat of Split Straw, trimmed with blue velvet 
and feathers. 

General Remarks. —Waists, unfortunately, are becoming 
shorter and shorter. Those fearful times of the Empire, and 
since so laughed at, are returning with all their ridiculous 
fashions. Hair is dressed upon the summit of the head, and 
waists are made under the arms, so that even the prottiest, 
thus svttired, become ugly, and one must have inherent taste 
to lx* able to look graceful with such fashions. Beauties 
mid the lionnts of society leave off criuoline entirely during 
the day time, and only put it on to go out walking or for a 
ball. Ladies receive without crinoline,’and the drones 
open both before and behind over white or red silk petti¬ 
coats, or striped cashmero of a thousand huoe. The thou¬ 
sand hues are made to harmonize with tho dre*. Thus 
one fit Havana brown would have a petticoat M a wiiU 


raid” in blue and white. If the dress is trimmed with 
blue ribbon the sash is also blue, and blue ribbons- are 
passed through the hair. Dresses opening behind are «l« 
worn ont walking, but then they must be buttoned up be¬ 
hind, and only left open in front. 

Straw Gimps are very much used to trim evening dres se s , 
and fine straw cord is mingled with the loops of ribbon 
which decorates the front of shoes. 

Small Sleeveless jackets are in high favor among young 
ladies. Those made of black silk are trimmed round with 
silk of the same color as the skirt with which they are worn. 
This band of colored silk is about two inches wide, is laid 
ou flat, aud then worked over with either steel or gold 
beads in various devices—stars, lattice-work, dianwyidu, 
grecqite *, etc., according to fancy. These jackets are wont 
over white Garibaldi jackets with full sleeves cloeed a^Aha 
wrist. 

For Silk Dresses cable cord is much used. Black and 
white cord is frequently used for black dresses. The skirt 
Is usually scolloped around the edge and the cord sewn«oo, 
following the undulations of the dress. Sometimes it Is 
carried up the seams, but then it is pat on plain around the 
skirt. 

Sashes ore still much worn with thin dresses. The rib¬ 
bon used is very wide, or else silk pinked, or trimmed with 
blonde, etc. 

White Muslim Petticoats will be embroidered with Mack 
wool in satin-stitch, instead of being braided as last year. 
White foulard petticoats, trimmed with black vclvety-aae 
much used for house wear. 

Steel is profusely used for bonnets, mantles, and dresses. 
Many of tho new gimps aud braids are heavily decorated 
with steel, and these are profusely used to ornament dresses 
with. Steel beads are studded all over bonnets, parasols, etc. 

Lace Jackets, studded with steel, will be worn over taw¬ 
necked drosses. 

Old Basquixes can be modernized by cutting them 
shorter, especially in front, and by making the sleeves nar¬ 
row. Some of the new basquines are spangled with $eel 
in the form of small birds. 

The Scarf Mantle is much worn by young ladies; His 
both graceful and original, and is high on the shoulders as 
a pelerine, but pointed at the back; it opens in front where 
it crosses os a Marie Antoinette fichu, the loug ends being 
pointed and falling at the sides of the skirt The scarf is 
; ruched round with a thick notched out taffetas ruche. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

General Remarks.— Nothing is so elegant for children’s 
dre«s as white. Since English embroidery has gone outfit 
fashion, it is replaced with pique braided; and for dromes 
of lighter material with insertions of satin-stitch, Valen¬ 
ciennes, and guipure To keep children’s frocks clean in 
tho house, they wear small aprons made of very fine Hol¬ 
land, braided with either coral or blue worsted braid. Tbs 
aprons are made low, and the sleeves cut short Besides 
being useful they are very coquettish looking. 

Ix Paris, white alpaca will lie the popular material for 
little children's drosses during the spring. The frocks will 
be trimmod with several rows of either,colored ruchemr 
narrow ribbon velvet either violet or blue, and small steel 
buttons will be placed at intervals between the rueberor 
upon the velvet. Palotots to correspond. White jnque 
frocks and basquines will likewise be ornamented with 
colored trimmings aud steel. 

Small Sailor Jackets made of soft, white flannel, striped 
with blue or purple and fastened with metal buttons, are 
very novel coverings for children. These sailor jackets 
have the advantage of being easily cleaned, an important 
consideration where children are concerned. 
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NEW STYLES OF HEAD-DRESSES. 















CARRIAGE DRESS. 
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WALKING DRESS, WITH HAT 
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BRAID AND POINT RUSSE TRIMMINO. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


BY 1XIXT J. 

“Biauty and the Beast! Minnie Stokes for 
Beauty—who’ll be the Beast?” and Mrs. Love- 
joy looked at the group of eager children before 
her for an answer. 

Minnie had already stepped from the ranks; 
and now there sprang to her side a boy, some 
three years her senior, who said, 

“I’ll do, I guess, Mrs. Lovejoy!” 

“You’ll do,” was the laughing response. 
“Stand over there, both of you;” and the 
young couple joined the ranks of performers, 
whose position was assigned them. 

“What are you doing?” cried a merry voice 
at the door; and in a moment the new comer 
was the center of a group composed of all the 
children in the room. 

“Now, Lou, see how you’ve bothered me. I 
shall never get these children sorted again in 
the world.” 

“But what is it all?” 

“My Clara is going to have a tableau party, 
and we are taking the fairy tales to illustrate. 
I’ve found parts for some of the children, and 
sent them off to that end of the room.” 

“Well, sort them out again; come, I’ll help 
you;” and, catching up the book, the merry girl 
called name after name from those written. 

“Beauty and the Beast; Beauty, Minnie 
Stokes; Beast, Herman Wood. Oh, Fan!” she 
whispered, “how could you?” 

“Chose it himself, my dear,” was the answer. 
“A good joke I call it!” and Mr^. Lovejoy took 
up her list again. 

But Lou’s pitiful eyes, resting on the children, 
did not mirror any of her cousin’s mirth. Min¬ 
nie and Herman were standing in one of the 
window-niches, talking earnestly, unconscious of 
the soft blue eyes bent so lovingly upon them. 

Minnie was a beautiful child of twelve years, 
with brown curls and dark eyes, perfect In fornj 
and feature. Herman had the face of an angel, 


MACKINTOSH. 

' s with the figure of a Caliban. He had been a 
$ tall, well-developed boy for five years of his life, 
<; when a terrible fall had ruined his form. His 
v spine was injured, curving till he was almost 
hump-backed; his hip was crooked, causing him 
to limp; and the wholo figure was twisted out 
£ of shape and almost the semblance of humanity. 
\ The faoe was lovely, blonde, waving hair, large 
i blue eyes, delicate features, and an expression 
] of perfect good-humor were its leading points 
^ of beauty 

! Minnie, the pet of the whole town of Danville, 
was tho warmest champion and friend of the 
crippled child of the minister, Godfrey Wood. 
\ She was the only one who knew how false was 
< the content the unselfish boy professed to his 
\ sorrowing friends. She alone knew how every 
jljest be made upon his own deformity was a 
^sword-thrust to his sensitive spirit; and now, 
\ as they stood in tho window, she was pleading 
$ with him to relinquish the part he had chosen, 
s But he was obstinate; the character would keep 
S him at her side, and he had determined to take 

lit. 

s At last all were provided, and the rehearsals 
5 and dresses were the main business of all the 
$ little folks who were counted in Clara Lovejoy’s 
\ circle of friends. The birthday party was a bril¬ 
liant success. Never had Minnie looked love- 
\ lier than when she knelt over the expiring beast, 
\ whose false head and shaggy-coated figure her 
l tender little heart longed to hide from the curi- 
? ous eyes looking at them. As is often the case, 
\ the names of the performers clung to them, and 
\ for many weeks Minnie’s heart swelled pain- 
5 fully at hearing Herman called Beauty’s Beast; 
\ but at last the tableaux and names faded away 
$ in new interests among the young folks of Dan- 
j: ville. 

% Years glided by, and Herman Wood was of 
age. He had followed in his father’s footsteps; 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


and Danville was waiting to hear his first ser- < the bouquet in her hand, walked down stairs, 
mon, before he left them for the new home and s and deliberately thrust the flowers into thp 
<§uties to which he had been “called.” $ kitchen fire to the cook’s utter consternation. 


Minnie, an heiress and a belle, beautifol be- | 
yond even the promise of her childhood, was s 
most anxious to hear the first effort of her old > 
friend. Years of study and humble seeking for $ 
the will of the Master he had chosen, had set \ 
their seal upon the pure, spiritual face of the i 
young clergyman, and, as he stood up to face? 
the friends of his life, there was a hushed awe j 
went round the church. The full white robes i 
concealed the misshapen figure, and only the ? 
fair face spoke to them of the boy they had | 
watched grow from childhood to youthful man- $ 
hood. ^ 

Slowly they dispersed, each wondering at the $ 
eloquence and piety of the young devotee; and ^ 


the next day Herman Wood went out from 
amongst them on his Master’s service. 

In one of the largest houses in Danville, Min¬ 
nie Stokes sat reading a love-letter. Her rich 
beauty was fully developed, and every decora¬ 
tion wealth could give her was at her command. 
From the jeweled band that held her clustering 
curls, to the dainty slipper that covered her tiny 
foot, her dress was exquisite and costly. She 
had been dressing for a large party when the 
letter was brought to her. With it was a bou¬ 
quet, which she was implored to carry, if the 
answer to the suit was a favorable one. 


She was offered all that had constituted her ^ 
world. Her suitor had wealth, talent, and i 
beauty; he adored her, could match her in 
worldly position, and give her a home as luxu- $ 
rious as the one bIio had lived in from ohild- 5; 
hood. ^ 

“I wonder if I care for him,” she said, letting $ 
the letter lie open before her. “I have not J 


Rqdolph Haines felt a keen pang when he 
saw. Minnie sannter into the brilliant drawing- 
room, leaning on her father’s arm, empty 
handed; but he was not a man to drop after 
firing one shot; and, to Minnie’s surprise, he 
was as devoted as ever. 

It was an odd life the young girl led after 
this evening. She was in constant correspond¬ 
ence with Herman, aud held fast to her resolve 
to be good; but while every letter spurred her 
on to higher *ims and new efforts, every inter¬ 
view with Rudolph drew her back to the gay 
world again. 

Rich, beautiful, and courted, it was no won¬ 
der that the attractions offered her tempted by 
their false glitter; and while her charities and 
kindly oare of many pensioners were her peace- 
offerings to her resolution of goodness, her dress 
was as rich, her voice as gay, and her step as 
ready for the waltz as ever. 

Godfrey Wood died, and the vestry unani¬ 
mously voted to “call” his son to Danville. For 
one year ho had been absent, and there was not 
a heart in his congregation but felt a pang, ns 
he rose to speak, on the first Sunday after his 
return. The pallid face, hollow eyes, and weary 
droop of the mouth, told a tale of illness and 
suffering that went to every heart there. As 
he spoke, the color came slowly back to his 
hollow cheeks, and the fire to his eyes; while 
his stirring words of exhortation told of a spirit 
unquenched by physical suffering, a mind de¬ 
voted to one cause and one work. 

With pitiful eyes the congregation watched 
the drooping figuie of their beloved pastor as it 
daily grow weaker; while over Minnie’s bright 


thought much of love. My lifo has been use- | life a pall seemed suddenly to fall, 
less and aimless; and^ now when I was think- | Die! Everybody spoke of his death as a cor¬ 
ing I might be better, when Herman had made ^ tain and not far distant event. Die! Her friend, 
me think; here is a new life of ease and luxury ^ her counsellor, her guide to every pure and holy 
offered me. I wonder if I care enough for Ru- ^ aspiration of her life. She turned sick over the 
dolph Haines to be his wife; he is very hand- * possibility; and then, sparing herself no maiden 
some, very devoted; and every winter, when \ pang, sho read her own heart truly. He had 
I have been at aunt Jane’s, he has made the \ never spoken to her of love, never given her 
time pass very pleasantly. I did not think he s more than a friend’s interest; and she knew 
would follow me here to my quiet country home. I that, unasked and unsought, she bad given the 
I am very happy; I was going to try to be very ^ deformed minister the love Rudolph Haines 
good—and somehow this letter perplexes me.” \ vainly sought to win. 

You will see that sho was not very much in $ Poor, deformed, and sickly, he had won what 
love with the writer, yet ho had been a plea- $ her handsome suitor would have given all his 
sant companion in her gay city winters. \ wealth to gain. 

“I am to carry this bouquet, if I love him!” ij It was late one summer afternoon, and Min- 
sbe mused. For nearly an hour she sat over $ nie was dreaming away the twilight in her own 
the letter thinking deeply; then she rose, took s room, when she saw a figure in deep mourning 
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TO MARY. 




coming slowly up the garden-walk. It was no 5 
new sight, for the old minister’s widow, Her- j 
man’s mother, was a frequent and welcome j 
visitor at Mr. Stokes' house. Everybody was j 
out, and Minnie called the old lady to her own j 
room, took off her bonnet, found her the easiest j 
chair, and then sat down on a stool at her feet 5 
for a long chat. Motherless herself, the young j 
girl was very fond of Herman’s only surviving j 
parent. ] 

“Minnie,” said the old lady> stroking bask j 
the clustering curls, and looking into the fair ] 
face raised to hers, “I have come to make a j 
strange request to-day. I want you to go away < 
to your aunt Jane’s until after you are married.” i 
“Go away! Married!” cried the astonished 
girl. j 

“You are engaged to Rudolph Haines, are 5 
you not? You will be his wife soon?” j 

“Never!” j 

“I was mistaken, then. Still, I implore you, ] 
take your lovely face, for a time, from Danville. \ 
Perhaps, after awhile—oh! Minnie, Minnie, \ 
spare me my only son!” 

“Tell me what you mean? Quick! Tell me?*’ ] 
“Do you not see how he loves you? Do you j 
not see that he is dying of hopeless love t!* J 

“He never told me-” 

“No—noj how could he? He, the dwarfed, 

deformed, poor parson; you-” 

“I, so unworthy of his noble heart, his holy 5 
affection!” 3 


“Minnie—Minnie, do not mock me,” and the 
aged hands grew tremulous. 

“Mother!” she whispered; “may I call you 
mother?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Lovejoy, as she took off 
h%r bonnet, “I never expected to see Herman 
Wood look as he did this morning when he 
stood at the altar with Minnie! He is anew 
man; and she looked lovely! He is horribly 
deformed, though; so, after all, as it was years 
ago, she is still Beauty to his-” 

“ Hush! cousin;” and Lou’s soft hand stopped 
the word on Mrs. Lovejoy’s lips. “She has 
chosen welL” 

But the merry laugh, long stilled, rang out 
at the parsonage as Herman said, caressing his 
wife’s curls, 

“You know, Beauty, the Beast was dying 
when the fair lady promised to marry him. 
Unfortunately the promise hob wrought no 
transformation to-day.” 

Tenderly the little hand fell on the disfiguring 
hump as Minnie whispered, 

“ My dear husband, has not God made a per¬ 
fect soul even in this poor, suffering body? Ah, 
my darling, believe mo, no beauty could be, to 
me, so lovely as the holy life I have seen led by 
one tried in the furnace of affliction as you have 
been.’^ 

And so the sorry jest passed by, and the 
minister’s wife followed humbly in the paths 
her husband trod in bis Master’s service 


TO MARY. 


BY FANNY WILD. 


How sad are birds and flowers ? 
How long are passing boors 
Since thou hast left these bowers, 
My dear, dead Mary! 

How gently Nature weeps, 

And end, sweet vigil keeps 
O’er where she gently sleeps. 

My angel Mary. 

How sad the willows wave 
Above the verdant grave, 

Like sentries sad, but brave, 
Where sleeps my Mary 
The flowers, with dewy eye. 

Will fend a* If to sigh, 

Then slowly fade and die 
Above my Mary. , 

The breezes whispering sigh, 

For spirits in the sky, 

That never more shall dio 
With happy Mary. 


And lovo will linger yet, 

And raem’ry ne’er forget 
The hapless son that set 
On dying Mary. 

But in the world of light. 
Where no’er is grief or night, 
We’U meet os angels bright, 

So happy, Mary. 

m see thy sunny smile, 

So peerless, free of guile, 

Thy pure, angelic wile, 

My own pure Mary. 

Well wander in the shade, 

By deathless branches made. 
And sit ’neath Heaven’s arcado, 
Forevor, Mnry. 

And sweeter joy and lovo 
E’er swell our hearts nbovo, 
With Ood and angels, dove, 
Angelic Mary. 
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A PART OF THE MISSION OF HARPER'S FERRY. 


BY MIS# ALX01 OKAY. 


PART I. 

The ties which bind the different parts of onr 
country are living, warm, flatly ones. There 
is not a meagre little village, holding on amid 
the rocks of New England, whose outlook is not 
toward the West—the outlook of yonth, enter¬ 
prise; that of imagination, sympathy, pride, 
yearning, following after. These cords link 
house to house, room to room. They bound a 
maiden’s bower, full and delicately neat as its 
occupant, that sanctified a home in New Hamp¬ 
shire, to the attic-chamber of the principal of 
the Alton Academy in Illinois. Day by day, 
month by month, Frances Osborne sat quietly 
at her sewing-machine, or her writing-desk; 
and never a half-hour passed that thoughts of 
her brother were not rousing her love, coloring 
her ambition, firing her pride. She possessed 
the capacity of an entire and passionate pro¬ 
jection of her whole being into that of another. 

For one golden round of seasons did she thus 
guard her brother’s distant steps by longings 
and love, when a letter came that he had joined 
a regiment of Illinois volunteers. To how many 
hearts have such letters come in these latter 
days; and how for many will there be no need 
for one to make vocal the silence that followed 
its reading? 

Out in the dashing western township, James 
Osborne had been chosen captain of a company. 

“The schoolmaster! a white-faced book¬ 
worm,** said one of two or three boat-hands 
among its members. “What can the fellows 
be thinking of? Whar is he from, anyhow?” 

“From New Hampshire,” answered another. 

“What, a Yankee! a Yankee, did you say?” 
was the rejoinder, with ap expression of in¬ 
tense disgust. 

But young Osborne’s quiet, self-reliant au¬ 
thority, and active, elastic, though slight phy- 
•iqutj soon altered the feelings of the roughest 
of his command to hearty respect and love. 
Perhaps the absence of that asaqptption and 
bombast, in which they themselves so much 
indulged, impressed them as much as anything 
else. 

Six or eight months after its formation, the 
regiment found itself in Virginia the night be¬ 
fore the battle of Fredericksburg. Walking 
100 


througn the encampment, Capt. Osborne came 
upon some of his men holding a prayer-meet¬ 
ing. It was a wild, picturesque scene. The 
vivid, leaping firelight lit up the lank, awkward, 
uncouth figure of a boatman swaying baok sad 
forth on his knees, os he prayed in a shrill, 
droning kind of ohant, while his companions 
kneeled and stood around, leaning on their 
muske(s. 

The men were praying for their captain?- 
James stepped into the circle and knelt down. 
Nothing conld have more won upon their simple 
hearts. Presently wild excitement began to 
take possession of them, and the desire seised 
James to see whether he could be lifted on the 
wave of feeling os they rode. Educated in the 
most coldly intellectual of creeds, there was no 
place in his mind whereon he oould meet them 
sympathetically; and his refinement of tboiigbt 
and-habit shrank fastidiously from suoh a gar¬ 
niture of sacred emotions; still, quietly seating 
himself on a log, he proceeded, on the eve of 
his first battle, to make this psychological ex* 
periment. 

The result was not satisfying, only confus¬ 
ing and* indefinite, lie stole away from the 
shrill voice, now raised in exhortation, and lay 
down in his tent with his sister's hand almost 
palpably on his brow. 

The next day drew to its bloody close. To¬ 
ward sunset JameB Osborne received his death- 
wound in a struggle with a Georgia cracker. 
The man threw him from him, rifled his pockets, 
and went off. Osborne was Stunned at first. 
When he recovered, he sat up and gazed about 
him. The battle was over. The slashed and 
battered dead lay around. A stream of blood 
was dyeing the bright green of the marsh grass 
at his side a deep crimson. It was his own. 
He examined his wound. A small one, but the 
blood was leaping forth in steady little jets. 
He tore some strips from his shirt and trild to 
staunch it. In vain. There was no help for 
him. He was alone, and must die. 

Ho gave way to a paroxysm^f rage and an¬ 
guish. A North American Indian, a character 
in a novel, and now and then some heroic cha¬ 
racter out of a novel, may resign himself quietly 
to exchange warm life, wiib all its ambitions, 
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passions, and work, for the coldness and silence t been trying, in a weakly way, the trade of 
of death; bu| 1 doubt if any ordinary young < minister in a small town in western New York, 
man can do so. James Osborne certainly could j They say the war opens a career for ministers 
not. He threw himself back, gnashed his teeth, \ and doctors of that stamp. Maybe it does; but 
tore up great handfuls of grass and earth, utter- ! what sort of a career? Found incompetent to 

tng, meanwhile, between his closed teeth, shud- \ break the daily bread of life to mouths sur- 

dering roars like those of a beast. J rounded with every aid, and comfort, and in- 

One of the bodies near him moved with a \ at ruction, Mr. Agnew yet had dared to thrust 

groan. It was Sam Birnie, the exhorter of the ! himself in the way of men who walked in paths 

night before. \ leading to such goals as he saw around him now. 

“Is that you, Sam?” he said. “Where are i “Captain, where are you wounded?” said he, 
you hurt?” 5 bending over Osborne tenderly. 

“My leg, sir,” answered Sam, pointing to the \ “Here, in my side,” returned the captain. “I 
bleeding, shattered mass struck by a spent ball. ? don't believe you could have done me any good, 
“I’m afeared 1 can’t turn over, air.” $ even if you had been here before. Anyway, 

“Don’t try, then,” said Osborne. “Here, J you can't now.” ' 

reach out your hand. You may get through it ^ Agnew saw the truth of this, and knelt down 

yet, and this will be of some value to a little by him in silence. Osborne raised his eyes to 

girl 1 know—my sister,” and he handed him a 5; his with a look so earnest, so grasping, the ap- 

pocket diary. s peal of a soul standing on the brink of eternity 

“Is it all up with you, captain?” asked the l for some word of help, that the young man’s 
private. \ gaze fell, and a thrill of genuine, healthy hu- 

“I believe so,” answered Osborne; and he \ mility shot through his spirit. Yet this was his 
laid his head back in the black, foul, ili-Bmell- j accredited business, part of what he had come 
tng ooze of the marsh, thickened now with blood, ij to Virginia to do. 

On the shoulder of his gentle, delicately-reared * His individuality sank, it proved utterly in- 
vister had that head been pillowed not long s adequate to the demand, the need of the hour; 
before. He thought of that as he lay there; i and he naturally fell back upon the organiza- 
thought of the home of his childhood, where \ lion to which he belonged. Almost involun- 
this moment Her sweet voice might be singing, s tarily he fumbled for his Prayer-Book, 
of his own rooms in Illinois, adorned with many \ James understood the movement. “No, no. 
elegancies and luxuries, the more prized be- l I’ve got past that,” said he. “Man, in a few. 
cause they had not come in on the tide of $ moments I shall see my Maker. Can’t you 
abundant wealth, but were the providing of i pray? Yet—where’s your book? It may be 
thoughtful love. He thought of the care be- \ better than any words of yours. There’s a 
stowed upon his childhood, his education, of Sprayer for the dying, isn’t there? Bead that 
the aspirations of his father for him, of his own \ if you don’t know it.” 

self-culture, bis purposes and dreams. And l “Captain,” almost roared Sam Birnie, a sob 
this, this was the end of all! j gurgling in his throat, “if the parson ’ll lift me 

Rapidly did these earthly thoughts troop ; up a bit, I’ll pray for you.” 
through his soul, as he lay and looked at the l Young Agnew raised and partly turned him, 
serene September sky, and watched the gray \ carefully supporting the leg. A strong shud- 
mist gather between him and it. He knew J der ran through the gigantic frame as the mon- 
what that meant well. Slowly his life-blood J gled member was touched. Leaning on his 
welled away. j elbow, Sam poured forth a prayer in the fami- 

Suddenly a horse, a few yards off, lifted his J liar, but strong phraseology of his sect; that 
long neck and head with a moan and a hoarse > seemed to pierce the heavens. It was a soul 
cry of agony, and then left them fall heavily, i dying to its consciously present God for another 
almost a human look of appeal in its eye. Os- $ soul. As Sam went on, he rose to the language 
borne raised himself, drew a pistol from the j of the old prophets, his tone and manner gained 
belt of a dead Confederate near, and, steadying ; majesty. “Oh! Lord, hear! oh! Lord, forgivel 
his hand, took good aim at the head of the poor v oh! Lord, hearken and do! for thine own Bake, 
animal and put it beyond pain. v oh, Lord!” rang out from that battle-field from 

Presently, attracted, perhaps, by the report >amid the unceasing undercurrent of moans and 
of the pistol, a man jumped down the bank. It scries, and the deadening roll of ambulances 
was the chaplain of the regiment, Mr. Agnew, ^ already commencing. When he stopped, the 
a young man who, for the last five years, had < ehaplain knelt on witlf uncovered head. And 
Vol. XLVIII — 
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Christ came down to the side of poor James i 
Osborne; came with feet and hands bleeding < 
like his; came, and brought peace. > 


PART II. ] 

It is useless to go back to that quiet, taste- j 
fully-ordered home amid the lichen-covered J 
rocks of New Hampshire, and realize the fall- ^ 
ing of the thunderbolt when James Osborne’s j; 
name was read in the list of killed at Fredericks¬ 
burg; useless to go to the sister’s room and see 
the life crushed out of every pursuit and joy; 
to see the books studied for the absent one; the 
daily journal perused for his eye; the needle- * 
work Cegun for him; the ingenious and deftly- s 
wrought ornament—all laid aside in grief and v 
horror. Neither will it be necessary to explain J 
how, after months had brought calmness and 1; 
some strength, Frances Osborne was found in £ 
one of the Virginia hospitals, a watchful, re- £ 
liable nurse. \ 

Standing by one of the cots in the ward to \ 
which she was assigned, the first morning of£ 
her coming, was a tall, dark-eyed girl, whose % 
wonderful beauty drew her instant attention. < 
Juliet Soule had been a belle in Charleston; «; 
then passed two years abroad, gay and admired; \ 
came home after the war broke out, still unmar- 
ried, wearied of the round of society, without l, 
aim or object in life, discontented and morbid. •: 
She wanted occupation, an object. A mighty *> 
struggle was going on. Might not her heart j; 
and mind here find room to live? Indolences 
and want of enthusiasm long held her back; but $ 
she at length almost angrily questioned herself, $ 
“Should she keep aloof from the great conflicts 
of the age, the grand opportunity of her life- J 
time?’* An insignificant share was that of a? 
nurse; but it was, at least, a part in the vast ^ 
whole, a post near the center of influence, im- \ 
possible but that sKe must feel its throbs. Then < 
she thought of the poetical talent God had given \ 
her, and visions started up of being the Bard of \ 
the War, as she remembered Mrs. Browning £ 
chanting hymns of liberty to the Italian pa- n 
triots, becoming identified with their struggle, 
making her English voice dear as a home-born 
one to heroes daring death. 

She was in New York. Finding it difficult 
just then to cross the lines to the Confederate 
hospitals, she came to Harper’s Ferry for the 
present. 

The two girls soon became intimate. They 
were very different. Frances was a New Eng¬ 
lander, with a highly vitalised brain and system, 
finely-strung nerves, ac#te intellect, trained to • 


walk in paths where few women outside of New 
England tread, a daring speculator in thought, 
though not in action. There is no abandonment, 
no enthusiasm in her voice. It is cautious, re¬ 
served, rather too thin and high. Her fine, 
clearly-cut profile is very sweet; so are the 
mild hazel eyes; and every outline is pure and 
graceful. Juliet’s character, faults and virtues, 
throbs in every lineament of her face, moulded 
for happiness, even ecstasy in life, health, na¬ 
ture’s gratified desires, nay, passions. But 
written there is the tale of unrest, inquiry, self¬ 
analyzing, rare among Southerners. 

Another nature was here in Harper's Ferry, 
approaching in a dim way the problem of its 
existence. A young Quadroon girl was seeking 
whether, through the door of personal liberty, 
she could gain a higher freedom, without which 
she were still a slave. She rather disappointed 
Frances. Contact with a half-roused nature is 
not inspiring. The spectacle of a whole race 
in the like condition, an inexorable hand upon 
their possibilities of anything better, has a 
melancholy interest; but the individuals, ex¬ 
cept in rare cases, are not attractive. We 
fancy floating from the mournful, appealing 
eye the question, “Why, why is it so?” or, 
“How long, oh, Lord! how long?” But the 
dark problem of their condition does not, gene¬ 
rally, present itself to them with the trenchant, 
incisive edges that it does to our disciplined in¬ 
tellects. Personal, physical, immediate, in no 
other light is its outline often defined, even 
when, like Diana, they have climbed to the 
window-ledge, and can see the sunlight and the 
free rolling meadows stretching away, while 
they feel the thrill of the masterful Anglo-Saxon 
blood. Whatever Diana’s thoughts, they did 
not influence her daily demeanor. She had the 
complete secretiveness of a subject-race—that 
instinctive muttering of one personality to an¬ 
other—“Hands off!” 

Juliet Soule and Frances Osborne worked 
faithfully together—the lower, selfish motive 
answering, for the nonce, ns well as the higher— 
among the cots where the maimed suffering 
fellows lay, bearing their trouble cheerfully 
enough. Many a story, pulsating with hope 
or sad with disappointment, was poured into 
Frances’ gentle ear. Sometimes tales of daring 
and adventure, and wild contrasts, simply told, 
ns by men who, loving such things, had had no 
time to reflect on the trngic element in then*. 
Even the most commonplace lives were lit up 
by the scarlet flame of the danger through 
which they bad lately come, or softened into 
something like bounty by tho helplessness and 
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suffering in which they lay. It was a strange $ 
gathering—not the least striking figure in the > 
group, that of the graceful Carolinian adminis- £ 
tering broth to some Green Mountain boy. \ 
Now and again a ludicrous vein cropped out— > 
the love-making of the captain, the same Mr. ^ 
Agnew, who had formerly belonged to James | 
Osborne’s regiment, to Juliet Soule. Poor, £ 
flimsy young man! he was incapable of com- i 
prehending her; and he never perceived that \ 
the attentions and flatteries suited to a drawing- i 


room had roused the winks of the men, and 
made the doctor and nurses laugh heartily. 
One soft June evening be drew Juliet out in 
the moonlight, and pictured in dainty and flow¬ 
ing language the 44 rural parish” to which he 
would woo her, with its rose-covered rectory, 
the abode of 44 simple eloquence and refine¬ 
ment,” modeling it (as he had never seen it he 
could do that as he pleased) after those charm¬ 
ing English homes that live before our delighted 
eyes in our best English novels. Juliet quietly 
refused it—and he was simpleton enough to be 
very angry. His airs of offended consequence 
afforded excessive amusement for many days. 

About a week after poor Mr. Agnew’s dis¬ 
appointment, Frances Osborne heard him ex¬ 
postulating with Juliet at the outer door, say¬ 
ing, stiffly, 4t My dear young lady, it is no fit 
thing for you to do. I take the right to speak 
which my cloth gives me—considerations of 
propriety, etc.” 

Juliet was habited in the dress of the Gray 
Sisters, the hood drawn over her head. At the 
door was a wagon, in which sat a faithful and 
well-known orderly. 44 Whither bound, Juliet?” 
asked Frances. 

“Down to the river-side, where the fight 
was to-day,” answered she. 44 Lieut. Bronson 
has not come in. No,” she continued, “he is 
not my lover, nor any kin to me. But I pro¬ 
mised his mother in New York that if I could 
ever do anything for him, I would. I may save 
him; and if not, there are those who would give 
years of life to look upon his dead face.” 

Frances knew that well, but she laid, 44 Can’t 
you send?” 

44 Send! You, so thorough-going, self-reliant 
a girl, tell me to send! Don’t you know it 
wouldn’t be half so sure. This dress protects 
me—I run no risk.” 

She got into the wagon and drove off. The 
New England girl would have had to be strong- 
minded to do this. The unconscious Southern 
girl did it readily. 


been engaged. For hours those at the hospital 
had listened to the rattle of musketry, the far- 
piercing yell of charging, for which the Southern 
troops are distinguished, then the pause by 
which they knew the quiet, deadly work of, 
steel to steel. 

Arriving on the field, Juliet commenced her 
search among heaps of the dead and dying, 
human arms and legs, rags of flesh, dead horses; 
the earth slippery with blood, the billows of 
smoke surging about her. She shook from head 
to foot. She had overrated her strength in 
coming hither. She went from one body to 
anothea, lowering her lantern to the face of 
every one who bore any resemblance to Lieut. 
Bronson, turning them over when they lay, as 
they frequently did, on their faces. A party 
of Confederates was on the ground, carrying 
off the wounded. She went up to the litters 
and scrutinized each pale, anguish-struck face. 
The men looked at her with reverence. “It’s 
her brother she's after,” said they, 44 if she is 
a nun.” 

As she toiled on there flashed upon her a re¬ 
membrance of dancing the Lancers with Percy 
Bronson, in New York, the winter before. Again 
she beard bis gay laugh, his thoughtless words. 
Justthen she came to aheap of bodies, in wbich, 
partly under a dead horse, she discovered the 
object of her quest. His hair was dabbled 
with blood; his smooth cheek terribly gashed, 
smeared, and blackened with powder and dirt. 
He was not dead, but would have breathed only 
a few minutes longer. It required all Juliet’s 
strength, added to that of her attendant, to 
extricate him. They placed him tenderly in 
the wngon. 

“We might bring off another, Miss,” said 
the orderly. “ There’s room. I don’t see any 
of our men hereabouts, leastways, none olive. 
Here’s a fellow looks as if he might live—he’s 
tother side, though.” 

“No matter, I’ll take hiiq,” said Miss Soule— 
and he was put in the wagon. 

When Juliet returned to the hospital, her 
dilated eyes wore a look of horror that they 
were not to lose for weeks. What was frivolous 
in her nature was crushed out in that night. 

The next day the Federals were allowed to 
bring off the field the rest of the wounded. 
The beds were full again, and the work of at¬ 
tendance became trying. 

PART III. 

Tus Confederate, Droyer by name, whom 


There bad been a 44 brisk little scurry” that S Juliet had rescued, was placed in one of the 
day, in which the regiment at that post had \ beds under Franses Osborne’s peculiar charge. 
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nc was ft cross-grained, ignorant fellow. One ^ 
day he drew from beneath his pillow, and j 
showed her a pencil-case, which she at once S 
recognized as her brother’s. “Thi9 I took from J 
a Yankee chap that I finished at Fredericks- J 
/burgh,” he said. “Here’s his name on it.” jj 
Frances stood as if petrified. “You—killed— $ 
him—did you?” said she, sternly. s 

“Well, I reckon,” returned the man. “But £ 
not till he had slashed these three fingers off, 
confound him! The last stroke I gave him was •'l 
for that.” jj 

Frances stood looking at him, her eyes di- <> 
lating, her face growing whiter every instant. jj 
He it was who had quenched the light of those jj 
eyes, so dear to her; who had made it impos- ^ 
sible for her ever again to hear that voice; who jj 
had cut short that career of proud promise, jj 
widowed her heart, made the world for her \ 
little else than a place of longing and waiting. \ 
He lay there before her, almost boasting of it. jj 

And she- $ 

“Was he any kin to you. Miss?” said Droyer, j; 
peering into her blanched face. jj 

Frances turned quickly and walked out of $ 

the room, straight out of the house, up the hill, ^ 
out of the village. When alone, on the hill-side, $ 
she turned into a grove of maples and Bat down \ 
on the moss. J 

The fire-hot, bubbling flood of hate and rage, < 
thirst for revenge, took possession of her soul; > 
and as the lava-flood licks up all before it, so l 
did that. Grief was obliterated. It fused every j 
thing into its own substance. It spirited up \ 
the wildest, most diabolical images. God’s | 
vengeance it was that she longed for. She was 
no Spanish senorita, to plunge a knife into the 
heart of the man who had injured her. 

Strange rounds were they that crept among 
the laurels on the Virginia hill-side, like those 5 
of a blast of agony. jj 

She began to quail before herself. Her hate jj 
had taken on an existence quite distinct from $ 
that of its miserable object down in the hospital i; 
yonder. It was a deadly monster; she cowered jj 
before him. The instinct of self-preservation jj 
impelled her to resist him. She knew that if jj 
she admitted him into her spirit to reign there, jj 
to animate it with his hideous life and power, j 
to coat it with his horrid slaver, he would make i, 
her akin to the evil ones. Already she felt his ^ 
rapid, foul fingers shaping and coloring her ^ 
soul, breathing into it an evil, fetid, laidly l 
^strength. s 

Then her eyesight, cleared and sharpened \ 
by the sympathy with the malign and debased j; 
already working within her, there wat given to J 


her a look into the world of hate. No other 
element was needed, not sin, not remorse, not 
banishment from all good, to make her see it a 
world of misery, whose mighty activity was born 
of corruption, horrible, loathsome. And to 
share this she had a capacity. She stood at 
the entrance of the road thither. 

The powers of light and darkness were bat¬ 
tling for this woman’s soul. She knew it with 
a strange insensibility as to the result; indeed, 
with a sort of clutching at the serpent-coils 
tightening about her. 

It was singular, this power of self-introspec¬ 
tion in the midst of tumult and torture. No 
other temperament than one like hers could 
have exercised it. 

She rose and wandered on, she knew not 
whither. She had been led down here from 
the mountains of New England to meet the 
crisis of her life. Mnny others had met their 
last crisis here—just here, in this hollow, cir¬ 
cled by peaks which cut the sky. In sight was 
the guard-house, where John Brown was con¬ 
fined. Behind the Virginia Heights was a huge 
burial-pit, the end of much human flesh and 
bones—and what beside? 

Milroy’s men bad cut their way, not through, 
when the Confederates stormed the place in 
June. Many brave fellows had been buriqd 
where they fell. Amid broken wagon-wheelsf' 
fragments of soldiers’ jackets, canteens, with 
whiskey dried in the bottom, her eye caught a 
ghastly sight—a man’s hand sticking out of tho 
ground. The rain last night had washed away 
some of the few inches of earth. She stooped 
over it, discolored, dirty, bruised. She thought 
of the face so near. Had he a sister, perhaps? 
She thought of another nameless grave, like 
this it might be. And then, sick and reeling, 
she looked up at the pitiless blue sky, and heard 
the oriole singing in the maple-tops, saw the 
sunbeams glancing on the crimson moccasin- 
flower, and the crimson Btains beside it, and, to 
her tortured brain, that cold, repulsive object 
seemed to fit in well with all she saw and 
heard. It was this world’s gift to its human 
denizens. With her delicate hands she loosened 
the earth around, and scooped it away, that the 
hand might find a resting-place beneath; and 
then went on, contending feebly. Words of 
prayer issued mechanically from her lips, but 
not from her heart. The agonized longing for 
aid refused to take the shape of prayer—and 
no help came; no help, except the recollection 
of her look into the world of hate. 

This soul was to be driven, not led to the 
light. Still the ceased not the struggle. Her 
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grasp loosened not from the eternal laws of 
right and wrong. 

At four that day, the surgeon had appointed 
to operate upon this man Droyer’s leg. She 
took out her watch. It wanted but twenty 
minutes of the hour. She turned and walked 
straight toward the hospital, looking neither to 
the right nor left. 

“Ah! Miss Osborne,” said Dr. Walker, as she 
entered the ward, “I was wondering where you 
were. You’re pretty steady to-day?” 

She did not answer. Dr. Walker gazed at her 
furiously. She looked like a sleep-walker. She 
assumed her post at the bedside with a hate and 
loathing, an unutterable horror and shrinking. 
She held the very right hand which had let out 
the young life of her brother. But her eye was 
alert, her comprehension of the surgeon's wants 
instant, her hand most tender. And all the 
while her soul was the football of fiends. 

The operation was finished, tho bandages 
were adjusted, and the patient composed to 
rest. About an hour after he called to Frances, 
“Look here, Miss, I believe this is bleeding 
again.” She turned down the sheet. The blood 
was streaming from the artery. She knew what 
to do. Placing her thumb on the orifice, she 
called to the orderly at the door to go instantly 
for Dr. Walker. 

Dr. W T alker was not to be found. IIo had rid¬ 
den over to another post. 

“1 don’t see what else you can do but go 


: her strength was well-nigh exhausted. Surely, 
s she has done more than could be expected of 
\ her. A glare, as of a reflection from the pit, 
j came into her eyes. And then a look of affright. 

< “Oh, God, help me!” she murmured. 

< Droyer looked up at her. “Oh, Miss! you 
$ won t give it up, will you?” he whined. “Yer 
j can hold on a bit longer, can’t yer?” 

> He received no answer. 

\ And still there came no help to the soul 

< clutching with the grasp of desperation to the 
, eternal truth of love—none save the vision of 

! s the abode of hate. 

Frances stood two hours by that cot, Droyer 
ever And anon raising abject glances of fear and 
s entreaty to her face. 

$ The surgeon hurried in at last. He took up 
\ the artery, replaced the bandage. Then he 
| turned to Miss Osborno who stood by a win- 
| dow. The sleep-walking expression had dis- 
\ appeared. Yes, her will had held firm. The 
\ powers of evil had retired, baffled. 

| “So,” said the doctor, “you’ve stood here 

j two hours. Weil, you’ve saved his life. Ileigh- 
Jho!” lie continued, as he glanced round on the 
S evidences of care, the jelly, the tumbler of cool 
^ drink, “it seems strange that this worthless 
\ rebel should be so tended, while many of our 

j poor boys- A coarse, low-minded fellow, I 

5 should think. Wonder how many better men 
'J ho has sent to their account? I don’t like Lis 
5 mouth, or the way he wets his lips. He could 


after him then,” said Miss Osborne, “and bring c be cruel when he was roused. Iley—what! 


him or some other doctor back with you.” j Hysterics, or a fainting fit? No, you won’t faint. 
The man grumbled something about “cursed J Here, drink this,” and he put his brandy-flask 


old secesh, not worth such a darned sight of ; to her lips. 

trouble;” but the strangely steady eyes of Miss s When next morning came, and Frances Os- 
Osborne nevcl^moved, and she soon heard the j; borne resumed her duties, none would have 
clatter of his horse’s hoofs as he galloped down j; suspected that she had passed through the 


the street. She listened to it as far as she could 
hear it—speculated on how long she should have 
to stand there. If she moved her thumb before 
some one came who could take up the artery, 
Droyer would bleed to death. She stood, her 
eyes fixed on the wall behind his head. What 
did she see painted on the air between? Her 
dead brother’s face, his smile. 

A low curse escaped the wretch before her, 
and her eye fell on his face, sensual, brutish, 
malignant. “Let me have him!” screamed the 
tempter in her ear. “He is fit for me; be 
belongs to me—don’t you hear? Take away 
your hand. Let me have him.” 

Ah! this would be an exquisite revenge; and 
so easy withal—a simple movement, nay, a 
mere ceasing of effort. Her muscles were rigid 
n©w;»her spine almost refused to sustain her; 


< battle of her life the day before. Only Diana 
^divined it by the magnetism of a sympathetic 
i> temperament. 

^ Diana was watching, cat-likc, these daughters 
of freedom, on whoso shining but undefined 
possession she had laid her hand, especially tho 
Yankee girl, from that far land where the snow 
l lay nearly all the year. She had eaily dis- 
J covered that neither was happy, and this be- 
\ wildered and disappointed her. There was 
jj no certainty among these Northern folks, she 
^thought, in.this life of liberty. Down in the 
s Sea Islands, for massa’s folks, there was the 
> certainty •of home, love, luxury, varied enjoy- 
\ ment and occupation, service more or less faith- 
\ ful; for her the sure rendering of that service, 
J interwoven with many pleasures if with some 
v s privations. But before the ruling, maecrated 
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nature that had come forth from its trial, stern, 
sharp, not attractive or endearing, Diana shrank, 
puzzled and appalled. Tet it was to Frances 
that she made the prayer that she would take 
her home with her—for now Frances was going 
home. Harper’s Ferry had accomplished its 
mission for her. And—a compliment to her 
own New England—Juliet Soule, too, wished to 
accompany her. Frances smiled as she thought 
of making her appearance, in her matter-of-fact 
home, with two such overpowering adjuncts. 

“I want to begin to live really, earnestly,” 
Juliet said to Frances, as they sat together be¬ 
neath the sandstone ledges, “and I think that, 
near you, I could learn to do it.” 

“I have nothing for you, Juliet,” replied 
Frances, shivering; “and Brandon Is no sphere 
for you.” 

“I want to try it,” said Juliet. “Is there no 
one who would take me in ?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Frances, “if you really 
wish it, there is the minister of the parish, Mr. 
Bullit.” 

“Is there anything I could do there?” asked 
Juliet. 

“Yes,” returned Frances, “you could teach 
his three grandchildren. A governess like you, 
with your brilliant accomplishments and talents, 
would be invaluable to them.” 

Teach three country children among the 
“Green Mountains!” Was this what now ap¬ 
peared on the magic curtain for the brilliant 
Juliet Soule? However, she accepted it with a 
smile. “It will be healthy for me for awhile,” 
she said. “And Diana shall go with us. I don’t 
subscribe to your New England creed of self- 
help. My energies are more valuable than 
hers; and so, if I can, I may use hers for the 
lower purposes of life, and leave mine free for 
the higher.” 

“But, Juliet,” resumed Frances, “I thought 
—ah I here comes destiny in the shape I sur¬ 
mised for it;” and Bhe looked up the path to 
Lieut Bronson coming down, now a very hand¬ 


some figure of an invalid officer, pale, and limp¬ 
ing slightly. As he neared them, Bhe rose and 
sped lightly away. Juliet sat amazed; but the 
lieutenant soon gave her the result of his cogi¬ 
tations during his weeks of painful tossing on 
his cot. Every soft touch on his fevered brow 
he bad taken for tenderness, all care and kind¬ 
ness for the assiduity, the anxiety of affection. 
What else had sent her out to seek him ? And 
then he began not to want this affection. “Of 
course, it was very good in her to come after 
me,” he muttered. “I’d have been under¬ 
ground now if she hadn’t, and, of course. I’m 
very grateful to her; but, hang it! it places a 
fellow in a deuced unpleasant position. I wish 
to heaven two of them had come, and, as I 
couldn’t marry both, I shouldn’t have been ex¬ 
pected to marry either.” 

At last he had magnanimously determined to 
sacrifice himself. And never was a poor wight 
more surprised than when rejected. 

“Why, I thought that you-” he began. 

“You thought that I loved you, and, there¬ 
fore, you made me the offer you have!” ex¬ 
claimed Juliet, reading his thoughts. “And 
now you feel relieved, and yet nettled. But 
what sort of a love did you offer me in return 
for one which, as you deemed, sent my woman’s 
feet out among the blood, and bared to my 
woman’s eyes the sights of a battle-field? Ah! 
well, from that place of horrors I came back a 
woman—the morbid, discontented girl was laid 
to rest that night. As for you, my friend, you 
have made a mistake. Never mind. Tell your 
mother, when you see her, that Juliet Soule 
kept her promise.” 

And, rising, Juliet took her wajr up the moun¬ 
tain-path, found Frances Osborne in her room, 
and, twining her arm about her waist, said, 
“Come, my sister, let us go. We are done here. 
And Diana can come, too. She also has learned 
to enter on a new path.” 

And Frances turned, replying, “Arise, let us 
go henco!” 


ROSES. 


BT JBNNII R. ALLEN. 


Whit* roees, all in flower, 

Glimmer like tufted snow; 

And the petals fall in a silver shower, . 

On the grassy turf below. 

In the flush of the Summer's sweetest boor 
They bud. and bloom, and go. 

'Biere’s a rose of yellow hue 
That opens its buds of gold. 

As if on tbo battle-field it grow, 


I Where the sulphurous vapors rolled; 

And it drank them all till its cup of dew 
Was a a full as it could hold. 

Ah! here is the crimson rose, 

As rod as blood can be; 

And the turf in blushing where it grv»ws, 
} With leaves from tho Outing tree; 

\ They are felling Overy day, like those 

* Who are dying for you and me. 
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BT MBS. MART L. DENISON. 

The rector of St. Mark's came of a proud s and not a few were wealthy. Among them they 
family. He was in all respects unexceptional i contrived to get up rural gatherings in summer, 
as a man and a Christian. He had a large \ and societies in winter; but the rector, to re¬ 
fortune—was thirty-one, and unmarried. Find | deem his solemn promise, made his appearance 
me three better requisites for popularity. I > at picnics, invariably, about fifteen minutes be- 
forgot to say that he was handsome—not eflfemi- \ fore they closed; and at societies in time to re 
natcly so, with small, pretty features, but tall, \ cite prayers. It was too provoking—but what 
commanding in his movements, impressive in $ was to be done? The rector’s thoughts were 
his gestures, and rather majestic than other- ^ evidently in the moon, or some other planet out 
wise. <» of reach. 

St. Mark’s was indebted to him for its splen- $ The poor loved him. To his honor and credit 
did window, and rare and chaste communion- > as a minister of the church, let it be recorded, 
service. Poor widows, and men who dined on i that the eyes of many a toiling woman bright- 
thc homeliest, twice a week at lc*ast pressed to ; ened at his approaching footsteps—for he was 
their lips the costliest cups of silver, in which $ a humble man, without any show of humility, 
the amber wine sparkled in a hollow of gold. $ Ho looked upon every man as his brother— 
The rector loved his church, and petted it; it; every woman as his sister; and he knew how to 
was in his thoughts and affections to the ex- ^ address them in the universal language of love, 
elusion of human love, many believed; and it J The little children did not fear to present him 
was generally understood that the rector of; flowers, or to prattle with him of their innocent 
St. Mark’s was not a marrying man. Not with-J joys, and tell him their griefs. His Sabbath¬ 
standing his church was composed almost en-1 school was flourishing—he, himself, played the 
tirely of young people, and the elite of Wilkham i organ for the children’s chants, and enjoyed 
attended upon his ministry. Devoted and God -1 that hour with keenest zest, 
fearing, he was pure-minded, and, as many a | There was one house in Wilkham which had 
good old lady said, “too saintly fur this world.” j been without an inhabitant for five years. Old 

Whether the wide array of beauty presented \ Col. Montgomery had owned it; and it was 
on Sabbath and feast days ever quickened his j thought, universally, that ho was a very rich 
pulses, or reddened his cheek, is not known *o \ man. But when he died, the house and all his 
the writer; but that he was unaffectedly rotir- j possessions went to his creditors. He bad ven- 
ing, and, in appearance, somewhat shy when ? tured in unsafe speculatidns, and left his family 
brought into contact with the women of his s beggars. 

flock, is on record. At all events, his study > Rumors became rife that this imposing old 
was his chief attraction. There he had ancient ? mansion, with its green-house and splendid 
and honorable books, bought at foreign sales— \ orchard, and rich acres so long exclusively but 
blue, black, and yellow; some of them rarely ? carelessly kept, had found a purchastr. Hitherto 
illuminated, some of them mutilated, but all of < the price had seemed beyond even wealthy men, 
them precious beyond compare to the student, s who would not invest their money in what 
who had taken literature to his heart as his only ^ seemed useless splendor; but the Warrington* 
love. Here of mornings, in that study of his, \ were immensely rich—so report said—and had 
in the most elegant of elegant silk dressing- \ but just returned from a tour on the Continent, 
gown—for his tastes were a trifle luxurious—he \ Mrs. Warrington was an invalid, and the place 
sat and read, and studied, and wrote, utterly \ seemed exactly fitted to her needs, 
oblivious of the fact that many a pair of rosy lips s The town took a new lease of life. A host 
were discussing his merits; and many a pair of; of workmen began to invade the old place, 
laughing eyes pensively falling in meditation i Gardeners dug and painters painted; a porch 
upon the pastor, more than upon the duties ho J went up here, a bay-window was thrown out 
inculcated. \ there; the sound of hammers, the thud of axes, 

There were some beautiful girls in the parish—$ the songs of the carpenters, sounded in every 
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part of the premises; and at last came furni- ? 
ture and servants—and all things were ready. < 
Some who gaped with eyes wonder-wide around £ 
the great gates, reported marvelous stories of ji 
the, furniture. There were plush sets and velvet jj 
lets; there were blue hangings and crimson i; 
•and gold. There were CArpets that Beemed s 
woven in fairy looms, and boxes that hid more $ 
splendors than could be told. Indeed, the !; 
stately Dr. Mervin was not above going with a jj 
friend of his, who was intimate with the family, < 
and inspecting these wonders. After that the $ 
rumors grew stronger. Much of the furniture \ 
was imported from Paris, it was said. Certain ) 
people, with peculiar ideas, shook their heads at \ 
that; and the word aristocrat began to be used 5 
freely by the gossips. ' Before long it was known 5 
that the Warrington family consisted of six per- s 
sons—some said three, others two daughters, ^ 
a son, and the mere and j)cre. The daughters, ^ 
particularly the eldest, were miracles of beauty $ 
and style—fresh from the leading cities of the ^ 
old world, how could it be otherwise. The best $ 
families began brushing up their houses and s 
themselves. To be sure, Wilkham was a small $ 
place, but it held stately people—families ofi; 
note; some whose coats-of-arms and family- s 
trees hung up in conspicuous places, and told i* 
the story of stability and age. $ 

At length it was whispered one day that “the *: 
folks’* had come. Nobody had seen them, for $ 
they arrived in the night. The grocer, who had $ 
bought a new stock, and had all his shelves J 
painted, told the news. Yes, there were some jj 
indications of life Btirring. The garden-gate £ 
was open once; a child’s voice was heard in ji 
some remote part of the grounds; now and s 
then a curtain was drawn aside; now and then j 
a servant passed by now and then the faint, jj 
sweet notes of music floated out from the grand i> 
parlor; once or twice a lady in black, sup-$ 
ported by a lady in white, walked up and down $ 
the front piazza. Baskets were carried up the i; 
back avenue, and boxes and barrels came in ^ 
express wagons to the same depot. s 

By-and-by it was known that one of the best s 
pews in St. Mark’s had been bought by Mr. $ 
Warrington, a large, stately man—some would \ 
say fat; and that in the course of a Sunday or $ 
two the family might be expected to make their \ 
debut in the critical St. Mark’s congregation. I < 
dare not say how many milliners, and dress- s 
/makers, and magazines were consulted before > 
♦this important event took place; human nature i 
will stoop to such vanities in the midst of the j 
most solemn realities. It is sertain that a ' 
better attendance had never been seen in that £ 


handsome little chnrch; and the rectors calm’, 
dark eye seldom rested on an empty seat after 
the Warringtons came. 

“And you have really met them before,” said 
Mrs. Wilkinson, attending carefully to the rec¬ 
tor’s tea as she spoke—for he had called in, and 
had not the nerve to refuse their earnest en¬ 
treaties that he would remain, at least till that 
meal was served. 

“I met them in Liverpool,” was his reply. 

“And are they really—well, I suppose I must 
say—as aristocratic or exclusive as is reported?” 

“They are a somewhat proud family,” re¬ 
plied the rector, quietly. “I believe Mr. War¬ 
rington came into a large fortune at his father’s 
death.” 

“And is Miss Ilelen so very beautiful?” lisped 
a pretty pink and white young lady of eighteen. 

“I don’t know that I am a judge of beauty,” 
replied the rector, a little disconcerted; “but 
you will probably see her on Sundayand he 
adroitly changed the conversation. 

The young girls were prepared to find in 
Miss Helen a rival, and had made up their 
minds either to hate or adore her. The young 
gentlemen said nothing, but, perhaps, they 
thought all the harder, particularly when the 
Warringtons came quietly into church the fol¬ 
lowing Lord’s Day—father, mother, son—aged 
ten—grandmother, and two young girls, who 
looked to be nearly the same age. 

Helen Warrington was magnificent. Coal- 
black eyes and hair, a rich color on cheek and 
lip, a toilet that was faultless, and an air at 
once dignified and graceful. She captured, I 
dare not say how many hearts, in her victorious 
walk up the church-aisle. The other was slen¬ 
derer, almost drooping in figure, dressed neatly, 
but not richly, in half-mourning, her face as 
fair as an artist’s dream, with flitting color, 
modest brow, pale as marble, and soft waves of 
rare chestnut-brown flowing away from the 
straight white line that parted them. Could 
she be a sister? If so, why dressed in half 
mourning? Besides, there was no resemblance 
to that brilliant, overpowering girl, whose lan¬ 
guid eyes seemed to see nothing, but whose 
furtive glances under those long, night-black 
lashes, took in everything. She might be a 
cousin; she might be a more distant and a poor 
relation; and I am afraid dinner-tables heard 
longer discussions concerning the Warringtons 
that, day than the sermon or its eloquent author 
elicited. 

Helen Warrington remembered the rector, and 
wondered if ho yet bore any recollection of her, 
and the day they met. Helen had made a great 
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many mistakes; a few on the Continent, which, 
at times, she bitterly regretted. Her ambition 
had been boundless; and sho had allowed a gcfod 
many glittering fish to escape her net; or rather, 
I should say, had thrown them away. Nothing 
less than a title, and a fortune—two concomi¬ 
tants rarely found together when love is in 
question—would satisfy her—and these she 
never secured. 

She had returned to America disappointed, 
unhappy—and twenty-four. Yes, that was her 
age, in Bpite of her extreme youthful appear¬ 
ance—not a very Advanced one with such beauty 
as hers; but she angrily called herself old when 
she thouget of it. The rector of St. Mark’s was 
rich—he was eminently handsome. Before the 
service was quite over, she had determined that 
she would captivate him. Strange plans for 
holy time; but church, to her, was only another 
kind of show-bouso. She was no Christian, and 
had rather made her boast of it, claiming, at 
times, to be a free thinker. 

All this while the girl at her side, who wore 
a plainer dress, and used a Prayer-Book guilt¬ 
less of gilding—what did she think about? 

Ah! all her heart went into each response— 
and now and then a bright glittering drop fell 
on the white leaves over which her head was 
bowed; and had any one taken the pains to look 
closely, he would have seen the heaving bosom, 
the trembling fingers. What meant this unusual 
emotion ? 

And Helen went home, sure in her mind of 
the rector. Not that she craved, particularly, 
the honor of being the minister’s wife—she had 
few graces that would enable her to adorn that 
office; but it would give her a leading position, 
and, besides, a handsome husband and unlimited 
wealth. It was too late now to be very parti¬ 
cular as to choice; and though she would have 
preferred a rising politician, or a general, or 
some other brilliant lord of her heart, still she 
could not afford to wait. Hence she set herself 
to work with all the energy she possessed to 
secure the handsome rector of St. Mark’s. 

Of course, he came there—it was his duty. 
*Mrs. Warrington had a feeble hold on life, 
though some physicians had said that she might 
live to be gray. Perhaps Helen’s beauty at¬ 
tracted him—it was so said among the angry 
Wilkham belles, who felt far more disposed to 
hate than adore her. 

One day the rector had made a call of unusual 
length. It was summer. The windows were all 
open, giving entrancing views of meadow, field, 
and hill. Myriad flowers sent their fragrance 
in with the sweet music of singing birds. The 


rector held a sprig of mignionette in his hand. 
He was unconsciously comparing it with a gaudy 
crimson tulip, flecked with yellow spots, that 
held no perfume. 

Helen sat near. Ske was mistress of overy 
attitude; knew how to dispose of folds with a 
touch; how to display her foot; how to perfectly 
pose her white hands. A rich tyid cloud-like 
muslin enveloped her beautiful figure. She was 
in full dress, for it was after dinner, and she 
could bear a great many ornamentB without 
seeming overloaded. 

The rector of St. Mar* s was about leaving. 

“By-the-way,” he said, carelessly, “I notice 
a young lady with you at church—a relative, 
perhaps.’* 

“Oh! a person we employ in the family out 
of pity!” responded Helen, with a slight, super¬ 
cilious smile. “She’s a very useful girl, but 
quite dull—not a person of refinement by any 
means; but I believe,” and her smile grew more 
winning, “a staunch Episcopalian. She always 
attends church with us—in the sight of God we 
are all equal;” and after this immense oonoes- 
sion to the rights of a fellow creature, she con¬ 
sidered herself worthy of canonization. Seldom, 
indeed, was God in her thoughts or on ber'lips. 

The reotor of St. Mark’s bowed and departed; 
and she puzzled herself wondering if she had 
made a step forward in his good graces. 

“At all events, he’ll never trouble himself 
about her again, I imagine;” and, self-compla¬ 
cent and hopeful, she resigned herself to the 
French romance nearly finished. 

The rector walked slowly through the grounds 
out into the road. Strangely enough, he was 
thinking about the young girl so contemptuously 
designated as her by Helen Warrington. 

“Every time I see her,” he murmured to him¬ 
self, “I think I must have known her—and still, 
where—when ? Not certainly abroad—not here, 
I know'.” 

He found himself passing the church-yard. 
The central path was nearer to his home, and 
be often cut across. He had gone but half-way 
when he thought he heard a low voice. 

“It is about here old Col. Montgomery lies 
buried,” he said to himself; “ and well that he 
erected this noble monument during his life¬ 
time. Ah! Miss—Miss, I beg your pardon.” 

“Montgomery,” replied a low, sweet voice, 
and tears trembled on the soft lashes—for ifc 
was Helen Warrington’s companion who stood 
there half hidden by the loug, drooping branches 
of the willow that sentineled the old colonel’s 
monument. 

“Is it possible? Montgomery? A relative. 
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AUTUMN WINDS 


perhaps;” his words were broken in upon with 
a wail of anguish. 

“Oh! my dear old grandfather, if I oould 
only lie down beside you and mother. It is so 
hard,” she murmured, a moment after, leaning 
jhcad and hand upon the cold white marble, “to 
'come back to my old home a stranger and a de¬ 
pendent—oh! it is so hard!” 

A sadden light broke upon the rector. His 
face illuminated suddenly. 

“What!” he exclaimed, in bis extreme sur¬ 
prise, “is this little Maggie Rose, the medal- 
scholar of St. Mark’s; the child of eleven years, 
who, seven summers ago, came up to my study 
to bid me farewell? Is it possible?” 

“Yes, I am Maggie; but, oh! everything— 
even I am so changed!” 

The rector gazed sadly upon his once little 
favorite. The mystery was solved. Hers were 
those clear brown eyes; hers was the oval face, 
and low, white brow, that ho had said once, 
looking at her, he should Want in his wife, if 
ever wife should bless him. Crowding upon 
him came the sweetest recollections of all his 
ministerial career. He Baw her tripping into 
his study, always a welcome little visitor, with 


poor in the gifts of intellect. Now was he 
doomed to feel all the tormenting doubts and 
transports of love; for Maggie, dependent as 
she was, and reading the signs of her determi¬ 
nation and her passion in Helen Warrington’s 
face, rigidly pursued the line of duty she had 
marked out for herself. More than one saw 
that the stately rector of St. Mark’s was not 
like himself, and the fact was attributed, as 
usual, to the wrong cause. The rector was 
miserable, fearing he knew not what, and his 
fears drove him to a bold and decisive action. 
He called upon Helen and requested to see her 
dependent. She was sent for—Helen blandly 
remaining. 

“Miss Warrington,” said the reetor, and there 
was a bright spot of crimson on either cheek, 
“may I ask the favor of a few moments alone 
with Mias Montgomery?” 

With a pang like death, and a face as color¬ 
less, Miss Helen, feeling the shock of a sudden 
revelation, arose, aud, with the step and air of 
a princess, left the room only to fall miserably 
helpless upon her oouoh in her own apartment— 
to rave the language of hate, and deplore her 
lost love. 


the first cherries, or peaches, or plums, that had s Need I say more than simply this: that the 
ripened on the old place. He heard again «j rector of St. Mark’s thought himBelf the hap- 
hor innocent confidences—his heart beat with $ piest man this side eternity, when Maggie’s low, 
strange, new, wild throbs, as every incident s sweet voice said, “Yes,” and Maggie’s little 
came before him, fresh as if of yesterday. £ hand laid in his; when, all her ^cruples over- 

Ah! Helen Warrington, from that moment \ come, she was the promised wife of one who 
your doom was sealed—and so, cold, proud, but $ seemed as far above other men as the stars are 
good rector of St. Mark’s, was yours. jj above the earth ? 

He saw she had not lost, but rather gained, $ Helen Warrington married a rich tobacconist, 
in the peculiar and artless beauty he had so $ one year from the time that the rector brought 
admired. He found her, after a longer ac- ■ his beautiful wife to the pleasant rectory of St 
quaintanoe, rich in nature’s graces, and not < Mark’s. 


AUTUMN WINDS. 

BY LEON WEST. 


Moan, ye'saddened winds of Autumn, 
O'er the green forsaken heath; 

Down upon tho forest's bottom 
Cast the Summer’s vc-dant wreath; 
Faded now, and brown, au<1 r«*re— 
Parting gift of Spring-time dear. 

Moan in sadness o’er the flowers. 
Blighted by your fnxty breath; 

Seek the song-bird' in flieir bowcri. 
Tell them of tho Summer’s death; 
Bid them haste, nor loiter here, 

For the Winters drawing near. 

Stir tho wavelets on the river, 

Moving with majestic flow, 

While the cold, pole moonbeams quiver 


|! ln the gloomy depths below; 

And the stars, with twinkling light, 

Keep their vigils through the night. 

Sigh o’er hopes once fondly cherished, 
Hopes of loved ones M gone before 
Hopes that, like the leaves, have perished. 
Here to live again no more! 

< And the spit it, crushed and broken, 

5 Heeds your wail uf grief unspoken. 

| Moan, ye saddened winds of Autumn! 

Dying Nature sinks to rest; 

But the spint-germ will blossom 
In the garden of the blect; 

And the heart, o’erwhelmed with grief, 

' In the thought finds sweet relief. 
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BT THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND UF1." 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32. 

CHAPTER IX. * those two traits, and you had a mere soulless 

Criminal trials excited more interest then J pulp remaining, saturated with a few legal 
than now. It may be that the liberal draughts \ maxims, probably. He had been elevated to 
of blood, poured out by the Americans of late, \ his position by family influence, and for a term 
have dulled their relish for lesser horrors; but j or two, perhaps, tried honestly to do his duty, 
it is certain that only in the English papers \ After that, the routine of the courts became 
now, do we find the small, sickening minutiae jj nothing but hum-drum work to him, to be shuf- 
that accompany crime and make it grimly pa. $ fled over; the gist and zest of the day lay in 
thetic or absurd. In toe times of which we < the discovery, after court, of the best dinner 
write, howpver, every trifling circumstance was \ procurable at the lowest rates. So much for 
seized on with avidity by the press, and I am 'Joyce’s judge; his oounsel (appointed for him, 
able, therefore, to bo certain of the correctness * for he refused to employ any.) was Philip Mot- 
of all that I relate. The report of the trial is s tar, a young lawyer of limited capacity, who 
too voluminous for these pngos. I will con- ; had hung about the courts for a long time with- 
dense it as much as is practicable, divesting i out a case; this was his first, and I believe he 
it of technicalities, which would only cloud its | gave all his energies to it; but, unfortunately, 
meaning to a general reader. $ they could accomplish but little. The journal 

“The streets,” says a journal of the day, in $ we have quoted patted him on the shoulder, in 
its inflated account of the trial, “the streets •» its report, as a “worthy and eloquent young 
were filled at an early hour in those squares \ orator.” Seaborn it approached with that half 
through which the accused must pass to reach § jovial, half deferential air, which journalists 
the scene of trial. Not an unwholesome nor s use to men who do not want their aid, as “that 
unnatural curiosity drew the people out to see j consummate limb of the law well known to all 
the man who, for the glitter of a costly bauble, \ our readers.” 

could so dog, and so imbrue his hands in the \ Mottar would have given one of his fingers 
life-blood of an old man—a man who for years { for such a notice. Mottar was, perhaps, the 
had slept beneath his roof, and dipped his hand \ most nervous man in the court-room that day, 
in the same dish with him. If we prejudge the \ glancing over the massed faces at the reporter’s 
case, we but express the thought of the com- \ bench, then back to his papers. “It was such 
munity—our fault must be pardoned. The public \ a stroke of good luck—this case! But there 
are already in possession of every particular ac- \ was no hope of gaining it. Joyce was guilty, 
ceseible to us regarding the prisoner. We were \ if ever a man was; look at his blood-thirsty 
informed, however, by a person having frequent \ eye! But if he could gain it, what a certain 
intercourse with him in bis business, that his j notoriety it would bring! and then briefs, and 
temper has been at all times morose and sour; \ then, an assured income; and then—Matty and 
and that he was noted among his neighbors for \ he could marry—at lost.” 
the contrast in character to his brother, Richard j So Mottar’s thoughts went off to a certain 
Nolt, a young man favorably known among us ^ little house out Hoy’s Lane, which be and Matty 
as a promising artist. We sincerely hope this jpassed in their walks every Sunday evening; 
occurrence may make no ehange in his pros- \ and be had already rented the house, and pa- 
pects, whatever may bo its termination. The j pered it, and was building a bow-window and 
accused. Joyce, has every chance for a mercy \ pantry out at the left side when the case was 
that tempers justice in his trial, as Judge C- \ called. 

will preside, than whom a more honorable and * Certainly, Mottar was more nervous than bis 
discerning man never wore a spotless ermine.” I client, when he also took his place and glanced 

Judge C-was, in fact, a miser and a glut- j over the wall of faces on every side turned to 

ton, one of the few men who have not done j him with an eager curiosity. His dress, even, 

honor to his bench in this district. Abstract ' was more composed and neat than usual; he 

v\ v 
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was well-shaved, moved witk a certain self-re- < haps, could bear its weakness unveiled. The 
liance, lightness; his step was more assured $ only difference between the prisoner and those 
than ever before. The deeper Dunn Joyce sank s who condemn him, may be that he has been 
ia the mire of public obloquy, the more men s tempted, and we have gone free.” 
averted true human recognition from him, the $ “Seaborn was just and temperate,” the jury’ 
'firmer he seemed to stand on his own ground of £ thought; they were quiet, middle-aged men, he 
self-respect and right. When he plead, “Not ^ had noted, temperate arguments would be the 
guilty,” in a clear voice, there was a quiet truth ; most effective. Besides, there was no UBe in 
in the answer, as if God had asked him the ques- j, trying to make Joyce out a full-blooded scoun- 
tion. Yet, was this the defiant assumption of drel; the mass of an audience always came to a 
innocence? Many who believed him innocent $ tolerably just conclusion about a prisoner from 
at first, as the trial went on, and proof grew >, his looks by a sort of instinct, was Seaborn’s 
strong against him, thought that it was, and <! experience, unless some glamour was thrown 
gave up his cause. Seaborn’s opening speech i; before their eyes. Dunn faced them all, boldly 
was skillfully and neatly suited to its exact pur- j; enough; the sun shining in through the uncur- 
pose. He could not contravene Dunn’s honest $ tained windows full on the dock, and the man 
air and look, so seized on them to convert to his $ standing there. He did stand, most of the time, 
own aims. j; as if to rest his brawny limbs; once or twice 

“I do not claim this to be an act of premedi- s taking up the sprigs of herbs near him, and 
tated villainy,” he said; “the character pre- $ smelling them, as if they put him in mind of 
viously borne by the prisoner, which can be $ home. No, it would never do to call it pre¬ 
proved by responsible witnesses, forbids this. s«meditated crime; there was not, perhaps, a 
And let me say here, gentlemen of the jury, S homelier, or more ungainly man in the crowded 
that I urge upon you a deference to all the ^court-room than Joyce; but there was not one 
weight of testimony which can he brought in fto whom a beggar would come so readily, or a 
proof of that character. God forbid that wo \ mother trust her child. Besides, Seaborn spoke 
should sully the record of a whole life, because \ his own belief about Joyce, and, therefore, car- 
the blot of one foul crime has fallen on it.” He i; vied the jury with him; Mottar, pleading for 
proceeded in the same vein, doubtless in ac- * thought him guilty; and more, thoughi, 
cordance with his own honest conviction, to s like shallow-eyed people, that depravity of 
render futile any evidence which might be ad- \ character must underlie all guilt. So Mottar’s 
duced in Joyce’s favor as to integrity of pre- i speeches had as much effect, that day, as so 
vious life; sketched him as a man whom cir- s much water dropping within hearing, 
cumstances and simplicity of habit in thought* “An honest man,” Seaborn summed up his 
had kept free from temptation; belonging to a J preamble, “unless a great and peculiar tempta- 
nation whose thrift was proverbial—a thrift $ tion was thrown in his way. It was so thrown, 
which strengthened with age, and which, when $ The glitter of a large and apparently costly 
opportunity offered, was a strong provocationt jewel was the bait used by Satan this time, 
to crime. With a consummate skill he hinted s The old man was going to throw it away on a 
at the existence beneath this outside honesty, £ purpose which Joyce thought foolish. To what 
of the one fatal weakness, the break, through i end he intended to apply it we know not; per- 
wbich he could be drawn into guilt. “Many j; baps one which, in his morbid fancy, justified 
men,” he said, “go through life with some such ?■ his crime. There have been such cases. It 
plan, undiscovered; wear as honest and kindly j might be a curious psychological study, the slow 
a front as this man bore, ay, and bears now,” \ working of the poison in this man’s mind”— 
(for Dunn’s quiet blue eyes were turned full i* *t tlieTse words the prisoner was observed to 
upon him,) “the opportunity never comes; the $ start and fix his eyes on Seaborn, following him 
temptation is never offered; and they go down J with a strangely eager attention. The lawyer’s 
to the grave respected and honored; as this *• keen eye perceived it, and, keeping his eye 
man would have done. But He, who knows J furtively turned on Joyce, he went on—“how, 
the secrets of hearts, suffered him to be tried «j day after day, the theft seemed to him more 
as by fire. If he could not bear such trial, let i* feasible and light—a thing without which his 
ius be merciful. It ia my duty here to bring $ own future was impossible now to forecast or 
•home the vengeance of the law to the culprit; $ to accomplish. Look!” suddenly pointing to 
but let us remember we, too, are men, and be $ the prisoner, “his own face attests the truth of 
merciful in judging, while we are stern in n my conjecture!” for Joyce was leaning slightly 
pnn shment. Not your heart nor mine, per- ' forward, his head resting on his hands, making. 
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unconsciously, a gesture of assent to each pause : The witnesses for the prosecution were called 
which Seaborn made. “Ido not say that the $ in rapid succession, each telling a straight- 
full crime ho committed was contemplated by j forward story in a few words, that, linked 
the guilty man at first,” he continued; “it may •: together, made the history of Joyce's guilt 
have been the diamond alone that he coveted, :> complete. Mottar asked a few questions in 
without any defined idea of how it was to be i cross-examination, with but little sense or pur- 
gained. Murder may not have been in his f pose in them. The silence became profound in 

thought-” ;• the court-room as the evidence went on, near- 

“Ne! Before God, no!” muttered Joyce, ing the climax slowly. Seaborn had his wit- 
sinking back on his bench, and burying his nesses well arranged; he understood, what few 
face in his hands. £ lawyers do, the adjusting of the testimony until 

Seaborn was silent; he, as well as the jury, 5 it closes around the prisoner without a flaw, 
had heard the words; they exchanged quick s holding him fast, in a death-grip, we may say, 
and significant glances—but the shrewd lawyer in reality. 

did not diminish their effect by a word of his i First came one or two old parishioners of 
own. Before one witness had been brought $ Nicholas Waugh, who, unconscious that they 
forward, there was not a juryman present who ^ were doing it, sketched the simple character of 
did not hold a strong presumption of Joyce’s c the old man—his gentleness, credulity, obsti- 
guilt. Seaborn, they thought, was a clever s nate little whims. These men testified to the 
dog, thus to elicit the truth from the lips even $ time he came to live with Joyce—the confidence 
of the prisoner, though they had been pre- l that existed between them, 
judiced against him at first—for it was one of s Next called was Samuel Waugh, who ap- 
Seaborn’s affected eccentricities to appear in $ peared carrying a cane in his hands, clasped 
foil dress whenever he conducted a criminal t: behind him, his head, as usual, down on his 
trial. Many of our readers may remember how; 5 breast, his queue shaking, and his thin lips 
even in old age, his appearance was that of a J moving nervously. The importance of the occa- 
petit maitre in the court-room. The old Quakers, $ sion, and the amount of sorrow lawfully expected 
who formed the present jury, were not likely s by the public from him, had made him, in a 
to be prepossessed by his fair, waving hair, > manner, drunk, and quite removed his ordinary 
delicate laced ruffles, and flashing rings; yet J timidity. He had his story ready, committed 
they had begun to alter their opinion of him $ to memory; and went over it glibly, unless a 
now already. ^ } question interrupted him; they always threw 

“I will now bring forward the testimony,” s him entirely off his balance, and it required on 
Seaborn proceeded, in a rapid, business-like $ interval of sneezes and coughs to bring him 
manner, “in consideration of which Dunn Joyce ;j back again. He told the conversation on the 
now stands before you, indicted for murder in v night when Nicholas Wau^h first showed him 
the first degree.^ We e»pect to prove, that a ;• the diamond, which he remembered accurately 
month before the murder, an old man, then an $ enough. 

inmate of Joyce’s house, became possessed of s “How do you know that your brother con- 
a dinmond, which the prisoner pronounced to fided the secret to you two alone?” 
be of value; that he revealed the fact of his j “Because he told me on the day he started 
possession of it only to his brother and Joyce; \ that no one knew it but myself and Joyce.” 
that when, some time after, he came to the f “You say,” said one of the jurors, “that 
city to dispose of the stone, he was dogged <\e lived 'With. Joyce—what was there, then, 
.during the whole day by the accused; was ■ to prevent the prisoner’s taking the diamond 
overtaken by him at Dightfall, some distance \ when your brother was asleep in his own 
from the city, and there foully murdered. The \ house?” 

evidence wo mean to exhibit in this case has \ “No one knew it was there blit us; if he 
been assumed by the dally prints to be entirely i took it there, discovery was certain,” with a 
circumstantial; on tbc contrary, we will prove j cunning laugh, 
the fact of the murder by an eye-witness.” $ ‘Oh, I see,” said the man. 

He sat down. Joyce had not lost a word of S “A robbery an the highway would naturally 
the harangue; but he heard it without the \ be thrown upon professional thieves,” suggested 
movement of a muscle in hisface until the men- \ Seaborn; “particularly as Mr. Waugh had 
tion of the eye-witness was made; he looked j offered the jewel publicly for sale during the 
up, as if astounded, at Seaborn, then bent his \ day. You say the money was to be given to 
bead again thoughtfully. 5 you, Mr. Waagh?” 
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“Yes; in fact, it was a small liability of \ a long pause. “ I wonder if he’ll ever know I 

Wau^h & Turner’s that-” \ did it for him—for Dick!” 

“That will do—we understood; it was to pay 5 When he roused himself from the sort of 
a debt of yours. If it had not been appropriated j stupor into which ho had fallen, they were hear- 
in this way, was there any chance of Joyce's '< iug the evidence of people who had seen the old 
obtaining possession of any of it ?” 5 man on the day of the murder, and had noticed 

“Every chance in the world,” his eyes snap- J Dunn following him. “At a distance,” they 
ping with a petty venom. “Every chauce; in ‘all said, “keeping carefully out of sight.” 
fact, Nicholas mentioned to me his previous J Next, Martin Forsyth was sworn. “Am a 
intention of helping Joyce on a bit, if I had not J silversmith and jeweler by trade. Deceased 
needed the money.” * came to my shop on the morning of the murder; 

“That is sufficient. Mr. Mottar, have you * and after some explanation, offered me a dia- 
any questions to ask?” » mond for sale, or a stone which he supposed 

“Only this: had you cause to suspect any J to be one. I declined to purohase, assuring 
unkind feeling between your brother and the ? him, when pressed for a reason, that the stone 
prisoner?” jj was, in reality, of but trifling value, being one 

Waugh half shut his small eyes, considering. J of those bits of composite easily mistaken by 
“I thought, that day, that Joyce, Beeing the > the ignorant for stones of value. The old gentle- 
diamond, seemed distraught, envious, jealous, s man seemed a good deal troubled. *lt made me 
I’ve no doubt in my mind you’ve got the man,” $ sorry I had told him. Felt as if I had been 
in a confidential tone to the jury. He was rrough, some way, without intending it. Asked 
called to order and sent down. \ him to go to an eating-house and have a bit of 

Dunn Joyce followed him with his big, calm ^ lunch with me; but he refused, and went out 

eyes, ns he sat down, blew his nose, glanced tdown toward High street. A few moments 

around, shuffling, with a self-complacent smile, after, it might be five, the prisoner came up to 
to see if there were any approving glances, ij me where 1 was standing at the door, and asked 
This man had been his neighbor so long! He ^ for the true time. When I had given it to him, 

had often tried to do him little acts of kindness— > he said, nodding to the old man who had gone 

he was Barbara’s father. ^a good way down the street, ‘Did you make a 

“Well, well!” said poor Dunn. It was all 5; trade with him?* I said, ‘ No, his wares did not 
over now; the act that brought him into that \ suit me;’ a moment after lie started off, walking 
dock had been done of his own free will; he i; hastily toward High street.” 
could bear its results as they came as best he i “What wa9 his expression while talking to 
might. He looked over at an old green desk, syou?” 

chipped and blotted more than the others—that | “That of a man in a great trepidation of 

used to be old Judge L-'s, his friend and \ mind, pale and red by turns, w r itb a quick way 

patron. He remembered how he used to haunt i of glancing furtively about, as if afraid of being 
the courts, when a boy in the office, always j watched.” 

receiving a friendly nod from the lawyers, who \ Cross-examined by one of the jurors. “The 
knew him from the judge to be “the cauny \ conversation between Mr. Waugh and myself 
Scotch chap that was going to be a better coun- ; was not overheard by any one. Am not aware 

sellor than the whole of you.” Uhat he offered the stone for sale to any other 

“And I might have been,” said Dunn, with $ jeweler that day; but think he did not, as I was 
an unconscious self-recognition, glancing around S the first to whom he brought it, and he seemed 
at the circle of shrewd, cultured faces about J satisfied with my decision, saying he must go^ 
him, and then back to his own coarse jean j home as he came. Thought the prisoner’s 
clothes, and thinking of his habits, more rough i manner strange; was more agitated than Mr. 

and boorish than his clothes. “There’s Billy J Waugh; more disappointed, apparently, at not 

Sampson, and Joe Myers,” finding some familiar ; finding the jewel of as much worth as he had 
faces. “Billy’s the best marine lawyer in the L supposed.” 

courts, they say; he’s married to that pretty girl <: Jane Sayers sworn. “ Am a laundress. Have 
in Penn’B Row, and I’m here, in the dock. ‘To Ja small house on the road running up the 
be hung by the neck until you are dead’—‘by ; Schuylkill; it is a wagon road; it is not much 
the neck until you are dead,’” going over the frequented after the business part of the day 
words again and again mechanioally; “‘and sis over. Was at home on the evening of the 
may God have mercy on your soul.’ ” J twenty-sixth of June; was taking in my clothes 

“ I wonder where Dick is,” he muttered, after 5 off the line to sprinkle, when I saw the old 
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gentleman go by. Think it was the one who is 
missing from the description. (Witness then 
described the deceased, identifying the man she 
had seen with Nicholas Waugh.) It was just 
before sundown when lie passed, going Out the 
road. I noticed him because travelers are scarce 
out that road, and lie was odd-looking. About 
five minutes after the prisoner passed, walking 
rapidly, and looking up and down the road, as 
if he was afraid of being followed. I do not 
remember that any other persons went by; can¬ 
not bo sure of that, for I was in and out attend¬ 
ing to my clothes. There was an uncommon 
heavy fog that night, too, which hindered one 
from seeing.” The remainder of her testimony 
was but of trivial import&noe. 

John Van Note sworn. “Am a tanner by 
trade. Live on the Schuylkill several miles 
beyond the city limits; saw the prisoner on the 
twenty-sixth of June, late in the evening, he 
was apparently following an old man, whom I 
presume, from the description, to be the miss¬ 
ing Nicholas Waugh—was gaining on him ra¬ 
pidly. The road and the river both make a 
sharp turn above my house, so that they were 
soon out of sight; but I should think he would 
have caught up to him in five minutes at farthest 
at the rate ho was going. There is a sort of 
gully by the river just beyond that turn; I did 
not see them after they went into it.” 

Cross-examined. “Did not speak to either of 
them. They were botl* in sight at once. It was 
a dark, foggy night, with a kind of gray mist, 
almost rain.” 

There was a sort of heave or swell in the 
audience when the next witness was called, and 
then a profound silence, people bending for¬ 
ward so as not to lose a word; for it was known 
that this was the chief testimony against the 
prisoner, the eye-witness of the murder, of 
whom Seaborn bad spoken, and so carefully 
had the precise nature of this evidence been 
concealed that the jury, and audience outside 
of the jury, waited for it with the thrill of sus¬ 
pense with which men wait the denouement of a 
novel; having followed the slow steps of the 
old man, degged by his merciless pursuer into 
the lonely gully, out of which only this witness 
came to lell the tale. 

He was a middle-aged man, thin, stoop-shoul- 
dered, with a dry, hacking cough. 

“Face the jury,” said Seaborn, as be went 
up. He did so, lifting his bead, and looking 
straight at them. It was a rough, but honest 
face; and his voice, when he spoke, had a like 
meaning in it—neither of which, as Seaborn 
had calculated, lost their effect. 


Beiug sworn, he spoke as follows: “My iyune 
is Jesse Cummins; am a dairy-man. On the 
twenty-sixth of June, I was returning from a 
farm out on the Schuylkill, where I had gone 
to buy a cow. It was after sunset wbeu I came 
s into the slip of road just where the river bends; 
i it was very lonely there; there are no houses, 
J and it was a damp, foggy night; I climbed up 
$ over the ridge so as to make a short cut toward 
> town. The ridge is overgrown with young 
\ cedars, but I could see over them down to the 
S road, and on the other side of that, the river. I 
* 


saw Nicholas Waugh pass below where I stood, 


s on his way out home; he went on northward 
$ out of my sight, the cedars farther on coming 
j between him and me; I know the old man by 
s sight, having seen him once or twice at Dunn 
$ Joyce’s, when I stopped there on business. A 
t; minute or two afterward Joyce passed along 
s the road following him. I thought nothing of 
;■ it, supposing they had been in town together 
■; and got separated. Just after Jo}'ce went be¬ 
ll hind the cedars, J, heard angry voices—I heard 
j; them indistinotly, as they were a good distance 
^ from mo, and the wind was high and uncertain. 
•I Once I heard the old man givo a sharp cry and 
>'.call out, ‘Joyce! Joyce!’ Thinking something 
«; was wrong, I was going down the hill, when I 
j saw the two figures leave the road, wrestling or 
struggling together, and go toward the river. I 
; hallooed with all my strength, but my voice did 
;» not seem to reach them, and the undergrowth 
J was thick, so that I could force my way but 
s’ slowly. They came to the cdjgo of the river, 
$ when one pushed the other in.” 
s The witness hero paused, 
j* “You saw the prisoner push Waugh in? You 
$ will swear to that?” 

> “Yes,” after a few momenta pause. “It was 
too dark to see their faces; but Waugh’s dead, 

> and Joyce is here to-day, and there were non* 
l others in the gully, so there’s not much doubt 
\ as to who pushed. Yes, I saw it done.” 

“What did you do then?” demanded Mot- 
tar. 

Cummins changed color. “I didn’t go on. 
No, I didn’t. It was no use; the old omn went 
under twice while I watched, and it. wrould have 
taken me ten minutes to reach him; and I did 
not care to face the murderer alone; he’s a 
^stronger built man than I, Joyce is; and it 
\ would have been fighting for life if I’d tried to 
So I came home.” 


^ ’rest him. 

* “ Was this all you saw or heard?” 

jl “Yes; except, as I was leaving the gully, I 
heard voices down below, low and fierce, hardly 
•i over a whisper. Neither was that of Waugh, 
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though. It must have been the prisoner and a ; hole of escape. It did not require more than a 
’complice.” S moment to make the decision. “Bah! there's 

“I thought,” said Mottar, “you said your j nothing in that,” he replied. “Cummins was 

position commanded the entrance to the road, | fairly drunk with terror by his own confession, 

and that no one came on it while you were j and ready to hear voices all about him. Don’t 
there?” \ insist on trifles, or they’ll see how weak our 

“Neither did they before the time of the mur- \ cause is. There’s nothing in that.” 
der; but I jumped forward then, and so got 5 “If there’s nothing in that, then,” hesitated 
below the point from which you could sec $ Mottar, “we must make up our minds to the 
over the cedars. He may have come in after- ij worst.” 

ward.” 5 Joyce’s jaws worked as if he would have 

“Did you leave the gully, then?” ? spoken; but he did not, and sat suddenly down, 

“ Yes, I came straight into town, then. I left: his knees giving way. “ You can make no point 
the men who were talking in the gully. I did * there,” he muttered, presently, 
not speak of this matter until I saw an account $ Mottar went back to his desk with a worried 
of Waugh’s supposed murder, and Joyce’s arrest J look on his face; and Seaborn took up a pencil 
in the papers; then I came up and offered my J and began cutting it impatiently and vexed, 
testimony.” * Ho had been watching the two men keenly while 

The prisoner turned his head, and glanced ! they talked, as if he, too, hoped there was 
rapidly over the audience when this witness ‘ “something in it.” 

had finished; a more careless eye than his could £ Cummins was allowed to go down with little, 
have seen the effect which his evidence had ex- \ if any farther examination, which caused Sca- 
erted; Joyce read his doom in every face turned \ born to set down Mottar as a blockhead. “Blind 
toward him. The newspaper reporters jotted as a bat,” he said, afterward; “he let slip flaws 
down just here that “Joyce’s pluck seemed, for £ in our evidence, through which he could have 
a moment, to forsake him; he grew pale and v driven a cart-horse.” 

deadly sick.” What if ho did? He was a man*'! Joyce, meanwhile, sat stooping, bolding his 
and the stronger the man, the more deeply <: old slouch hat over his face, as though he wished 
rooted is the loathing of any death, and surely £ to avoid some part of the evidence yet to come, 
of an ignoble, base death as here. 5 Seaborn’s witnesses were brought up rapidly, 

Some point in the testimony, however, had '< and hurried the story to its end.. 
produced a marked effect on both of the coun- $ A cow-boy, who met him about dawn, “skulk¬ 
ed; they exchanged glances of surprise and plea-s ing along the road near home;” Deb, who 
sure— Seaborn’s the most so, perhaps; through s “watched for him all night, and found him 
the whole trial he was, in fact, more warmly $ coming in, wet through and through, looking 
interested in Joyce than his own lawyer, being * sick and cnized-like;” Safnuel Waugh and his 
a man of broader sympathies and more alert $ wife, who both testified to Joyce’s haggard 
insight. \ looks and guilty confusion of manner when 

Mottar approached the prisoner for a few 5 questioned; and, finally, the police-officers who 
moments consultation before cross-examining \ arrested him, and found the diamond secreted 
Cummins. “I think,” said Dunn, stroking his \ in a pocket of the waistcoat he had worn on the 
chin, with a ghastly attempt at a laugh, “that < night of the murder; these all went through 
last speaker has done for me, Mr. Mottar.” } their parts with clearness and brevity. 

“It’s strong, sir. We did not count on that. ij When they had finished, and Seaborn declared 
It’s neatly put—dove-tailed, as one might say, s the evidence for the prosecution closed, Joyce 
their evidence. But one point, Joyce, in a whis- \ took the hat from before his face. It had a look 
per, “the ‘voices' he heard after Waugh was i; of relief on it; he had expeoted Barbara to take 
drowned? You said nothing to me of that; J her place among his accusers unwillingly, per- 
Seaborn did not expect that bit, either. It £ haps. But no one knew how that- would have 
seems a big loop-hole of escape to me. Whose i; wrung the heart of the poor soul if she had 
voice was it?” j; helped to condemn him. Mottar had no evi- 

He asked the question hesitatingly, for Joyce dence, except as to character; that was*given 
had not put the usual confidence in his lawyer; $ cordially enough, but weighed little taken alone 
remaining with him, as with others, obstinately s For the facts proven about the night of the 
silent. $ murder he had no explanation to offer; Joyce 

Joyce was silent a moment now, as if he con- i; had given him no hint of an hypothesis to start 
aidered whether te avail himself of this loop- * with—what could he do? 
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Night fell as the defendant’s testimony closed, < just, she did well to go there. Dunn watched 
and court adjourned until the next day. $ her a losig time. “It is for Dick’s sake,” he 

__ i determined at lost. “I’ll not think it’s any- 

5 thing else, like a fool. Oh, Dick! Dick! there’s 
C H A P T E 11 X. •; a good deal been given up for you!” If any 

When it opened again in the morning, not-: shooting doubt crossed hi9 mind as to whether 
withstanding that the day proved dull and • the man was worth the saorifiee, it did not rest 
rainy, the crowd was greater than before; the $ there. It was too late to think of that. “Barby 
air thick and stilling, drops of damp gathering ^ thinks I am innocent!” I think, with a woman’s 
on the window-panes from the dense human J quickness, she saw how much even this com- 
breath within. The interest was no less, but 5 forted him. 

the horror had passed out of the public mind t We may as well hurry on to the end of it. 
about the affair; the juice was out of the nut, J The jury went out about six o’clock; they 
as it were, and people had time to chew it at \ were Gut but a few minutes. Ono knows how 
their leisure, listen critically to the lawyers j those minutes go in a court-room, when the vor- 
speeches, compare their impressions of Joyce’s \ diet may bring death; the dead, intense calm; 
face, etc. \ the sense of relief with which even the terrible 

When the street boys came in with pea-nuts l decision is received, 
and candy to sell, shoving themselves through \ To Dunn Joyce there was a half stupor in 
the crowd, there was a sort of swoop and hust- i; them. And yet all his past lifo rushed up ba¬ 
ling of hats down toward them. “It is as jolly > fore him, the man he had meant to be when 

a show as a country fair,” thought poor Dunn, \ he was a boy in L-’s office before Richard 

bitterly. He did not seem to listen to either^ came—more powerful and helpful than any of 
Mottar or Seaborn, nor to the judge’s charge, s these men about him; an earnest, God-fearing 
with the exception of a small part of it. He | citizen, with a loving, happy home, wife, and 
appeared to have made up his mind as to what j children. All men look forward to something 
the end must be, and thrust all doubt off from < of this. It was so real to Dunn, this old hope, 
him; to be busied with some thoughts nearer to \ that ho seemed to see, as in a horrible dream, 
him than the life he would soon lose, and of \ only the court-room, the people waiting, the 
more weight; with just the difference between s jury coming in with anxious faces at the side- 
them of facing death and facing the judgment { door. A stunted walnut-tree outside rustled in 
beyond it. ^ the damp blow of wind. It would be bad for 

Only one little thing in the room attracted \ the peaches—this cold rain; and he had meant 

his notice after that. There were a few women to- ' 

of the rougher sort in the crowd; one woman, i He shivered, with a sudden remembering 
unlike them in some way, though dressed in J When the peaches would be ripe, 
the gray bonnet and linen wrapping that most $ He wished he could be buried somewhere in 
of them wore, made her way up the aisle, and i| the orchard, or garden there; he knew they did 
•at down on a bench close by the dock, as close < not bury in consecrated ground any who died 
as she could come. Presently, when there was \ in that way. Would Barby see to it—for Itich- 
a breath in the proceedings, she pushed aside $ ard’g sake? Then came up a sudden picture of 
the green veil over her face. ; Barby going cheerfully over the grave in the 

“Barbara!” suddenly burst from Joyce’s lips, i orchard, with a pleasant thought of him when 
Plainer than any words could have spoken it, > she was Richard’s wife. But that would never 
Dunn could read why she was there in her face, i be. “I’d have liked her to keep up my name, 
It was no time for a woman’s blushes and sense J to tell it to her children; but it will be dead 
of shame and propriety, fitting and beautiful as ; along with my body,” stroking his chin in the 
they arc in their pla^e. All that long, .murky J old way, his eyes going calmly over the dark- 
dny the poor gardener stood alone in the crowd, $ ening room. An end to name and man—a few 
his soul guilty or pure, as it. may have been, i days, and Dunn Joyce would bo os if he never 
hut one step from death, forced to look it in $ had been born. “And yet,” bis eyes gathering 
the face; that was the day when it behooved J a stern, inward look, “I used to try to do right.” 
her to be real. If she loved him, and knew it * The jury were in their place now with a 
but now, when he was in danger; or even if it I shuffling of feet; “how pale the foreman grew 
were only that she thought him inuocent when ; when he rosp to speak, clearing his throat— 
all had turned against him, lier place was by ; why, what else could he say?*’ 
the dock; and by God’s rule of the fitting and J “Guilty!” 

Vol. XLVI II —7 
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‘‘Poor little Barby!” 

“The prisoner leaned forward,” said the 
newspaper before quoted, “during the rendi¬ 
tion of the verdict, catching the rail of the dock 
with both hands, watching intently a woman 
who sat with her face concealed near him, his 
wife, we understand. Ue showed no sign of 
emotion until she looked up at him. Then he 
changed his position, and was observed to heave 
a slow, heavy sigh.” 

When Dunn saw her look, a dull certainty 
came to him; for the first time, now, when it 
was forever too late. 

« “It might have been! It is not all for Rich¬ 
ard’s sake,” he thought. 


^ The judge had been talking for some mo* 
$ ments to him unheard. If there had been a 
< time when they waited for him to'speak, it was 
\ gone by, he had not heeded it. “I used to try 
i; to do right,” Baid Dunn to himself, vaguely ; his 
•> mind going back to God only knows when, and 
\ staring out of the dirty, square window at the 
i patch of drifting sky, thinking that God, was 

£ there, after all, and could see- 

\ “And there be hung by the neck until you 

5 are dead,” said Judge C-, concluding. 

ji That was the end of it—all. The end of it— 
5 yes. He waited a moment with his eyes closed, 
$ and then turned and motioned to the officer to 
i lead him out. (to be concluded.) 


WILL’S ORANGE-FLOWERS. 


BY EDITH M. CLARE. 


She opened the letter too quickly, 

Not knowing theso bud* wore there, 
And out fell tho snowy-leaved shower— 
These blossoms of beauty rare. 

Our forests are robed &o gayly, 

With hues of tropic dye; 

But ’twas the hectic of decay— 

For Autumn pusseth by. 

Far away, on a sunny island, 

Whore hostile flags stream out; 

Where an army in sullen silence, 

Guards all the coast about, 

A soldier gathered these blossoms, 
Thinking of home as he sent 
O'er the sea his fragile treasure, 

W’ith loving message blent. 

Oh! his bronzed choek glowed the deeper, 
And his blue eye grew so dim, 

For he thought of brown-haired Maggie 
Waiting and watching for him—- 


For him awaiting and praying, 

Iler soldier leal and true; 

. Following, through fields of-carnage, 

The red, and white, and blue. 

Some time, when the war is onded, 

Tho sword returned to its sheath. 

She'll stand by his side, little Maggie, 
Wearing Will’s orange-flower wreath. 

Till then to wait she is willing; 

But if God should take her Will; 

Poor Mnggie ’ll say, through her weeping, 
“God bless our country still I” 

Ah! there’s many a Maggie among us; 

Some waiting for Will to conn>; 

Aud some—oh! the sorrow and darkness— 
Mourn in a desolate home. 

Some time, in God’s beautiful justice, 

With Heavenly love replete, 

Somewhere, in bright sunshine and gladness, 
These Wills aud Maggies shall meet. 


YOUTH’S DREAMLAND. 

BT EDWIN R. MARTIN. 


Our days are slipping by; 

Their sandaled tread falls heedless on the oat, 
Yet hero and there some landmarks will appear, 
To catch the casual eye. 

Life leeks so bright and fair 
To yonng hearts in its amaranthine bowers; 

A Summer day, with birds, tnd bees, and flowers, 
And sunshiue everywhere. 

The streamlet in the vale, 

Whose dewy lips caress the lily’s cheek, 

Seems in soft lullaby* to speak, 

Soothing tbs wind’s low wpH. 

The pale white eland that smiles 
Along its pathwof in the upper deeps, 


. Is but a fairy bark, within which sleeps 

< Some queen of Heavenly isles. , 

' Night holds her rich levee, 

>, And sends us messages#pon the dew; 

£ The stars that glisten In the vault of blue, 

s , Sweet angel eyes may be. 

n Oh! brilliant youthful dreams! 

£ Oh 1 world of beauty to unpracticed eye*! 

I Thou art more lovely than the star-lit skies, 

i With all their silver beam*. 

| Let hope still linger bright 

> Amid the tempest* on life’s stormy sea; 

| Our boat will weigh its anchor soon, and ws 
f Bid last adisa to-night 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT 


Tom Rensford had ruled everything that ^ the hours which the world and some passing 
came near him, from the time he could lisp ^ amusement did not fill; and I pitied her for the 
broken syllables enough to announce his sove- bitter experiences which lay before her. * 

reign will to his mother, who seemed inclined \ • “I wouldn’t for an empire have married one 
to make amends for having been unnecessarily : of your brilliant, showy women, such as a man 
strict with her elder children, by completely l likes to flirt with,” said Tom, when ho had sum* 
spoiling this youngest fledgling. s med up his opinions in a brilliant period, which 

A pleasant fellow, when he had his own way, $ made me pity more and more the darling littlt 
was Tom; a favorite in society, and, I grieve to s wife. 

say, an arrant flirt, so perfect in the accom- $ Not that I feared she would have to submit 
plishnient, owing to the assiduity with which 5 to any absolute wrong—but Tom would flirt; he 
he had improved his natural gifts in that line, ^ would go on in his old selfish, careless, easy 
that it was as marvelous to witness his perform- \ way, and I understood how it would be possible 
ances as those of a conjurer. $ for such conduct to wear peace and youth out 

Tom was tired of a bachelor life, and while J of a woman’s heaTt, as effectually as if there 
the idea was fresh in his mind of having a home J were some actual blow Btruck at her happiness; 
of his own. kept in perfect order by a pretty ; which would overwhelm it in one dark chaos, 
little fairy, who would worship and reverence $ So I went home to luncheon with Tom, think- 
him as a superior being, he wooed aud won his $ ing of all those things, and was duly presented 
ideal, after a brief courtship, which was as pretty 5 to his wife. j 

as possible; for, when Tom was in the humor. > She was, in truth, a sweet little creature— 
nobody could make a more charming gallant or jj that just expressed it Small and delicate, with 
companion. J winning manners—not gay, but cheerful and 

I did not reach town until some weeks after j bright, giving to her house that indescribable 
Tom and his bride had returned from the in- ^ air of home which so few dwellings possess, 

evitable honeymoon trip, and were comfortably J evidently quite devoted to Tom, and yet-i 

established in their little gem of a house, where J Before we had done luncheon, I had ceased to 
you may be sure there was everything for Tom’s > have any fears for her future, and began to 
convenience, while he might*be in the mood for j think it possible that my friend had yet to learil 
staying at home. j several lessons wbioli I had always wanted to 

44 1 have not married from any exaggerated 
passion,” Tom said to ifoe, when we met and 
were talking matters ov^r. 44 My wife is the 
darlingest little thing in the world! No petti-1 based my opinion; yet I declare that, after that 
coat government for me—no sour looks if I \ first interview, I never pitied the fragile, deli- 
happen to glance at another woman. I intend * cate-looking creature, and waited quietly to see 
to be an example to all husbands, present and \ her prove herself a consummate general when 
to come.” $ the moment arrived for a decisive marshaling 

I knew before what his ideas in regard to*^ of her forces, 
matrimony were, but he took the pains to en- \ It was before the days of “Lady Audley’i 
large considerably uporf them, and I thought to J Secret,” so one did not suspect every golden- 
myself what a patient BlaVe his darling of a wife > haired woman of having several spare husbands 
would become. ^hidden in old wells; but there were certain 

My fancy went forward to the lonely evenings \ signs in the fhee of Blossom—that was what 
that would overtake her before six months had * Tom called her — which I never yet saw fail ns 
gone; the bitter knowledge which must come, if i; an index of character, and which, if they proved 
she hod any soul at all, that her husband looked s true, would hinder the possibility of her ever 
upon her at something to nestle contentedly in \ being flung aside, os is the fate of so many bios* 
the outer folds of his heart, to make pleasant > soms held for a season with such tender cars* , 


sec him taught—being my very particular friend, 
of course I enjoyed the idea all the more. 

I really cannot tell you on what grounds I 
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She was so slight and fragile that she would 
have almost had the appearance of ill health, 
only there was nothing bony about her; and 
the paleness of her cheeks seemed to go as na¬ 
turally with the spiritual pnrity of her face as 
the untinged whiteness of a lily. 

When the features were in ropese the small 
mouth shut together so firmly; the eyelids 
drooped over the soft, watchful eyes that were, 
oh! so beautifully sly; and when she took your 
hand, the slender fingers met across yours in a 
firm, nervous pressure, which did not coincide 
at all with the first idea of fragility which her 
appearanoe gave. 

Slight signs, you will say—watch for yourself, 
that’s all. There were two others—her voice, 
usually, was a weak, almost shrill soprano; but 
when she talked seriously, it would sink to a 
contralto key, that showed the other woman, 
the spirit inside, awake and alert; and when¬ 
ever she sat silent and thoughtful, the toe of 
her slipper was pressed as hard and firmly on 
the carpet as if she were crushing something 
under it, and never would lift it till there was 
no life left in her enemy. 

Tom was having his own way completely, as 
he always had it—of that he was perfectly cer¬ 
tain, and I am suro it seemed apparent enough. 

Only among the cold meat sauces Tom did 
not find a hot, diabolical East Indian compound, 
with which he was fond of running the coats of 
his stomach, and he said, 

“Touch the bell, Blossom, that stupid man 

has forgotten the-” (really, I cannot attempt 

to spell the name.)' 

“Oh, Tom!*’ said Blossom, in her childish 
tones, “please don’t eat it. I am sure you will 
get burned up with it some day/’ 

Tom laughed, and she appealed to me; but, 
of course, Tom had his own way, and Blossom 
rang the band-bell like an obedient little fairy 
as she was, and gave the order herself in buck 
a sweet, pretty voice, that it must have been a 
pleasure, I am sure, to be her servant* 

“You may just bring the whole bottle, Wil¬ 
liam,” she said. “I know it is not so good 
poured into a cruet,” she added, to Tom; “for 
I have heard uncle James say so.” 

And Tom called her a thoughtful little witch, 
and looked at me te envy him for possessing 
such a treasure. 

The bottle was brought in, and Mrs. Rensford 
took it from the servant’s hand, asking, 

“Haven’t you made a mistake?” 

While she was examining the label in her pos¬ 
session for that dear, old Tom, he was saying to 
me, 


“It is the most wonderful sauce imaginable— 
that is the only bottle I could find; and I don't 
suppose I could get another short of Calcutta. 
Fred Norris brought it to me; you only want a 
few drops—it's heavenly.” 

“It’s dreadful stuff,” cried Blossom; “and 
I’m sure you’ll say so. Tom, dear, give me one 
nice mouthful of the pate with it on—I want te 
mjike a face.” 

“Oh, ho! so you give in, that my way must 
be best,” said Tom. 

“As if I was likely to think anything else,” 
laughed Blossom; “it’s too much trouble te 
think for myself.” 

She gave one of her ecstatic little shakes; 
the next thing was a scream—a crash—the 
bottle had fallen from her hand, and the red 
liquid was distilling slowly over the white table¬ 
cloth and velvet carpet. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom!” she moaned. “You’llnever 
forgive me. Oh! I’d rather have out my hand 
off!” 

She was almost crying; she made such an 
abominable fuss that Tom could do nothing but 
soothe her, declare it was no matter, and kiss 
her, so that she might be sure he was not angry. 

I should have thought it all real enough, only 
a little foolish, and decided that she was a 
baby; but I caught one glimpse of her eyes 
over Tom’s shoulder—there was premeditated 
destruction of bottles in them, if ever I saw it 
in any eyes! 

I ate my. luncheon, smoked a segar, heard 
Blossom sing; and before I went away, Tom 
found an opportunity to tell me again he had 
married just as he had always determined to; 
and I departed, ohuckling, as we always must, 
when we know that our friends are going to 
pay up for all past sins, with the instrument of 
retribution, the most innocent appearing thing 
in the world, selected to aid their comfort. 

So, for a few months, matters went on very 
brightly; Tom made an attentive husband while 
the romance lasted; but I did not forget te 
watch the pair any the less. 

Before spring, Tom was beginning to take up 
his old habits again, and I doubt if Blossom 
either coaxed or pouted, “Bhe was such a good, 
yielding little thing.” # 

About that time, a dashing widow from Mon* 
treal began making a brief sensation in society 
—a brilliant creaturo, with coquetry enough, 
derived from French ancestresses, to have been 
sufficient for a half-dosen women. 

I remember the first time Rensford met her. 
It was at a great ball, given for the benefit of 
some association or other, gotten up by a set of 
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fashionable women, who liked to work for these < band to march unmolested through his country, 
charities in an agreaable manner. •' waiting patiently until they reached the precise 

Madam was waltzing, and it really made one $ spot where not one could escape from the am- 
dizzy to watch her as she spun round in the £ bush he had ready for them, 
arms of a dashing young officer who couldn’t ^ Ton#and the widow rode—Tom and the widow 
dance at all, According to Tom’s verdict. % drove; he waltzed with her, and leaned over 

“A splendid woman!” Tom said, and he left ; her at the opera, and she listened to his pretty 
Blossom to my tender mercies, while he went £ speeches, and looked in his face with her elo- 
off to obtain an introduction to this dark-eyed { quent black eyes, and cared no more for him 
divinity. j than she did for one of the red camelias in her 

It was the first time since their marriago that \ hair, only she *liked to drag him about at her 
he had indulged in any open, downright flirta- \ chariot-wheels, in the hope that she was annoy- 
tion, and I watched Blossom all the evening to i ing somebody. 

see how she would take it. ? Toward the last, Blossom was so meek and 

Very quietly, indeed; but before the night was ; quiet that the black-eyed one treated her with 
over, I saw that, however pleasantly she might \ a sort of patronizing indifference, very much as 
be talking, her mouth would settle into the firm, j if she were a child who could be frowned into 
hard lines; and those restless eyes, with their \ proper behavior. But she hardly found that a 
wonderful faculty of seeing everything from j safe performance, for before long Blossom was 
under the downcast lashes, never once lost sight \ sure to find some quiet way of stinging her, but 
of the pair who were flirting in a sufficiently J so artlessly, in such an unintentional manner, 
marked manner to make people say, } that even those who enjoyed it only thought 

“Tom Rensford has gone back to his old | she Btumbled on the revenge by accident, and 
habits; I thought marriage wouldn’t cure him! j would have been frightened out of her little 
I wonder how his wife likes it; she looks too \ wits if she had known what she was saying, 
meek to complain.” I only wanted to give you the end of the 

I am sure Blossom must have overheard simi- \ affair, so I may spare myself the trouble of re- 
lar observations herself, for I did several times ■ lating any more details of how it went on day 
when I was standing near her; but whatever £ after day. 

she heard, or whatever she saw, Blossom made % We were all at one of Mrs. Foster’s dreadful 
no sign. .jjams, and Tom and the widow had performed 

And driving home, when Tom was wondering \ rather worse than usual. I made up my mind 
if Blossom would pout a little, and require to i that, cold-blooded as I knew she was, if the 
be broken into this sort of thing, and prepared • affair went on much longer, she would get hcr- 
to be very cross if she said a word on account, $ self more abused from her reoklcssncss than 
perhaps, of some little conscientious pangs. ; other women, from being weak enough to in- 
But Bhe agreeably surprised him by chatting ns > dulge in real feelings in what begins as a mere 
pleasantly as possible over the events of the < flirtation. 

evening, neither avoiding nor forcing in the j, Tom was putting her cloak on for her at the 
black-eyed Canadian’s name. Tom wan fairly \ door of the dressing-room, and I heard him ask 
puzzled, and did not know at all what to make | her if she would be at Mrs. Plain’s concert tho 
of a proceeding so novel to him in feminine t next night. First she thought not—then she 
tactics. s was undecided; and at last he begged her to let 

That night broke the ice, and Tom plunged > him know before the time came, for he should 
ever head and ears into a sea of flirtation that % not go unless she did. 

fairly made the most accustomed marvel. ; “Oh! you will have to go to wait on your 

The Canadian was a good deal admired by ;• wife,” said she. 
the men, the chief reason, probably, which made \ “You know I will not stir except for the 
Tom so much in earnest; and though her man- •• pleasure of seeing you,” he answered, 
ners and daring ^speeches caused her to be $ “But I can’t let you call on me to-morrow,” 
dreadfully canvassed and criticised by tho ■. returned the widow; “ray husband’s old uncle 
women, she was well received in society, thanksis in town, and I have to devote the day to 
to the standing of the relatives whom she was' him.” 

▼kiting. ^ “But you might write to me-” 

Blossom bore it like an angel, people said. I j> “You most impudent of men!” 
thought she suffered things to go on very much $ “Only a line—it would make me so happy to 
as a wily old Indian chief might allow a reckless ' have such a souvenir to cherish.” 
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Then a great deal more nonsense, and at last; She had got close to the widow—she had 
the widow said, s been unusually cordial in her greeting. I saw 

“If I do go, 111 send you a bouquet of violets, jj the Canadian look round in surprise at not 
that can’t make your wife jealous, flowers are t; seeing Tom; then her eyes fell on the bunch 
so innocent.” • s of violets, and the queerest mingling of per- 

Somebody slipped by me and entered the i| plexity and rage shot into her eyes that I ever 
dressing-room at the other door—it was Bios- jj witnessed. 

som. I waited tranquilly; I saw her face, and £ “I have a message for you,” said Blossom, 
I knew the pair had reached her red Indian } in her childish way, “but I must whisper it.” 
ambush at last. ^ She bent over the widow, and in a whisper 

The next day I called at the house on some £ that would have done credit to Rachel, for it 
business errand for Tom, and as I went up the $ was distinctly audible to the whole group; 
steps, a bright-looking Italian boy was leaving \ though you would have sworn she supposed it 
a bunch of violets with the servant—but it was s only reached the ear for which it was meant, 
not the man—an old woman who had been with £ meek little Blossom said, 

Blossom for years was at the door. t “Tom got your violets, dear madam, and 1 

Tom was out; I went into the library and j! told him he was a monster for breaking his 
wrote a note. While $*sat there in walked Bios- ^ word and not coming when you let him know, 
som, and in her hand was the bunch of violets, t as you promised, if you decided to be here. 

I only wanted to know if the old woman at s But he would not give up a horrid whist party, 
the door was a chance; and I asked Blossom if 5 and he said I must wear the violets. Husband 
I might send William, the man, on an errand. \ and wife should share alike, he vowed, and 
“So sorry,” said Blossom, sweetly, “but I < these were to be my part of your pleasant flir- 
gave William a holiday. Tom was going to be S tation, which, I dare say, has amused you a* 
out and woi/Pdn’t want him, and so my old Lucy i much as it has us.” 

has been doing his-work.” \ Everybody heard; but it was so innocently 

I went away grave as a judge, and while I was \ done, that I can give you no idea of the effect, 
eating my dinner, there came a note from Tom. \ I verily believe some of the people only thought 
Would I call and take Blossom to the con- \ Tom had been boasting about his conquest, and 
cert? He didn’t want to go; there was a pri- \ she was fool enough to be pleased, 
vate card-supper at the club. If I would be * As for the widow—she did not break a blood- 
good-natured he should be greatly obliged. $ vessel, but she must have been very near it. 

Of course, I called at the house, talked awhile $ She tried to laugh, to stammer out something; 
with Tom; and as he told me everything, he told £ but the blow had been too sudden and too 
me without the slightest hesitation the reason s dreadful. I am sure her head whirled so that 
he did not go to the concert—the widow would $ she saw a whole garden of violets instead of 
not be there. j; the one little bunch nestled among those golden 

Down came Blossom wrapped in her white > curU. I knew it was all over with Tom—she 
opera cloak, and off we drove. It was late i; had a most horrible temper; she would never 
when we got into the rooms; there was a pause •! allow an explanation, and would hate him to 
in the music, and people were walking about $ her dying day, believing that he had been mak- 
and talking, with the feeling of relief they ex- !; ing a dupe of her, and that he bad laughed the 
pcrience when the^ have been forced to keep ) matter over with his wife from the first, 
their tongues still for an hour. £ The next day I went into an exhibition of 

Blossom looked like a little dove in her \ paintings which was just opened, and Tom Rena- 
charming dress; but I nearly died when I saw ^ ford overtook me at the door. There was a great 
that the only decoration in her hair was the $ crowd, and as wo moved along we came face 
bunch of violets the widow had sent Tom. $ to face with the widow, leaning on her uncle’s 
IVe promenaded, and did our share of being i; arm. 
agreeable; and before leng we stumbled on a J Tom stopped just beside h$r; she raised her 
little knot of people collected about the Cana- $ eyes and looked him full in the face, with no 
dian, who was tremendously gotten up, and t: more appearance of recognition than if he had 
really looked like a modern Cleopatra. ^ been a post. 

I knew Blossom was going to strike her grand $ “These stupid, vulgar New Yorkers,” said 
coup, and I waited as I would to have dis- i she, quietly, to her companion; “if one dances 
covered the denouement of one of Planche’s s with them at a ball, they have the impertinence 
comedettas. s to suppose they are one’s acquaintances hence- 
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forth. She passed on y and Tom stood turned c But once back in town, the experience of the 
to stone. v1 past had not made Tom any wiser in reality; 

There never was any chance for a reconcilia- ij and among the first evenings he went to see the 
tion; and somehow people began to talk so much ? new French company play, he met with his fate 
about the widow, that she took herself back to ? for the—I cannot pretend to tell you the number 
Montreal; and Blossom wore violets for a month $ of times. 

after, without Tom ever comprehending what? You remember Coralie Jussac—she was thd 
a horrible insolence they were. > one. People always said all sorts of dreadful 

You are by no means to suppose that my \ things about her, and, of course, for one reason 
gentleman was cured of his propensities for < that made her popular. The truth was, she did 
flirting. As yet he had not gained the slightest > not deserve the half they said; and there was 
inkling of Blossom’s character;. he no more a certain freshness and impulsiveness about her 
connected her with the widow's conduct than j which would have always left her with a great 
he did the man in the moon. '• deal more real good at her heart than was ever 

It was not long before some new affair drove $ possessed by three-quarters of her traducers. 
away the recollection of his anger. s This time Tom was terribly in earnest—more 

It was an odd dance she led him, yet never *; so than I had ever seen him; and I began te 
was there a flirtation which she did not break ? fear that Blossom would go down before the 
up—and her devices were Protean. ' storm. Mistress of diplomacy though she was. 

But when the next summer, at Saratoga, she $ I did not well see how she was going to make 
tried an entirely new “dodge,” and did the $ headway against this new rebellion from her 
martyr—the silent, uncomplaining martyr— j insecurely seated supremacy, 
with all the eloquence of a broken heart in | Tom gave charming suppers; and Coralie 
her face, and the women fairly sent Tom to 5 never refused to go. She took no presents, and 
Coventry, he began to open his eyes; and look- * treated his love-making quite as she did that of 
ing back on the past months, he saw Blossom $ the rest of the men about her—and I happen to 
in a new light, though even yet he could not \ know, that one and all had their troublo for 
realize the truth. s their pains, as the saying is. 

He tried to quarrel with her—it was useless. $ Whatever poor Coralie’s past might cover up, 
He reproached her for going about with such a $ she had left the ruins of a fresh young heart 
melancholy face, and trying to make people > lying somewhere in it; and whether she was 
think he abused her. Blossom was only inno- J governed by any newly formed principle or not, 
cently surprised—vowed she had been suffering there was the memory of the old love and the 
agonies from a neuralgic attack; and by way % old trouble to keep her from downright wicked- 
of setting matters right, went off and told two ij ness—and that is a great safeguard to a woman 
old tabbies that such was the case—for Toni; who possesses both sentiment and imagina- 
was afraid people would think she was unhappy; s tion. • 

and she would not have anybody suppose so for $ But Tom flung himself at her head or heart 
the world. $ with all the recklessness of his character. I 

It was impossible to quarrel with her—im- jj saw that after a time she began to separate him 
possible to circumvent her devices, or even > in her thoughts from the young fops or hardened 
catch her in them; but I don’t believe there was 5 libertines who crowded about her, determined, 
a woman flirted with Tom during that year, * at least, to have the* pleasure of ruining by theiT 
without paying dearly for it. He began to \ attentions jrhat little reputation she had, since 
shudder at the reputation he was getting; for j> they could meet with no other reward, 
his old relations came and talked to him, and ^ Tom ha<I the merit of being in earnest, and 
wrote to him reproving letter?; and yet, what $ there is a great deal in that, let me tell you. 
had Blossom to do with it all? Poor little ? I once heard one of the most renowned French 
Blossom was as gentle and affectionate as ever, $ roues of modern days, when asked for the secret 
petting him, giving way, and looking more $ of his successes, give the answer, 
fragile and delicate than ever, and yet. gradu- ^ “I was always in love myself!” * 
ally winding Master Tom up in the meshes of $ It is mean and pitiful enough, in all con- 
a web which would entangle him completely t; science, to acknowledge that one’s capability of 
before he discovered that, for once in his life, $ loving is a sort of kaleidoscope; but it is better 
he had met his match, and was being governed $ than being cold-blooded, or a poor miserable 
in the sanctuary of home, where his sway was > creature of vanity. 

to have been so absolute. £ And Tom was in earnest—ho began to make 
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himself ridiculous; and yet all ho had gained ; calmness reassured her. Then she declared, 
with Coralie was the feeling I have described. 5 frankly, that it was only Tom’s folly—she knew 
I think his own house was the only one where s it very well; he made love\to her as all men 
the matter was not beginning to be talked over; $ thought they had a right to—but madam might 
but between him and Blossom there had not \ believe- 

been the slightest allusion to the thing—and <: “I do,” interrupted Blossom, “and that is 
Tom was quite in doubt whether any rumors l why I have come to you. My husband has for- 
had reached her ears. j gotten himself so far as to write you a letter, 

I never felt it my duty to lecture him—thank < proposing an elopement-” 

you; I learned the folly of that, where my ^ “But he is mad!” 

friends are concerned, a great many years ago. \ “You will consent,” said Blossom. 

The consequence of my reticence was, ho did s “I? Never! I don’t wish to run away with 
not fight so shy of me; and what little good I i; any man—why should I?” 

could do I did. I don’t wish to take any credit J “You will answer his letter, and consent to 
to myself, the Lord knows. It was little enough, < fly with him; to go at once—on the steamer 
and very likely it would have been less if it had which sails to-morrow for Havana.” 
cost me much troable. v Coralie looked puzzled. 

About that time a man connected with one of 5 “But, promise to run away? Realty I don’t 
the daily journals, became offended with Coralie, \ care one bit for your husband, dear madam, 
and began lavishing the most horrible abuse on ' I will never make you unhappy. I will not sec 

her and her acting; and the poor creature was : him again. I have had no letter-” 

made really ill by it; and she Bent for me to < “No—it is in my pocket! Sit down and write 
coiqe and sec her. • wlint I wish, as briefly as you please.” 

I was sitting with her, and trying to propose j “But what an idea! I can t oblige you, dear 
some way of settling the matter, when a card J lady, in that particular way. I don’t want te 
was brought up, which Coralie read, and handed J run away with your husband.” 
to me, saying, ; “But I do!” said Blossom. 

“What can that mean?” < The whole plot dawned on the actress’ mind, 

* I read the following lines: ? and she screamed with delight. 

“A lady interested in you has just returned “I see it all—you will cure him! Oh! he 

from a visit to the editor of the Daily -. J cannot contend against such a general.” 

She has received from him an assurance that i| The two women sat there, and held a long 
ho was unaware of the attacks made upon you 'conversation; and I don’t know which enjoyed 
in his paper, and a pledge that they shall 5 it most—a great pleasure to poor Coralie to be 
eease at once. If this seems to you a favor, $ talked with freely, and as an equal, by a woman 
you can confer one in return, by granting the j of Blossom’s position, and a delicious novelty to 
writer an interview. • i the tactician to find herself able to see with her 

I recognized the hand, but was silent. Coralie $ own eyes what the wonderful arts and powers 
hade her servant show the lady up, and pushed < were which those queens of an hour discovered 
me into another room, though I heard the details < to rule men’s hearts. 

of the meeting a long time after. S That very evening Tom Rensford told Blossom 

Very boou the door opened, and in walked $ ho was obliged to go to Havana for a few weeks, 
the stranger, whom Coralio sprang forward to and that she could not accompany him. There 
receive with most exaggerated French protes- • were no tears from the model wife—she sub- 
tations of gratitude, and a hearty flood of tears • nutted as patiently as she had done to the rest 
—her visitor Was Tom Rensford's Blossom. \ of his caprices. 

“I do not know how to thank you, madam,” j I cannot pretend to tell you what he thought, 
laid Coralie, in her pretty, broken Euglish; j or how he felt. I dare say he neither thought 
“you give me back my courage—my life.” • nor felt at all. He had worked himself into one 
“Perhaps you can do something for me in \ of those frenzies in which a man never stops to 
return,” replied Blossom, pleasantly. < consider what he is about to sacrifice, neither 

“I would give you my right hand!” cried ; reflects nor cares; and the blacker the ruin in 
Coralie; “yes, my heart’s blood!” jj which he involved himself, the more madly he 

; “Then I will tell you who I am—you will \ plunged into it. 

uhderstand matters at once. I am Mrs. liens- \ The steamer was to have sailed at noon. It 
ford.” ; was detained by a telegram from Washington, 

Coralie was frightened at first. The lady’s s and would not leave until evening. 
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Tom had not seen Coralie since he received 
the hurried answer she wrote to his mad letter, 
which he, perhaps, never expected would have 
met such a respouse. 

The boat was under weigh. He stood on 
deck looking back at the city, for the first time 
realizing what an egregious idiot he had made 
ef himself, and reAdy to put a bullet through 
his ridiculous head. 

Coralie he had not seen; she was to meet him 
on the steamer; and when he went down to her 
state-room, she thrust a paper out, on which 
was written, 

“I cannot see you yet; leave me to myself 
till the boat is out of 6ight of land.” 

He paced up and down the deck in the twi¬ 
light, and drove himself nearly mad with his 
own reflections. Eloping was by no means 
the pleasant thing he had thought it—why ho 
should be ruined! This little trip could never 
be kept a secret—ruined, and for what? llo 
began to think of Blossom—his poor, ill-treated 
wife. It seemed to him that he had never loved 
any woman as he did that patient, child-like 
creature. 

If he could only recall the last two days! 
Well, it was of no use to lament now. He 
stamped up and down with feverish anxiety, 
while other people were disappearing, one by 
one, overtaken by the first clutch of sea-sickness. 
After awhile he could bear his own reflections 
no longer; the deck was deserted by this time, 
for a fine rain had begun to fall, and driven oif 
those whom incipient nausea had not taken be¬ 
fore—and Tom turned to follow their example. 
He saw Coralie coming toward him—he recog¬ 
nized her cloak. He went forward to meet her, 
saying, drearily enough, 

“You mustn't stay here—it rains bard. I 
dare say you wish yourself back on shore. 
Well, watery journics are silly things.” 

“I don’t miud the rain, and I expect to enjoy 
this trip very much. It was nico of you to 
prepare me such a surprise.” 


That voice—that- He had no time to b« 

dramatic; the lady turned—it was Blossom. 

“Tom,” said she, gently, “I have been 
watching you for the last half-hour. I think 
you had begun to realize the punishment you 
had prepared for yourself.” 

“ How came you here—what does this mean ?” 

“That you and I are going to Havana, as a 
husband and wife may very properly do. Now, 
Tom, just listen to me, and don’t speak; we can 
settle our future lives in a very few words. 
You have thought me a baby, to be played with 
and stood aside when you wece not in the humor. * 
I am, on the contrary, a woman, strong to feel, 
and quite your equal in intellect. You can see 
what your passion for excitement has brought 
you to-” 

“Oh! Blossom, Blossom!” 

“You may now decide whether you will be 
in truth my husband; whether you will prove 
yourself worthy of my forgiveness, or I shall 
go back to New Y'ork on that pilot boat you see 
yonder, and before you return, shall have taken 
measures to freo myself from you. Look back 
on the past year, Tom!” 

The rain was falling faster. Torn was wet, 
sea-sick, and miserable—and there he Bhivered 
out ample confession. 

Tom was very ill during the trip. Blossom 
showed him another note from Coralie, telling 
him she.had only laughed at him all the while. 

They made the voyage, staid several weeks 
in Havana, and then returned. People gos¬ 
siped, but never knew the truth. 

Blossom and Tom moved into the country 
when Bpring came; and they remained there 
for several years. The last visit I paid them, 
Tom was meekly dangling his youngest baby in 
his arms, looking fat, easy, and happy; and his 
Blossom showed by the dinner she marshaled, 
that she preserved her powers as a general. 

The truth is, he doesn’t dare say his soul is 
his own, and is only too grateful for baiug 
governed. 
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As in the lone desert the wanderer torn* • 

His languid eyes t > where tbo date-tree tells ^ 

Of good, green herbage, and of crystal wells, % 

Where lie may quench the firo that ip him burns; > 
Where for the time ho may forget his pain, L 

And rb»c refreshed to tread the waste again; { 

Bo in the future thcro may come a day, \ 

When may the cares of life thy mind annoy; $ 

Sorrow may spring whero thou V*dst looked for Joy. * 


Or dear friends called hy Providence away; 

Or the gav fibrioa which thy hopes have reared, 
Like the false mirage, may have disappeared. 

A green spot in the desert then may pmvo 
This book to thee. Kacli sacred page shall tell 
Some name—some honor'd name. n ' i ueil- 

And teem with works of friendship and of love. 

May the perusal oft thy woes lie guile. 

And light op tears of sadness with a smile. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Away from his home, in the depths of a forest 
that, to him, seemed vast as the world itself, 
Albert, the idiot boy, wandered alone with his 
dog, Wasp. Tlic gentle witling had traveled on 
and on, following the dog with such calm pa¬ 
tience as a Christian feels under the guide of a 
pure religious faith. He had but one hope, and 
no fear. Where Wasp took the guidanoe all must 
go well. Hitherto their path had led them from 
hamlet to hamlet, where a crust of bread and a 
©up of milk were never withheld at the cotter’s 
door; but now they had followed a bridle-path, 
which seemed to lead into interminable woods, 
and the slender boy grew faint with hunger; 
his feet stumbled and faltered with fatigue; his 
eyes were heavy, and at last filled with tears. 

Wasp looked in his face with almost human 
intelligence. He ran up and down the path 
briskly, as if to say, “It is only a little farther; 
keep up courage.” 

But Albert had, done his best—fatigue and 
hunger took away his strength. He faltered, 
reeled, and attempted to sit down on a frag¬ 
ment of stone that broke tho turf where he 
stood. But Wasp darted upon him and seized 
his tunic, dragged him toward a boulder of 
stone, tangled up with the roots of an old oak, 
from under which the waters of a spring gushed 
with pleasant murmurs. 

Albert was athirst, for he had tasted no drink 
that day, nor food during that time. Kneeling 
down, he refreshed himself, while the dog lap¬ 
ped the silvery coolness a little lower down, 
keeping his soft, honest eyes on the idiot ns he 
drank. When his thirst was assuaged, the boy 
looked -around for some bank or mound on 
which to rest himself. Wasp ran eagerly for¬ 
ward, as if understanding his gentle master’s 
wish; and when Albert sunk upon a heap of 
grassy earth a little refreshed, but still weak 
and spiritless, the delighted animal began to 
leap around him, barking forth such encourage¬ 
ment as a human being might have given. 

The idiot boy gave way utterly, his head 
sunk slowly on his breast, his eyes closed, and 
directly he settled down into a slumber so pro- 
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\ found that it seemed like death. Wasp ceased 
J his gambols, aad stood looking on that pale fabe 
\ with almost human wistfulness. The pinched 
\ features were so painfully white that all life 
| seemed frozen out of them. The dog at last 
; broke into a pitiful whine, and creeping close 
^ to the exhausted boy, softly licked his lips. Ne 
$ response was given—scarcely a breath stimd 
} the pallor of those lips. 

n All at once the dog sprang off the bank and 
; darted into the woods, careering through under- 
5 brush and ferns like a mad creature. Then his 

s 

J pace slackened, the eager look in his eyes grew 
j; cunning aud thoughtful. He sought a thicket, 
$ and creeping under the clustering leaves, lay 
$ motionless, but with a fiery gleam of tho eyes 
s brightening through the leaves. As he lay wait- 
$ ing thus, a very young fawn came across an 
ji open glade searching for its mother. Wasp 
‘began to quiver all over; his fore paws were 
^ pressed eagerly into the soil, and his ears trem- 
J bled like the leaves around him. A bound, a 
' low, eager yelp, and the pretty fawn lay upon 
{the forest turf bleeding, and with a dull film 
i creeping over his beautiful eyes. Before it was 
v quite dead, Wasp seized his prey by the neck 
j and dragged it toward the spot where Albert 
\ lay, pausing now and then to give out short, 
<joyous barks. At last, ho dragged the littW 
j animal close to the bank where Albert still 
] slept, and, frantic with a consciousness of sue- 
\ cess, began to pull at the idiot’s garments with 
5 his teeth, and yelp put his triumph. 

J All this was insufficient. The boy slept on 
} utterly exhausted, and scarcely breathing; the 
5 dog lay down whining piteously. His eyes 
j turned from the dead fawn to the scarcely more 
j life-like form of his master, as if something like 
* reason were struggling in his nature. Again 
t he sprang up, seized tho lad’s tunic with teeth 
and paws, and Bhook it violently. 

Albert was partially aroused by ihis. Press- 
\ ing both his trembling hands on the earth, ho 
5 half lifted himself up and cast a dreamy look 
S around. The dead fawn gave him no suggestion 
i of food; ho fell back faint and trembling, 
s Wasp made qp farther effort to arouse him, 
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but darted off along a forest-path which instinct 5 both at morning and eventide. Some of the no- 
told him must lead to some habitation. For a ] blest forest trees in old England were gronped 
mile or more, this forest-path ran along the j on the promontory, and sheltered the tower, 
margin of a small river, one of those bright, { which bad a heavily sculptured portal, and was 
sparkling streams that make a riot of silvery \ lighted by many a narrow window looking out 
noises as they pass along. In high conrage \ upon the forest glades and down upon the 
Wasp trotted onward, too earnest in his pur- | water. Some of these windows were enriched 
pose for any side issues, to which overtame £ with stained glass; and, where the finest view 
birds and venturesome hares were constantly i could he obtained, three windows were thrown 
tempting him. If anxiety and distress ever \ together and opened on a stone balcony, over 
did rest in^ the eyes of a dumb animal, Wasp J which a great bough from one of the oakB 
experienced these feelings to a wonderful ex- \ stretched itself like a living banner. There 
tent. But nothing presented itself to give hope ^ was no appearance of neglect or decay around 
of relief for the master he had left behind. | the tower. Solitary as it was, an air of chee*- 
Trne, the narrow path widened into a bridle- $ fulness pervaded it*, fbr the sunlight came in 
road, and occasionally Wasp sniffed at a hoof-$ upon it in long, pleasant gleams; the tuif 
mark on the turf with more than canine saga- s around it was thick with flowers; and a thou- 
dty. He was now on the very outskirts of the \ sand wild-birds were singing cheerily to the soft 
forest. Hawthorn hedges and wild vines trailed J chime of dancing waves and rustling leaves, 
along the river’s bank, garlanding it with s But other signs of life soon became visible to 
shadows of trembling green. More than once ij the sharp eyes of little Wasp. While the evening 
the dog broke through this tangled under- ^ shadows were softly lengthening themselves on 
growth, and looked up and down the stream, \ the grass, the window which opened on the 
but no human habitation was near; and after a > balcony was unclosed, and Maud Chichester 
prolonged search he trotted into the path again, s stepped out. She leaned over the stone balus- 
A third time he forced a passage to tho brink ’ trade, and looked eagerly down a bridle-path 
of the stream, and saw a tiny boat lying close $ that wound along the margin of the river. A 
to the shore, with an awning of crimson silk \ shade of disappointment came to her face when 
and cushioned seats. Wasp made a great leap $ she saw nothing but a deer stalking across it, 
over thickets and brambles back to the bridle- > moving quietly toward his covert for tho night, 
path, and raced forward like a comet. Now s Still some vague expectation that had brought 
the river took a series of serpentine wander- \ her to the window kept possession of her. She 
ings, shooting in and out through rocks and > settled down upon one knee, and, resting her 
rough grounds that broke up that portion of s hand upon the balnstrade, watched the path 
the forest into picturesque beauty. All at once ij with wistful anxiety. The bark of a dog, wild, 
a sudden curve of the stream brought him in $ exuberant, and ringing, brought her to her feet, 
view of the hunting-lodge, which Edward had < An exclamation, half terror, half surprise, trem- 
so cordially resigned to his kinsman and fa -> bled on her lips. Wasp landed beneath the 
vorite. It is impossible to imagine a more lovely £ balcony with a great outcry, and, making a wild 
spot than that wild neok of forest, glade, and £ series of leaps, absolutely landed on the stone- 
water, which the lodge decupled. The waves $ work at her feet. Hero he growled and whined, 
of that bright, restless stream were limpid s and begged piteously with his almost soul-lit 
and broken up with active, jubilant motion, s eyes, for help. 

which turned the sunshine into dancing silver > Struck with astonishment by his presence, 
whenever a gleam fell on them through the 5 Maud stood looking down upon him almost in 
leafage of the forest trees. In and out the s terror. How came the dog so far from his 
river wound its way, sending a thousand va- > home? Had the old yeoman followed her so 
grant flashes of silver through the rich green, i close? The thought filled her with dread. Sho 
till it curved like a berw around one of the most -J would have given worlds to question that dumb 
beautiful promontories that ever completed a $ creature; but could only look with a frightened 
miniature sketch of Paradise. On this pro- s stare idto his eyes, and repeat again aud again, 
montory stood the lodge, which was built of $ “Wasp, why—why, Wasp, have you funnel 
gray stone, and consisted of a broad, square i; mo out? Poor fellow! poor fellow! how glad 
tower, battlemented at the top, and looming 5 he is.” 

just high enough to cast its shadow across the J Wasp recognized these words with a dumb 
belt of sparkling waters which almost sur- look of appeal, and a whine that went to her 
rounded it, quieting them into strange sadness % heart. 
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44 Wasp, Wasp—are you hurt, or do you want < 44 1—I din’t—Wasp knew!” " 

Borne thing?” The dog seised her tunic of $ 44 Poor lad! Poor lad! And you are almost 
crimson silk with his teeth, and attempted to ^ starved ?” 

draw her through the window. She followed i» 44 Yes, I want something to eat—but after 
him at once, snatched her mantaline from the i; Wasp. I found haws and blackberries—he had 
back of a chair, and went out through the great * nothing. But how strong he is—how he barks; 
stone hall, sure that something painful hAd j give the bread to him.” 

happened. Away rushed Wasp on a sharp \ Maud was attempting to feed the poor boy 
run, which baffled all her attempts to keep up < with some crumbs of white bread soaked in 
with him. He never went quite out of sight, <> wine, but he resisted with considerable force, 
but returned again and again to make sure that \ 44 No, no! give it to Wasp! He had no ber- 

she followed. <ries!” 

At last Maud came suddenly upon the form { Maud flung a fragment of bread to the dog, 
of poor Albert, lying prone and deathly on the $ who caught it eagerly; then Albert seised upon 
earth. His sunken eyes, and the blue shadows «! the crust, tearing it with his hands, and casting 
that had settled around that innocent mouth $ a fragment to the dog, as he devoured his own 
frightened her. She stooped down and touohed j; portion ferociously. 

the pale hand. It was then inert, but not cold. $ 44 Nay, you must not eat so much or so fast; 

Maud began to understand the strait into whioh \ it will harm you,” said Maud, gently, 
the poor witling had fallen. He must have \ 44 1 will—I am hungry l Give me more!” was 

wandered away, miles and miles, with his dog, \ the famished reply, 
and oppressed with hunger and fatigue, had $ 44 Nay, boy, not yet. Wait a little.” 

laid down to die. She knelt down, lifted the l 44 But I will have morel” 

pale head between her hands, and, kissing it i 4 4 Then Wasp will have none; see how he begs 

tenderly, laid it back on the turf again; and \ for it?” said Maud, with generous art. 
motioning Wasp to remain behind, hurried back j “ What, Wasp! Poor old fellow! Here it is!” 
to the lodge. | The lad tore the crust from between his very 

When Maud came baok again, two men and \ teeth, and, closing his eyes, flung it to' his 
a woman followed her. The first carried a | faithful companion, who received it with a 
basket filled with bread and wine. The two $ bound in the air and yelp of hungry delight, 

men were strong and stalwart fellows, to whose { Albert tried to laugh in chorus; still his 

powerful strength the light form of the idiot $ hunger was but partially appeased, and, instead 
boy was nothing. ij 0 f smiles, great tears ran down his cheeks. 

Regardlees of her silken tunic, Maud sat $ 44 My poor lad,” whispered Maud, bending 
down upon the turf, and again lifted Albert’s s over him, 44 wait a little, and you shall both 
head to her lap. Taking a crystal flask from > have plenty. Can you sit up, Albert ?” 
the basket, she forced those pale lips asunder, $ The lad struggled to a sitting posture, and 
and poured some of the wine down the poor v folding his hands, began to look about with a 
witling's throat. $ vague questioning gaze. “Only trees?” he rnur- 

At first the lad could not swallow, and the $ mured. “Do you live with the birds, or down 
drops trickled slowly from his lips, turning this $ below with the dead? I should like them, only 
pallor to a blood red. But Maud persevered, they leap away, and give us nothing to eat.” 
and directly the delicato white throat began to j “My dear Albert, I have a pretty home close 
stir with life; the boy opened bis soft, blue eyes ^ by, where you shall have plenty to eat, and the 
with sudden animation, recognized Mnud, and \ birds will sing to you all day long.” 
closed them again with a heavenly smile beam- jj 44 May I go there?” asked the lad, brightening, 
ing over his face. *: 44 Indeed, you may.” 

“Albert, my poor boy, tell me, if you can, § “And Wasp?” 
how this happened?” she said, kissing that beau- s “Surely; is he not my old friend as well as 
tiful face again and again. s yours?” 

His eyes opened once more wide and innocent $ 44 Come, Wasp, como; we shall have plenty to 

as an infant’s. j: eat, and—and birds to sing, and-” 

“ It was Wasp, he brought me. Oh ! a famous $ The poor witling attempted to stand up, but 
dog is our Wasp; ho knows nil about the whole $ he wavered, lost his balance, and fell back 
world. We talked it over under the larch- v again, gasping for breath, and fainted quite 
trees. Wasp and I set out together.” s away. 

“But how did you find the way hither ?” *' One of the servitors, at Maud’s command, 
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lifted the lad in his arms, and carried him along * “This,” said Maud, brightening triumphantly 
the bridle-path till they came in sight of the : under her husband’s well-pleased gaze, “this 
little boat, which he entered, laying his burden t is our armory. Mark where we have placed 
on the cushions. 5 your coat of mail, which should, from its gold 

8ome fifteen minutes after, the boat was moored : enlapments, have belonged to some monarch, 
under the promontory, and the stout arms of the * where the light strikes it best* You shall tell 
servitor bore Albert into the lodge, gently, os ; me something of its history.” 
if he had been an infant. They laid him upon* “Yes, sweetheart, when you and I tire of 
a pile of cushions, which were hastily flung on J saying how much we love each other; but my 
the floor, and Maud again betook herself to $ lips have not yet learned to frame colder words, 
applying restoratives. He recovered after a S with those dear eyes gazing into mine.” 
little, and at last was dropping off into a gentle ! The face of that young wife dimpled and 
slumber, when the sound of a bugle, blown \ glowed like an opening rose, 
apparently with some caution, made her start j “Nay,” Bhe said, laughing pleasantly, as they 
to her feet, and brought the warm blood richly j went along, “why should we think of aught 

to her face. * else. I never do, except—except-” 

“It is he—it is his bugle!” she exclaimed, \ “Except! Well, except when, or what?” he 
forgetting the boy, and everything else, in a \ questioned, a little seriously, 
burst of sudden joy. * “Nay, if you speak so gravely, I will not 

Out upon the balcony she sprang, and leaned * answer.” 
orer, eager and quivering like a bird poising $ “Better that you should not, if the answer 
itself for flight. A solitary horseman was com- $ would cast one shade on this happy moment, 
ing along the bridle-path at a rapid pace. His * my own sweet bonnibel,” was the reply, 
crimson mantaline gleamed out vividly against J “Then I will not say another word, for, in 
the greenness of the trees; but without that j truth, I am very, very happy in this bright 
she would have known him os far as her eyes } spot, which the most precious love that ever 
could reach. He saw the lady on the balcony S blest woman has chosen for my abode. Come, 
flinging kisses toward him with both hands. { now, let us leave these grim antlers and 
Then his horse was put upon his speed, and s war implements behind, I have something here 
directly stood panting before the entrance-door : that will surprise you as it did me; and, trust 
of the lodge, to which she had darted like an > me, will give you pleasure, too.” 
arrow. i She led the way into the circular bower-room, 

“My lord!—my own, own lord !” she mur- \ from which the balcony opened. Its oaken floor 
inured, pausing upon the threshold, while a i; had been freshly strewed with rushes from the 
quiver of delight ran through her voice. “You j river’s brink, interspersed with fern leaves and 
havo come, and I, oh, I am too happy!” $ summer wild-flowers, that filled the room with 

She ended the fond speech in her young hus- > a delicious fragrance. Couches eovered with 
band’s arms, and other sweet, words which might) crimson silk; chairs of ebony, carved into won- 
have followed, were gathered up by his kisses. $ derful richnesss; and cabinets delicately veined 

“Maud, my beloved wife!” ) with coral or ivory, were contrasted with the 

That word never failed to send a thrill through : tapestry which covered the walls in n glowing 
her whole being. J maze of colors. A ponderous mantle-piece of 

“Come in, love! Come in!” she said, ashamed : blackened oak filled one section of the room, 
to let the daylight witness her happiness. “Come ' the exquisito beauty of its carving was a won- 
in and see how beautiful our home is. I have $ der of art; bunches of game fell down each side 
changed everything, always striving to think i in rich festoons, wrought so delicately, that the 
how my sweet lord would like it best.” s very plumage on the birds seemed to quiver in 

The young man threw his arm around her; the wind; fruit and flowers, wreathed together 


waist and went into the great hall, smiling upon j 
her. J 

Here he found the lofty walls hung with spears, $ 
battle-axes, and such rode implements of war j 
as were known to the times. Many of these J 
were cumhrously rich—for the lodge had, in ; 
some previous reign, been occasionally a royal J 
residence, and was full of curious and costly ; 
relics. i 


in luxuriant profusion, surrounded it; and in 
the center was a royal crown, wrought to per¬ 
fection, and lightly touched with gilding. 

The young bridegroom cast a well pleased 
look around this apartment, filled with the pure 
breath of summer, which swept sweetly through 
the open sashes. 

“This is, indeed, a change,” he Said, sitting 
down on one of the couches, and drawing Maud 
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to his side. “One might almost be content to ^ “See, it is only the idiot boy f who gathered 
live here forever without thought of the world \ flowers while we talked of love.” 
beyond.” \ “The idiot! But how oeme he here? By what 

“Almost! Did you say, almost?” questioned i; marvel did he learn the way?” 

Maud, with a look of child-like surprise. “Why, < “I think his heart taught him,” answered 

let me tell you, gentle sir-” < Maud. 

“Nay, call me Richard!” < “Ah, I see, that sharp, little dog is an old 

“Well, so I will; but let me tell you this spot j friend, also. But is this all? What evil is 
is simply Paradise.” < likely to follow this intrusion?” 

“What, even when its master is away?” ^ “None; I will answer for it,” answered 
“Ay, even then, for the very air is full of $ Maud, half frightened. “He is but a witling, 
him. There is not a wild-flower which gives its i and only knows how to love and be faithfuL” 
breath to the air but it reminds one faithful? “But what ean we do with him?” 

heart of him. Everything sweet and gentle in ^ “What we do with wild-birds when they seek 

nature speaks of him, as children prattle of their $ the balcony yonder. Give him food, shelter, 
parents when away from them. Come hither, $ and gentle greeting, that is all he wants.” 
and I will show you the time-keeper by which “But he may find his way back to Barnet, 

I count the days and hours when I expeot you.” $ and so give a clue to our retreat.” 

Maud led her husband to the balcony, and $ “Nay, he loves me too well for that. Look 
pointed out a hawthorn tree which stood on s on his poor face, he has almost perished in 
the opposite bank of the stream beneath them. i> searching me out. Let us treat him kindly, 
“Look,” she said, “when the shadow of those ? and I have no fear that he will ever stray from 
topmost branches falls across to this side, I say, •$ this.” 

with a sigh of wonderful satisfaction, another { Wasp had taken his paws gently from Albert’s 
day is gone, and I am twenty-four hours nearer < breast, and, approaching the young couple while 
him than I was yester e’en. When a flower ( they conversed, looked from one face to the 
starts up and blossoms on the bank, I ask my- J other, as if he comprehended the subject under 
self, will it perish before he comes, or brighten > discussion, and intended to hold a share in it.” 
the path that brings him to me? But I forget £ “But the dog—he is sharp enough for any- 
cverything in the sweet delirium of having you thing. The boy may be safe; but we must kill 
home again; walk hitherward and see what has 5 this quick-witted cur!” 

happened. Some one has found us out!” “What, kill Wasp?” criod Maud, in dismay. 

“Some one found us out!” exclaimed the < “Oh, no, no! I will never consent to that.”* 
young man, who called himself Richard. “Who S “Not consent! Our safety depends'upon it.’* 
—what? Can you speak of my secret so lightly J “Not so. You are only trying to frighten mo. 
woman?” $ What, my poor dog, who followed me from my 

“Woman!” Maud repeated the word with a ' father’s burning house, and gave me warning 
sort of terror, in touching oontrast with the jt in time to escape the flames.” 
stern tones in which he had uttered it. She J “But this very sagacity is full of peril to us.” 
looked up timidly into his face and began to s’ “And of comfort, too. Ob, Richard! if you 
tremble, for it was stern and dark as the young s only knew how glad I was when these two help- 
wife had never seen it before. $ less creatures came to me out of my old life.” 

“Richard, you frighten me,” was her plain- 5 “Then you began to feel the want of other 
tive cry a moment after. ] society than mine, Maud?” 

“What, I frighten my pretty Maud—what ^ “Did I say that?” answered the young crea- 
folly! But you were about to tell me seme- s ture, with tears in her eyes. “Why, Richard, 
thing.” > how ean you ask these strange questions?” 

“Only that some one we both love has fol-' “How can I, indeed, sweetheart? Why, this 
lowed us from the farm-house at Barnet.” <; little storm will only make our life brighter. 

“Impossible! How could any ene follow ? Come—come, I must not see this face clouded 
us—every precaution was taken?” i; for a moment.” 

“Yes, yes; but no precaution can blind a i; The young man threw his arm around Maud’s 
heart that loves truly. Look here!” : : waist once more, and, drawing her toward him, 

Maud opened a side-door and revealed Albert ij kissed the tears from her cheek, and wiled the 
lying upon a pile of cushions, with Wasp J look of affright from her face with caresses so 
stretched on the floor, with both his fore paws v exquisitely tender, that bate itself must have 
planted on the boy’s chest. i; yielded to them. 
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“Bat you will not allow any one to harm the $ “But such thought* may breed discontent 
poor dog?” she said, anxiously. i* with this lonely life which I am oompolled to 

“Nay, there will be little need; he will, s give you.” 
doubtless, run away before morning,” an-^ “Not so. I aek after these things without a 
sire red the youth, with quiet carelessness. i wish to hold place in them. Believe me, I am 
“That is kind,” she cried, breaking into \ happy here—happier a thousand times than you 
smiles again. “Wasp, Wasp, down at my lord’s \ will believe.” 

feet and thank him.” j “Vet thoughts of court and tournament will 

Wasp leaped against her, licked the white \ crowd themselves in even here. 1 wonder if 
hand she held out; but refused to perform the \ there is a soul on earth free from ambition?” 
act of homage she commanded. \ The young man said this thoughtfully, and 

“What, disobedient!” she oried, stamping her ji with a grave face, as if solving a problem, while 
Utile foot. “Has this vagabond life made an $ his fingers wandered among the thick, blaok 
ingrate of thee, Wasp? Down, I say—down!” \ tresses that fell down the shoulders of his wife 
But Wasp slunk away, and took refuge be- < in waving masses, 
bind his sleeping master. Maud saw a cold, $ “ Ambition! I scarcely know what the word 

steel-like gleam in her husband’s eyes, and her i means,” answered Maud, innocently. “Is it 
face rose again. I not a struggle between men, or classes of men, 

“He is but a poor dumb creature, and knows jj for wealth or state?” 
no better,” she said, with sweet persuasion. $ “In common minds this may be so; but those 
The young man took no notice; but, pointing t who aspire greatly, it is a thirst for power.” 
to the lad, said very quietly, “I think he is $ The young man’s eyes grew black as mid- 
awake.” knight while he spoke; his slender fingers 

Albert was, indeed, partially aroused; his \ clutched and unclutched themselves uncon- 
blue eyes opened wide, and he pnt the golden $ sciously, as if fastening their hold on a sceptre, 
hair back from his face with both hands, gazing $ M&ud was looking into his faco—it grew cold 
wistfully at the young couple. \ and keen like finely-cut marble. Sbe caught 

“Im glad you have come— so glad,” he mur- \ her breath in a kind of terror, and seizing bold 
mured; “the birds talked about you all the S of his hands, kissed them tenderly, 
way; and Wasp, nobody understands Wasp but $ “Is it ambition which changes you so while 
me. I do. Wasp said that we should find you $ we are talking?” she questioned. “Oh! drive 
both—he knew. But I want more bread—more $ it away, or after this it will haunt me as the 
wine.” \ enemy of our love.” 

The idiot fell back to his cushions after $ “Nay, I will drive it away, the restless spirit, 
speaking these disjointed words, and sank to i| It has no business in my lady’s bower-chamber, 
sleep again. Then the young couple retreated s Como, smile again.” 

into the bower-chamber, a little depressed and “I wonder what has made me so sad all at 
troubled by the presence of the idiot. <once?” she answered, nestling cIobo to him. 

“You are not angry,” said Maud, sinking to jj “Just now you looked like another man.” 
a cushion at her husband’s feet, and looking ij “Nay, that t is fancy. Tell me, love, how has 
wistfully into his face, after he had seated him- <: the time passed since I went away?” 

•elf in one of the ebony chairs, whose carved \ “How! Oh, very happily! While you love 
back rose high above his bead. / me, there is no misery in the world; the ta- 

“ Angry with my wife? Nay, sweet one, it < pestry that you approved, is the richer by half 
were an evil day for us both if I could be that. \ a dozen roses, at the least. Yesterday the 
Let us think uo more of this poor innocent!” > frame broke down under my elbows, as I rested 
“Nay, I do not think of him now that you \ heavily on it, thinking of a truant gentleman, 
smile again. So tell me something of the great j whose name shall be a secret. Honest Guilford 
worid which has been made brighter by my i put it to rights again, and that is the only mis- 
husband’s presence.” \ hap that I have to complain of.” 

“Ourious child, what oare you for that tur- $ “But is this solitude never oppressive ? Have 
moil of life that men call the world?” ^ you never craved a companion?” he asked. 

“Nothing, indeed—nothing at all. Only as \ “No. A companion would mar my thoughts, 
this heart goes ever with its lord, when he min- j which have such sweet communion with the 
gles with this world, I can but wonder what it \ beautiful things we both love so much. I have 
is, and bow he holds his part among the high- \ no need of company when every thought of my 
born and brave of Edward’s court.” \ soul follows thee. Where love thrives, solitude 
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is sweet. Sometimes the whole day seems too ; plucked in my bosom, whispering to myself, 
short for all my thoughts. Shall I give you a <! ‘before it fades, he will comej’ ” 
history of the last twelve hours?” ij “But what made you so certain of that? I 

The young husband looked down into those ^ made no promise.” 
soft, earnest eyes, and bade her go on. Such $ “Oh! I feel it in my heart when your very 
devotion as he saw there stirred all the better \ thought turns homeward; so I whispered the 
feelings of his nature into wonderful tenderness, ^dear truth to the flower, and put it in cold 
With all his heart and soul he loved the young l water, that it might live its time out, notwith- 
oreature at his feet. Beyond that love was the ij standing the stem I had broken. After that, I 
strong master-passion of his nature; but it \ took down one of the huge tomes you love to 
was slumberous now, and but half developed, ^ read, and tried to find out where its charm lay; 
lying underneath all the passionate tender- i but it was too deep for me, so 1 closed the heavy 
ness in his heart like a serpent sleeping under \ covers with a bang that frightened my woman 
roses. \ half out of her wits, and drawing the embroidery* 

“Well, let me remember,” she said, with a \ frame close by the baloony-window, began to 
pretty, thoughtful air. “This morning I was Swork like a little dragon—for I remembered 
up with the dawn, looking out of my lattice, \ your liking that cluster of bluebells, and was 
gladdened to see how wondrously beautiful J resolved to have it perfect before your eyes fell 
the earth was when freshened with a night’s J on the tapestry again.” 

dew. Oh, beloved! the king’s crown has no ;> “And are the bluebells finished?” inquired 
diamonds brighter than the drops that hung on j the young man, enthralled by her innocent 
all the twinkling leaves and slender blades of s prattle. 

grass in the forest and on the earth. I thought $ “Not quite; there is a bud, and some spray 
then of one who would have made all this heaven S of green wanting yet, for I heard a noise, and 
itself, had he been at my side; and breathed a \ almost upset the frame in my haste to see il 
little prayer to the Virgin, half thoughtfulness, you were coming.” 
half hope—for my heart whispered that you } “Well.” 

were coming. n “ It was not as I wished. At first I saw 

“Then I went down to the river, got into the | nothing, save one of those tiresome deer; but, 
boat, that flew away with me like a bird. I i as I sunk down in the balcony so bitterly dis- 
took the oar and went down Btream, knowing appointed, the sharp bark of a dog brought the 
that the path you travel winds along the bank. $ heart into my mouth, and Wasp, dear, old 
The banks were all abloom with wild roses, 5 Wasp, leaped to my feet, the happiest little 
from under which hares and fawns peeped at $ creature you ever saw. I could have cried over 
me without fear—I was floating downward so i; him, but be gave me no time. Away he rushed, 
quietly. Then I found myself in a bend of the 1 forcing me with him along the river-path and 
stream, where the waters gathered into a little $ into the forest. There I found the poor witling, 
cove, starred all over with water-lilies. The 5 with scarcely a breath on his white lips, perisb- 
air around was sweet with them, as they bent ^ n g °f hunger. We brought him here, and had 
and swayed, and came up from the limpid waves $ scarcely won a breath of life back, when I forgot 
with tbeir white cups full of gold, and raining $ kirn, and everything else—for tho sound I had 

down* diamonds. Then they settled back, and % listened for so long came ringing up from the 

floated softly on the crystal swell, drinking in ^forest, and took my breath away!” 
sunshine after the deiugo, os my heart has filled ^ “Tell me that you are very happy when I 
itself with happiness since that awful night at *corae,” questioned the youth, wiling her on to 
Barnet. I stayed an hour among these lilies— expressions of tenderness, 

not harming them, the beautiful things—but ^ “Happy! I sometimes wonder if the angels 

talking to them of my lord, and promising them j: in heaven do not envy me!” 
to come back at sunset, with some one whom \ “And I,” answered the young husband, “I 
they would recognize in the boat with me.” jlove no words like yours; but, till wc came to 
Tho young husband bent down and kissed j this spot, I never knew what x happinoss m" 
that bright enthusiast. Hie keen intellect and j “And I have taught you?” 
superior cultivation, gave to this fanciful talk J **Tou alone* my beloved* * 
the eh arm of exquisite poetry. j Maud pressed one hand to her swelling 

“Well, sweetheart, after the lilies—what $ bosom, 
then ?” 5 “ My heart is briming over like a cup of wine, 

“Oh! I tamo homo with one that I had i warm with spi«es.\ Bo not make me too happy, 
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for it seems almost like pain/’ she said, inno¬ 
cently. “Does joy ever flow into sadness with 
you, Richard?” 

“Me? 1 have not had so much of it till now; 
for my life, thought short, has been a stormy 
one.” 

“Full of brave deeds, I will be sworn,” she 
answered, sparkling with pride. 

“Brave men do not speak of their own deeds, 
Maud.” 

“That is needless here,” she cried, eagerly. 
“The young duke of Gloucester has none but 
brave men near his person—and among the 
bravest he is ever the leader. His worst enemies 
say that.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the young man, with a 
quiet smile. “And in what am I the better 
because his grace is brave ?” 

“Why, are you not his master of the horse, 
and is not that a post of high honor, which can 
only be filled by a man who is both gentle and 
valiant?” 

“Ay, so far you have spoken sooth.” 

“And is not the only fault you ever com¬ 
mitted against him, that of having loved and 
wedded a poor, friendless damsel, with the Red 
Rose in her bosom—a fault so grave and ter¬ 
rible that it were disgrace, or, perhaps, death, 
to confess it. Think you, sweet lord, that Maud 
does not understand all this, and thank heaven 
every day of her life that this lodge is so deep 
in the wilderness that our worst enemieB could 
not find us out. Yet—yet I never hear the 
name of Gloucester without terror!” 

“And why?” demanded the husband, so 
sharply, that she looked up surprised. 

“Because he is my husband’s master.” 

“But, even so; he is not an unkind one, at 
least to me.” 

“Bless him for that! But I have heard him 
spoken of often as shrewd and cold beyond his 
years—unrelenting, too.” 

“Where did you hear this?” 






“Indeed, 1 scarcely know! It was the com¬ 
mon talk *regarding him among the Lancastran 
gentlemen who visited my father.” 

“Mayhap, they were right,” was the slow, 
thoughtful rejoinder. “But, as the young duke 
seems in a manner distasteful to you, we will 
not talk of him.” 

“Distasteful! Did I say that? No, no—not 
distasteful; but somehow I never hear his name 
without a strange, cold thrill running through 
me, as if some time or another he would do me 
harm.” 

“What, Gloucester?” 

She looked up with a wistful smile. “ Strange, 
isn’t it, what fancies I have? But they shall be 
flung aside. The duke is a kind master to my 
husband, and I were an ingrato not to love 
him.” 

The young husband broke into one of those 
low, ringing laughs that seldom broke from his 
lips. 

“Come,” he snid, with the air of a man who 
flings off a distasteful subject, “let us pay that 
promised visit to the water-lilies. Yon woods 
are red with the sunset, and the river in all 
shadow.” 

Maud started up, threw a mantalino of black 
taffety over her crimson dress, and, leaning 
upon her husband’s arm, descended to the boat. 
They took no oarsman, but sitting down among 
the silken cushions, drifted with the stream. 
The young man took up a pair of oars, ahd 
used them idly, just enough to keep the little 
craft on its course, but allowing them to ripple 
up a winrow of diamonds half tho time, as they 
dragged in his hands. 

Thus the young husband and wife floated 
away toward the cove of water-lilies, which 
had folded themselves to sleep, and given forth 
their last fragrance before the young couple 
came drifting among them through the purple 
twilight. 

(to bh continued.) 




A HOLY DEATH 

BT B. O. JOBKBBOB. 


Tbs idol is broken! 

Its glory is fled! 

Our tears are the token— 
The dear one is dead. 
When night was around us 
She journeyed away; 

The morning hath found us, 
But gone Is our day. 

The waa moon was sleeping 

Vol. XLVIII.—8 
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Within the embrace 
Of cloods, which were heaping 
To look on her face, 

In every direction. 

With aspect divine, 

Like nans in dejection 
Of prayer round a shrine. 
The owlets were hooting. 

The doge made reply; 
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LULLABY. 


Bright mot’ors wcro shooting 
Along the clear sky; 

■While murmur* were rolling 
Through wood ami through bower, 
And far bells were tolling 
The knell of the hour. 

All speechless with sorrow 
We sat round the room. 

And sighed for the morrow. 

And surcease front gloom; 

Afraid that each minuto 
That hastened along, 
on Id harbor death in it. 

And do us grout wrong. 

When, high up in Heaven, 

Wo heard a sweet sound; 

When, lo! thero came seven 
Fair angels bright crow nod; 

The stars looking o’er them, 

With wondering gaze, 

Stood still to adoro them, 

And King in their praise. 

The night-birds ceased streaming 
And sbired at the sight; 

The met’ors ceased streaming, 
Ashamed of their light: 

Tho streamlets stopped singing 
Of Summer’s renown; 

The flowers all swinging 
In zephyrs bent down. 

And sent up such incense 
To Heaven in prayer, 

That nil the winds, with intense 
Kapturo, swooned in air. 

All Nature suspended 
Her work for tho time, 

Tho angels descended 
With music sublime. 

The windows were open, 

They enmo, and they called; 

The harp’s strings were broken— 
We all stood appalled— 

The death-watch beat quicker 
Wlthiu ?ts couflno; 

The darkn?*a grew thicker, 

Tho ligh> ceased to shine. 

“Sweet sister! come hither!” 

The angel-band cried; 

“We'll boar thee up whither 
The blessed ones abide.” 

She moaned, while a splendor 





Encompassed her heal; 

We ran to attend her, 

But. lo! she was dead. 

A fluttering o'er her, 

As soft as a sigh, 

Was heaid, and they boro her 
Sweet spirit on high. 

And this was the anthem 
They sang in their flight. 
While Heaven did graut them 
The glory of light. 

“ Unveil we our faces, 

And tenderly boar 
Her in our embraces, 

Up, up, through the air; 
While some go before her, 
And scatter perfumo, 

And some shower o’er her 
Elysian bloom. 

Ye guards, on the towers 
Itonnd Heaven’s domain, 
Announce to the powers 
Our coming amain; 

Let sweet harps be playing 
A welcouiing song; 

And trumpets be braying 
As we pass along. 

Make ready tho bowers 
Whcro seraphim stay, 
’Mong transcending flowers 
Which never decay; 

But still are increasing 
In beanty more fair, 
Bestowing, unceasing, 

Bliss more and more rare. 
And *ongst«rs are soaring 
On pinions of light, 

And lavishly pouring 
Their mellow delight, 
Around through the splendor 
That fllleth tho sky, 

Till oil, hearing, render 
Applause in reply. 

Tell Heaven tho story 
Of her fair renown; 

Make ready the gl»ry! 

Mako ready tho crown! 
God’s mandate is spoken, 

Tho triumph is won; 

Yc gate-way8, bo open I 
Our Journey is done!” 


LULLABY. 

BY BELLE DUKEB. 


Slumber now. baby, dear! j 

lVhile I sing thy lullaby; | 

SI 4inbo! ou- mother s near; < 

Heeds each gentle infant sigh. \ 

Softly now thine eyelids close; v 

Sleep In sweet and calm repoeo; { 

Slumber on—mother’s near, l 

Singing still thy lullaby. < 

Little feet, weary now, < 

Best from pattering infant play; ? 

Folded hands—chubby, white— s 

Soft above thy child-heart lay. < 


Sleep’s blest kiss is on thy brow: 
Angels watch thy breathing low; 
Peaceful rest, baby, dear, 

Sing I still tby lullaby. 

Oh! dear Qod! guard my child 1 
By thy love, from every ill; 

May life’s storms, rude and wild, 
Never reach her heart to chill. 

Let her sleep be over 6weet; 

Watch and guide the dear young feet. 
Slumber on, baby, dear— 

Mother sings thy lullaby. 
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TOILET CUSHION. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 






The top of this Cushion is to be made of ^thread. First mark off the diamonds of the 
white merino, embroidered with silk and gold $ size given in design No. 2, and do them in nar- 

y ^ % _V'—_ ' row black silk embroidering braid. The 

„ - 'J? cross stitches at the points of the dia- 


cross stitches at the points of the dia¬ 
monds are done in gold thread; the little 
rose pattern in pink silk, and the three 
stitches between the leaves also in gold 
thread. Make a circular-top cushion (or 
an oblong one,) with a straight border 
three inches in height. Cover the border 
with the merino, and stretch the em¬ 
broidered piece over the top. Trim all 
round with a deep silk fringe, pink, 
black, and white mixed; a gold cord, 
and pink bows of ribbon completes the 
cushion. 



EDGINGS IN EMBROIDERY. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 

O &>oi? o §?o§?oSiot? 0S 3 
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STRAWBERRY PEN-WIPER. 


BT MBS. JANE WIATIE, 



Cut two leares from green or any other ? 
colored cloth to the exact size and shape of the v 
design. Work the reins on the upper leaf with ^ 
Deads— gold or steel beads look well on green s 
cloth, white transparent or opaque glass beads j 
on scarlet cloth. Two or three inner leares of | 
black cloth will be needed, out in the same | 


strawberry; work a bag or oaae for it in double 
crochet with scarlet wool, put in the wadding, 
and dot orer the s&awberry with small, semi- 
opaque yellow beads. Next make a chain of 
crochet with green wool about an inch long. 
Work along one side with double crochet; from 
the middle stitch of this bar work two more 


form as the outer leares, but not so large. £ bars like the first, one on each side, and from 
These will be placed between the outer leaves l the middle stitch again make a chain of half an 
for the useful part of the Pen-wiper, itoll up l inoh for the stalk. Sew the strawberry firmly 
a piece of wadding into the size and form of a £ on to the leaf) and the Pen-wiper is completed. 
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BRAID TRIMMINGS FOR UNDER-LINEN, JACKETS, ETC. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

Embroidered trimmings requiring infinite ? and a variety of other small patterns. We give 
time and trouble to work, and lace ones being \ two illustrations of this kind of trimming, in 
very expensive, they are now frequently re-^ the front of this number, which our lady readers 
placed by patterns worked in black or colored ^ will find extremely easy to oop]T, ^nd which will 
braid, and fastened on the right side of the * be very useful for Zouave jackets, petticoats, 
material with cross stitches. The braid is ar- \ chemisettes, and children’s frocks. For washing 
ranged either in straight lines or Vandykes, the 5 materials the braid should be white, put on with 
intervals being embroidered in chain-stitch or 5 colored cotton or silk. 
point Russe , with butterfly knots, stars, crosses,' 



Our diagram, this month, is of a Spanish is of the most fashionable style; it is slightly 
Jacket. Above, we give two engravings of shaped at the elbow. In cutting out this pat- 
it; one to be made of dotted lace, or Swiss tern, the seams are not to be allowed for, as all 
muslin, the other of the material as the dress the requisite additions have already been made 
with which it is to be worn. The first is trim- j to the pattern. When the jacket is to be made 
med with lace and ribbon, the lace with a j of the same material as the dress, the corner of 
ruche of whatever the dress may be trimmed j the neck is to be rounded of£ as shown by the 
with. | pricked line in the diagram. In a jacket of 

The pattern consists of back, side-piece, front, \ this kind (as will be seen above,) a white 
and sleeve. The sleeve is rather narrow, and < habit-shirt is worn underneath. 
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A LADY'S WORK-BAG 


BT M«8. JANS W1AVIK. 



We give, above, an engraving of a new style 
of Work-Bag; and on the next page add a pat¬ 
tern for the embroidery, engraved of the full 
size. The lower portion of this bag is com¬ 
posed of a square of Brecillien canvas, em¬ 
broidered with silk. The little crosses forming 
the squares are worked in black filosetle, over 
four squares of the canvas. The star pattern 


is worked alternately in violet and scarlet filo¬ 
selle, the centers of these stars are worked with 
black filoselle, and crossed with fine gold cord. 
The centers of the alternate squares are workod 
with gold cord, over six squares of the canvas, 
and the black lines are over four squares. The 
upper part of the bag is made of violet velvet, 
and the ruche is of quilled sarsnet ribbon. 
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TWO DESIGNS 




FOE BERLIN WORK. 



The 8B patterns are very easy to work, and' No. 2 is worked in two kinds of stitches. The 
very pretty and effective for a variety of small leaves are formed of Blanting stitches of gra- 

_ _ ; duated length in two shades of blue? the stripes, 

l which divide this pattern at equal distances, aro 
! worked in the Gobelin stitch, one thread only 


articles, such as slippers, bags, tea-cosies, mats, 
etc. The first is composed of a pattern in black 
wool, with an edging of maize filoselle on a 
green ground; the second, a cross-stitch pat¬ 
tern in violet-colored wool, filled up with long 
stitches in maize filoselle. The size, number, 
and position of the stitches are dearly seen in 
our illustration. 


being taken in breadth and two in length; the 
two middle rows are worked in claret-color, 
with t border of yellow and black on each side. 
Part of the work, one row of each, being shown 
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PLUSH PELERINE. 


unfinished in our illustration, the way in which 5 we have selected. Any bright shades can bo 
the stitches are made will be at once under- | chosen to work these patterns, care being taken 
Btood. The colors need not be adhered to that > that they harmonize well. 


PLUSH PELERINE. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Oor pattern can be worn either under or in front. It can be made in satin or velvet, 

over a cloak. It is made of plush, lined and and can also be wadded and quilted, if pre- 

trimmed with a quilling of silk of the same fenred. This Pelerine is extremely pretty and 

color. Three gilt buttons fasten the Pelerine comfortable worn over an opera cloak. 


INSERTIONS, EDGINGS, ETC. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CniT-CH AT. f 

Drying Wild-Flowers. —A correspondent asks us the best £ 
way of drying wild-flowers. The first thing to do is to get < 
some blotting-paper; and of this the red kind is tho best, nt i 
least for succulent plants. If you hare not got a napkin- > 
press, yon will require two nice smooth pieces of board ^ 
about the size of half a sheet of the blotting-paper, and four s 
rather heavy square stones, which, for convenience and ap- ^ 
peamneo sake, may be incased in gray lineu-bags, the s 
strings of which should form loops. The plants must be ^ 
spread out in tho most natural manner. Small plants of > 
those whose roots arc remarkable, like tho wood-sorrel, and jj 
many species of birches, are best dried whole if tho roots J; 
are well cleaned and quite free from moisture. It is often s 
necessary to remove some of the leaves and flowers when \ 
they are too much crowded. Light weights are useful for > 
keeping parts of refractory plants in position while the s 
other parts are being settled. The blotting-paper, when ^ 
folded in two, will form pages about twenty-four inches in ^ 
length, and fifteen in breadth. Place the plants on the ' 
sixth page of the blotting-book, which, however, should not ^ 
be stitched together at the bock. Then turn over to tho \ 
twelfth page (soft, moist plants require more paper over \ 
them than this for tho first few days, and hard, dry ones, \ 
such as ferns* require less,) arrange more plants on it, and 
so on till the stock of blotting-paper, flowers, or patience is $ 
exhausted. Then place the pile of plants and papers bo- < 
tween tho boards, and lay on ono or two of tho weights. > 
Leavo them undisturbed till tho next day; then dry the ^ 
papers well, replace tho plants, and add an additional stone. \ 
Rejieat the same process for the next two days. After that s 
time it will be sufficient to dry them once or twice a week. >' 
When quito dry, the specimens have to be listened down 
with strips of paper and classified. Families that contain £ 
but few species can all go on the same page. The horba- 
rium must always bo kept in a dry, warm room, and under \ 
a light weight. There is a kind of paper called botanical 
paper, but it is expensive, and blotting-paper does very well. $ 

The War of the Bonnets.— Tho strife still goes on, in tho jj 
fashionable world of Paris, between the partisans of the s 
Empire bounet and those of tho half-handkerchief one. We I* 
think tho latter will carry the day there, as it has demo s 
here. Let the milliner^ try to introduce the ugly Empire s 
bonnet, with its large, flat brim, if they will, their labor $ 
will be lost, few purchasers will bo found to patronize them, n 
T he small half-handkerchief bonnet is infinitely more grace- ^ 
fill, And will continuo the popular favorite during this reason J 
at least. Somehow ladies contrive to wear thes<Ainy bon- j 
nets over the scaffoldings of hair puffed out with frizzettes < 
hi all directions. Tho crowns are altogether suppressed, \ 
and over the back hair either gauze, crepe, or tullo scarfs. \ 
or else long and wide ribbons are allowed to fall. $ 

< 

“Ruth.” —Everybody is familiar with the story of Ruth, £ 
ono of the most beautiful in either Pagan or Biblical litera- ^ 
tore. Our principal engraving, this month, is a very happy > 
illustration of the heroine She looks, in her calm beauty, i 
just tho ono to say, “Where thougoost I will go, thy God 1 
shall bo my God, and tby peoplo my people.” > 

Coquette vs. Croquet.— In the next number wo shall \ 
finish “ Tho Missing Diumond,” a story that has increased 5; 
in interest every month. In the Octobor number we shall \ 
begin “Coquette r.«. Croquotwhich our readers will find to s 
be the best, of its kind, over written by Frank Lee Benedict. \ 


Cameos of the Empire.— Cameos continue, in Paris, to 
possess all the favors of fashion; but, in fact, in order to 
conform to the actual taste which prevails, it is only neces¬ 
sary there to rummage in old family jewel-cases, and limit 
out ornaments which have not seen daylight fur many, 
many years. The long peudAnts of both malachite nnd 
lapis-lazuli, so fashionable in the days of the First Empire, 
tho black mosaics, with such subjects as animals and groups 
of flowers, chatelaines with three long pendants, can now 
all be utilized. Young ladies in France go nnd ask their 
grandmothers to select from their old stores of jewelry, as 
those ornaments which are made to order are now only 
copies of old patterns. But never, at any provions time, has 
jewelry been so abundantly worn daring the day os at pre¬ 
sent. 

Better and More Attractive.— The Springfield News 
says of this Magazine:—“It is no groundless claim which 
Peterson's asserts in proclaiming itself the best and cheapest 
of the magazinos. For, Indeed, wc know not where else to 
look for so much taste, beauty, variety and excellence at so 
inconsiderable a price. Two Dollars is but a scant remu¬ 
neration in these times for the labor bestowed on a monthly 
periodical. As the world goes, we should naturally look fur 
a deterioration in quality as the inevitable accompaniment 
i f Peace prices in war times. But there is not a trace of 
this in Peterson’s Magazine. It is better and more attrac¬ 
tive than even of old wo knew it.” 

Choice Books for Young Folk. —Mr. J. 8. Claxton, suc¬ 
cessor to William S. & Alfred Martien, No. 606 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia, has just issued three very excellent 
books for juvenile readers. One is, “The Two Friends,” by 
Miss C. M. Trowbridge, a very interesting story, and with 
a good moral. Another is, “Clifton Race; or, Thou God 
Seest Me,” -by tho author of “Win and Wear.” The third 
is, “ Ida Kleinvogcl,” also, like the two first, a well-written 
talo, calculated to instruct as well os to amuse. All three 
of these books are handsomely illustrated. 

Circulation a Test of Merit.—T he Henry (Ill.) Courier 
says:—“ Circulation is a good test of merit, and during the 
last year * Peterson’ had about one hundred and fifty thou- 
tand subscribers , and this year It will have well on to two 
hundred thousand. Only Two Dollars to single subscribers, 
with dub rates and premiums, by which it con be had for 
much less.” 

We Do Not Purchase goods, or other articles, for sub¬ 
scribers. Wo mention this in order to prevent persons 
sending us such commissions. There is nobody connected 
with “Peterson” who has tho leisure to attend to such 
matters; everybody, publisher and editors, is busy, all the 
time, in preparing novelties for our three hundred thousand 
readers. 

The 8m all Neck-ties made of unbleached batiste , and 
trimmed with Valenciennes, with lace patterns inserted at 
the ends, are very fashionable. Lace is now sown round 
collars with scarcely any fullnefcs, and black velvet is run 
in and out of the insertion The black velvet Is tied at tho 
back and falls as low as the skirt. 

“A Born Coquette.” —The vain little thing is already at 
the looking-glass, nnd practicing tho airs and graces that, 
by-and by, will ensnare her victims^ 
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“ Rkal and Idmjll .”—On a former occasion we spoke of 
the poems of John W. Montclair. We have now before us 
a very beautiful edition of these poems, the paper, printing, 
and binding of the volume, each and all, being unexcep* 
tiunoble. And aa a specimen of the original poems, we quote 
the following: 

BKLL3 BY RIO BY. 

Tis Sabbath eve; from the old kirk tower 
Merrily chime the bells by night; 

The organ peals with thrilling power, 

And the windows glow with holy light— 

Merrily chime the bells by night. 

Tear by year, to the pilgrim throng, 

Warningly speaks the bells by night; 

“ Life is short, Eternity’s long; 

Children of darkness waken to light—” 
Warningly say the bells by night. 

Over the grave of the patriot slain 
Solemnly rolls a dirge by night: 

“The good are gathered, like ripened grain— 

Why should we weep when angels delight?” 
Solemnly echo the hells by night. 

Lone do I list to a curfew bell 
That woefully throbs withiu me to-night. 

Of waning life its pulsations tell; 

And many a legend does memory recito, 

That mournfully wrings my heart to-night. 

Nxw Novbls.—T he high price of paper, which still un¬ 
accountably prevails, continues to prevent, to any great 
extent, the republication of good English novels. The 
cheapest reading now to be had is the American magazines 
sad newspapers. 

Rcjficrxf Communications.— We again announce that wo 
cannot undertake to return rqjectod communications. 

✓ // /-V 
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Superior Fithing; or the Striped Bass, Trout , and Black 
Bats of the Northern States. By R. B. Roosevelt. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Cartcton. —The author of this work is 
already favorably known for his “Game Fish of the North,” 
and his “Game Birds of the North,” both of very great 
merit; and the present book is not inferior to cither of its 
predecessors. Besides a thorough description of the striped 
bass, trout, and black baas of the Northern States, there is 
a spirited account of a sporting visit to Lake Superior. Mr. 
Roosevelt also gives directions for dressing artificial flics 
with the foathers of American birds. Numerous graphic 
wood-cuts, tastefully introduced as tail-pieces to the chapters, 
embellish the volume. 

Household Poems. By Henry W. Longfellow. 1 vol., 8 
vo. Boston: Ticknor <£ Fields.— This is the first of a series 
of volumes, which Ticknor k Fields design publishing, ouch 
volume to contain about one hundred pages, to bo hand¬ 
somely illustrated, and to be printed on tinted paper and 
hound in neat pamphlet form with a vignette title. The 
present volume has engravings from John Gilbert, Birkct 
Foster, and John Absolon. The price is fifty cents. “ Songs 
for All Seasons,” by Alfred Tennyson; “National Lyrics,” 
by John G. Whittier; “Lyrics of Life,” by Robert Brown¬ 
ing; and “Humorous Poems,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
•re announced to follow in quick succession. The enter¬ 
prise is one that deserves to succeed. 

The Life of President Lincoln. Illustrated. 1 vol~, 12 
mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson <£ Brothers. —This is a new 
edition of a biography, an earlier edition of which had tho 
good fortune, we believe, to be pronounced correct by the 
late President himself. It has now been enlarged and 
illustrated. No other biography contains as full, or as re¬ 
liable, an account of the assassination, or of tho imposing 
ceremonies which attondod the fnneral procession of tho 
body from Washington to Chicago. 


Fairy Fingers. By Anna Cora Ritchie. 1 txft., 12 mo. 
New York: Carleton. —It has boon several years since Mrs. 
ltitchie appeared before the public in a novel. Once, os 
Mrs. Mowatt, she was a popular actress; and wheu she 
abandoned the stage, she took to literature. “Fairy Fin¬ 
gers” is but an indifferent fiction. Tho sceno opens In 
France, and then changes to the United States; a double 
love-story runs through the tale; and the dignity of labor, 
as contrasted with a life of idleness, is the moral. Many of 
tho chapters are quite lively, but others ore too sentimental. 
The story is very improbable.. 

The Smaller History of Rome. By William Smith , 
L.L. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper rf Brothers. — 
Intendod for yonng students, and designed os a companion 
to Dr. Smith’s “8maller nistory of Greece.” The volume 
is illustrated with excellent wood-engravings. Dr. Smith 
carries the story of Roman history down to tho establish¬ 
ment of the Empire: and then there is a continuation, by 
E. Lawrence, A. M., to A. D. 476, or the time of Augustulus. 
The work is a very meritorious one. 

A Son of the Soil. A Novel. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. —Though this story appears anony¬ 
mously, we havo no doubt it is by Sirs. Oliphant. It exhibits 
the same nice "perception of character, and the same vivid 
descriptions of scenery, which distinguish hor former fic¬ 
tions. Tho scene lies principally in Scotland. One of tho 
best creations of her pen is Mrs. Campbell, tho mother of 
the heroine, one of those women, who, even In tho hum¬ 
blest life, inspire respoct and lovo in all. 

Canada: Its Defences, Condition, and Resources. Being 
a second and concluding volume of 11 My Diary North und 
&>uth” By }Y. Howard Russell, LL. D. 1 vol., 12 uo. 
Boston: T. O. If. P. Burnham. —Tho author of this book is 
“ Bull-Run” Russell, the well-knowu correspondent of tho 
London Times. At the present juncture, his opinions on 
Canada aro not without interest, and the book, therefore, 
we presume, will have a ready sale. 

Wylder's nand. By the author of u Uncle Silas.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Carleton. —Mr. Sheridan Lo Fanu ma le 
quite a reputation by the publication of his novel of “ Undo 
Silas.” Tho present fiction will bo liked, by many persons, 
even more. It is not as sonsationul os its predecessor, und 
to that extent is better; but it has no character that is as 
original, or as forcibly drawn, as “ Undo Silas.” Tho volume 
is neatly printed. 

Looking Around. By A. S. Roe. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Carleton. —Mr. Roe’s novels have tho merit of being 
always well writton, and of being faithful pictures of Now 
England life. The present work is quite up to tho best of 
Its predecessors. Purity of tone, strong common sense, and 
freedom from vicious sensationalism, characterize it espe¬ 
cially. It Is nicely printed. 

Hypodermic Injections in the treatment qf Neuralgia , 
Rheumatism, Gout, and oUkr Diseases. By Antoine Hup- 
paner, M. D. 1 vol^ 12 mo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham .— 
We confess our inability to criticiso a book like this, or in¬ 
deed any book connected with tho medical profession. We 
can, therefore, merely annoauco its publication. 

Hugh Worthington. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Ne%o York: Carleton. —The sceno of this novel is 
laid, partly in Kentucky, and partly in Mns*achusctls. 
Kentucky, as it was beforo the war, is particularly well 
described. Tho admirers of Mrs. Holmes’ fictions will find 
this quite eqnnl to the best of her former books. 


s The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. Third Scries. 1 vol., 12 
s mo. New York: Carleton. —If you want a good laugh get 
^ this book. It Is just the thing for a sultry summer aftermxm. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Rebellion has reached 
s its eleventh number, completing the story of tho first year 
< of the war, or up to April, 1862. 
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A New Volume! Look at July Number!— Portrait* of; 
President JonxsoN—two views; Secretary Harlan; Queen J 
Victoria; the Empress Eugene!; the Emperor Alexander;^ 
Julios Ccesar, with Sketches of Character; the Conspirators,' 
and now they Look; tho Physiognomy of Classes; Love and : 
Lovers; Second Marriage; Fat Folks and Lean Folks, and ; 
How to Cure them, with Illustrations; The Russian, with ! 
portraits; Enlarging the Lungs; Immortality of Mind; A C 
Wonderful Prediction Fulfilled; Hymeuial Poetry; Maiden’s J 
Eyes; An Appeal from the South; Art and Artists; Practi- \ 
cal Preaching; Work-Day Religion; A Hint to Maiden ", 
Ladies; Dictionary of Phrenology and Physiognomy, with ; 
engravings; Hats—a New Notion, illustrated; Our Country ; i 
** Able-bodied Men;” Early Patriots of America, illustrated; j 
Our Finances; The Atlantic Cable, and Americans in Eng-j 
land; with much snore in JULY DOUBLE NO. PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. Best Number over issued. Begins 5 
a now Volume. Only Twenty Cents, by return post, or a ' 
year for Two Dollars. Subscribe now. Address Messrs, s 
FOWLER A WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. I 

Life of Andrew Johnson. —T. B. Peterson A Brothers \ 
have just published a life of Andrew Johnson, seventeenth \ 
President of tho United States. The volume contains an ^ 
excellent summary of President Johnson’s speeches on ^ 
various occasions, both before and after he became Presi¬ 
dent, and gives the best view, in this sense, of his opinions, 
that we can recall in a collected shape anywhere. The 
price of the volume, bound in cloth, is $1.00. 

Lives or thr Generals. —T. B. Peterson'A Brothers have j 
Issued a series of biographies of the most distinguished 
Union Generals in the late war. Among them are Grant, 
M'Clellan, Meade, Butler, etc., etc. 


fche recesses are done differently from those slab*, ami 
they ore the more pleasant to write of, because they are 
far tho most numerous and the most easy. Those recesses 
are done equally with a tray. They are charming for block¬ 
ing up entrances when some door or window is meant to bo 
shot off, and they, too, are useful in giving the effect of a 
conservatory, when shrubs and flowers are grouped bock 
upon a landing, and In front of some door-way curtains, this 
wido bed of flowers stretches. Mignonnette and geraniums, 
verbenas, and stocks even do here. Perhape, of all things 
the brightest is a mass of tulips—rod and white single 
tulips forming a wonderful mosaic. Small Van Thols and 
crocuses are ready to bloom thus in January, and in the 
later spring months, one has but to substitute Vermilion 
Brilliant and somo good white kind far these. The moss 
would, however, require, in the latter case, to be raised a 
little, so as to prevent the stems standing up too tall. The 
very clear, puro colors look well, too, in knots. And when 
the corners ore well filled, and the back well massed with 
evergreen and with leaves, the telling knots of color will 
be found very striking. How charmingly we may here nee 
the “ five colors” that are so popular at present. A knot 
composed, say with Ted tulips, deep bluo-purple hyacinths, 
white or pale stone-like crocuses, with ferns for the green 
required; and if on a bed of green, some jonquille* must be 
for the yellow. I give the scheme in common every-day 
spring flowers, because they seem to me the most sure to he 
known. The back of such a recess requires abundant leaf¬ 
age. Why do not people grow vines more, and have a 
supply of green thus ? No leaves are half so exquisite, and 
few are so easily grown. And rooms, which are tastefully 
decorated with flowers, in either of these ways, or both, 
have an air of refinement indescribable. 


FIRE SIDE MAGIC. 


“Oliver Optic.” —Lee A 8hopard, Boston, Mass., have s 
just published a new work by Oliver Optic, author of “The J 
Rivcrdale Story-Books,” etc., etc. This new fiction Is, “Tho > 
Young Lieutenant,” and Is a story of the late rebellion. s 

HORTICULTURAL. ^ 

Flowers for Recesses, Door-Ways, etc., etc. —Flowers $ 
arc never out of place. A dinner-table, with the simplest v 
nosegay on it, becomes at once refined. Rooms, especially 5; 
in summer, m.iy be made much more beautiful, by adorn- 5 
ing the chimnoy-pieces, recesses, or door-ways, with flowers. < 
Where there is a looking-glass on the chimney-piece, a \ 
pretty fashion is to stand a shallow basket on the slab, so | 
that the green branches may stream down and tho long £ 
leaves be reflected in thd mirror. The basket should be of £ 
wicker-work, light, and, if open, lined with moss. Tho s 
sides of the basket should be extremely shallow, and they 5 
generally look best when thef slope out a littlo. They? 
may be either gilded, or white, or brown. One of the pret- s 
tiest green things to pnt here for hanging down over tho £ 
edge is the graceful drooping Itopdi* gracxlit —a very fine > 
and narrow hairy sort of grass; also tho prostate growing \ 
and branchy Lycopodiums, or Selaginellas, are good for! 
clothing tho edge, os well as the ground of the tray. And, > 
also, there may be small pots of blue lobelia, dwarf scarlet £ 
achimonos, little low-growing mimnlas, and, above all, ^ 
campanulas, both of the bright bluo hairbell, and of the ) 
delicate drooping white kiDd that seems as if it were too v 
filmy to bo a flower. A green, mossy surface with flowers \ 
liko these thinly scattered, may be exceedingly pretty— | 
tho tailor plants should be chiefly those of most elegant | 
form, such os will rise up fountain-like and graceful, to fill \ 
a central ploco, or such Again as will droop away in long, ^ 
ferny leaves, as at either end they represent green tassels, v 


The Card in the Ego. —To perform this feat, you most 
have a round, hollow stick, about ten inches lor j and three- 
qnarters of an Inch In diametor, the hollow being three- 
eighths of an Inch in diameter. You must also have another 
reund stick to fit this hollow, and slide in it easily, with a 
knob to prevent Its coming through. Our young readers 
will clearly understand our meaning when we say that, tn 
all respects, it must resemble a pop-gun, with the single 
exception, that the stick which fits the tube must be of the 
full length of the tube, exclusive of the knob. 

You next stoep a card in water for a quarter of an boor, 
peel off the faco of It, and double it twice across, till it be¬ 
comes one-fourth of the length of a card; then roll it up 
tightly, and thrust it up the tube till it becomes even with 
the bottom. You then thrust in the stick at the other end 
of the tube till it just touches tho card. 

Having thus provided your magic wand, let it lie on tho 
table until you hate occasion to make use of it, but be care¬ 
ful not to allow any person to handle it. 

You now take a pack of cards, and lot any person draw 
one; but be sure to let It be a similar card to the one which 
you have In the hollow stick. This must bo done by forcing. 
The person who has chosen It will put It into the pack 
again, and while you are shuffling you let it fall into your 
lap. Then calling for some eggs, desire the person who 
drew the card, or any other person in the company, to 
choose any one of the eggs. When he has done so. ask if 
there be anything In it. He will answer, There Is not. 
Place the egg in a saucer; break it with tho wand, and, 
pressing the knob with the palm of your right-hand, the 
card will be driven Into the egg. You may then ehow it to 
the spectators. 

A great improvement may be made in this feat, by pre¬ 
senting the person who draws the card with a saucer and a 
pair of forceps, and instead of his returning the card to the 
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pack, desire him to take it by the corner with the forceps > place to one of safety, be bocomes the Vox instead, and the 


and burn it, but to take care and preserve the ashes; for 
this purpose you present him with a piece of paper (pre¬ 
pared as hereafter described,) which he lights at the can die, 
but a few seconds after; and before he can set the card on 
lire, it will suddenly divide in the middle and spring back, 
burning his fingers if he do not drop It quickly. Have an¬ 
other paper ready,and desire him to try that; when he will 
most likely beg to be exsused, and will prefer lighting it 
with the candle. 

When the card is consumed, you say that you do not wish 
to fix upon any particular person in oompany to choose an 
egg, lest it might be suspected that he was a confederate; 
yon therefore request any two ladies in company to volun¬ 
teer to choose each an egg, and, having done so, to decide 
between themselves which shall contain the card; when 
this is done, take a second saucer, and in it receive the re¬ 
jected egg, break it with your wand, and show the egg 
round to the company ; at the same time drawing their 
attention to tb% fact of thoso two eggs having been chosen 
from among * number of others, and of its not boing pos¬ 
sible for you to have told which of them would be the 
chosen one. 

You now receive the chosen egg iu the saucer containing 
the ashes, and having rolled it about until you have blacked 
It a little, blow the ashes from around it into tbs grate; you 
then break tho egg with the same wand, when, on touching 
the spring, the card will be found in the egg. 

The Method or Pkeparing the Paper, Mextioxxd in the 
above Prat, is as Follows Take a piece of letter paper, 
about six Inches in length and three-quarters of an inch in 
breadth, fold it longitudinally, and with a knife cut it In 
the crease about fivo inches down; then take ono of tho 
sides which are still connected at tho bottom, and with the 
back of tho knife under it, and the thumb of the right-hand 
ewer it, carl it outward as a boy would the tassels of his 
kite; repeat the same process with the other side, and lay 
them by for use. When about using them (but not till then, 
as the papers will soon lose their curl if stretched,) draw 
them up so as to make them their original length, and 
turn the ends over a little, in order that they may remain 
so; when sst on fire, they will burn for a mi ante or two, 
until the tarn-over is bumit out, when the lighted ends will 
turn over quickly, burning the fingers of the ladder; this 
part of the trick never fails to excito the greatest merriment. 


PARLOR GAMES. 

Fox and Geesx. —There must be an even number of 
players in this game, and a circle Is to be formed standing 
two by two, so that thoso who are on the outside have each 
one person in front of them; these are called the Geese, and 
thoro mast be some space left between the couples, to 
allow the one who is chased to run in and out of tho circle. 
Two must be left out, one a Goose, and the other the Fox. 
The Fox is to catch the Goose not belonging to tbs circle, 
who can run around the circle, and also within it, which 
the Fox cannot be allowed to do; but when the Goose, who 
is pursued, places himself before one of the couples com¬ 
posing the circle, there will necessarily bo three in the row, 
amf as this is against the rule, the outside one of that three 
immediately beoomes liable to bo caught instead of tho 
other, and must endeavor to avoid the pursuit of the Fox 
by darting within the circle and placing himself before 
some one of the players. It is the otyect of the Fox to 
catch the player who makes the third one of a row, and it 
is the object of each Goose to avoid the third place. The 
Fox can only catch the Gooee as he steads tho third iu a 
row, or before he sacooeds in escaping to a place of safety. 
If the Gooee is touched by the Fox while in tho position of 
third one in a row, or if touched in passing from this third 


^ other becomes a Goose again. It will be observed that tbo 

> amusement of ibis game will depend upon tbo spirit and 
s animation with which itAs conducted. Great rapidity of 

> movement is necessary. 

< 

l OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

•j Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 

| practical housekeeper. 

^ VEGETABLES. 

Stewed Cucumbers. —Pare and split In quarters four full- 
j; grown but young cucumbers, take ont the seeds, and cut 
^ each part in two, sprinkle them with white pepper or 
s Cayenne, flour and fry them lightly in a little butter, lift 

> them from the pan, drain tbom on a sieve, then lay them 
s in as much good brown gravy as will nearly cover them, 
i and stew them gently from twenty-flvo to thirty minutes, 
jj or until they are quite tender. Shonld the gravy require 
s to be thickened or flavored, dish tho cucumbers and keep 
\ them hot while a little flour and butter, or any other of the 
«! usual ingredients, are stirred into it. Some persous like a 
s small portion of lemon-juice mixed added to tho sauce; 
S cucumber-vinegar might be substituted with very good 
^ effect, as the vegetable loses much of its fine flavor when 
!; cooked. 

I To Cbok Green Artichokes. —Take four good sized arti- 
s chokes. Strip thorn from the outer leaves, cut off the 
^ stalks, and also a little from tho top of each. Beat each 
$ artichoke separately until it opens; then fill them between 
^ tho leaves with tho following mixture:—Mince finely a 
^ thick slice of uncooked ham, a little parsley, and two small 
s roots of green garlic; mix them together, and season with 
^ popper and salt. Place tho artichokes in a stowpan, but 
^ not too closoly together, and pour over each ono table- 
s spoonful of sweet oil. Stew them gently at the sido of tho 
s Are for one hour, and serve them In a vegetable dish. 

^ Cabbage in Cream. —Wash a white-hearted cabbage very 
\ thoroughly, cut it into small pieces, boil it until touder, and 
^ let the water drain from it. Brown 3ome butter in a saucc- 
n pan, put in the cabbage, pour ovor it a teacupfbl of good 
^ cream, let it simmer gently for half an hour. 

^ Portuguese Tomato Sauce. —Slice tomatoes and onions, 
s and stew them in a nice gravy with small slices of bacon, 
^ and pepper and salt to taste. . 

•J EQGB. 

n Omelette •Soiree.—Break six eggs, and separate the whites 
j) from the yolks. Add to the latter some sifted tragar flavored 

> with lemon-peel. Beat the yelks and sugar, then whisk tbo 

> whitos. Pour the yelks and whites together, continuing 
l the whisking until the eggs froth. Melt a little batter hi 
\ the omelet-pan and place It over a slow fire. When the 
\ batter is melted (but not Aot,) pour in the mixture, and 
^ gently shake the pan until the top of the mixture fells to 

< the bottom. When the butter is dried up, fold the omelet 
j on a battered dish, sift a little sugar on the top, and brown 
| with a salamander. The above souffles may be varied In 
1 endless ways by adding different flavorings, or preserved 
\ fruit, al the time of beating the yelks of the eggs. 

s The following is another method of cooking eggs, which 

< dispenses with the difficulty of frying. It is a most conve- 
l nient, oasy mode of making a rechauffe , and is particularly 
\ suitable to invalids and little children who are not at an 
i age to masticate their food. By the adoption of this plan, 

I s all the nutritive qualities of the eggs are preserved, together 
with the lightness of the omelet, without the richness which 
\ is inseparable from ever so small a quantity of fried butter. 
{ The requisite number of eggs is beaten, seasoned, and passed 
through a sieve, to which a small quantity of good gravy is 
added. The mixture must be placed iu aa enameled stew- 
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poo, and set over a slow fire till the eggs thicken. The 
stewpan is then removed, and a small piece of fresh hotter 
is added to .the mixture, which, when melted, is ready to 
receive the addition of any finely minced fowl, meat, fish, 
asparagus, peas, or cauliflower, that may be desired. The 
latter ingredients must l»e stirred in until warm through, 
but not suffered to boil. It is difficult ut first to make a 
good omelet, it is so apt to be tongh, but nothing repays 
trial better; and as eggs are so cheap, it does not matter if 
a few are wasted at first. 

Pickled Eggs .—At the season of the year when eggs are 
plentiful, boil some four or six dozen in a capacious sauce¬ 
pan, until they become quite hard. Then, aftor carefully 
removing the shells, lay them in large-mouthed jars, and 
pour over them scalding vinegar, well seasoned with whole 
pepper, allspice, ft few races of ginger, and a few cloves or 
gorlic. When cold, bung down closely, and in a month they 
arc fit for use. Where eggs are plentiful, the above pickle 
is by no means expensive, and is a relishing accompaniment > 
to cold meat. - s 

PICKLES. \ 

India Pickle .—Two cauliflowers torn into sprigs, two > 
white cabbages cut in slices, one pint of small onions s 
peeled, one pint of shalots; put a handful of salt on them s 
and placo them in n pan, with sufficient boiling water to ^ 
cover them. Lot them remain a night; the next morning •! 
take them all out and spread on a tray covered with n s 
coarse cloth; put them in the sun to dry for three days, ^ 
taking them in-doora each night. When quite dry, put as ;> 
much vinegar as will cover them, and let them remain a £ 
day or two; then put all together into a kettle with half an < 
ounce of turmeric, two ounces of mustard, one ounce of 
Cayenne pods, one ounce of black pepper, one ounce of all- i; 
spice, quarter of an ounce of mace; all to bo boiled together ^ 
for a quarter of an hour; then throw in any green pickles < 
you choose, such ns gherkins, French beans, radish pods, > 
nasturtiums, slices of cucumber; a few capsicums odd much ;» 
to the appearance. <! 

A Quick Mode of Pickling Gherkins or Small Cucumbers .— l 
Take the quantity of gherkins required, prick them with a > 
needle in several places, and put them In a pan of cold $ 
water, addiug as much salt as will make a strong brine. > 
Let them soak for three hours. Take them out, wipe them t 
dry In a clean cloth; put In a saucepan, over a gentle fire, ^ 
odd some strong, brown, pickling vinegar, with allspico, ^ 
half tho quantity of whole block popper, a little brown gin- \ 
ger, and some Caycnno pepper. Let them simmer for a > 
quarter of an hour; take them up, and when cold, pour \ 
them over tho gherkins In a jar, and stop them tightly^ 
down. They will bo fit for use in the course of threo or ^ 
four days; one or two young onions will be found an Im- ^ 
provoment. i 

Red Cabbage Pickled .—Put a quarter of an ounce of cochi- i; 
neal into a small bag, and boil it with the quantity of vine- i 
gar considered sufficient for the cabbage you wish to pickle, < 
adding a little salt and bay salt. When it boils, scald the \ 
cabbage with it, having, of course, previously cut up the ^ 
latter into transvorse slices; boil the vinegar up again, this X 
time adding ginger and pepper. Let it cool, and when > 
quite cold, having put the cabbage into jars, pour the pickle $ 
upon it, and tie it down doeely. > 

TO HAKE TXABT. \ 

Boll or steam some very mealy potatoes with the skin i 
on. If boiled, dry them well in the pan. Peel and mush / 
I them down to a fine powder. To every toaenpful of mashed < 
I potato, put a teacupful of fine flour, and when these are 
well mixed, shake up the bottle of hop-Uquor, and add a ;> 
teacupful of it; mix the whole up well together, and It will % 
be about the consistency of hasty pudding; put it into a $ 
large jug, which must be covered, and put near the fire for s 


twenty-four hours. If right, the yeast will rise very light 
and high. Thus prepared, it may be used immediately, but 
it is better for being kept a day in the cellar, closely covered, 
and will oontinue good a week. Or: To a pint of mashed 
potatoes (mealy ones are best,) atld two ounces of brown 
sugar and two spoonfuls of common yeast. The potatoes 
first to be pulped through a colander, and mixed with warm 
water to a proper consistence. Thus a pound of potatoes 
will make & quart of good yeast. Keep it moderately warm 
whilst fermenting. 

SCOTCH SHORT-BREAD. 

Take one pound of butter, twelve ounces of finely pow¬ 
dered loaf-sugar, two pounds of flour, four eggs, a few cara¬ 
way seeds, candied peel to tho taste, and the little white 
sugar-plums called caraway comfits. Make the flour and 
butter hot before the fire. Rub tho butter and sugar into 
tho flour with the hand, nnd make it into a stiff paste with 
the eggs, previonsly well beaten. The rolling-out to tho 
required thickness must bo done with as little use of tho 
rolling-pin as possible. Either take Small pieces, and roll 
them into oblong cakes, or roll out a largo piece and cut it 
into squares or rounds. Prick a pattern round the edge of 
each little cake with the bock of a knife, and arrange slices 
of peel, comfits, and caraway seeds in a pattern. They will 
take about twenty minutes to bake, and the oven should 
not be too quick. The mixing of flonr, sugar, and butter, 
and of the eggs afterward, must be done very thoroughly 
and smoothly. 


Ice-Pudding .—The pudding is generally considered a diffi¬ 
cult dish to produce at home, unless what is called a pro¬ 
fessed cook reigns over the kitchen department, but wo 
can ossnre our readers that, if they will follow our direc¬ 
tions carefully, they will be enabled to produce this popular 
pudding at a quarter the cost a confectioner usually charges 
for it, and that it will be found equally na good. Take one 
quart of thick cream, tho yelks of twelve eggs, one table- 
spoonfnl of brandy, and some dried fruit, such as apricots, 
pine-apple, ginger, greengages, cherries, etc., etc. The 
cherries may be left whole, bat the rest should bo cut up 
into pieces about the side of a filbAt (the quantity of fruit 
is optional.) Beat up the yelks of the eggs well in a basin, 
scald the cream with a little lemon-peel and an inch of 
vanilla pod chopped up and tied in a muslin bag; pour it 
into the yelks, first taking oot the lemon-peel and vanilla, 
and stirring it continually while mixing. Put it on the ftro 
again in a saucepan, allowing it to thicken as a custard 
without curding. Pour it into a jug, and when it has 
slightly cooled add the brandy, two ounces of sifted loaf- 
sugar, and the dried fruit. Let It stand until quite cold, 
stirring occasionally. The earlier this is all prepared la 
the morning the more successful the pudding will be. Pour 
the above mixture into a tin milk-can which has a lid to it; 
cover it and set it in a pan filled with rough ice well beaten 
and mixed with coarse salt. Care should be taken that tho 
can is well buried in the ice, there being plenty of Ice un¬ 
derneath as well as around it. The cream and other mate¬ 
rial* inside the can must be stirred every five minutes with 
an iron spoon to prevent them from adhering to the bottqpi 
of the can; and in addition to this, the can itself must be 
turned round in the ice very frequently; u,>on this depends 
the success in freezing the pudding. When the cream has 
remained an hour and a half In the can, Imbedded in the 
ice, pour it into a tin mould, tie it down closely with clean 
writing-paper, with a piece of white muslin above it. Set 
this mould very firmly in the rough ice, the pan having 
been again filled up with ice and salt. Tho monld must bo 
placed in the center of this, so that ice covers it over as 
well as lias round and underneath it Leave it there until 
wanted, with a blanket thrown over the pan. Three half- 
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pints of cream will be found quite sufficient for ten people. 


and about one shilling's worth of rough ice for freezing it. s 
There will be no difficulty In turning it out of ilio mould, ^ 
and if approved of, liquid red currant jelly may be poured 
into the dish beforu serving to table. Jt improves the ap- s 
pearanco of the pudding. s 


THE WARDROBE. 

How to Prepare Starch for Use —Take a quart basin and 
put into it a tablespoonful of the best starch, which, with a 
clean wooden spoon kept for the purpose, gradually moisten 
and rub down with a quartor of a pint of cold spring water, 
adding only a tablespoonful at a timo. When in a perfectly 
smooth state, and about the cousistenco of cream, gradually 
stir into it a pint of boiling water. Then pour the mixture 
into a clean glazed pipkin, kept for the purpose, and stir it 
over a gentle fire till it boils, adding a lump of sugar which 
prevents the starch from sticking to tho hot iron. While 
in a boiling state, take a piece of wax-candle and tarn it 
round two or three times; this gives a smooth and glossy 
surface to the linen after it has been ironed, then strain 
the starch, thus prepared, through a piece of coarse muslin 
into a basin, cover it over with a plate, to prevent a skin 
forming on the top, and then before it is quite cold it is 
ready for use. 

To Wash a Muslin Dress. —Make a good lather, and wash 
the muslin in cold water—never patting it into warm water 
even to rinse it. If tho muslin is green, add a wineglassful 
of vinegar to the water in which it is rinsed; if lilac, the 
same quautity of ammonia. For black and white muslius, 
use a small quantity of sugar of lend. 

To Clean Silk. —Quarter of a pound of soft-soap, one ounco 
of honey, one pint of gin. Put on with a flanuol, or nail¬ 
brush, and afterward brushedVjih cold water, then dipped 
iu cold water five or six times,Imd hung out to drain, then 
ironed (wet on tho wrong side) with a hot iron. 

7b Extract Grease from Silk, —Wet tho part with eau-de- 
cologne, and gently rub tho silk upon itself, between tho 
hand*. When dry, tho grease will disappear. This will, 
also, remove recent paint, and the grease from a wax coudlo. 

7b Perfume Linen. —Rose-leaves dried in the shade, cloves 
beat to a powder, maco scraped. Mix them together, and 
put tho composition into bags. * 


* 


Aromatic Vinegar. —Digest In two pounds of acetic acid ' 
one ounce each of the dried tops of rosemary and the dried 1; 
leaves of sago, half an ounce each of the dried flowers of *> 
lavender and of bruised cloves, for seven days; then express 
the liquid, and filter it through paper. Another aromatio ^ 
vinegar, for sprinkling through apartments during the pro- <j 
valence of fevers, or any contagious complaints, is made £ 
thus:—Take of common vinegar any quantity, mix a suffl- \ 
dent quantity of powdered chalk with it to destroy the \ 
acidity, let It subside, and, pouring off the liquid, dry the } 
white powder in the sun, or by the fire. When perfectly 
dry, put it into a stone vessel, and pour upon it sulphuric s 
acid, as long as white acid fumes continue to ascend. $ 

Excellent Dentifrice. —Procure a lump of whitening, and 5 
■crape off as much, in fine powder, as will fill a pint pot. ^ 
Take two ounces of camphor, moisten it with a few drops \ 
of brandy or spirit of wine, and rub it into a powder. Mix j 
this with the whitening, and add to It half an ounce of pow- < 
dered myrrh. Put the whole into a wide-mouthed bottle, $ 
and cork down. If too strong of the camphor, it will bo $ 
easy to add a little more whitening. < 

Lotion for the Skin. —Take an ordinary milk-pan, and fill \ 
It with the white flowers of the elderberry bush. The \ 
flowers should be covered with boiling water, placed out-of- i 
doors iu tho sun for about throe days, strained off, and hot- \ 
tied. The liquid should be of a dark mahogany color. It j 
ie an excellent lotion to remove sun-burn and freckles. > 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Syrup for Preserved Fruit.- The best sugar, which wiH 
require no clarifying, should be used for this purpose; but 
when it is of inferior quality, it should be prepared in tho 
following manner:—To clarify six pounds of sugar, break 
it iuto largo lumps, put it into a preserving-pan, and pour 
to it five pints of cold spring water; in another pint bent 
lightly up the white of a small egg, but do not froth it 
much; add it to tne sugar, and give it a stir to mix it well 
with the whole. Set tho pau over a gentle fire when tho 
sugar is nearly dissolved, and let tho Beam rise without 
being disturbed. When the syrup has boiled five minutes, 
take it off the fire, let it stand a couple of minutes, and 
then skim it carefully. Let it boil again, and then throw 
in holf a cup of cold water to bring tho remaining scum to 
the surface. Skim it until it is perfectly clear, strain it 
through a thin cloth, and it will be ready for use. J 

7b Wash Flannels.— Wash them in warm water, rather 
abovo lnke-warm, in which tho soap has been boiled or dis¬ 
solved, and not to rub the soap upon the woolen. Rinse 
them thoroughly in water rather hotter than that in which 
they have been washed; this removes the soap from tho 
material instead of allowing it to remain and get hard, ns 
it does if tho last water is not decidedly hotter than the 
first. This plan will also be found to succeed perfectly with 
fleecy or Berlin wool; but then I generally wring the di#» 
ferent articles or skeins by twisting them up in a linen 
cloth, so as to avoid straining the wool, and do not dry them 
too quickly. Bat the important point is certainly getting 
them thoroughly freo from the soap, which would other¬ 
wise thicken and stiffen in the fine pores of the wool. 

Light Tea Buns. —Take half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, 
and tho same quantity of bi-carbonate of soda, and rub them 
well into a pound of flour, through a hair sieve, if leisure 
permit. Then work into tho flour two ounces of butter, and 
add two ounces of crushed and sifted lump sugar, also a 
quarter of a pound of currants or raisins, and (if liked) a few 
caraway-seeds. Having mixed all these ingredients well 
together, make a hole in the middle and pour in half a pint 
of cold, new milk; one eggs, well beaten, mixod with the 
milk is a great improvement, though your buns will do 
without any. Mix quickly, and set your dough with a fork 
on baking tins. The buns will tako about twenty minutes 
to bake. From these ingredients you ought to produce a 
dozen. 

7b Bleach a Straw Bonnet. —First, scrub the bonnet well 
with a brush dipped In clean water. After this, put into a 
box a saucer containing horning sulphur; it must remain 
thero a short time, and as soon as It is removed, tho bonnet 
must be placed in the box and well covered up, so that the 
sulphuric atmosphere may whiten it. 

7b Preserve Rhubarb. —An equal weight of fresh, young 
rhubarb and sugar. Wipe, pore, and cut tho rhubarb into 
small lengths; add the sugar; let them heat rather slowly, 
till the fruit is tender, and then boil rapidly for half an 
hour, stirring It well. Candied peel added, at the rate of 
an ounce to a pound of fruit, is an improvement. 

Sun-Bum. —Old buttermilk, applied to the face, is a very 
effectual cure for sun-burn. Aleo a little lemon-juice put 
into a cap of milk, and then the ftvee washed with the milk, 
is a complete remedy for sun-burn. It should not bo ap¬ 
plied too frequently, as all thlugs are, more or less, hurtful 
to the skin when used too often. 

Indelible Marking Ink. —-Nitrate of silver, two drachms; 
distilled water, three ounces. Dissolve. Moisten the spot 
to be marked with a concentrated solution of carbonate of 
potnssa, to which a little gum water must be added. When 
the spot has beoome dry, write upon it with tho solution of 
nitrate of silver. 

Cement for Broken Glass , etc. —A little isinglass dissolved 
in mastic varnish. The least possible quantity should bo 
used. 
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to Remove Rust from Polished Iron, —The beet method 
Of removing rust from a polished grate is to scrape down to 
a fine powder some bath-brick, put it into a little oil, and 
rub the spots well with a piece of flannel dipped in the 
mixture, after which apply some whitening, also well rub¬ 
bed in. This process must be repeated dally until all trace 
of the rust has disappeared. To prevont the grate or fire- 
irons from becoming spotted with rust, it is a good plan to 
rub them over with the fat from the inside of a fowl, and 
finish them off with Whitening. 

FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fxo. i.— Out-Door Dribs. —The skirt is of black alpaca, 
trimmed down, the front with black velvet, edged with 
crimson braid. Black velvet belt and jet buckle. Jacket 
of crimson cashmere, trimmed with black. Black hat of 
the Scotch form. 

Fio. ii.— Disarm Dins or Whits Mitsui, trimmed with 
blue. 

Fio. in.— Walking Dribs or Warn Alpaca, trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Fio. it.—Evening Drrss op Vert Thin White Muslin, 
with several tucks, above each of which a rose-colored rib¬ 
bon is run. Ruffle around the bottom of the skirt. Body 
and sleeves trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 


, fashionable sashes have a wide band, a large rosette on one 
^ side, and long lapels finished off with fHnge. Tho pointed 
| Swiss band, however, is still worn, as well as a great variety 

< of bands, sashes, and low bodices. 

^ Buttons of steel* jet, ivory, mother-of-pearl, etc., aro oil 
> fashionable. These are cat In great varieties of form, such 

< us stars, diamonds, oblongs, etc. 

? Button Fringe is also popular, especially on the jackets 
s and summer dresses. 

$ Sailor-Collars, and the judge-collar, are both popular; 
J; but the variety of fancy linens is endless. The judge-collar 
s is made of lace, a narrow piece of which stands up around 
l tho throat, and tho ends in front fall like bands 
- The Empire Bonnet is too unbecoming to be popular just 
v yet. It is stylish-looking, some say, but not fascinating, 
s The little three-cornered articles, which are now perched 
^ on tho bead in such a bewitching style, is infinitely more 
s becoming, bat so easily manufactured at homo that the ex- 
^ elusive* will no longer tolerate It. 

s Round Hats —or rather what are commonly called round 
vj hats, for they are not round at all—ore now pretty and 
£ very becoming. The shape has gradua ly turned from the 
s Scotch cap to the tricorne , or something very like it. The 
s crown is moderately high, and slopes off into a point in 
i; front and at the back; tbe brim is turned up entirely, and is 
•; higher at the sidos than at the back and front. This brim 
v is, generally speaking, covered with block or colored velvet. 


Fio. v.— Walking Dress op Ghat Foulard.— Loose sacque j 
of light maize-colored cloth, trimmed with gimp. Gray - y 
straw hat and maize-colored feather. «; 

Fio. vi.—Carriage Dress op Dove-Colored Chkxe Silk.— I* 
Basque of black silk. s 

General Remarks. —A greater simplicity Is apparent, wo s 
think, in out-door dresses. They are leas trimmed, and are 
almost invariably worn with a plain sacqne of the same <5 
matorinl as the dross. All walking dresses, if made as long ^ 
as they usually arc, ought to be looped up over petticoats t; 
of the same material as the dress, or else somo other under- s 
skirt, which is very quiet in effect. The more dressy kind ^ 
of toilets have the skirts looped up with bows of ribbon, I; 
or a circle of quilled ribbon. Usually strings are put en s 
the under part of the dress, and tied in such a way that the s 
skirt appears to be fastened by the trimming. 5; 

White Petticoats aro generally ruffled, and the raffles s 
are fluted. Some have a black or scarlet braid run on tho 5; 
hem of the ruffle. $ 

A lady with one or two white dresses can always have a ^ 
great variety in her toilet, by having trimmings of various ^ 
styles and colon made on a foundation of rather stiff book > 
muslin, when they will he always ready to tack on the < 
dress. Thus narrow pinked silk flounces, rings intorlacod $ 
in each other, straps ascending the skirt, with bows and l 
long onds floating over tho hem, puffings, through which s 
ribbons are run, etc., in an endless variety. i 

Nankeen and Jean are again appearing fbr dresses. An- S 
other material called Spanish linen is also very popular. I 
These dresses should be gored and trimmed very simply i 
with rows of braid. > 

Morning Dresses of a plain color are trimmed round the < 
skirt, above the hem, with two rows of bright moire ribbon, \ 
an inch and a half wide, and with one row down every seam | 
where tbe breadths are joined. The bodice is made with s 
basques at the back, which are edged with ribbon; the rib- ^ 
bon is also carried straight down the center of the back s 
from the neck to the waist, where there is a small strap ^ 
and two buttons, thus giving the effect of a dress fastened < 
at the back; the epaulets are mere lines of ribbon. ‘ 

Jackets ef tbe most dressy kind have no sleeves. Ladies s 
who prieh to wear something more than merely a white \ 
bodice, put on a small, open jacket, without sleeves over it. s 
A colored silk jacket looks extremely well over a plain or t; 
figured white muslin bodice with full sleeves. The most \ 


small grelots, or round spangles of spun straw; steel, crystal, 
or jot being arranged as a fringe over it. One long curled 
feather sweeps round one side of the hat, and In front there 
is either a small bird or the head of a larger one, with a few 
feathers arranged, fun-shaped, at the back of it, forming a 
sort of aigrette. One of tho prettiest we have seen was of 
white straw, the turned-up brim covered with bine velvet, 
and pretty round spangles of spun straw drooping over it. 
An elegant bird of Paradise was placed in front, with a long 
tail sweeping over one sido of the brim. 

Shoes cut high on tho instep, like the old “Jefferson’* 
shoe, is again being worn, but is not as popular as the 
gaiter for out-door wear. These shoes are ornamented with 
large steel buckles. 

Tub Style or Dressing the Hair in the morning and that 
adopted in the evening differ materially. In Paris, fbr the - 
evening, curls, crepes, and frizzed bauds, and wide plaits, 
are worn at the very top of the head; but the effect is closer, 
not nearly so extravagant as last season. For the morning, 
the plait as a coronet, and tho hair waved and slightly 
turned from the temples and combed over a fricette at the 
back, is the prevailing coiffure. Simplicity of style for tbe 
morning has passed into a fashion. It was expected that 
with the hair turned back from the temples over high 
frirettes that the large cushions of hair at the back would 
q>e suppressed. But it is not the case, tbe only difference 
which has been made is, that the cushions at the back are 
worn somewhat highet than the nape of the neck. These 
cushions are positively necessary with the present style of 
half-handkerchief bonnet The back hair arranged in a 
profusion of ringlets massed together by means of a comb, 
is very suitable for low dresses; but the curls are not con¬ 
venient with high ones, as they soil the collars, etc. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Party Dress or White Muslin, tor a Lmu 
Girl.— Above the Anted rufflee of the skirt is a quilling of 
pink ribbon and a Hue of roses. Square neck, trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fio. ii.— A Boy's Dress of Wood-Colored Ca sbmir r, trlns- 
med with black velvet. 

Fio. in.— Dress or Pink Alpaca, for a LittliGiri* trim¬ 
med with black velvet. 
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Ah! ray heart is filled with sorrow, 
When I think upon the years 
That havo left some pleasant mem’ries. 
But alas, how many tears. 

I hare seen the fairest flowers, 

Blasted by the snows of fate; 
Brightest hopes all torn and scattered, 
Hearts once glad left desolate. 


Oh. T daily pray to heav’n. 

That 1 seen shall he at rest. 

With the cold earth for iny pillow, 
And the turf upon my breast; 

Yes, I wonhl that I were lying 
In the cold and silent tomb, 

There to rest till I awaken. 

Where hope’s flow’rs forever bloom. 
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ONE OF LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


BY E. S. MARIE. 

' • 

She stood at the gate, her face slightly * than she ever dreamed of possessing; but she 
flushed, and her black eyes aglow. The young 5 studiously withdrew herself from almost all 
man, leaning on the fence at her side, must J society in the school, knowing but one or two 
have been two years her elder, with a pale, ^intimately, and living in dreams of the future, 
handsome face, and brown hair and eyes. s At the end of the term she met Philip Burdell, 
“Well, Jean,” he said, at length, with a sud- J now-admitted to the bar. But her seclusion 
den change in his voice, “I must bid you good- ■ had made her shy, and she found it impossible 
by, I suppose.” Reaching out his hand—“you ^ to throw' it off, eves in his presence. He con- 
won’t forget me, I hope.” f strued this reticence as an indication of her 

“No, indeed.” She laughed. “I’m afraid you : changed feelings toward him, and met her with 
will be the first to forget. Good-by.” I a coldness that chilled her to the heart. She 

She went into the house with a grim smile £ went away sadder and colder, shutting up the 
over her lips. “Forget, indeed! I almost hate : pain in her heart with a firm hand, shedding no 
myself that I cannot. I wonder”—looking into ; tears, and taking up her changed life again in 
the mirror opposite her. “I shall be handsome < much the same way as before, so that no one 
some time,” with a sudden proud lifting of her • dreamed of the cruel shadows that darkened her 
head—“handsome enough for even him. If my < soul. 

cheeks were only red, my face and form rounded <; It was the old tale, a misunderstanding, and 
a little more. Perhaps——” ^ an estrangement. It was years before they met 

She broke off suddenly, and the old sad, hope- 'c again. At last, urged by her friends,.and pity- 
less look came over her face. What mattered • ing the suitor, Jean married. She knew she 
it if she was beautiful? Philip Burdell was ; did not love this man as she ought to love a 
going to the great city to study law, and his ; husband; yet the shielding tenderness in his 
profession would place him far above her level ) manner, the love in his quiet eyes were so new, 
in life—for her parents were comparatively < and so sweet to her, that sometimes, in his pre- 
poor, and all the education she had ever re- $ sence, she almost forgot the past. None who 
ceived came from the village district school, $ saw her married would have dreamed that the 
and the few books that had fallen in her way. $ blossoms of her hope were dead, and her life 
So she lived on, loving hopelessly, but well, > henceforth a wearisome desert, forever staring 
until two years after, her father, by a successful $ her in the face with its shadowy, desolate waste, 
speculation, raised himself from comparative $ She fulfilled her duties as a wife unflinch- 
poverty to independence, and from thence fcy > iflgly. She tried to love her husband, and could 
rapid strides to wealth. $ not help respecting him. He believed the slight 

Jean was sent away to school, and for a year l restraint, which always characterized her man- 
after her life seemed wholly composed of sun- \ ner toward him, to be only the natural result 
shine. The first she had ever known, poor child! s of her phlegmatic temperament. Thus she lived 
She studied eagerly, though not enough to ) on, sternly self-reliant, giving her confidence to 
prevent her becoming more and more, each day* . no one, and waiting patiently, j T et more sadly 
what she had once prophesied, a beautiful girl. J each day, for the forgetfulness that never came. 
This, combined with an exquisite taste in dress, Once only she met her old lover. One even- 
might have given her more power over hearts ing, at the house of a friend, she caught his eyes 
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AUTUMN. 


&8 he stood watching her enter. She looked 
surpassingly beautiful, and his eyes showed that 
he felt it. She came forward rapidly, extending 
her hand with a smile of recognition, yet so dif¬ 
ferent from her old smile that it haunted him 
long afterward—a smile which hid her inmost 
emotions securely from his gaze. He went 
away more utterly blinded, if possible, than 
before, believing her happy, believing she had 
never, even as a girl, loved him. 

The years went on. Her husband died, leav¬ 
ing her at thirty unfettered again. Her life 
henceforth, she thought, would be sadder than 
ever, more desolate, more forsaken. In the 
months of her widowhood, the sorrow and re¬ 
gret for her husband was such that she never 
admitted, to herself, the possibility of ever mar¬ 
rying again. 

Philip Burdell, she believed, at last had grown 
to be nothing to her. Where he was she did not 
know, and never asked. 

One evening she sat alone in the parlor sing¬ 
ing snatches of one of Tennyson’s songs. 

“The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But oh! for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that ia still T’ 

“ Break, break, break, 

On thy cold, gray stones at seal 

But the tender grace of a day that is flown, 

Can never come back to me.” 

The music, sad as the words, and her own 
voice sadder still, thrilled through the room 
mournfully, startling even herself, and she arose 
and turned to the window. Suddenly she heard 
a voice behind her, and turning, met the same 
pale, fair face, the same thrilling brown eyes 
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- that had haunted her all her lift. Even then 
j, her self-possession was but slightly shaken, 
s She started as she caught sight of his face, but 
l recovered herself instantly, though seeing the 

< old look in his eyes, the same look he had given 
v her that night of their parting so long ago. 

;• After the first greetings were over, he asked 

> her to sing the song over again, and stood 
s watching her as she complied. He saw the old 
s glow come into her eyes, saw her pale face 
i 1 - flush and whiten again beneath his steady gaze. 
^ and as she turned from the piano, caught her 
s hand in a sudden passionate pressure. “Seven 
$ years ago to-night,” he cried, “I stood With 
$ you at the gate with a voice saying, in my bean, 
sjust what it does to-night, ‘I love you, I love 
^you;’ but I hushed it, thinking to wait until I 
• could take you wholly as my own. When I 
s came back again, in the changed looks you 
$ gave me, I could read nothing but indifference 

> in your manner, nothing of your old love; but 
to-night I see the same smile on your face, the 
same love in your eyes. Have I loved you nil 

! these wearisome years for nothing? Must I 
$ wait still longer?” 

< He read the answer in her eyes, and folded 

> her in his arms. This time the beautiful face 
\ turned scarlet as his lips met hers, and the hand 
■ he clasped fluttered and trembled like a fright- 

< ened bird. 

And the shadows fell darker and darker 
$ through the window, and the night clasped the 
$ earth in a solemn embrace; but over their lives 
s had broadened a beautiful day, more bright, 
jj more glorious for the shadows past, the sor- 
l rows endured. 






AUTUMN. 

BY INEZ INDLEFORD. 


O’br bill and vale, ob! Autumn time, 
Thy beauties linger now; 

And breezes mild, from Southern climes, 
Btow softly round my brow. 

I sec the sunlight lying 
On fields of waving grain; 

And Summer flowers are dying 
Along the lowly plain. 

1 bear the sweet bird-notes echo 
Among the rustling trees; 

/ And mournfully their music floats 
Upon the Autumu breeze. 

Dry, faded leaves are falling, 

All marked with sure decay; 

And spirit voices culling 

My thoughts from earth away 


^ ' A dreamy silence reigneth 

^ O’er earth and sea to-day; 

^ On all that’s bright and beautiful 

? Is breafhed, “ passing away ” 

!; I list the gentle murmur 

£ * Of woodlands rippling rills; 

*! Ob! sadly low their music-tone 

$ Upon my spirit thrills. 

i Oh! dreamy days of Autumn. 

< A magic spell is thine, 

^ With all thy varied beauties, 

;• To bind this heart of mine. 

Thou bringest visions golden 
Of all that’s loved and dear; 
s Tbine hours are sad, but sweeter far 

. s Than all the changing year. 
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CHAPTER XI. ; 

But the officer could not take Joyce directly • 
from the court-room; the crowd swayed and : 
eurged about, but did not break and disperse, J 
and so densely was the mass wedged together, 
that even the private passage from the dock to : 
the jail entrance was filled. So it came about 
that, for a.space of hearly five minutes, the poor ;• 
wretch, condemned to death, stood to be a focus ; 
for all eyes. 

The lawyers gathered up their papers, and l 
turned to each other in groups of two or three, 
chatting in an undertone; Seaborn making his :• 
way pa9t the woman who had sat near the dock, 5j 
closely veiled, during these last days; he had a ^ 
fancy that it was Barbara, and wanted to be $ 
sure. 

Mottar forgot to speak to Joyce going out, 
as he had intended to do. He had built so much $ 
upon success in this case—a good practice, and ^ 
income, and then—Matty. It was all up now; s 
so he forgot in his own chagrin that this poor ? 
creature had lost more than he. ? 

Judge C- looked at Dunn with a solemn > 

face, as he passed him, that held all the warning < 

he had missed in the unheard charge. C-? 

was going to his dinner—to a succession of din- s 
ners between today and a far-away grave; life !; 
was a lusty, fat relish in his lungs, with an ani- >, 
mal twang to it, maybe, but a sound moral jj 
strength; also, he being upon the bench. This ; 
poor devil, looking at him with lack-lustre eyes, \ 
could count the hours between him and the gal- jj 
lows; how the hands of God and the devil had 5 
been at work with both since their birth, and s 
brought them to ends so different, hardly con- jj 

cerned Judge C-. He paused, and looked $ 

with all the meaning of the law at Joyce. Per- 5 
haps a more human touch of pity moved him s 
suddenly, for he said to Proctor, the jailer, who > 
stood near, “He seems a half-witted fellow; let > 

him see his friends between now and-, as : 

far as is consistent with safety. And, look ? 
here, Proctor,” lowering his tone, “give the ; 
poor creature enough to eat. Not your prison 
grub, understand. I’ll make it all right.” Proc¬ 
tor nodded significantly. “Make way for his 
honor,” shoving a rough Irishman out of the ' 
way. ; 


All this in less time than it has taken for me 
to write it down. It was but the halt made by 
any crowd before breaking up; a Babel of voices 
talking and coughing, of pushing of benches, 
creaking of doors began. In another moment 
the whole audience would have been scattered, 
when a shrill cry from a woman cleft all lesser 
noises and silenced them. 

It came from the girl who had kept her seat 
by the prisoner, silent even when the sentence 
was reatj; now her very soul rushed out in that 
cry, 

“Dunn! Dunn—look! Oh, God!” 

It was a thanksgiving that came with that 
name; but it was choked before uttered. Barby 
had thrust out her arms, stooping forward, her 
eyes fixed on the open door of the court-room; 
she tried to make a step, staggered, and fell in¬ 
sensible. 

“What is this?” said Judge C-. “Take 

out the woman-” 

“Gently! gently, men!” said Seaborn. 

“Your honor! judge,” gasped the jeweler. 
“The—the corpse, in fact. The murdered man, 
Mr. Seaborn,” pointing to a tall figure making 
its way slowly through the crowd. 

Samuel Waugh, who was thrust in one corner 
on this second day, gave a shout of unfeigned 
astonishment and joy; then, remembering the 
publicity of the occasion, called out, “My bro¬ 
ther!” dramatically enough. 

“What does this mean?” demanded Seaborn, 
growing red. He would have been glad Joyce 
had been cleared by any other means than this, 
however. “You don't mean to say,” he cried, 
“ that nobody has been murdered, that all this 
has been a farce?” 

“It looks like it. Disappointed, Mr. Sea¬ 
born?” laughed one of his brother attorneys. 

“Judge C-, one moment! Stop him, some 

of you!” called Seaborn. 

But the judge had already stopped; an ex¬ 
pectant hush had fallen on the audience to know 
what hath happened. There was an uncertainty 
of a moment, and then all eye9 gradually cen¬ 
tered on the old man and the prisoner, by whom 
he stood. 

Dunn Joyce had laid his hind upon his shoul¬ 
der to know if he were flesh and blood. It was 

ICO 
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Nicholas Waugh, his features pinched, pale from ■: “What is it he says? What, eh?” pulling at 
loss of blood, but still alive. He had the same \ Dunn’s coat-sleeve. 

old clothes on which he wore on the day he was < “He will hear evidence that you are, in truth, 
missed, but they flapped loosely about him now s Nicholas Waugh,” said Seaborn, 
he had grown so thin; the same old shovel, £ All this time the excitement around them had 
broad-brimmed hat; horn spectacles; the yel-s grown to a repressed fever heat, when Samuel 
low silk handkerchief sticking out of one pocket; s Waugh again mounted the witness-box, and 

the gray whiskers a shade or two whiter and i* Judge C- stood, cane and hat in hand, to 

stiffer, perhaps. But his wrinkled face was s hear his testimony. Waugh put it into more 
curiously lighted up with an expression in it s vigorous English than one could have hoped; 
which Dunn Joyce had never seen there—as a $ his wifo followed; the others who bad seen 
man’s face lights when one of life’s rare occa- \ Nicholas on the day of the alleged murder; 
sions stirs and fires his blood; the comprehend- s some of his old neighbors who happened to be 
ing of one of God’s primeval truths, or, better i> in the court-room. A volley of exclamations 
still, the unfolding of a great, heroic deed of a j: and half shouts followed each bit of evidence; 
brother man. % the lawyers looking at Joyce with astonishment 

“Joyce!” he said, “thank God! I am inland curiosity; and the “roughs” claiming fel- 
time!” j lowship with him by pulling at his coat, and 

So profound was the silence that the words 5 calling, “You’re free, Joyce, old fellow! Three 
were heard distinctly through the dense crowd, $ cheers for this chap, Joyce, boys!” 
though his voice was cracked and feeble. Dunns Nicholas Waugh’s identity was fully proven. 
Joyce’s head had sunk, was out of sight; he { “There can be no legal ground for detaining 
stood bent unsteadily, like a criminal, crushing $ the prisoner on the indictment,” said Judge 

his woolen cap up in his hand. !; C-, “unless,” glancing from his watch to 

.“Mercy!” he muttered; but Waugh leaned $ Waugh, his curiosity getting the better of hi* 
close to hear. “It will cost you nothing, Mr. j craving fat stomach for dinner—“unless he il 

Waugh, and I would have died to save him-” j prosecuted for the attempted robbery.” 

“I know, Joyce, so you would—I know!” he s “Robbery?” said Waugh, with a bewildered 
stopped a minute. “No man ever offered his i look. “Dunn Joyce? I do not understand. ' 

life more nobly, or for a more worthless scoun- j: “Nor does the court,” said Judge C-, irn- 

drel,” in a lower tone. “You have come within $ patiently, putting up his watch. “The best 
an ace of swinging for him, too.” > way, Mr. Waugh, would be for you to mount 

“Can you save me?” j; the stand, and give us an account of this trans- 

“Why, I’m alive, man.” \ action. Who is the guilty party?” Seeing the 

He looked at Joyce, who was pulling at his $ old man’s hesitation. “It is informal, certainly; 
collar as if it choked him; the muscles in his i but it will remove all uncertainty as to the ac- 
face were relaxed; his eye dull and heavy; the $amount of this man’s culpability.” 
sudden shock of relief had blurred his senses, i; Joyce caught at Waugh’s arm as ho turned to 
Waugh thought. $ go. “Mr. Waugh,” he whispered, “spare us. 

“It’s been a hard strain on him this day or It’s an honorable name, let it remain so. No- 
two,” he said to Seaborn, holding Dunn by the $ thing can be served by telling the whole truth: 
shoulder like a sick boy as the lawyer came up, s he’s out of the law’s reach. For the love o i 
confusedly, with a smile on his mouth. s God, spare me!” 

“They tell me you are Nicholas Waugh, sir? $ “Dunn Joyce, you are a fool! If I spare 
We have come near to doing a murder our- s him, it will be for your sake.” He went up on 
selves here, it appears.” $ the stand. 

“Very near,” the old man growled out, $ “I don’t know what you want .me to say, sir 
gruffly. “Twelve children would not have S I am here, and alive. If I came near to death, 
brought in a man guilty on evidence such ar* it is owing to Dunn Joyce that I arm alive. ‘The 
that, if you had not honeyfugled them. Bah! S diamond found in his possession?’” catching 
Well, what red-tape formula must be gone *the question of a by-stander. “Yes, it was. I 
through to bring the boy out?” \ met Dunn Joyce before leaving town, and gave 

A rap on the judge’s desk silenced the old !> it to him to make another attempt to ascertain 
man, followed by some words spoken in such a i its real value. I couldn’t bring myself to be- 
rapid voice by that dignitary, that but half a \ lieve it was worth nothing at all. I asked him 
dozen practiced in the court vernacular could 5 to do this because I felt ill, and was hurrying 
make them out. Thorne; and instead of doing it, he followed to 
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save me from the very robbery you charged $ 
him with.” j 

“You were robbed, then, or an attempt;: 

made?” asked Mottar. ■ 

Waugh’s color changed, he glanced uneasily < 

at Joyne. 

“ You were seen struggling with a man,” per -! 
sisted Mottar, seeing his advantage, “who was < 
supposed to be the prisoner?” \ 

Joyce’s agitation at this point, and Waugh’s > 
distress of perplexity did not escape the crowd; $ 
there was another swell and heave forward to \ 
catch every sound. 

“There is no use in evading the truth. There < 
was an attempt made. Dunn Joyce saved my $ 
life by holding back my assailant. In the cover $ 
of the darkness I swam on shore. I have been 
ill since then at a hut to which I wandered that $ 
night in my trouble. Joyce did not know that > 
I was alive until I came here to-day.” ^ 

“But he knew,” said the judge, and, turning > 
to Joyce, he asked, “Why did you not offer this t 
defence?” I 

“You did not even give this hypothesis to mo > 
on which to try to elicit evidence?” pursued \ 
Mottar, angrily. < 

Joyce made no reply, though the crowd of\ 
wondering eyes were turned to him on all sides > 
—wondering and suspicious, also. > 

Old Waugh could bear it no longer. He drew :> 
himself up to his full height, his eye a-blaze, \ 
and his wrinkled jaws growing red with the \ 
blood of his youth wakened into life; and put- \ 
tmg his hand on Joyce’s shoulder, ho said J 
curtly, “It’s a long story—why the lad took s 
shame and death on himself. I doubt if it’s $ 
worth the telling—there’s few here would read s 
it right. Come, Joyce, boy. There’s nothing to j! 

keep us here longer ?” looking at Judgo C-. < 

“A mere legal formula.” < 

While they stood waiting, Seaborn came closer J 
and touehed Waugh on the arm. “I think I? 
understand. Joyce took the place of some one < 
else?” | 

“Yes.” | 

“And would have gone through with it, think <: 
you? To the end —that end?” \ 

Waugh looked up with a fatherly sort of prido \ 
at Joyce’s ugly, strong face, on which the last \ 
few weeks had deepened the forcible lines. \ 
“Theresa no backing out in those jaws, l\ 
fancy.” $ 

Seaborn watched, Joyce cvitieally during the || 
time they stood, bowed respectfully to him as $ 
he came down. He never forgot the incident; j: 
in'fact, it was from him I first heard a hint of jj 
the story. “Joyce wae a man^you would ledk 
V^, XLVIII —10 


after in a crowd in spite of his shambling gait,” 
he said, in speaking of bis personal appearance. 
“Not the sort of man to make a hero of, either; 
but yet there was great power in his face— 
power and kindliness mixed.” 

Nicholas Waugh did make a hero out of him, ^ 
however. The knightly spirit of the old man 
was fully roused by this thing the gardener had 
done. Following him out, his shovel hat in hie 
hand, and gray head bare, he watched jealously, 
from side to side, the people who made room for 
Joyce to pass. Many of the crowd, beginning 
to comprehend the true state of the case, cheered 
eagerly as they went. Waugh’s eyes filled with 
tears at that. “So they ought,” he said te 
Seaborn, “so they ought! What better thing 
is there than that a man should give his life for 
his friend?” 


CHAPTER XII. 

It was a bright, clear morning after a heavy 
night’s rain; the stubble-fields and grassy 
wagon-road were soaked brown; overhead, a 
few ragged bits of the broken thunder-clouds 
drifted about in the mellow sunshine like frag¬ 
ments of opaque silver; a strong sea-breexe 
ruffled through the wet orchard trees, and the 
crisp leaves of the great walnut outside of the 
porch, carrying its salty, invigorating smell 
with it. 

At least so Dunn Joyce fancied, looking out of 
the window of the little breakfast-room. Yes¬ 
terday morning he had wakened in the jail-cell, 
with the foul smells of the prison-yard in his 
nostrils, with the prospect of but a week’s life 
before him; to-day—how broad, and fresh, and 
powerful nature opened before him! how infi¬ 
nite was life! The simple-hearted fellow had a 
vague idea that the world rejoiced in his free¬ 
dom ; that the sky had a different blue; the air 
a healthier, stronger breath; he liked to fancy 
that the salt taste of the sea was in it as a wel¬ 
come. For Dunn Joyce had known the full 
value of the life he had meAnt to sacrifice, down 
to its very meanest particulars. It wa9 no will¬ 
ing heroism, we confess; he reached the resolve 
there in the jail slowly; for Dick’s sake he did 
it, but it wrung his soul bitterly* 

He was free now; God had given life to him 
again. The morning air blew freshly into the 
little “keeping-room,” which Deb had cleaned 
and furnished up in honor of his coming home. 
The square of green earpet, in the middle of the 
floor, had been turned the bright side up; the 
slip of floor, bared at its edges, was white as 
the muslin curtfciwq pinned back with bite of 
cedar; a wood-_ ux-aokted on ike hearth; the 
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table was set with the odd pieces of blue cbina, ' sternness in it f which Dunn Lad never seen 
which were the pride of Deb's heart—that old, \ there before. 

deep-blue china, which contrasts so strongly $ “Richard Nolt,” he said, “is your brother, 
with the white table-cloth, and for which we }. Mr. Joyce, for that reason I spared his name, 
confess a predilection equal to Deb’s. The old { But I do not forget that he plotted to rob an 
wonian came in now in a clean calico gown, her $ old man living under his roof, and, balked in 
wrinkled face in a distortion of smiles. } that by you, tried to murder him. I am no fool, 

••The old gentleman’s not down yet?’’ putting ; ; Joyce. I see things as they are.” 
a couple of dishes on the table. “The coffee s ; Joyce stopped. “You cannot call his deed 
done to a minute, and I’ve got a beef-steak by too harsh a name,” he said, “and I don’t 
broiled, and muffins baked to your pleasement, s expect you to look on the other side and 9ee 
Mr. Dunn.” / what temptation he had. I don’t expect it of 

Joyce nodded and smiled, adjusting the two " you, sir—you least of all men. But I cannot 
chairs at the table as he heard the heavy steps > help seeing it,” letting his hend fall on his 
of the old man overhead. i; chest, and resuming his slow walk. 

It was all natural and commonplace—Deb, • Waugh was staggered. “Nobody ever sinned 
and the breakfast, and the nursery outside, yets without temptation,” he said, angrily, “I sup- 
it rasped and irritated his nerves, strung as they $ pose. You always were too fond of that fellow, 
had been for days past. Everybody knows the s Joyce. You indulged him to his ruin, sir. But 
jar with which we fall into the old ruts of every J this is carrying it a little too far—a little too 
day living, after our souls have gone through $ far. And to me, too. I feel his fingers on my 
some fiery furnace of trial; have been wrestling throat now,” with a shiver, 
with some of God’s accredited powers of evil or J “I don’t ask you to find an excuse for him. 
good; it is not easy to come back, to turn from ; But I cannot belie my own feeling, sir, and I 
the great temptation of our lives, or from the ; do it. Maybe I did indulge him to his 'ruin, 
dead body lying cold under the moist, yellow J But he had a look of my mother’s in his eye 
clay, there holding all we knew of good in life, ; that I could not resist. And Dick had his good 
to remember that it is foreign mail-day, or that; points, God help him!” with a choked groan, 
there is no coffeo browned, or that sugar has J Bitting down to tie on his leggings, 
gone up ten cents in the pound. The matters “What were his temptations?” growled out 
half of our being forces itself back to notice re- i Waugh. 

pulsivcly and meanly, yet with a curious sense j Joyoe looked up eagerly. “I don’t think, to 
of relief. \ begin with, that Dick had a sharp enough sense 

So the breakfast passed in almost utter silence \ of the right of property. His father was loose 
between the two; the straits they had just gone j in that way, though he was a kind, whole- 
through were too near and awful to bear dis-j hearted fellow.” 

cussion—too near to suffer them to enter into j “Generous on other men’s means? I’ve 
thoughts with jest. { known such good fellows,” under his breath. 

“Where are you bound, Joyce?” said Waugh, ^ Joyce reddened. “I only mean he would 
aa they rose from the table. < give away rather than pay away.” 

“The melon-patch. There’s work to be done j “Exactly; and Dick would borrow with the 
there, I fancy, that won’t bear putting off.” J intention of paying double—borrow with, or 
“I must go over to Samuel’s, I suppose. They ) without leave. I know the secret you held be- 
will expect it.” $ tween you, Dunn. Forgive me if I speak of it 

The two men stood silent a few moments, $ now, we’ll have the air all clear between us. I 
Joyce with an anxious, undecided look. .1 knew that Richard forged a draft in my name, 

“ Mr. Waugh!” J and that you redeemed it to hush the matter up.” 

“Well, Dunn?” turning, “I sec,” after wait- \ Again Joyces face burned scarlet. “But you 
ing for him to continue. “I understand what J never knew,” ho said, passionately, “what it is 
you want. Ho is safe, boy; but not for his > to work on, for year after year, and sec success 
sake—not for bis sake. I will never accuse S just escape you, for the want of a little money, 
Richard by word or look.” J as he did. To see those you loved needing help, 

“I would rather you had been silent for his J which one day of good luck would enable you 
sake,' said Joyce, pacing to and fro, bis eye- ■; to give them; to find yourself thwarted and 
brows drawn down, and his hands clasped be- j* cramped in the best part of your nature; to love 
hind him. $ a woman you dared not marry—when a little 

The old man’s haggard face took an angry j mfney would have mended all this. That was 
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part of Dick’s temptations, sir. He thought 
you were going to throw your money away use- : 
lessly, and-” 

“So he kindly would have relieved me of the 
care of it?” 

“He meant to repay you. As God live^, I 
think that. And when, in struggling with him, 
you discovered him, it was a movement of des¬ 
peration to throw you off.” 

“Oh, Dunn! Dunn! Is it you who justify 
robbery and murder?” 

There was a moment’s pause before the an¬ 
swer came. 

“It is useless to try to make myself under¬ 
stood,” answered Joyce, at last. “Let the 
matter rest between us. I am grateful if, for 
any cause, you will spare my brother’s name, 
Mr. Waugh.” 

The old man took snuff—a sure sign of dis¬ 
pleasure. He did not like to be bluffed out of 
his argument; he would rather havo owned him¬ 
self wrong and had leave to talk it out. 

“Well, as you please,” he said. “It is not 
so pleasant a subject to me that I need care to 
linger on it. Richard is safe for me, as I told 
you before. He is punished enough by this 
time, I warrant you. By the time a man has 
thought himself a murderer for a month, he is 
tolerably fit food for the gallows!” 

He pulled on bis hat and stalked out of the 
house, while Dunn looked after him with an 
anxious, startled face. 

“I never thought of that!” he said to himself. 
“Poor Dick! It has been a bitter month to 
him.” 

He went out to his gardening; pruning, clip¬ 
ping, hoeing, as in the old time, going back gra¬ 
dually into the every-day habit so thoroughly, 
that when dinner time came, and he and Nicho¬ 
las Waugh sat down alone to the cold ham, and 
bread, and beer, he caught himself glancing 
down the road two or three times, up which 
Dick used to saunter, switching the tops of the 
thistles with his cane. 

“Never again,” he thought, bending over his 
plate to hide his face. “Never!” He had not 
realized it before. 

It was a silent meal; but the old man seemed 
to have forgotten the morning’s skirmish, and 
was full of quiet kindliness. 

“You’ll go over to Samuel’s soon, Joyce?” 
as they came out from table, and lighted their 
pipes preparatory to a smoke. “You’ll be a 
hero over there, /was,” with a chuckle. 

Dunn’s eyes twinkled. “With Mrs. Samuel?” 
he said. 

“Yes. She took me out to a cranny, near the 


old stone-quarry, where she told me she had 
intended a modest monument to be raised to my 
memory, and showed me a ‘memorial,’ in verse, 
destined for next week’s issue of the Times. 
There was a chastened sadness in her face as 
she turned over this ineffectual effort, that made 
me feel as if I had somehow swindled her by 
coming up alive and jolly. I told her to keep 
them, however, they’ll answer some time. 
You’ve not seen Burby since—to-day, I mean? 
She’s looking thin and haggard.” 

“Ah!” said Joyce, whittling a bit of peach- 
bough vigorously; after awhile he said he “was 
sorry;” and that was all. 

That night Dunn Joyce 6lept but for a few 
minutes before dawn, and got up, lookiug, as 
lie dressed, constantly out over the hay-field to 
the smoke rising from Samuel Waugh’s house 
beyond the Lombardy poplars. How the fresh 
morning light shivered on their wax-like leaves, 
but it looked cold to Dunn, as if it shone on 
trees above a grave. There had been a foolish 
little hope that had started into life in the past 
yesterday, which would have lighted his wide, 
aimless, dull life iuto an untold splendor. But 
all through the night he had been putting it out 
of sight forever. “I was a fool!” be muttered 
perpetually to himself. “It was a sickly fancy 
that I could be anything to her but poor old 
Joyce, whom she endured for Dick’s sake. And 
if it were otherwise, Dick shall never think I 
profited by his misfortune. God help him!” He 
always ended his thoughts of Dick thus; tried 
this morning to convince himself that it cost 
him nothing to resolve he never would cross 
the hay-field to Samuel Waugh’s again. “Now 
that Dick’s gone, I’ll go back to the law, out 
West. I’ll not cross Barby’s path again. She 
ought to have young, fresh blood near her. 
We’ve aged the child—the Waughs and I. It 
will be a young, cheerful heart—her friend’s 
and—her husband’s. As for the rest, the old 
calf-skin books will be enough for me.” 

So he put on his working-coat and went down 
to breakfast, with a face more haggard and 
hopeless than any he had worn in prison. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Drx>' Joyce was true to his resolve; he never 
did cross the field to Samuel Waugh’s. Barby 
came once or twice to her uncle’s room as she 
had been usetl to do„but her visits ceased after 
that. She had passed Joyce in the nursery, 
and had exchanged a few words with him phout 
the vegetables and fruit, during which their 
voices shook in a way which the subject hardly 
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seemed to warrant. When they touched hand.-?, > gentleman. “It needs a hint or two to set it 
too, at meeting, hers was feverish, and his curi- 5 right,” knocking the ashes out of his pipe. “I 
ously cold and clammy. ^ can manage it.” 

But that was all. Except that brief discussion < Ho could hardly wait to swallow his tea and 
of the potato and melon crops, they had found j bread, in his haste to be off to Samuel Waugh’s; 
nothing to say to each other. j and forgot to give Joyce a letter he had brought 

“Nor ever^would,” Barby thought, sitting at j; from the office until he was just starting. “A 
her window with her interminable sewing, and jj woman's handwriting, too, Dunn—and from 
looking over at the familiar path she had trod- : abroad. I’m sorry to have kept you out of it.” 
den so often, and now meant to pass over no \ Tbere w&3 no ans „ ering 8mile on Dunn . s face 

more * l as he took it. He knew Richard’s writing in 

There was much in the trial, in her uncle’s j gpite of tbe disguise; he did not break lhe seal 

whole adventure, which she could not, cotnprc- j until lbe gale 8Wung bebind tbe old man . 
hend, which he would not explain, let her father $ Tbe dat0 wa8 at Florence . tbe letter UscU 
apply the forcing-pumps as he would. ' W89 but a few hurried word8> beginning without 

For her part, she asked no questions. Tbe $ p re fa ce . 
subject had died out of the public mind, after j 

the newspapers had dressed tho denouement into * “I was about,” it said, “to write ‘my dear 
a “romance in real life;” but it still remained £ brother,* but remembered that you may no 
the sole topic for Barby to pore over in these ? longer claim me as a brother. To you I am 
long, solitary days. Where was Richard Nolt? $ but the thief and murderer which circumstances 
Where had he been during his brother’s danger? < made me; hereafter, when my nature and talent 
Dunn Joyce was preparing to sell the nursery 5 have room to work out, others may think dif- 
stock and emigrate to “the Ohio,” (as it was? ferently of me Meanwhile, I ask of you to 
then called.) She heard this as a matter of com-c forget me; there is no one else towhom^hat 
mcm report. What was it to her? And Barby J task will be hard, not even Barby. It would 
gulped back the hot tears, her whole flesh burn- \ have hurt me a month ago to think that; but I 
ing as she remembered how she had suffered s tell you frankly, Dunn, it does not now. The 
him to look into her very soul on that day, when $ events of that day, the change, and even this 
she thought him on the brink of death. He \ short intercourse with the world, have showed 
seemed to have forgotten that: maybe, thought J me how idle was the fancy that would have 
it bold and unwomanly—with a sharper thrill \ nailed mo down to that little corner in the 
of shame and anger. Dunn was in no whit j marshes. I should never have been tbe painter 
guilty, she knew that; but there was a mystery J I was meant to be. I’d have grown fat, and 
in the whole business—a pushing of her out J lazy, and dull, as Barby’s husband. That air 
and away by both Joyce and her uncle. They i even affects people in that manner, I think—I 
were the only two people in the world whom j can see it in even you, Dunn. I say nothing to 
she loved; they were the whole world to her—^ you of Barby herself, because I think whatever 
but let it be; she would never intrude on them £ feeling we had for each other was merely the 
again. > result of propinquity. For that last night* we 

Old Nicholas Waugh was not blind; he saw j will let that go, too. I have reasoned over all 
all this moving and counter-moving of the man ^ that I did a thousand times, and I can see it 
and woman, and laughed over it as a fragment j only in one light. Circumstances drew me into 
of the world-old heart strategy, out of which | the scrape, and drew me out again. I meant 
come half the zest, and joy, and tragedy of i to borrow tbe money which the diamond would 
every-day life. $ bring. When I was discovered, a mad impulse 

“It’s the old business,” he said, thinking it \ made me thrust him into the river. It was 
over one evening, as he sat on the stoop smok- \ accident saved him—in fact, it was accident 
ing and waiting for Dunn to come into tea. J throughout. Of course, there was wrong at the 
“The old business—but it needs a skillful touch j bottom of it, but I don’t see where my crime 
j to set it right, I fancy. I had other plans for £ began. I read the account of your trial in the 
* Barby; a year or two of life outside would make $ papers yesterday. You’re a good fellow, Joyce, 
another woman of her.” Something suggested J to go to all that trouble for a poor devil. But, 
that it. might unfit her to be Dunn Joyce’s wife, s of oourse, you knew you were safe all the time. 
And tho old man did Joyce^justice; with nil his • You brought in the old man in the very nick of 
perception of his awkwardness and simplicity, ? time for effect. That Mottar must be a sharp 
he knew that he had known no truer-hearted i chap. Now, as it’s all safely over, I’m off for a 
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dash at fortune. You shall never see me again < wise: Coming along the road, Barby said/ 
unless I find her. Good-by, Dunn! I’ve been a J “Richard Nolt makes a long tour through the 
burden to you long enough. Thank God it’s over! I Lebanon Valley?” No reply. “Is there nolct- 
and forget me until I turn up again. R. N.” £ ter? Has Mr.—Mr. Joyce not heard of him?” 

S “He has not told me of any letter. I’ve some- 
Joyce read the letter over but once; then he > thing t0 gbow you> Barby> .. drawing out a 

tore it up and burnt it, bit by bit, looking with ( folded pjece of paper from big waigtcoat pockct . 
aimless eyes into the fire after it was alt gone, 1 ,. what ia itr ,. Xhe night x wag assauUed _ 

as if something had hurt him. Dunn was human, i the nigUt -„ , (J kno< . under ber breathi 

after all; he could not but remember how much j bending forward eagerly The man d d . 
of his life had been given up for this brother, S me from under gquare bu of rock Rt ^ 
and that thb was all the reward. s corner of the road ther(!i y(m renicmber? .. 

He never spoke of this letter until years after; jj <* Yes. Go on, uncle,” catching her breath. He 
then he said that Dick had covered up his own ;> wondered how much of the truth she knew, 
feeling, and written harshly and roughly that J how much she could bear. “Never mind. It 
he might bo less regretted. In the course of $ W as a tough wrestle. I used to stand up against 
time the dull soul, stupid always in thinking $ better made men than he; and it is half skill, 
evil, had persuaded himself of the truth of this. $ you know—but no matter. You don’t want a 
To-night, after destroying the letter, he went ^ prize-fighter’s story. It was a tough wrestle, 
out, and paced to and fro for awhile before the s But the fellow did not want to hurt me—mind 
house, then stopped, leaning against the hacked, $ that, Barby. Give the devil his due. He was 
gray trank of the great walnut. The soft even- s after nothing but the diamond. His hat was 
ing shadows were lying over the cooled fields ■; slouched so as to hide his face. In the struggle 
near at hand; while away off, on the rim of the $ I clutched at his breast, and caught this bit of 
horizon, a yellow bazo of heated air hung. Deb \ paper, which must have been carelessly thrust 
was coaxing the fat, old cow into the barn-yard, J into his pocket; and when I got that in my 
with many an encouraging slap and “ho-ey!” i; hand, he closed on me, and threw me into the 
The chickens were mounting clamorously on to ^ river, fearing identification through it.” “Can 
their roosts; now and then the shrill cry of some £ I see it?” said Barby, in a tone of forced calm- 
solitary bird, winging its way home to its nest, £ ness. Her uncle did not speak as he placed it 
broke the stillness. But Dunn’s eyes were^Sxed ^ in her hand. What if she loved the man? But 
on two figures down in the hollow; he grew $ it was better, even then, that she should know, 
blind and deaf to all else—the old man and s The letter was one written by her step-mother, 
Barby. She wore white. He could see the light $ to her friend in Lebanon, introducing Richard 
dress flutter about her figure as she walked, $ Nolt. To his surprise, when she looked at it, 
holding a straw hat on her head with one hand, s her eyes glowed, and her face burned; she 
and steadying the old man’s walk with the other, v smiled softly to herself. “I thought of this 
Her every motion was graceful and careless. He $ before,” she said, quietly handing it back to 
fancied how the wide, brown eyes would glisten ^ him. “I am glad to understand Dunn Joyce 
and flash through the darkening twilight; how j; at last.” Ther^was a sort of sob in her voice, 
the young girl’s soul shone through it, simple { “I knew what was coming,” Waugh used to 
and pure. “ ‘Propinquity!’ Dick had thrown \ say afterward; “so I said good-night, and made 
her off as he would a spaniel, her and her love. * off. I cannot bear a woman’s tears, and I knew 

Mad she loved him, or-” $ Barby’s little heart was bursting for a good cry. 

Dunn Joyce started up from his lounging !; On the hill I met Dunn—it was time for me to 

attitude, erect, and, pulling hi3 hat over his s be gone.” 

brows, strodo down the hill to where the girl j Perhaps it is no time for us to come in; to 
Btood now alone on the little foot-bridge, having < pry through the soft, half light at the narrow 
parted from her uncle. There are momemts in jj foot-bridge over the little creek, and the two 
a man’s life when his nature starts up, defiant £ figures standing there, bending toward each 
and wakeful, and in a brief space conquers the s other, the whole world without that circle made 
slow future of years; one of them came to tardy s by a bent arm—a world that was worth nothing 
Dunn now. “The man was man, and master of $ then to them; to look at the doubt, suspicion, 
his fate.” $ certainty, chasing each other over poor Dunn’s 

Nicholas Waugh passed him, and chuckled $ honest face, and the radiant glow that ended all. 
silently, having given the skillfttl touch, he i; It would not have startled Dunn if she had 

thought, which would set all right. In this * driven him back roughly. Dick's letter had 
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galled him to the quick; he was ready for rebuff s 
or slight; a wound had grown to be a natural •. 
expectation for him. How did Bafby show him £ 
that rebuffs were over for him in the world— 
that she meant to take his blundering old heart • 
into her love, and keep it there ? How t I don't I 
know. Cried a little, I suppose; (she was sob-; 
bing when he came;) called him her hero, and < 
hid her face, and let him say the rest. Words tj 
which never came from a stronger, deeper heart- £ 
love than old Dunn’s, or with more power to ; 
conquer, dull though men thought him. When { 
he came home, late that night, he stood a mo- < 
ment in the porch, baring his hair until the i; 
fresh breeze should blow through it, and looking 
at the moonlight bathing the sleeping valley. ;» 

“It is as if I had been born again,” he said; > 
then his eyes turned slowly upward to the home _s 
of Him who had done all this for him. s 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Six years later, a half-genteel grog-house on 
the confines of a western town, half a dozen 
men playing “sevens-up” on a bench outside. 
“It’s my luck!” said one, dashing down the 
cards, and standing up with a yawn. “It has 
dogged me this thirty years. I’ll stand a drink, 
gentlemen.”! 

Only one or two accepted the invitation. The 
speaker was not popular amongst them; a stran¬ 
ger without any name, who had been hanging 
about the town for a week without any obvious 
business, joking with the loafers at the tavern- 
door and groceries, dropping in at the printing- 
offices, gossiping, questioning, carrying through 
all the same furtive, watchful face, and sour wit. 
Every joke he dropped left a bitter smack after 
it. He was not liked; the men played with him, 
but would not drink at his expense. 

They took one glass now “to luck,” he and 
the half-grown boys who followed him. “It’s 
all luck,” he said, spitting out the bad whiskey. 
“Cursed poor stuff, that! I say it’s all luck. 
Look at your leading man, sir, who rules this 
country. I had twice his brains, at the same 
age, but the chances were against me. Well, 
one more glass for a good journey. I’m off in 
the morning. I could stay and live on the fat 
of the land hero, but I’m not such a mean hound 
yet as to live off of any man’s alms.” 

After they had done drinking, the others went 
back to their game, paying but little heed to his 
boasts; and he sauntered out of the*street into 
an open common, and from that into a country 
road. He was a middle-aged man, rapidly 
, growing old, thick-set, and stooped. The dull 


malice on his face came out more strongly when 
he was alone; but there was also a something 
sad and bitter in it, that would have touched 
any one who had watched him. There were 
none to see but One I he who is loving to this 
man as to every other; whose eye had followed 
the growing selfishness of his each step through 
life with a pitiful and exceeding tender care. 

The man walked on until he came to a hill 
fenced in with a thick grove of horse-chestnuts. 
Beyond them, a smooth lawn ran up to a large 
quietly-toned building, full of queer abutments, 
deep bay-windows, broad chimneys—a model of 
home-comfort. The man stopped by a hedge, 
and stood watching. 

“It is a snug rest for your old days, Dunn 
Joyce,” he said. “I could have a seat by the 
fire, I suppose, for the rest of my time, and 
stupid old Dunn would believe in me a$ much 
as ever—if his wife would let him. Bah! She 
has sharp eyes! It’s cheaper to draw on him 
as before, and spend the money in my own 
way. My way is not his.” 

Richard Nolt had drawn very freely on his 
brother during these past few years, and had 
come now to see what could further be done; 
but something had deterred him from throwing 
himself in his brother’s way. His confriers at 
the tavern hinted that he was afraid of old Mr. 
Waugh. Dodged him always when the old man 
cam* jogging in on his gray mare from Joyce’9 
to the post-office; though why, no one could 
imagine—for Waugh never did harm to any 
living creature, according to popular belief; 
brushed the very flies gently off of the horse’s 
ear. 

While the man stood and watched, a gentle¬ 
man came out of the side-door of the house, 
and helped a little girl to mount a fame-look¬ 
ing pony—a tall, strongly-built man, moving 
slowly, with the air of one who habitually 
exercises authority, yet nervously gentle in his 
touch of the child. He turned presently, call¬ 
ing to some one within, and a lady came out 
and stood in the full glow of the setting sun, 
watching the old pony canter slowly about, 
coaxing the timid rider, calling out, “WeU 
done, my baby!” and turning to laugh with 
her husband. 

“And that was Barbara! He recognized her 
well, as the sunlight struck on her white arm, 
and the mass of brown hair that lay like a 
coronet on her head. In all his life he had 
never seen a more delicate or prouder presence. 

The little girl was lifted off at last by an old 
servant; father and mother stood petting and 
soothing her, until she laughed with them, and 
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then all went in together. It was a pretty \ man looking kindly on him. If I’d gone to hU 
picture, Richard NoU thought. £ house, # it would have, wakened the devil among 

He waited, walking up and down outside of! them all. I’ll let them alone. Dunn was a 
the hedge, until the dark came on, and the J good fellow to me once.” 

lights began to glimmer in the house-windows. ; The heav£ night deepened and grew clammier 
In the room which he had already learned was i as he toiled up the hill; at the top of it he 
the library, he could sec figures passing back- 5 stopped and looked back a minute, then lit a 
ward and forward—his brother’s, Barbara’s, \ segar, and plunged down into the fog and cold, 
the bent form of the old man. As he watched, • “God knows where the difference began. I 
the bitterness faded off bis face, and the dis- • thought it was luck did it,” with a dull peregp- 
appointment deepened. He looked down at his < tion that a man held the rudder of his own fate, 
shabby trousers and greasy coat—they seemed 5 after all. “If I can make a decenter mau of 
to express himself, and his whole life to him. jj myself, I’ll come back; and if not, it will take 
I'll not go among them,” he muttered. “I've but a few more years to finish me.” 
had a glimpse, and that’s as much as I can j; The cheerful morning sun drove away the 
bear.” £ mists and fog from about Dunn Joyce’s home. 

Once or twice lie stopped and hesitated; some j; There was no happie.r, more life-full home in 
kindly feeling of old. childish days seemed to \ the West, where life is so full of strength and 
drive him toward the house, then he drew J zest. Richard Nolt disappeared in the cold and 
back, and resumed his stern walk, muttering, <; fog. No tidings ever came from him. If liis 
“No! But I d like to have seen Dunn's child \ life changed and ran in another current, higher 
nearer.” J and more unselfish than he had ever known; 

It was near midnight when he left the road. ; or if it went out into that cold and fog from 
After the last light had gone out in the house, : whence none have returned to tell the tale, 
a damp mist had risen, and wet his coat and j Dunn Joyce never knew. 

whiskers with a clammy damp. He buttoned But of one thing we are sure, that He whoao 
up his waistcoat, with a shiver. “That's the ; eye held Dunn and his loved ones in sunshine 
last of old Dunn!” looking at the sleeping house, i and rest, followed the erring wanderer with a 
dark and massive, piled up against the gray • glance more tender in that he erred-, and wo 
sky. “Going down to his grave like one of his ; would fain believe that it will bring him back, 
own shocks of corn, fully ripe, with God and ' in this life or another, to peace at last. 


S U X 13 E A 31 S. 

BY Til U S 7 X l. HOPE. 


Bmluant, bappjvmnbeains! 
Frolicsome and free; 

Happy with the children. 
Laughing in their glee; 

Playing o’er the meadows, 
Sparkling on the wave; 

V*robing ho cheerily 
'Round the Hilent grave; 

Straying in the lone heart, 
Waiting up the mind; 

Prying every tear-drop 
Trembling in the wind. 

Stealing into shady spots 
Where the dew-drops hide; 

Forms them into diamonds, 

Fit for queenly pride; 

I'eeps into the flower-cup 
Where the fairy weeps; 

Hazes on the lily bud, 

* On her bosom sleeps; 

Glances on the bright green leaf— 
Turns it iuto gold; 

Kiting overy rain-drop— 

Loving all the world. 


Dancing like a fairy 
'Round the rich man's door; 

Playing with the baby 
On the cottage floor; 

Smiling in the evontide, 

On tho lassie gay, 

Tripping o’er the meadows, 

Ou her homeward way; 

Thinking of that dear one 
Watching in the glen; 

List'niug to silver notos 
Coming now and then. 

Tips each clouded darkness, 

Hails the rosy mom; 

Gilds a gaudious sunset 
E’er the night comes on; 

Lingers ’round the death-bed— ‘ 
Wins tho soul to God; 

Brightens every sorrow, 

E’en the chilling sod; 

Makes this world a Paradise, 
Blooming, bright, and free; 

Smiles of God descending 
To the world and me. 
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I stood and looked at her in dumb surprise, j years separated us, \vc could not have been 
Was this the woman I had seen so cold and self- s farther apart than during these past weeks, 
possessed, going about, day after day, with jj I cannot tell you what people thought, or sus- 
acarccly a change in the resolute face, or an ? pected; but I really believe, such strange con- 
alteration in the icy, dignified manner? ' trol had we both over ourselves, that there was 

There I stood, I say, and stared at her till ■ scarcely one among the gay crowd who filled 
stronger feelings rushed over that stupor of ' our house, that stopped to think there was any- 
astonishment, and stung the cold pain, which J thing uncommon in the undercurrent of our 
lay always at my heart, into a momentary fire, jj lives. 

I did not enter the room, or make my presence | Ours had been a girl and boy engagement; 
in any way known to her. I could no more do \ not from a love which was the growth of childish 
it than if we had been utter strangers. I was $ association, for we never met until I was eigh- 


as powerless to send my soul near hers, with '< 
comfort for that wild grief, as if the boundaries i 
of half the universe stretched between us. ^ 
She was down on her knees, as if she had at i 


teen, and Eleanor three years younger. 

Eleanor’s mother had married a relative of 
my father, and I saw her for the first time when 
I went to their house on a visit. There were 


first tried to stem the tempest with prayers and < only a few weeks of companionship—I was soon 
supplications, her auburn hair falling in gor- j> to start for India—but long enough for a dream 
geous masses even to the floor, her whole frarao \ to spring up in my heart, which was more than 


shaking with convulsive sobs, between the in- \ the passing fancy of a young nature; and during 
tervals of which I could hear the tears patter ij those years of separation it grew stronger, till 
like rain on the marble table by which she knelt. ^ it became the foundation upon which all my 
Then I went slowly away, back to my own jj hopes for the future were based, 
part of the house, and left my wife, Eleanor ij But the history of those first weeks—it needs 
Wynne, to her solitude and her secret grief. j: few words to make it clear. Before I went 
We had a dinner-party that night. I remem- \ away we were acknowledged lovers, and it was 
ber it was given in honor of some European J an instance where the wishes* of young people 

acquaintances of mine, and I did not meet j were in entire unison with those of their friends. 

Eleanor until I went into the library, where 4 Then followed all those years of absence, with 
she was receiving her guests. It was difficult \ only letters to break the void which swept be- 
to believe she was the woman whom I had seen jj tween us. * 

weeping in such insane anguish only a few jj I was able at length to return—free to live in 
hours before. £ my native land once more, and to claim the hap- 

How cold, and proud, and beautiful she < piness for which I had waited so long, 

looked, with 6uch force and intensity makings Let me say for myself, that during those years 
themselves felt under all the coldness of her \ my heart had never once swerved from the ullc- 
face; and her eyes, with an absorbed, far-away ^ giance which it had so proudly accepted during 
expression, as if they were always watching jj that beautiful summer time, 
her soul travel away from the tame restraints > I returned to find Eleanor transformed into a 
of the present. \ stately woman, lovely, far beyond even the pvo- 

She was elegantly dressed—always that. Her \ mise of her girlhood. There were a few days 
life through she had been accustomed to wealth $ of such excitement that I bad no leisure in tho 
and luxury, and the refined perfection of her J whirl of varied feelings, consequent upon my 
taste was a thing to marvel at. I never saw | return, to see anything clearly; and then the 
her that her dress was not an artist’s study, \ marriage, which in our letters it had been 
however simple it might be; never looked at a j arranged should take place two 6r three months 
bouquet of her arranging that was not a poem | after my arrival, was hastened in the most un- 
from the exquisite feeling for the beautiful. i expected manner. 

We had been married six months; but if I had < My father was very ill. He wras so strongly 
remained across tho ocean, which for so many * impressed with the idea that he should never 
178 
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recover, that at his earnest plea we were mar- * It was but little more than a fortnight after 
ried without delay or preparation. £ our marriage. We had gone away from the 

It Sounds very romantic to read of such ?. anxiety which had disturbed the whole circle 
tilings, but the reality was the most uncom-5: of relatives. We were traveling, and ready, one 
fortable, wretched affair that ever anybody en- * might have thought, to accept our new-found 
dured. 5 ; happiness in the very fullness of content. 

I noticed no change in Eleanor; the time was \ Until that journey we had not been alone, 
so brief, I was so full of my own happiness, that $ constantly surrounded by friends, and op- 
I could not doubt her feelings. Yet, much as I i pressed by fears for my father’s safety, for 
felt, perhaps I betrayed very little in my man- J Eleanor’s affection toward him had always been 
ner. I was naturally quiet and reserved, my ; like that of a daughter; so that now, for the 
life had made me still more so, and the very J first time, I was able to comprehend that the 
excess of my feelings added to it at that time, f dream of all those years had become a reality— 
We were married. There was a week or two ; Eleanor was, indeed, my own wife, 
of quiet, marred by the suspense and anxiety J And while these thoughts were fresh in my 
in which we were kept by my father’s illness; jj mind this was what met me—the phantom which 
then he began to mend, and we went away by ij was every day to gain substance, until its giant 
ourselves. % shadow shut me completely out from the sun. 

Between that season and the period of which j> I went into Eleanor’s room. I had knocked, 
I began to write, many months had elapsed, J but hearing no summons, fancied her absent, 
and we were waiting for spring to come in our j and looked in to see if suck was the case. She 
city home; while in my own heart the longing \ had not heard me—did not perceive me as I 
fbr the bright, summer, and the quiet it brings, 5 stood there. She was -sitting with her back to 
grew into absolute unrest. \ the door, weeping and sobbing as only once 

The months had passed, and between my soul \ after I ever saw her do, holding in her hand a 
and that of the woman whom I had so loved for * little package of letters, worn, it seemed by the 
years, there yawned a gulf which no effort of ; glance I got, from constant perusal and tears, 
mine had been able to bridge over. $ Only for an instant I saw them. A lighted 

Not from contentions which burn love up in i candle stood on the table by her; she held the 
their hot fires; not frorfi doubts or suspicions ^letters in the flame, and then threw them on 
which rust it away; there was no one period to ‘ the hearth. When the last fragment had died 
name as the commencement of that misery; no j to ashes, I saw her sink slowly on her knees; 
cause which I could assign as its basis—but $ then I stole away—I had seen more than 
there it was. Eleanor Wynne and I were more : enough—I could trust myself no longer, 
utterly separated than when, in the freshness of j! Oh! the misery of the thoughts that kept me 
of our youthful love, the broad ocean first bil- l company, as I sat in my room reflecting upon 
lowed between us. } what I had seen! I was not jealous in the 

Eleanor did not love me. In her cowardice ordinary acceptation of the word; my mind 
she had allowed our marriage to be hurried on,s could never have gone sufficiently astray to 
when her heart shrank with horror from the ^ blind me to the true, pure instincts of Eleanor’s 
idea of that union. J nature, but I could not help understanding the 

There was no possibility of assigning worldly j; truth, 
motives as the prompters of the act—her for- \ I had seen Eleanor Wynne destroying the last 
tune and position were brilliant. I could un- <; relics of some dream, which now had no right 
derstand from the first that she had consented jj to a place even in her thoughts. During those 
to this sacrifice, because she bad not the cour- j years of separation, she bad discovered that her 
age, at that late day, to break through the < affection for me had been only a girlish'fancy— 
pledge which had bound her so long. < some one had come between me and the heart 

"We had no explanation—how was it possible, j I believed mine, 
when the bare thought tore at my heart like an \ I was not angry with her. I declare to you 
iron hand? I opened not my lips, and slowly j that even in the first whirl of emotion I felt 
we drifted on toward that frozen sea, where the j only deep regret and sympathy for her pain. I 
last hope and warmth was dying out of my soul, j did not blame her for having deceived me. I 
But I had a story to tell you, not merely to vknew how open and truthful her nature was, 
give utterance to these broken expressions, J and I could understand how this apparent 
which can afford you no idea of all that I suf- J treachery had been forced upon her. 
fered during that season. 5 I did not doubt that she had formed a deter- 
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mination to tell me everything on my return, 
and trust to my sense of right to free her from 
the shackles of her engagement, but circum¬ 
stances or fate had prevented all this. 

Immediately after my arrival, there was the 
confusion of my father’s illness; bis incessant 
pleadings with both of us that our marriage 
might take place at once, lest he should be de¬ 
prived of the sight for which he had waited so 
anxiously during those years of my exile. She 
could not draw back then—she was completely 
hemmed in by the exigencies of the time. She 
saw, perhaps, the risk of endangering the sick 
man’s life. She had not courage to support 
the wonder and indignation of our relatives; 
so, with martyr-like patience, she had permit¬ 
ted the sacrifice to go on; and now both our 
lives were wrecked, for this world at least. 

I was uncertain how to act—it was so diffi¬ 
cult to form a decision. I stilled my own agony 
and tried to think only of her. My first im¬ 
pulse was to rush iO her—to cry out, 

“Eleanor, poor Eleanor! I know the truth at 
last! I cannot free you from the evil destiny 
we have forced upon you; but look on me as a 
brother—confide in me—let us talk together, 
and see if no means can be discovered to bring 
you, at least, peace and rest.” 

Then, as I reflected more calmly, it seemed 
to me that my better plan was never to appear 
to suspect the truth; to give her the entire 
freedom of her life; relieve her in every way 
possible of the burden of my presence; taking 
every precaution that those who knew us best 
could have no reason to suspect that there was 
any division between us; and leave no loophole, 
through which the curious eyes of the world 
could stare in upon our wretchedness. 

This I decided to do; and I knew myself well 
enough to be confident that I ^ould carry out 
my plan with patience and resignation. 

But for a season, at least, I must be alone. 
It was only in entire solitude that I could school 
myself to endure that overthrow of all which 
made life endurable. 

That evening I said to Eleanor, 

“I find I must leave you for a few days; you 
will think me a very ungallant husband.” 

She looked up wearily. 

“I don’t understand.” 

I hurried through an explanation. 

“Ford writes me from town, concerning some 
business that my father’s illness has prevented 
his attending to. If I neglect it any longer, I 
shall be a considerable loser.” 

It \vn* true enough, though heaven knows tho 
diva 1 1 of losing money would have affected me 


; little at any time, certainly was not even to be 
■ felt then. 

< “Do not hesitate on my account,” she said. 

j* She longed for a brief respite; she needed 
j: solitude as much as I did, to have time to sub- 
s due herself to the manner which she must 
j henceforth wear. 

£ “You will be lonely, I am afraid,” I said, 
v from one of those impulses of self-torture com- 

> mon to all who suffer pain such as I was en- 
; during. 

\ “You know I am accustomed to being alone,” 
5 she answered; “I beg you will not think of 
c that.” 

s So I went away; and when the week which I 
^ had allotted myself was at-an end, I returned 
s with my mind thoroughly made up, able to look 
^ the future plainly in the face, and go through 
jl my course with apparent calmness, 
s It was fortunate for me that I had always 
v, been in the habit of restraining my feelings, 
s that my natural manner was reserved, almost 
l cold—it made it less difficult for me to act the 
part which I must henceforth do. Perhaps, 
•1 when this phase of existence should be over, 
\ and Eleanor and I stood face to face in the light 
■: of another world, she might understand the mo- 
; tives which had actuated me, and pity at least 
? the past life of sorrow and renunciation. 

> I knew how she would blame herself because 

: she could not love me. I could picture to myself 
i her hours of remorse for the wrong of which I 
s held her blameless. 

v Ob, I thank God! that I had no harsh, selfish 
^ thoughts; that from the first my one aim was 
s to spare her every pain I could; and since it 
* was too late to set her free, render her life at 
j; least tolerable by my forbearance. 

\ But I do not wish to tell you a long story, 

< and this mere record of my feelings and reso- 
^ lution8 cannot interest you. 

s The winter hgd come. We were settled in 
\ out home—and a beautiful home it was; for in 
>, the minutest details I had thought of Eleanor’s 
j! taste and comfort. 

j; People said every room was like a picture, or 
l a poem. I trusted that.the gratification of her 
s love for the beautiful might win for her some- 
$ thing of repose. 

< We were wealthy, our position was a fine 
$ ouc, so that, in spite of ourselves, we were sur- 
^ rounded by society, and forced to take an active 
s part in its poor play. 

j Under other circumstances this would have 
ij been distasteful to me. I should have grudged 
s Ihe world its intrusion into my happiness; but 
' now it was better so—much better. 
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I did not like business. X bad always in¬ 
tended, after my return, to devote myself to 
tbe cultivation of such pursuits as gave me 
leisure and satisfaction—but this would not 
answer now. I must have occupation—hard, 
dry business details, to steady my mind; so I 
plunged into tbe dull routine with as much 
earnestness as the most determined money* 
worshiper of the crowd. 

With our lives thus arranged, you can see 
how free I left Eleanor, how seldom I intruded 
upon her time or patience. The whole day she 
had to herself; night after night we were out, 
or had people gathered about us, so that we 
lived almost as much apart as if we did not 
share the same home. 

I watched Eleanor. I saw her grow colder 
and more quiet, wrapping her pride closely over 
the pain at her heart, and going through her 
duties with a calmness for which I honored her. 
In society she was gay and animated; but I at 
least could see through the hollow mask, and 
understand how' lonely and weary she was in 
the midst of it all. 

So it went on. Oh, the dark, dreary time! 
I can find only one comparison for it. I was 
like a man who had been buried alive, and was 
groping for some outlet from the dark terror of 
the vault, and knowing that none could ever 
be found. 

It was one night at a party; I had made a 
plea of business, and only went very late— 
it was as much as I could endure for that 
evening. 

The rooms were crowded, and there were a 
great many people whom I did not know. I 
saw Eleanor dancing with a man whom I had 
never met—saw her with a light in her eyes, 
an animation in her face, which I had not seen 
there since the day I called her wife. 

I have told you, I think, how beautiful she 
was, and more admired than any woman in all 
the crowds we frequented. Two ladies were 
watching her. I was wedged in close to them, 
and could not avoid hearing a few whispered 
words. 

“That is Mrs. Wynne dancing with Fred 
Warren; he has just come back from the South. 
I wonder how her husband will like it?” 

“Why?” the other asked. 

“Because it’s an old flirtation. I believe 
Eleanor More loved him. I always thought so; 
but this engagement with Wynne was an old 
affair; there was no getting out of it—poor 
girl!” 

In those gossiping terms I had heard the 
secret of Eleanor's life. Perhaps ther^ would 


\ bo curious eyes upon me—people watching to 
* see how the husband regarded this meeting 
s between his wife and her former lover. Verily, 

i s they should find no gratification. 

I had been dancing, and was leading my 
partner to a seat, when we met Eleanor and 
^ Warren. I was presented to him, and there we 
sfour stood talking gaily; and I bore it calmly, 
j reading all the while in Eleanor’s flushed cheeks 
s and glittering eyes tbe proof of that which gave 
v a new sting to the pain of my life. 

^ Here I was powerless to act. I could not 
thelp her in this strait. But I did not fear for 
^her. You may believe me when I say that I 
< suffered from no jealous pang. I could trust 
1 that pure soul, that earnest, clear-sighted 
^nature; but more than ever I pitied her 
■ for the terrible fate which had been forced 
^ upon her. 

\ For a time after that evening Eleanor went 
? out much less. I understood the reason—she 
t could not allow herself to meet that man. 
^ Sometimes, during the brief moments that we 
ij were alofie, I would catch her eyes fixed upon 
i my face with an earnest, imploring glance, as 
\ if almost impelled to give me her confidence, 
^<md ask my aid in her distress—but she never 
\ spoke; and I could not by a single word give 
\ her the consciousness that I in any way sus- 
\ pected her secret. 

\ As for Warren himself, I treated him exactly 
| as I did any other former friend of Eleanor, 
j: whose acquaintance I chanced to make. I did 
5 not hold aloof from him. Abroad and in my 
} own house he was received with frank courtesy; 
j and, in spite of every feeling which would have 
\ prejudiced me against him, I could see that he 
i was a noble, honest-hearted man; and I felt 
j confident that never, by word or look, would 
\ he add to Eleanor’s pain, or attempt to fling 
\ the spell of any old remembrance against the 
| barriers which now separated them. 

J; Several weeks must have gone on in this way. 
si think no one, except such as had suffered 
<; similar agony, could be made to understand 
} how full of misery they were. 

\ The careless words which I had overheard 
j concerning Eleanor, made me fearful that many 
^ of her acquaintance might suspect that secret 
^ of her girlhood, and be watching every act with 
ijthe cold scrutiny with which the best, of us 
S regard our friends under like circumstances, 
s I knew that nothing in Eleanor’s conduct won It 
Sever give the least clue to gossip of any sort; 
\bni it made me furious to think that thoso 
s among whom we lived might be pitying or 
£ blaming us, according to the mode in which 
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their particular ill-nature found vent—and I 
longed anxiously for Warreu’s departure. 

We had given a morning-concert, in order to 
introduce some poor, struggling girl, in whom 
Eleanor had interested herself; and after the 
crowd dispersed, a number of the men, whom 
it was most desirable to propitiate, had stayed 
to luncheon, interspersed with a sprinkling of 
those whom it was pleasant to have remain for 
their own sake*. 

The day had been completely wasted; it was 
growing twilight when the last of the idlers 
sauntered out. Eleanor and I would have been 
alone in the library, to which wo had retreated, 
except for the presence of Frederick Warren. 

He had outstayed the last of the guests—a 
gay widow—who had been making a dead set 
at him all the morning; and after she had gone, 
he said, 

“It is very rude of me to tire you so com¬ 
pletely, but it seems so deliciously quiet here 
after all the bustle.” 

“We shall not drive you away,” Eleanor 
replied. “For my own part, I am incapable of 
any exertion beyond resting in my easy-chair.” 

I made some remark—I don’t remember 
what; speaking only because I feared it would 
look odd if I remained silent, with that ridi¬ 
culous feeling one always has when one fears 
to betray any secret. 

After my brilliant conversational effort, I 
rose to leave the room, but Warren said, 

“Let me bore you a moment longer^ Wynne. 
I staid on purpose to tell you and your wife 
something.” 

I sat down in a sort of stupid wonder. 

“Now for it f ” I said, with an attempt at a 
laugh. 

I glanced at Eleanor—she looked pale and 
nervous. I could see she was making some 
strong effort at self-control. I would not trouble 
her by my scrutiny—I looked resolutely away. 

Shall I tell you what my feelings were as I 
sat waiting for Warren to speak? Perhaps 
you will not believe me, but I was thinking 
how cheerfully I would give my life, if by that 
sacrifice I could restore to Eleanor the happi¬ 
ness I had so unconsciously wVestcd from her. 
I pitied her so when I thought of the shipwreck 
her youth had endured, that I almost forgot 
the keen pang at my own heart in the remem¬ 
brance of her suffering. 

“I want to ask a favor of you two,” Warren 
said. “Wynne, your family and I are old 
friends. I have known you so long that I have 
never felt that you were a stranger.” 

“Eleanor’s friends are mine,” I answered. 


I am certain there was no sign of coldness in 
my voice. 

“And now for this wonderful favor,” Eleanor 
said. She spoke quickly, it seemed to me, with 
an attempt at playfulness, which poorly con¬ 
cealed some deeper thought. 

“Will you have patience to listen to a ro¬ 
mantic stbry?” he asked. 

“Oh, that will interest us both!” I returned, 
quickly, dreading to give Eleanor an oppor¬ 
tunity to speak just then, lest she should make 
some betrayal of feeling, which would shatter 
the hollow ground where we stood. 

“It will sound like folly, perhaps,” he went 
on; “but, after all, I fancy, life’s pleasantest 
things usually come under that head, according 
to the definition of wise people.” 

“But we are not wise,” I answered; “are 
we, Eleanor?” 

“No, no! Heaven knows we arc not!’ 

The repressed earnestness of her voice seemed 
to strike her, and she added gaily, 

“But the story? Really, my feminine curi¬ 
osity will not bear any further delay.” 

The twilight had gathered so rapidly that the 
room was wrapped in shadow. Eleanor sat at 
some distance from me, with her head partially 
turned away—sat still and cold as a carved 
figure, with her hands clasped together in her 
lap—clasped hard and firm, in a way which I 
had learned to understand. She was fighting 
against some strong emotion when she sat thus. 

Sitting there in the gloom, Fred Warren told 
us his story in a few clear, terse words—and 
Eleanor Wynne and I sat and listened; I with 
the tempest growing fiercer in my heart, full 
of rage at him that he dared speak as he did, 
of pity for Eleanor—yes, always the tendcrest 
pity for her. 

He told us that more than two years before 
he had fallen in love with a poor, friendless 
girl, in some quiet country place, where Le 
had been spending the summer; and when he 
found that he had won her young heart, had 
determined, in spite of any worldly scruples, to 
marry her. 

Ho had taken her from the cold shelter she 
called home, placed her in a good school, and 
now, with her mind carefully trained and cul¬ 
tivated, he was going to take her thence and 
make her his wife. 

She had no near relatives. He did not choose 
to tell his haughty aunts and cousins the facts 
of the case; and he came to us to reveal the 
whole story, and appeal to Eleanor’s kindness 
to receive Mabel Ray in her house as some 
girlish friend of her own, and give hor the 
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shield of her protection and influence until $ So he went away. The outer door closed 
rpring. $ behind him, and there I stood in the hall irro- 

Wbile he spoke, I was wondering if he had ^ solute how to act. 
never dreamed that Eleanor cared for him. Would it make our lives easier if I went 
Then I recollected the time I had seen her $ quietly to Eleanor and showed her that she 
weeping over those old letters. Was he inno- ji might trust in me; that she might be frank 
cent, or was this only a deliberate plan of ' and open, as if I were her brother; that my 
insulting cruelty—a desire to wreak a safe l only desire was to win for her peaco and rest; 
vengeance upon Eleanor? \ that all my life long I should have no other 

He gave no time for an awkward delay. ^ study, no other aim? 

“Do not bo afraid to speak freely,” he said. S On the other hand, it might be better to allow 

“If you have any hesitation-” s this dark hour to pass in utter silence, to ap- 

Eleanor interrupted him in a firm voice. ^ pear the same blind, short-sighted creature I 

“You ought to know me better than to think ij had seemed since our marriage; to trust to 
it possible. If I was silent, it was only because \ time and her own strength to heal her wounds, 
I did not know how Mr. Wynne would feel about $ and relieve her from the humiliation of sup¬ 
having a young lady guest.’’ H posing that I had ever fathomed her miserable 

“Act your own pleasure,” I replied; “that ^ secret, 
will be mine.” $ I could not decide upon any course then. I 

Eleanor was silent again for an instant. I ^ could not trust myself in her presence until I 

saw the white hands twist themselves hard \ had grown more calm. I Bhould never forgive 
together—there was no other sign. $ myself if I in any way added to the suffering of 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Warren,” she said, ^ that hour, 
calmly; “I hope you will be happy—you de- s I went up stairs. Instead of passing on to my 
serve to be; and of one thing rest satisfied, your $ own apartments, I turned toward those which 
wife will have the strongest possible claims on S Eleanor occupied. I had not seen her go up— 
my friendship and regard.” J she must still be in the library. Very fre- 

“I have no words to thank you!” he ex-$ quently, when I ran no risk of being discovered, 
claimed. “I thought you had not changed from J it was a sad pleasure to me to enter her rooms, 
the kind, earnest girl I knew of old; and I felt s to sit down in the spot where she spent so many 
certain, too, that the man who became your $ hours of lonely meditation, and wring my heart 
' husband would be one who would possess simi- $ afresh with the thought of all the happiness 
lar feelings.” \ which might have been ours, and which no 

I could not allow this to go farther. I was $ power could ever give now in this world, 
fearful that Eleanor's composure might give $ I entered the little boudoir I had fitted up 
way; better death than any betrayal at that s with such care as her special haunt, and moved 
moment. through the shadows toward the bay-window. 

“I congratulate you, too,” I said; “expect s* The draperies were flung partially down; I 
every aid and friendliness from us. Come to- $ saw Eleanor crouching there; I heard a sound 
morrow and talk about it. Eleanor, I am sure j like a repressed sob. She caught the echo of 
you are worn out.” i my step, and sprang hastily from her knees. 

“She must be,” Warren said, rising. “I was j Something which she held in her hand fell and 
very selfish to detain her. Good-night, Mrs. > rolled close to my feet. 

Wynne; some other time I will try to thanks I picked it up—it was a small miniature-case; 

you.” \ but before I could move again she came for- 

He bent over her hand; she uttered a few j ward, exclaiming, 
low, quiet words, then he passed out of the \ “Give it to me! It is mine! Give it to me!” 
room, and I followed. We stood for an instant i> “I have no desire to intrude upon your se- 
in the hall, while he uttered warm thanks, which !; crets, Eleanor,” I said, wounded sorely, 
seemed to me only fresh insults, but I was very j She snatched the miniature, and held it tight 
calm—for Eleanor’s sake. $ in her bands. 

“If I am only half as fortunate in my choice j “Did you want me?” she asked, hurriedly, 
as you have bien,” he said, “I shall be con¬ 
tent ! I have always vowed, Wynne, you were 
the luckiest man alive; and now I can add, you 
are the only man I ever saw worthy to have be- \ vacy. It hurt me beyond the power of endur- 

come Eleanor More’s husband.” \ ance to see her standing there, so pale and cold, 


s “No; I thought you were down stairs.” 

I “I will come down in a few moments.” 

^ I turned to go, I would not disturb her pri- 
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struggling to keep back the anguish which ^deceiving me? You pity me, and want to case 
smote her heart. > my pain! Oh, Robert! I never meant to speak! 

I reached the door and looked back. Eleanor { I found a part of the letter you had written and 

had seated herself, and was hiding her face in $ torn up the night before wc were married. I 
her hands. I forgot all my resolutions—I re- $ found it an hour after our wedding; but I could 
membered only that she was suffering. ^ have borne everything except the thought of 

I fell on my knees at her feet, crying out, s your wretchedness.” 

“Eleanor, Eleanor! trust me! confide in me! s “I did write, saying how I disliked that hur- 

Do not stand aloof from ine any longer. Think $ ried wedding—that it gave you no time-” 

of me as a brother—tell me all your grief!” <> Then the truth broke on me—I saw where we 
She was sobbing violently now; through her $ had both been blind, 
tears I caught the broken words, $ “I loved you, Eleanor,” I cried; “I thought 

“Sometimes I have thought it would be bet-^ you did not care for me. I saw you crying 

ter; but you have been so cold. Oh! forgive \ over old letters-” 

me, if I have blighted your life. If I had J “Your letters! I burned the whole. It was 

known-” s so painful to look at them and know you did 

“Eleanor!” I cried; “you know I have loved jj not love me any longer-” 

you, boy and man—loved you always—you ^ “But I did—I do! There has never been a 
only! I can see how our marriage was forced ^ moment that my heart was not yours.” 
upon yon; but you may trust me, you could $ The miniature she was holding dropped 
find no truer friend! I have not troubled you j; again. I picked it up and saw the face—it was 
with protestations of affection—you have been s mine. 

left free! All I ask is to be your friend; grant i> I cannot tell you how our explanations were 
so much to the man who loves you better than s made, but the sky was cleared at last. During 

his hopes of heaven.” s all these months we had kept aloof, each be- 

She was staring at me in a sort of blind $ lieving the other wretched from that hurried 

stupor. S marriage; but it was over now—Eleanor was 

“Either I am mad,” she said, “or—are you * ray wife indeed. 




RECOLLECTIONS. 

BY *KI,IKA J A X K STEPHENS. 


*Twab Spring, though tiny drifts of snow 
Along the fence were seen; 

The trees hrul not put on their leaves— 
The meadows were not green. 

The sky had yet a Wintry look, 

That cold and cheerless blue, 

8avo where the sunlight touched a cloud 
With faintest rosy hue. 

Just then, while standing In my door, 

1 heard as sweet a strain 

As o’er had fallen on my car, 

Or ever will again. 

’Twas but a robin’s simple song; 

Yet *twas so soft and clear, 

It woke a thousand memories, 

My heart still owned as dear. 

It seemod, indeed, the very note 
I heard long years ago, 

While wandering by the brook one day, 
To mark its changeful flow. 

It called to mind the face and form, 

And e’en the voice’s tone, 

Of those who sported with mo then, 
Though many years have flown, 


Since eagerly we climbed that hill. 

And sought and found the nest. 

Where objects of untiring love 
Their downy pillow prest. 

I saw the looks of wonderment, 

And every childish word 

Was fresh again in memory, 

As if but lately heard. 

They seemed to me as children still, 
Each brow all smooth and fair; 

I could not think of them m changed 
Since when I saw them there; 

It seemed as if the robin’s song 
Would find them just as gay; 

Their step as light, their eheek as fresh. 
As on that Summer’s day. 

As if no chilling bloat of care • 

Had ever o’er them swept: 

As if o’er no departed joys * 

They e’er had sighed or wept. 

And yet I know it could not be^ 

For I have sadder grown; 

It cannot be of ull that band 
That 1 am changed alone. 
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LOVE AND LOYALTY. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 

The story I mean to tell you is one of love’s »' hair as Absalom wore his. So these objectors, 
heroism. It has come down to me through : as a suggestive method of expressing their dis- 
many generations, accompanying a picture of: pleasure, shaved their own off close to their 
a fair young girl, about whose brow cluster I crowns; yet, with less than no effect on contu- 
masses of waving brown hair; whose face is elo- * macious Charles, for king and Cavalier still wore 
quent with the sublime faith and beauty of the : their flowing curls, and? in derision of their ob- 
old legend. She looks down upon me, from the Ejectors, called them Roundheads. Dut these 
canvas, out of sad, brown eyes. Her hands are i Roundheads were men of terrible earnestness 
nervously clutching a bit of parchment which > and meaning. They fancied, in their earnest 
she holds from her. One can see the deep, ! way, that England was*going wrong, and that 
rough ways she has gone through for that j it was their work to stop her on her fatal way. 
scrawl. It is all told in the earnest grasp, in % I am afraid they had no very strong opinion of 
the fixed brow, and the straightened lines of J expediency; but when they saw a lie and wrong 
the face. She seizes it as one might clutch j they smote it down, not stopping to bless it, 
from death a precious life. Looking up at her ; either, as they smote. There were certain truths 
pure Saxon face, one knows why that staunch > they held, which they thought the world should 
Cavalier, Basil Underwood, loved her—that he > learn, and, with Biblo and sword in hand, they 
was worthy to be loved by her. j went forth to teach them. Revolutions seldom 

She was only a forester’s child; the only one \ lack leaders—this one did not. A man, pano- 
of the head keeper at Underwood Hall, down in j plied like a god for the hour, was surged up 
the south country, but a pet and plaything up \ from the depths of the people to sot right old 
at the hall during her babyhood; educated, and l England’s wrong. Looking at this Cromwell, 
almost adopted there as one of the baron’s J now, through some old portraits of the libraries, 
family in her girlhood. In that way she was ? one sees not a cruel face. It always seemed to 
lifted out of the forester’s cottage in the world J me to express the sorrows of a race gone wrong, 
of the then fashion; and it is told that once, at J a sublime face pregnant with the stern meaning 
some fete, or assembly, she was graciously J of the time. I know of those hard lines about 
smiled upon by that first Charles, for whose s the mouth, the square jaw, and the tiger glare 
grace and beauty we have great sympathy even J of the eyes. But under it all the man’s heart 
unto this day. One thing she learned that day, ; pulsed finely as a woman’s. It was full of an 
as, leaning on the arm of tho baron’s son, she > infinite tenderness—majestic with a purpose that 
courtesied lowly to the courtly Charles, that was * looked down the ages. Kent’s loyalty to poor 
not in her book at home; love for king before ; old Lear is one of those stories that always touch 
her, and love for Cavalier beside her. That; me to tears through its beauty and pathos; but 
which she gave the king, she called loyalty, and • Cromwell’s loyalty to his God and to England 
quite a different thing it was from that which ; is a spectacle sublime and beautiful forever. It 
she meted out to the comely Basil. How could J has made the son of a brewer walk side by side 
it have been otherwise? She and he so long; with kings and queens, crowned lordlier than 
playmates and friends at the hall? They fell c them all through two hundred years of history, 
into Cupid’s snare as one might walk over a \ But this is history, which you know better than 
bank in sleep. The old baron and his wife * I, and not the story I meant to tell you. 
were of the simpler sort, and seeing which way > The hall was deserted now, and tenantless; 
love ran, consented to let it run smoothly, and j the baron’s family had fled before the approach 
for that a blessing on their old hearts, which ^ of the army of the Puritans. Basil was some- 
have been dust these two hundred years, and \ where in the ranks of Charles; Bessie, in her 
more." > glory of youth and loveliness, had again gone 

But the dark days had come to “Merrie Eng- \ homo to tho cottage, not a very suitable place 
land” now. There were a goodly majority in j for her now after the luxury and indulgence of 
that little island who objected that royal Charles, $ the hall. But her true heart bowed loyally to 
and royal Charles’ Cavaliers should wear their { life’s duties; sad, too, were the long wintry 
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days, and longer evenings, when she no longer 
saw the face of her lover. But to the heart’s 
core he was loyal to her as to his king. More 
than once had the neighing of his horse been 
heard outside the cottage on these long nights, 
even though between him and his love stretched 
the long line of the opposing army. 

She loved him as most young maidens love, 
with an entire abnegation of self; so that though 
her happiness was only full when he was with 
her, yet she would have banished him forever 
rather than he should run such risk of death in 
seeking her. Her tears and pleadings that he 
would consider his own safety were laughingly 
thrust aside, and set at naught. “He bore a 
charmed life,’* he said, “against the Round¬ 
head’s bullets; he knew the sepret ways, the 
hidden paths familiar to him from his boyhood, 
which they could not know. There was no 
danger,” he would say, tenderly shaking the 
rich masses of her brown hair; “and if there 
were, I mast brave them for the sake of some¬ 
times seeing this dear face.” He was so strong, 
and brave, and wise, this Cavalier of the olden 
time, that he could not see or fear danger; and 
death was for old men, not for lovers and sol¬ 
diers of the good King Charlie. So he pushed 
danger and death aside, and by the old secret 
ways came once too often to visit his bonnie 
forest blossom. 

A still, starlit night settled down upon hall, 
and church, and cottage. The moon, rising 
slowly above the hills, revealed afar-off the 
white tents of the Roundheads. In the old 
church-tower beyond, the bell tolled the hour of 
curfew. In the cottage the lights were out, and 
by the embers of the fire, where dreamed and 
dozed a dog, sat the forester. Too old and 
weather-worn for a soldier, he feebly wended his 
way, until late days, through the forest, accom¬ 
panied by his old dog, True, unmolested by 
Cavalier or Roundhead. When the baron came 
back to the hall, he should find nothing amiss 
there, the old man thought. But to-night, with 
Bessie nestled at his knee, a new thought re¬ 
placed the old. All the days he had lived came 
back to him to-night; they passed before him 
like a splendid pageant. There was a tree over¬ 
hanging the low gabled roof, one of its branches < 
swayed in a gentle wind against the gothic win-1 
dow, through which the moonlight fell in a J 
wonderful radiance. It stretched across the ; 
room to the old man’s feet, resting there, a j 
golden path to the heavens abovo him. The j 
noise against the window startled him from this > 
new thought into which his mind had fallen, ^ 
and he turned and lopked out through the dia- \ 


mond panes into the clear blue of the sky. The 
refrain of an old Puritan hymn from the camp, 
sweet, tender, and mournful, was wafted to 
them on the wind. “It is for me, Bessie, girl. 
It beckons me away, dear.” 

The girl, pale and trembing, started to her 
feet. He had been ill all day, she knew, but 
not ill like this; his mind wandered now, and 
the new thought that drove out the old one was 
of fields beyond the confines of the hall—beyond 
human ken. The dog, roused from his slumber 
by the girl’s cry, dragged himself slowly over 
to his master’s side, and laid his head upon his 
knee, with a look of unutterable affection and 
yearning, as if he knew. Bessie held her 
father’s head upon her breast, sobbing softly 
under her breath, and brushed the white hair 
from his temples. The old dog w'bined now and 
again, asking, in his poor way, for a parting 
word. It came at last—to him, not to the child. 
“Old True! we know the forest nooks! The 
secret places where the hare and pheasant hide; 
for so many days we have known them together. 
Old True—old True!” 

Sobbing loudly now, the girl bent over him, 
begging him to speak to her; softly the moon¬ 
light crept up his feet, and breast, and lay like 
a glory of peace and beauty on his fair and sil¬ 
vered hair. There were sounds of horses’ hoofs 
without; the door swung open, and Basil stood 
there, one of a silent group, one of which was 
as yet invisible. The opening door disturbed 
the old forester out of his dream; it may have 
beeii of one of the bright days gone; or his in¬ 
troverted gaze may have been fixed upon fields 
fairer than any his feet yet had passed; or, who 
knows, it may have dwelt upon the presence, 
whose voice he seemed to hear in that mind 
awhile ago. He looked up, recognizing Basil. 
“You will take care of Bessie, and of old True?” 
The invisible presence in the room became visi¬ 
ble, and in that chill hour the soul of the old 
forester was required of him. 

From the neighboring hamlets came the sim¬ 
ple foresters; and from the tented village came 
the bronzed soldiers by one or two’s, or larger 
groups, to do reverence to the memory of their 
old friend of the forest. So, with life-long 
friends about her, they took her precious dead 
and laid him under the shadow of the tower, be¬ 
side the true old wife who had gone thither be¬ 
fore him. 

Basil would not leave her until the last duty 
was done, and meanwhile was in hiding in one 
of the numerous forest fastnesses of which be 
so well knew. When night had come again, ho 
was standing there beside her in the sombre 
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glimmer of the cottage fire. “I will remain ^ that the old father nor Basil were no longer 
here,” she said; “the Roundheads never are $ there. They would not come again—never 
rude to me.” In the forest’s walks they often § again, never! That was her loss; she knew it 
met her, doing homage roughly out of their man- $ all now. Father and Basil could not come 
hood’s loyalty to a pure and saintly presence. \ again—saying it over to herself. But God’s 
A sort of ckivalric loyalty that men imbibe ij love, and father’s and Basil’s love were with 
as they lie in babyhood upon the breasts of^ her yet. She knew that. Her soul was strong 
mothers. She clung to him now with love’s $ in that; but the poor, weak heart sobbed itself 
fierce tenacity, and besought him to incur dan- $ to sleep; and the man who had cared for her, 
ger no more, by absenting himself from the ^ laid down upon the rug before the fire, loyally 
forest until the happier time had come when \ watching over her, loyally praying for good 
they could meet in peaceful, undisturbed loving. 5 King Charles and Master Basil. 


Her tears fell fast upon the hand she held; and : 
while her pleading voice made a music in his; 
heart, sweet as song of birds, he gave her the 
promise to cross the stern old Roundhead’s lines 
no more. For a long moment he held her close 
to his great, wide breast, stroking tenderly her 


‘God fore fend 

them both by forest-path and open field; in court 
and camp, in life and death, God find them with 
their Christly armor on!” A goodly prayer, 
to which let ail true hearts echo, Amen! 

The young Cavalier, pursuing his saddened 
thought, had never slackened pace until the 
shining hair and tear-wet cheek. A trusty ^ forest and its lengthened shadows were lying, 
forest friend was bringing his horses up to the ^ ghost-like, behind him. But now, striking the 
cottage, his steps was heard outside. Much pain } hard, open road, more caution was necessary, 
and sorrow had exhausted the girl’s neural | though the enemy’s lines had been passed, and 
strength: and when he pressed his lips to her < the tread of the far out-lying pickets was no 
cheek, she was unconscious that he did so. A J longer distinguishable. He rode carefully, look- 
low, warning word from outside, gave him s ing ahead into the gloom of the night, watchful 
notice that he must uot linger longer. He laid $ of any horseman in advance of him. No one 
the girl tenderly down upon a rude settle by J; in advance, but behind the reverberation of 
the fire, aud leaping to the saddle, commended 5 iron-shod feet in the road. A single horseman, 
her to the care of the map who stood there with v too. It might be a foeman, but it was not yet 
hie horse. The forester, giving him the bridle, $ time for flight; time enough for that when 
said, “Ride fast to-night, your hand upon your $ challenged, and the odds against him. Ho 
sword. Bear no man company; there is mount- *: slackened his speed, and drew the rem closer 
ing in haste in the camp yonder, as if in pursuit. J, to the foot-path. 

There is danger in the forest to-night; whispers ^ “Who goes there?” This challenge from the 
of spies from the royal forces abroad.* Take { rider, who had now come up with him. “A 
heed that no man bear you company.” friend, if friendly proven,” replied the Cavalier, 

“Fear not for me, good Luke; they have no s laying his hand quietly on the sword’s hilt, 

such mettle in their steeds as this one boasts. < “A fair night, friend.” “A fair night, friend,” 
He and my sword will be safeguards enough l answered Basil. “ What of the cause, friend?” 
against any siugle foeman.” <: Basil leaned forward, that he might see the face 

He rode swiftly away over the yielding sward, ij of the new-found friend, and answered the last 

and soon became undistinguishable amid the I; challenge, “For God and King Charles, the 

low-hanging foliage. j! cause prospers.” “We will ride in company, 

“A venturesome youth is Basil,” said Luke, J and so it please you; two swords being better 
as he went within the cottage; and seeing the $ than one.” “An it please you, we will,” was 
slight form of the beautiful girl upon the settle, < Basil’s reply. The man was no foeman. The 
added, “So would I have been in my hot day $ questions he gave showed him to be of the camp 

of youth for maiden fair as this.” ^ of the Cavaliers. A face little seen under the 

Not the best nurse for a delicate girl, but as \ slouched beaver he wore; but that little seen 
true, delicate, tender a one as any woman. \ had nothing prepossessing in it, to our young 


The fine, sweet instinct of loyalty to woman¬ 
hood was in his heart, filling each drop of warm 
blood coursing there. 

He chafed her hands, and threw some water 


friend Basil; a face to shun when met by the 
road-side, on a dark night, when one’s sword 
rested in its sheath at home. A scowling, 
mean faee, full of subtility and cunning; a face 


in her face, when the soft, brown eyes opened j for foul deeds and bla^t work. A spy —the man 
wide on him in a gaze of wonder and inquiry. $ against whom he had been warned. To be cap- 
Then th'jy slowly elosod again—for she saw 5 tured in his company was death—worse than 
Vol. XLVIII —11 
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^death ignominy. How was he to shake him off? 
They were both enlisted in the same good cause, 
one for love and one for hire. How did he 
know that? This fellow beside him might have 
as fine instincts of loyalty as any that warmed 
his own heart, and fired it to heroic deeds. This 
vile, low face, might be only a mask, hiding a 
right loyal soul. Yet against this man the 
warning had been spoken. What matter? He 
would take the risk; was not the danger all 
left behind in the camp of the Roundheads? 
But. in the solemn hush of the night, he raised 
his hat and prayed for King Charles, the lady 
of his love, and his own safety. 

Rashly, madly resolved, young Cavalier! The 
enemy was upon them. From a bit of forest 
lying adjacent to the road-side the Roundheads 
swarmed down upon them. Stern work was 
there. Twenty stern old soldiers setting to 
work to capture two men who defiantly faced 
them with swords out, and death in their eyes. 
It lasted but a moment. There was a sharp 
clash of steel, a resounding blow from the 
sword of Basil upon a Roundhead’s steel cuirass, 
which sent the trooper reeling from his seat, 
and shattered the young Cavalier’s weapon. 
That was the end of it. Basil, unarmed, was 
easily made prisoner now. The spy was already 
captured and bound. They searched them on 
the ground where they had fought. From the 
dress of the spy they took convincing evidence 
of his guilt—plans and drawings of their 
works—specifications of their numbers—and 
descriptions of their arms. 

What will poor Bessie say when she hears of 
this? Poor Bessie! with the dead face of the 
father lying there only yesterday, and his dead 
face to-morrow! His! God help poor Bessie! 
And God help them all! Amen. 

They carried them to the foot of the hill, 
* where quietly rested a few hamlets and the 
gray old church, with its ivy-covered tower 
looming up hundreds of feet into the night. 
The prisoners were taken to a low-gabled 
building on the outskirts of the hamlet—a thick, 
stone-walled house, with heavily-mullioned win¬ 
dows, looking out into the dark street and fields. 
About the door stood a group of grim-visaged 
soldiers, silent and stern, looking keenly into 
the face of the young Cavalier, but speaking no 
word. They passed through a long, low room, 
wainscotted half-way to the ceiling. In the 
rear of that was the guard-room, low-ceiled, 
red-tiled, and cleanly enough. There spy and 
Cavalier laid down together. When to-morrow 
camo, where would they be lying then? They 
slept on the tiled floor the refreshing sleep of 


s tired, healthy men. Whatever dream came to 
5 them gave no token of to-morrow’s doom. The 

• Cavalier, waking in the chill gray of the morn- 
J ing, saw the face of the man he had left at the 
i cottage last night. “Do not tell her , old friend,” 

< he said; but he was too late—the man was gone, 
s The sun rose that morning over that little 
$ world of England, looking upon no sadder sight, 

< I think, than that of the fair young Bessie listen- 
‘ ing to the story of Basil’s capture. No tears 
j were in her eyes; dark lines came underneath 

* them; her mouth grew fixed and rigid; her 
' hands were buried with a nervous clutch in the 

< lapels of the forester’s coat. She clung to him 

* desperately, as if he could help her, as if in some 
1 way he could save Basil. lie was to be tried 
; with the spy at high noon. Cromwell would be 
s at the camp to-day—maybe, at the trial. He 
‘ had been an old friend of her father’s in that 
; earlier, better time. Since then he had sat at 

< their homely board—was friendly still, she 
j knew. Why, this stern old Puritan had, caress- 
i ingly, held her on his knee, when she was a 

< little child. If she plead for this Basil’s life, 

. would the grim old soldier remember her, and 
? what had gone before ? Let us hope he would; 
j for the day when memories of a better, quieter 
? life could sway him were fast fading. In that 
; after-time, when Naseby was to be fought and 

• won; when a king was to be dethroned—im- 
‘ prisoned; when a scaffold was to grow.in a 
) night in the street opposite to Whitehall, and 
; the Royal Charles to lie thore, with his fair neck 
5 upon the block; a man, with a mask, holding 
; the kingly head before the multitude, saying, 
J “This is the head of a traitor!” it would be 
5 too late for memories then. Let us be glad, for 
v Bessie’s sake, that these days had not yet come. 
J At noon the prisoners was led into the court, 
S held in the long room through which they passed 

< to their prison last night. A dark room, set 
i round by dark, earnest faces. They were there 

for serious cause. The painful stillness was 
; only broken by the clang against the oaken 
t floor of a gaunt old soldier’s sword, ns he strode 
> to his place at a deal tabic, about which sat a 
J dozen warriors—grim men of iron, iu leathern- 
J jerkins, used to the din and smoke of battle, 
\ and loving its carnage better, in their Pnritan 

< hearts, than this quiet way of sending men down 
j to their death. Relentless men, where duty 
J Was to be done; hardened by long years of civil 
\ war, and through believing that *God had sent 
? the sword in their hands, to the end that they 
J might restore the olive-branch; full of a strange 
j superstition and religious enthusiasm, which 
S made them bad judges and irresistible soldiers. 
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Crowding about the room were the people of 
the hamlets, all in eager sympathy with at least 
one of the prisoners—Basil had played and 
grown up with many of them. Between hall 
and hamlet there was little difference in those 
days. They loved him, every one, for his frank 
and manly ways; for his hardy, healthful youth 
and comeliness; for all that he had been to 
them in their some time want and pain. They 
spoke low and excitedly together. “He, a 
spy! Oar Basil, of the hall, a spy!” and the 
speaker’s voice rose high with indignation. A 
woman timidly touched his arm, and asked if 
she might stand beside him during the trial. 
She could see Basil from there, and he could 
not see her. It was best he should not. But 
he would know all the same she was there. 
After awhile she asked the man if ho would hold 
her hand the while. “I’m not strong to-day,” 
she added, apologetically. He took her hand, 
and held it in his strong, horny fingers, tenderly 
as a woman. 

Silence now, terrible in its intensity, reigned 
throughout the room. The prisoners were to 
be tried together, and were arraigned and called 
upon to answer to the specifications of thd 
charge of being spies of one Charles, against 
the honor and dignity of the commonwealth. 
“How say you, Kobert Sherwood and Basil 
Underwood, guilty or not guilty?” 

The spy, desisting for a moment from gnaw¬ 
ing the nails of a dirty hand, slowly lifted his 
bend, and looking toward the court, made an¬ 
swer, “Guilty!” 

“Not guilty /” Clear, earnest, and deep as 
an organ-tone, fell upon the court—the answer 
of Basil Underwood. 

The court proceeded to the evidence. Only 
this it was. This, a confessed adherent of him 
called King Charles I., was found at night, in 
unfrequented ways, bearing company with his 
fellow prisoner, upon whose person were found 
conclusive proofs of guilt. Nothing more. For 
the commonwealth, the case was closed. “Had 
the prisoner any witnesses to call in his de¬ 
fence?” Basil bowed his head on his hands, 
and answered, “None!” Hope slipped the 
leash in that moment, and was gone. At this 
instant a girl made her way through the crowd, 
and took her place beside the table of the court. 
Quietly, modestly she said, “I wish to be sworn 
on behalf of the prisoner.” She was sworn. 
In a few simple words she accounted for Basil’s 
presence near the enemy’s camp. “Such an 
old friend of father’s and mine,” she said, with 
womanly crimson covering cheek and brow. 
“My father died in his arms the night he came, 


s leaving me a precious trust to his care. He 
5 was with me through my long days of suffering 
t and sorrow. He was no spy.” “But a 
\ Royalist?” “Yes! loyal to his king and to 
: bis manhood, which would not let him be a 
s spy. Upon my soul, brave gentlemen, not a 
‘spy!” ** 

| Bravely spoken, little maiden! 


Yet 


these 

jlare stern, duty-loving men you address. They 
J sec heroic faith and simple truth shining through 
; your eyes; and they also see a maiden battling 
s for her lover’s life. The blush alone told them 
? so much. The prisoner has looked up but once 
? while she speaks. * He sees the fine crimson 
J mantling the cheek, and, with life gliding from 
$him, he takes farewell of its sweetest hope and 
J fairest dream. She has gone back to her place, 
>, and the man gives her his arm to lean upon— 
'not so strong as when he gave her his hand 


j awhile ago. She never looked away now from 
tthe faces of the court. She will see their verdict 
\ written in their iron visages before they have 
| spoken it. They confer together. Silence, awful 

* and profound, reigns throughout the sombre 
\ old room. The grotesque faces in the wain- 
| scoting, stare forward, waiting for their verdict, 
s Men breathe fast and heavily. They love this 
> young man; from his boyhood up he has been 
| so noble, brave, and unselfish in his instincts; 
v so true to them; so observant ever of their rights. 

I Something out of their own lives will be lost 
| when his is forfeited. In dreadful stillness 
s they await the verdict, and from all hearts an 
' unspoken prayer ascends for the prisoner. If 
Jhe would only speak it might not yet be too 
vlate. 

J He rises slowly from his seat. Life is so 
5 sweet to him to-day. He will not lose it without 
\ one poor effort. He craves the indulgence of 
5 the court—a 'moment only he will detain them. 
^Permission to speak is granted him. “You 
| know,” he said, in a clear, musical voice, “that 
5 what this maiden has just spoken is truth, 
s Where she left off I will begin. I had crossed 
^yeur lines by paths unknown to your troops, 
$ and coming upon the high road, and being on 
i my way to join the forces of the king, my master, 
; was accosted by my fellow-prisoner here. From 
5 signs he gave me, I recognized him as being of 
«, the king’s forces, but in what capacity I only 
5 guessed. Of what he knew, I nothing knew— 
^he having communicated nothing to me. A 
i; moment after he found me, your troops were 
^ upon us. I therefore claim the rights and hos- 
$ pitality of a prisoner of rank taken in honor¬ 
able warfare, and as such, my life is not forfeit 

* to the commonwealth.” 
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A stir of pleasure, rising out of a hope that C to him amid the clash of steel, and the snort of 
the simple earnestness of his speech would save ;> battle-steeds; with sword in hand, leading heroic 
him, swayed the multitude. ij legions to victory for good King Charles. But 

Again the court conferred together; then the X this death, away from the contested field, was 
prisoners were bidden to stand and look upon \ a death a dog might die—not a man. Thus he 
the court. They did so. The hands of the <; thought and wondered in his mind, as he looked 
spy tremblingly wandered about his mouth; s out over the hills and fields to where the old 
his eyes were bent upon the ground, and an $ church-tower rose, covered with its eternal 
awful pallor overspread his face. Doomed, and $ verdure, brightened by great masses of sunlight, 
afraid to die. There was a record of dark deeds s Slowly the day wore on. An hour or more 
lying behind him, in those years gone. Death * before curfew Bessie had one hope—she would 
touched him, and he trembled. His fellow- j| see Cromwell. He must and would save BasiL 
prisoner was paler than since the trial began; > It was miles away to the camp. Then she 
but his face was. the face of a man who had \ would seek him. Basil was not guilty; Crom- 
leoked upon death often, and knew it was only j well was just—it was his pride and boast that 
sleep. He knew of the pleasant vales of Eden— \ he was that. He should do justice—Basil should 
of the better country beyond. The hand which | live. He could not die, for his life was hers;: 
firmly held the chair before him was clear of X hers until the good God demanded it of her. It 
guilt ; behind him no dark record lay open; s was not to be forfeit now. She knew that the 
immortality glowed within him. He stood upon ? stern old soldier should be just; ay, that was 
the shining shore, and the waves of death surging \ the word—just. He would be! 
toward him, gave him no terror. $ Just? There was yet to com© the solemn, 

A war-begrimed soldier rises from his place \ awful spectacle of the scaffold in front of White¬ 
ns spokesman, and reads in slow, dead toues^ j’ hall, and royal Charles’ head laying thereon, 
the finding and sentence of the court. “The s Yet this was to be when the grim soldier, Crom- 
prisoners at the bar are found guilty as to all $ well, grew, to his greatness, 
the charges and specifications upon which they $ Through line after line of pickets she passed 
were arraigned, and the sentence of the court > on her way to the tent of the general; high 
is, that they be taken from this place to a J resolvo and noble purpose nerved her heart, 
place of confinement, and from thence to the I; She would be strong to-day; steel-hearted, as 
square, in view of the quarters of the general $ these bronxed warriors; steel-nerved, clear- 
commanding, and there to be shot to death, at; brained to execute her purpose, 
the ringing of the curfew next ensuing; and > “It is for Basil,” she said, as she stood before 
may God haTe mercy on their souls!” $ the spacious tent of the soldier, Cromwell. On 

Bessie heard. A sharp cry of pain, as if a l either side stood the guard, as if but half on 
heart had broken, rang through the room, jl duty. “I would have speech with General 
Women wej>t, and wrung their hands; and men ^ Cromwell.” “He is absent from the camp,” 
went tearfully out into the air. They could 5 said a guard. “Yet he will be hero before the 
not. breathe there where death came so close to | curfew?” “He will come to-night; but not 
them. A few women gathered about the girl, 1before curfew.” This from a grim-visaged 
and bore her to her home. The prisoners were 5 Roundhead, who, leaning on his halberd, re¬ 
led back to their prison—between them and ji gards the girl curiously. Her head was Bunk 
death a few brief hours lay. To die at curfew! s to her breast; her hands grope darkly on the 
Oh, God! how dear life had suddenly grown to \ folds of her dress. That was the last hope, 
this young Cavalier. He did not think that his ^ Only for an instant she feels the keen pain of 
heart could ever so tremble. His old mother X its loss, and then the sickening blindness of 
and father, when they knew? Why, he would ? despair, arising out of her weakness to save 
never see them again, h^re—nor Bessie. Youth’s \ the life dearer than her own, fills her brain and 
hopes were his then; he meant that she should | eyes. Slowly raising her head, she sees the 
one day be mistress of the hall and the broad $ guard yet regarding her with a look as nearly 
acres. 'They were to live their, lovers forever, < akin to pity as any that ever visited his face, 
helping, nourishing Christ’s poor, and little s She sees him; the other guards standing idly 
ones. A thousand times he had planned that. S about; the long rows of tents; the standards; 
Last night only he had held her in his arms— < the glistening arms; and beyond them, te the 
had heard her voice in loving music. To-night—| westward, the sun, sinking down in crimson 
.1* die! This (loath he had never droamed of. $ glory behind the old tower, where swung the 
He might sometimes have fancied it would come * curlew-bell. It has been so many voiced to 
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her in all those years gone; from earliest child¬ 
hood she and it have been such true friends. 
Only she, she fancies, knows all its tones, and 
all their deep and solemn meaning. She recalls 
how sad-voiced it was that day when its shadow 
first fell above her mother’s grave; how full of 
eomfort, too, seeming to blend pity in its tones 
for her loss, as if it knew and cared. She 
remembers other days, when anger and strife 
were in her heart, how its mellow music softened 
away the bitter feeling. So often, in that hap¬ 
pier time, it has summoned her to hear words 
of helping grace and faith—words that cheered 
her life, and blessed the hours she lived. All 
this feebly passing through her mind as she 
watches the sun fading, slowly, surely fading, 
falling beyond the town. It is to be endowed 
with a new voice to-night; to swing out from 
its height in the gloom of the sky solemner 
words than it spoke ever before—words of 
death to the heart of the young Cavalier. 

She repeats slowly to herself the words of 
the stern old guard, “ He will be here to-night, 
but not till after curfew.” Then, fires must 
blaze, and tapers burn with lh^stars to-night. 
The curfew shall not ring. She has jewels and 
coin with which the old verger may be bribed 
from his duty. If she plead with him, offered 
him these bribes, Basil might be saved—for 
Cromwell would come to-night; and Cromwell, 
for the sake of the old love he bore her father, 
would pardon Basil, if she asked it. She would 
fall at his knees, and not be torn away till he 
hod pardoned Basil—and lie would do it, hard 
and stern as ho seemed. She had passed the 
guard, and quickly, by the old mill-path, ap¬ 
proached the verger’s cottage.* An old man, 
quite deaf to sound of his own bell, or voice of 
priest, and almost blind now, his years had 
been so many; with only strength enough to 
ring the old bell on the tower, and build the 
church fires, he was retained in his place more 
for past services than for present ones. He sat 
now on the broad stone at his door, smoking 
his pipe, his hat and the church-keys lying 
beside him. He had stood by the quaintly- 
carved font when she was held there in the 
priest’s arms to be christened—such a wee tiny 
thing then, a grand and graceful lady^now, but 
mindful of him in her advancement. He had 
many things within the old cottage to remind 
him of her kindness since those first days of 
her babyhood. Too feeble-sighted to see the 
agony of her face, or to notice the excitement 
of her manner, the old man rose and bowed to 
her quaintly as a cavalier. *' She wanted speech 
with him? Then she must follow him to the 
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tower, for his step was slow, and it tvas a good 
mile off, and ere they reached it, it would be 
time for the ourfew.” Thus saying, he took up 
his hat and the keys, and walked beside her, 
along the path she had come. Slowly he began 
to understand what it was she required of him. 
“ There must be no curfew to-night! Here were 
jewels and gold—a fortune for such as he; it 
would make his old age bright, and free from 
thought and care. Besides, a dear life would 
be saved to her. He would do it! He would 
not sound Basil’s death-knell! For the love of 
the good God he would not do that! He roughly 
pushed bar bribe away; he assumed a stern 
manner, and gruffly refused. What else could 
he do? To the good cause of Christ, whom he 
served under the great Cromwell, Basil was 
a traitor and enemy. Not his enemy, else he 
would have saved him. The old heart was 
tender, but Cromwell and his times cased tender 
hearts in iron shells; and he refused her, even 
as they reached the foot of the great tower,, 
wherein, above them, hung the great bell,! 
shrouded in the darkening sky. His hand 
was on the latch, and the oaken-door was 
pushed open, when he turned to say some final 
word to her, but she was gone. 

As the door swung back from the old man’s 
hand, an impulse, springing out of defeated 
purpose and hope beaten down, seized the mind 
of the girl. She looked upward within the 
tower; but a few of the crumbling stairs could 
be distinguished above, darkness covered them 
like a pall. With an awful shudder vibrating 
through every nerve, and the strength of her 
mind, heart, and soul, bent to a single thought, 
she dashed past the old verger, and her feet 
pressed the stairway into murky space, where 
before, for three centuries, no feet but hers had 
trod. With her soul sickening within her, sus¬ 
tained only by the hope that would not die, 
she went upon her fearful flight, cheating death 
of its victim, irresistible in her love and daring, 
as a fate standing between the comely Cavalier 
and the grave that yawned to claim him. 

A single line of blood-red was in the sky yet, 
and the hour of curfew had come. About the 
door of Basil’s prison stood a guard of solemn, 
earnest faces. They looked away silently to¬ 
ward the tower rising still and sombre against 
the sky. They waited for the curfew as one 
within, prayerfully kneeling on the tiled floor 
of his cell, waited. They leaned upon their 
fire-locks, liking not this shooting of a man in 
cold blootl. They wished in their hearts it was 
over. 

As the verger touches the dangling rope, 
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something falls to his feet from the steps above. < 
“A bit of the oaken stair,” he says, picking it $ 
up. “Crumbling away together, we are; church jj 
and verger alike growing old together.” The 
old man forgets that the tower was a gray- l 
beard of hundreds of years when be was yet a £ 
puling babe. “Not ring the curfew!” he mui- < 
tered. “False to-night in what I never once $ 
failed in before! Yet, she’s a comely lass; and ^ 
be a good youth, and not a spy, either; but he > 
dies for the good cause.” \ 

Had his eyes been less dim, and the gloom jj 
within the tower less dense, he might have £ 
seen, far above him on the oaken stair, a woman \ 
slowly ascending; upward, upward, over quick s 
and dead, her delicate hands pressing for sup- $ 
port, with horrible disgust and loathing, the ^ 
reeking, slimy walls; her strength almost gone; s 
but upward through paths of vermin-life, by $ 
which swarm noisome, poisonous reptiles and <: 
uncouth shapes unknown to her, she toils on. s 
Above her darkly hangs the bell; below, the 5 
old verger stands ready to give it speech and s 
meaning, new and terrible. At last, she stands s 
on the narrow platform beneath it—can touch § 
its sides. It shall not speak those words of|l 
death. Slowly it begins to move, her hands \ 
seize, with the grasp o’f death, its ponderous j; 
tongue, and as the rope descends, she is swung s 
out into the black sky, hundreds of feet above £ 
the undistinguished earth. Again, aDd again, s 
and yet many times she sways to and fro with $ 
the motion of the bell above the earth, and yet > 
her hands are strong as iron, stronger than ^ 
mortal hands, unnerved with love, could ever $ 
be. To and fro, for the allotted time, the ver- $ 
ger swung the bell, and yet was the curfew s 
silent of its new voice and meaning, for love- $ 
nerved hands held fast its tongue, and made it ^ 
dumb. Cromwell would come to-night, and, J 
bless God! the hour of curfew had gone by, and l 
Basil lived. “He shall die at the ringing of< 
the curfew,” said the stern soldier judge; and, j! 
in the solemn meaning of the sentence, till then $ 
he cannot die. $ 

To the camp again, and there to wait and s 
wut till Cromwell comes. Dark shapes and J 
fearful noises fill the air as she descends, but s 
the lowermost stair is reached, the wide door l 
grates again upon its hinges. She looks back \ 
upon the hamlet and secs lights burning in \ 
every window. There, too, is the prison, and $ 
there, also, burn the tapers, though the stars $ 
fill the world with brightness. A dull, numb $ 
pain fills her limbs; her hands are dead; her J 
feet wander from the path, and her brain whirls i* 
in a dizzy trance. But yonder lies the camp, j! 
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its red fires gleam out in crimson belts of light 
and warmth over the hills and low-lying vallies; 
voices of men shout oat a battle-hymn of the 
Lord they serve. It is borne to her upon the 
winds in tones of unutterable sweetness, for 
distance has robbed the thousand voices of all 
coarseness. They read a fiery gospel, and en¬ 
forced it with burnished steel. 

Her feet must not yet fail her, for her work 
is not yet done. A few rods more, and the tent 
of the warrior Cromwell will bo reached. At 
last she is there; the guards send the challenge, 
and receive for reply, “A friend, who craves 
speech with the general, Cromwell.” They m&ke 
way for her, let her pass into the presence of 
the man she seeks. Let the day and the hour 
be responsible for whatever was hard or cruel 
in this man’s career. A bard and cruel hour of 
anarchy and blood moulding the man into the 
shape he was. What freer, fairer, more gener¬ 
ous youth than he once was in all England? 
History sends back the answer—none. In her 
hour of greatest peril, Rome gave up her vested 
rights and sacred liberties into the hands of one 
man, and let him act the tyrant ns he willed, 
so saved they the republic. It was England’s 
day of sorest need when she recognized this 
Cromwell as her saviour, and gave up to him 
her rights and privileges—a soldier sworn for 
God and England. Great, masterful blows he 
struck for them; great wrongs ho did in their 
names. But, let us believe he did the best he 
knew; as may others believe it of us, when our 
turn comes to be adjudged. Not that we shall 
stride down the ages with kings and queens for 
company, but that the least of us shall have an 
audience of critics one day coming. 

He did not notice her, nor rise as she ap¬ 
proached, as any cavalier would have done. 
An orderly stood in waiting, whom Cromwell 
thus commanded: “Get you quickly to the cot¬ 
tage of the old verger by the mill; tell him the 
hour of curfow is long sinco gone, and bring me 
answer why he has not tolled the bell; weighty 
matters depend upon his duty being done ” 
She did not longer wait for him to give her 
greeting, but said quickly, “You will not send 
this soldier on his errand till I have speech with 
you? To me more weighty is the matter that 
I bring than can concern the tolling of that bell 
to you. I come for justice, noble Cromwell; 
you hold in vile duress a prisoner of war, con¬ 
demned to death upon a charge of which he is 
not guilty. Hear from me the truth before you 
let that soldier go upon his way.” 

“ I’ll hear you, maiden; soldier, wait without.” 
The man withdrew; and the story, as she knew 
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it from Basil’s defence, and of her own infor-^ 
mation, she related to the chief. With what $ 
grace of speech it sprang from her lips, till it ^ 
seemed alive with heroic truth and beauty, I \ 
fain would attempt to portray, but dare not. \ 
The soldier knew that, what she. spoke was | 
truth; that the man she loved could not lie. } 
Yet this Basil Underwood was one to fear; the > 
peasantry around shout out a cause, whose holi- j 
ness they could not see, for love of him. It s 
would bo well to have him removed; God accom- \ 
plished His good purposes by allowing evil to ij 
triumph; so might he do this seemingly evil i 
act that good to the cause might come. “He> 
is a Royalist; if he dies not, maiden, the good ; 
cause must suffer; so—he dies.” Slowly he said t 
it, like one making up his mind to a deed from J 
which his soul revolted. But a great pity was • 
on his face now. He remembered this girl, and >' 
her old father, too. Years and years ago, be- J 
fore the cause had wakened him from peaceful \ 
ways, he and the girl’s father had been friends; 
and he remembered ho had permission given $ 
him, once from the baron, to shoot upon hi^- 
preserves, and for many days he was the old : 
forester’s guest. How generous in their humble ; 
hospitality they were to him then! Let him re- j 
member this, for upon him, too, is the shadow } 
of death stealing, and ere long it will help his $ 
soul upward that he forgot not these things. ; 

The girl came close to him. Either hand she' 
placed upon his wide breast. Low, steady-' 
voiced, calm as a star, she stood above him, J 
and said, “You dare not do this thing. The j 
good Master, whom we both serve, will not let j 
you do it. This man is innocent; upon my soul, \ 
he is not guilty! Look through my eyes, down s 
into my heart’s depths, and tell me if a spy ; 
could there be throned and crowned. I do love < 
him; I love him for his noble soul, which knows 
no taint of sin or shame; I love him for the \ 
pure truth that dwells within his heart; I love ' 
him that he is loyal to his king—the king that, v 
in his mother’s arms, he learned to say his > 
nightly prayers for. See, brave Cromwell! men \ 
fear but love you not.. I’m here at your feet, S 
the whilom child you nursed upon your knee. ^ 
I kneel to you and ask for simple justice, ancl l 
you deny me. I can recall the day and hour \ 
you held me to your breast, and whilst you \ 
pressed a kiss upon ray cheek, you said, ‘God s 
be ever with you, little bairn, tenderly keeping j» 
you and all your loves.’ Oh, Cromwell! they £ 
are all dead but this one! Yesternight I saw s 


me, and you will link two hearts to you, by ties 
of love, stronger than links of steel. Your vic¬ 
torious legions count their slain by thousands; 

I ask but one poor life, it is dearer than my 
own. You relent! You will pardon—for the 
dead father’s sake, you will. You have eaten 
of his bread, and you dare not kill his child. 
For the sense of justice that is eternal within 
you, you will give me back the life I crave.” 

Not a stern line of the war-worn face that 
was not melted away. “If God’s work were 
only done; if it were work less hard and cruel 
to do,” he thought, as memories of that olden, # 
happier time poured, like an avalanche, through 
his mind, moved by the force of the girl’s words. 

A sad, old man even; weary of the leathern 
jerkin and the weighty sword. To redeem old 
England, yet not to see the day; He was not to 
pass over into that promised land. But his 
people did, and let us trust that from the heaven 
above us the grim old saint looks down and sees 
his work completed. 

Ho raised the girl to her feet, and placed bis 
hands upon her head caressingly. In that far- 
off city of London he had a daughter, too, 
maybe he thought of her, and fancied he had 
done his work, and by his own hearth caressed 
her as in that earlier day. It was to be a long 
while before he saw her again; and when he 
did see her, he was a prisoner, and in prison 
she visited and ministered unto him. In these 
prison hours to come, it will be good for him to 
remember what he did this night. He sat down, 
and on a bit of parchment wrote tJUt a pardon 
for “one Basil Underwood, unrighteously held 
under sentence of death as. a spy; to be re¬ 
leased upon his parole of honor, not to absent 
himself, without leave of the commanding gene¬ 
ral, from beyond the ancient landmarks and 
surveys of the hamlet of Underwood.” He 
placed it in her hands, only saying, “Take this, 
that justice may be done. You shall bear it to 
his prison.” 

She thanked him in only such words as full, 
love-burning hearts can utter, and quickly 
turned to the tent-door. He had not moved 
since he gave her the parchment, but stood 
with folded hands wistfully regarding her. He 
seemed not to hear her grateful words; nor to 
notice that, even as she thanked him, her gaze 
was fixed upon the pardon, which she clutched 
with a grip of death-like tenacity; that her eyes 
seemed to devour it, not to see him at all. If 
in that hour the awful shadow came near him. 


my father laid in his grave; my mother lay be- $ it should have touched him then, for it was his 
side him there these many years dead. Brother; royal hour of life, the one in which his soul 


or sister have I none. Give this one back to > stood nearest to its Master. Her hand was 
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raised to push aside the eurtain at the door, ; again fair as any lily of her native valley; and 
when, in a voice, gentle as her own, he called ; health and beauty crowned her with their pcren- 
ber name. She turned toward him, and, as if j nial blossoms, and she grew in grace and come- 
their souls stood, for the moment, on the same J liness. 

broad platform of eternal truth and humanity’s s . The happy, peaceful days had come again to 
love made perfect, she stretched out her two • merry England. In the revolving years, the old 
hands toward him. : baron and his wife passed away to their long 

With painful slowness he spoke, and his man- i home; and the new baron, Basil, held his court 
ner was that of a man gone blind in all the > in the hall of his ancestors, 
tenets of his faith, like one lost in a monstrous J Cromwell, too, has passed the day in which 
sea of doubts. “This u God’s work?” ques-i all his deeds were to be accounted for. They 
tioningly he said this, and then added, “I fear, » have been. His record is open only to his 
sometimes. Ob, God! if I have erred, show my * Master, whom, let us believe, he served with 
feet the right way; I meant to be the servantt all the light there was within him. And let us 
of Thy will; lead me, thy servant.” He bowed J try to remember him as he stood that day 
his head lowly before her, as if he saw in this j within the Parliament-House, his face aglow 
child one nearer to his Christ than he, and said, j with fiery zeal, his drawn sword reflecting God's 
“Lay your hands upon me, child, and say, God \ red sunshine, as he uttered these memorable 
save and bless thee, Cromwell.”* With startled ■ words: “I have sought the Lord night and day, 
thought she looked up into his face, and what < that he would rather slay me, than put me upon 
she saw there filled her heart with a great pity this work.” Solemn words, these. Let us be- 
and tenderness for this man. She saw a great > lieve that this man felt them down to the depths 
and god-like soul tossed and torn in a mael- l of his soul; that they were the key-note to all 
strom of doubts and misgivings—a soul sick i that jangled music, out of tune, that went before 
unto death, crying out with unutterable pathos \ and after in his life. 

and yearning for light—light'—light! i As the years went on, tiny feet and childish 

She laid her hands upon the bowed head, and > voices echoed through the oaken corridors, 
slowly, reverentially repeated the words; then s ’ These little ones added a new grace and radi- 
she sped away through the tented streets, and •; ancc to the hall; among them was a kingly 
the picketed fields toward the prison, where, J Charlie, and a Cromwell, too. In the long 
beyond the tower and the bell, her lover was > gallery, where hung the family pictures, Basil 
held. She would bo in time; the ground seemed \ was wont to linger most over the latest portrait 
to fly beneath her feet; but at last the prison > there. The little Cromwell of the hall, by 
was reached. She would not give the pardon i times observing this fancy of his father's, ques- 
to the old guard; she held it tightly clasped in i tionecl him regarding it. Then he told him the 
her poor, bruised hands, while with a grim J story of the picture, and the old bell in the 
smile he read it. He humored her whim, as ; tower. For two hundred years, generation have 
who would not? So fair, and true, and brave : told it to generation, as the picture was handed 
she was, the glamour of an heroic deed per- l down from one to the other. I have now told 
formed shone like a halo about her face. He ? it to you, thus giving away our family story, 
led her to the room where, in the morning, Basil; and it is ours no longer. But the picture is a 
had been tried, then released his prisoner, and J sweet poem to me forever. Its colors glow with 
brought him to her. “Now, maiden, you will: autumnal warmth, and have the depth of Faler- 
yield me up the parchment? The prisoner is ^ nian wine in antique vase. In the face above 
free.”. She placed it in the hands of Basil, i me, framed in its wealth of waving hair, there 
saying, “Give it you to the soldier. I have $ are no sweet possibilities of love, of which it 
snatched it from the skies.” s does not gi^e assurance; there is no home which 

Without understanding, he did as she bade \ it would not bless. Adorn your homes with pic- 
hiin, and the soldier was gone. And now Basil i tures—they are civilizers. A picture on your 
held an unconscious form in his arms. When * walls, commemorating a loving, heroic deed, if 
its work was done, the tired body gave way; it j it is mellowed into immortal tones and tints of 
had been sorely tried. She loved much, and for J beauty, as mine is, will be found an exhaustless 
her love had dared and done much. To such \ store of pleasure. But better than picture, 
much love is given. It was to her. A free man \ marble, or bronze, or auglit else with which 
now, Basil carried her to an old dame’s house, ' to make beautiful your home, is a wife, who, 
and there watched over her for many days. But jj if she has not. swung from curfew-tower to save 
when the weary watch was over, she bloomed $ your life, would db it, if occasion required. 
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SENT BY THE STORM. 


BY EMMA OAHRISON JONES. 


The little village of which we are about to ^ 
speak, bore the name of Beach-Head, and £ 
stretched itself lazily along a sunny corner of \ 
the Atlantic coast, so near to the great sea that \ 
the salt waves thundered against its threshold \ 
when the tide was up. But the people of Beaok- S 
Head were used to the sea, and liked to have \ 
it near them; its voice had no terrors to them. I 
One quiet evening, in early autumn, when > 
this same little village seemed to look lazier | 
than ever before, an incident occurred that } 
thrilled it to its inmost heart, and brought eveu \ 
the oldest fisherman to his feet. > 

Dick Bolton was arrested—and for stealing! \ 
Was it true? Every man, woman, and child $ 
in the village rushed out to ask the question, s 
A dozen voices volunteered what they could j 
tell. Mr. So-and-so had told My. So-and-so, ‘ 
that he had seen Dick when the officers were \ 
inarching him to prison. But the old men * 
and women shook their heads; they must have j 
stronger proof than mere say-so, before they * 
harbored a suspicious thought against such a 1 
lad as Dick Bolton. The proof soon came. | 
Tottering along on his cain, his white locks ? 
blown about by the sea-breeze, Capt. Wharton, s 
or the “ Old Cap’n,” as he was known in Beach- \ 
Head, appeared in their midst. The Babel of > 
tongues were hushed on the instant. The * 
“Cap’n” was an oracle in Beach-Head. The ; 
oldest living inhabitant, not only in that# place, J 
but for miles and miles up the coast, he was j. 
looked up to with a kind of loving reverence | 
by his simple neighbors; aqd more especially 1 
so by that portion who made it their profession \ 
to follow the sea; the fact of the old man having [ 
“sailed round the world,” as they expressed it, \ 
some half a dozen times, makiug him, in their * 
estimation, something greater than a hero. All $ 
eyes were turned upon him, and more than one ! 
tarpaulin was lifted in respectful waiting, as J 
he appeared in the midst of the excited crowd, i 
gazing round him with a sad, bewildered glance, $ 
piteous to behold. • 

“Is it true, Cap’n?” j 

The question came in a low, intense whisper £ 
from more than a dozen lips at once. The old 5 
man paused before he answered, steadying j 
himself upon his cane, and shaking his gray I 
haed slowly from side to side. 


“Yes, boys,” at last; his voice feeble and 
piteous. “I saw ’em take him to jail wi* my 
own eyes.” 

That was enough. The people of Beach- 
Head did not ask for better assurance—the 
“Old Cap’n” had seen it. But they hesitated 
about that other question, burning in their 
hearts and trembling on their lips, scarcely 
daring to put it into words. The Cap’n had 
a daughter, Maggie Wharton—the fairest and 
sweetest in all Beach-Head; and she was the 
affianced wife of Dick Bolton. 

People wondered at first that it should turn 
out so, that Maggie, so young and pretty, and 
heiress to the suug two-story cottage in which 
she and her old father lived, should care for a 
great, rough, lumbering sailor like Dick, espe¬ 
cially when she could have her pick of all the 
Beach-Head lads; and rumor said, that young 
Dr. Romney himself was in love with her. But 
Maggie seemed to think it all right enough, and 
went to “meeting” with Dick on Sundays, in 
preference to any one else; and so dazzled and 
overjoyed the poor, good fellow with the smiling 
glances of her bright, blue eyes, that ho came 
well-nigh losing his senses. In due time it was 
all settled; Maggie and Dick were affianced until 
he should make his next voyage, and comeback 
first mate, when they were to become man and 
wife. Tho “Old Cap’n,” her father, had no 
objection to make; so the village folks left off 
wondering, and Called Maggie a sensible girl, 
to choose a true, honest fellow like Dick, in 
preference to a'fine-dressed dandy. v 

What would Maggie do now’ ? What would the 
“Old Cap’n” do? Was Dick innocent or guilty ? 

No one dared to ask; but reading what they 
hesitated to speak in their eager eyes, the old 
sea-captain went on, sadly, 

“A bad case, boys!—a bad case! It’ll go 
hard wi’ poor Dick, I’m thinkin’,” his eyes 
filling with tears, as they wandered toward the 
little two-story cottage, and caught a glimmer 
of Maggie’s white frock, then flashing out sud¬ 
denly, as he added, “Not that I b’lieve the lad 
guilty, boys! I’m settled on that pint, though 
the evidence will be strong agin him. Dick 
Bolton’s no rogue, boys! I’m settled on that 
pint; and we must stick close by the poor lad, 
if the worst comes to the worst.” 
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“Ay, ay, Cap’n!” sand reached the room just in time to seethe 

These simple-hearted Beach-Head people $ thief escapo. He did not recognize—could not 
knew how to keep their word; when they made $ identify him. There was another witness, a 
promises, they meant thorn. When the day of s fisher lad, who testified to haying seen Dick 
trial came round, Dick Bolton did not find him- $ Bolton on the doctor’s premises on the same 
self friendless; they stood tip for him to a man, \ night, and about the same hour. After him, 
and to a woman, too, for that matter, headed s Maggie, the “Old Cap’n’s” daughter, was called 
by the “Old Cap’n.” But, for all that, they £ to the stand. White as the cambric robe she 
could not save him. Dr. Romney, the individual l wore, her pretty, flossy curls pushed back in 
upon whom the larceny had been committod, ^ disorder, and her blue eyes strained upon the 
had engaged skillful counsel, and the evidence ^ prisoner’s face with a wild, piteous gaze, she 
was clear and indisputable. It was after this * stood there awaiting their questions, 
wise: j. Was the prisoner at her father’s Douse on 

On Tuesday night, at ten o’clock precisely, Dr. ^ the night of the robbery? Yes, he was! At 
Romney heard some person entering his bed- $ what time? All the evening nearly—he came 
chamber—a ground-room on the cast front of 5 early. But at what hour did he leave, could 
his house. Rushing down stairs, he reached \ she remember? Yes! She remembered, but 
the apartment only in time to see the burglar s she would not tell. They stood together ha¬ 
mate his escape through an open window; and j neath the old locust-tree, she and.Dick, watch- 
to find his desk rifled of a considerable amount 1 ing the westward going moon, and listening to 
of money, and a jeweled watch of great value. \ the faint echo of a fisherman’s song far down 
He roused the nearest officer, and started in j the coast; and just as Dick bade her good-night, 
pursuit; and just out from the village they \ and said that he must hurry up to Dr. Romney’s 
came upon Dick Bolton, looking Tvild and rest- J for a dose of medicine for his mother, the bells 
less, like a crazy man. The doctor caused him \ in the little harbor struck for half-past nine, 
to be searched, and the stolen articles were < She remembered; but she would not arfswer— 
found upon his person. * j no word of hcr’s should convict Dick. The 

To all questions, whether put by friend or i counsel repeated the question—but she turned 
foe, he kept a most provoking silence. He was J from him with white, sealed lips. Dick watched 
not guilty; he went to I>r. Romney’s that night, \ her keenly for a moment, and then rose to his 
but he did not. commit the robbery. Farther i feet. 

than that, lie had nothing to say. It was in £ “Let me answer for her,” he said, a great 
vain that his friends urged upon him the insane Slight gleaming from his gray eyes, and making 
folly of such a course. Nothing moved him— ' his plain face grand and touching; d don’t worry 
not even the ‘'Old Cap’n’s” persuasions, or his \ the poor child any more. I left the ‘Old Cap’n’s’ 
widowed mother's tears. He did not steal the ;just at halt-past nine, and started up to the doc- 
articles; how he came by them, ho was not at i tor’s for a dose o’ medicine; but I didn’t steal 
liberty to say. f “He was a fool!” the old s them things—God knows!” 
lawyer said, who had undertaken his ease, and $ A great thrill swept through the crowd as 
who had known him from his boyhood up. s the plain, simple-hearted fellow uttered these 
Dick smiled quietly, and said nothing. s words, and turned his clear, honest eyes from 

The day of trial brought an unusual crowd to \ one to another of the familiar faces around him; 
the little Beach-Head court-house. Crime was i; and not one soul, perhaps, dared question the 
something new in that simple and primitive i truth of what he had said. Still the evidence, 
country; and. this unprecedented case startled > the circumstances, the law, convicted him; and 
the quiet fishermen into a fever of keen curi- ^ he was sentenced to five years imprisonment in 
osity. They flocked down from miles and miles \ the State’s prison. 

along the coast to see the prisoner, and form j The morning when Maggio went down to bid 
their respective opinions concerning him. He > him good-by for the last, time, was a wild one; 
stood up proudly in the square prisoner’s box \ All the pleasant Indian-summcr weather had 
that day, his arms folded across his brawny > departed, and the fall had set in with black, 
chest, and something in his gray eyes that gave \ scudding clouds and weeping rains. The old 
the lio to any accusation that might bo brought ? stone jail standing out on the desolato sands; 
against him. Dr. Romney paled, and grew ncr- $ the hungry sea sobbing and lasbing almost 
vous at the sight of him. But the trial went S against its mouldy walls, looked strangely 
on. The doctor's evidence wfe brief. He hoard \ desolate as the young girl passed through its 
gome ono entering his chamber at ten o’clock, ) heavy door, and made her way down the damp 
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corridor. The prisoner was pacing up and 
down bis narrow cell; but be beard and recog¬ 
nized ber light step, and stood with glowing 
eyes and extended arms to welcome her when 
she entered. For an instant both were silent— 
be reading the language of ber tender, uplifted 
face. Then ho said passionately, 

“You do—you do believe in my innocence, 
Maggie?” 

“Yes, Dick, as truly as I believe in God.” 

“You do not doubt me, in spite of all you 
have beard?” 

“No; I trust and believo in you, because—” 

She stopped, blushing and drooping ber eyes. 

“Because wbat, Maggie? Say on, please—I 
want to bear it.” 

“Because I love you!” 

His gray eyes flashed as he stooped and 
kissed ber forehead. 

“Oh, Maggie!” be said, “you don’t know 
bow this comforts me. God never gives us a 
great trial to bear without also giving us some 
great source of comfort. I believe I should 
sink under this if I did not know that you 
believe in my innocence; that makes me strong, 
Maggie—makes me a man. I can bear it—I 
will bear it. Five years ain’t forever. I’m 
young, and rtrong; and God is just. I’ll live \ 
this disgrace down. I’ll prove my innocence 
yet. I’ll come back to you one day, Maggie.” 

“I’ll wait for you, Dick!” 

“God bless you! I know you will; your love 
will never fail me. But here they come. Good- 
by!” 

“Good-by, Dick!” 

He kissed her again, strained her slight form 
to his heart, and went out into the wild, sob¬ 
bing rain; but the last object that his eyes 
rested upon was the dim shadow of her white 
face, gazing after him from the prison window. 

Five years went by, making but little change 
at Beach-Head. The fishermen fished, and 
mended their nets, and dried their cod; and 
youths and maidens strolled along the sea¬ 
shore of evenings; and white-haired children 
hunted shells, just as they’did in days of yore. 
The “Old Cap’n” still lived in the two-story 
cottage, and Maggie lived with him. But the 
old man bad been growing a little feeble of 
late; and one evening, toward the last of Octo¬ 
ber, Maggie called in Dr. Romney. The doctor 
had been very kind to them in all these five 
years; and more than once he had offered 
Maggie a place in his handsome home, as 
well a9 in his heart—both of which she firmly 
rejected. 

Sitting by the gloomy fire, that chill October 


evening, while the old captain slept, and the 


; sea heave£ and moaned without, the doctor re- 
\ newed his proposal. 

/ “Why will you persist in living here, Mag- 
J gie,” he said, “lonely and desolate, when you 
s might come te my cheerful home, where your 
ij father could be properly cared for? You know 
J how much I love you? Will you come, Maggie?” 
i She shook her head. 

^ “Why not?” 

J Maggie dropped her knitting on her lap, and 
j gazed for a moment into the gleaming coals; 
J then she replied, wit 1 * a little sigh, glancing out 
J at the gray storm, 

\ “Because I must wait for him!” 

L “He will never come, Maggie!” 

< “Then I shall wait forever!” 

\ There was something so sublime in the ex- 
\ pression of the girl’s face, and in her simple 
$ answer, that the doctor said no more; and 
^ they sat in silence till a sharp rap at the door 
startled them. Maggie arose aud opened it; 
and a female figure, scantily clad in dripping 
garments, fell forward on the floor. The doc- 
$ tor, at Maggie’s command, raised her in his 
J arms, and bore her into an adjoining room. 
\ Half an hour’s work restored her. 

$ “Don’t you know me?” she said, 6taring 
<; from one to the other, with her great, hollow 
^ eyes. “I am Belle Bolton, Dick Bolton’s cousin. 
S Don’t you know me, Lawrence Romney—me, 
5 the woman you ruined?” 

$ The doctor paled and shivered, as if a ghost 
^ had confronted him. 

\ “Go for a magistrate,” she wont on. “Quick! 
i; I have a confession to make before I die—and 
s I can’t hold out long. Go, I say.” 

•) The doctor obeyed her. 

j “Dick Bolton did not steal your money and 
' watch, Lawrence Romney,” she began, when 
| the two stood by her bedside. “I stole them 
^ myself. I came to you for money for my child 
s —your child—and you refused me; then I went 
l back to your chamber at night, and stole it for 
^ my child’s sake. But you pursued me, and the 
s officers were at my heels, when I met Dick 
>. Bolton, and, thrusting the stolen articles into 
^ his hands, begged him to help me. You took 
^ him with the stolen things on his person. But 
s he wouldn’t betray me—poor, good Dick! He 
$took the crime on himself sooner than see me 
s suffer. I knew it all, but I held back, and let 
ij them condemn.him for my child's sake. I 
^ couldn’t bring disgrace on her. But she’s gone 
s now, and I’ve nothing to care for; and Dick 
i; must be cleared. He’s innocent—I am the cul- 
} prit.” 
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An hour after, the hapless girl was dead; 
and leaving her and her father in the care of 
the neighbors, who had dropped in, Maggie, 
prompted by an impulse that seemed irresistible, 
went down to the sea. The rain had subsided, 
but the winds were high, and the waves rolled 
and dashed hither and thither with sullen fury. 
The night would be black and perilous. 8itting 
down upon a rock, she gazed, with solemn eyes, 
over the endless expanse of heaving waters. 
Where was he? He was innocent—his name 
was chared; but would he ever come back to 
her again? She was so weary of waiting. A 
cruel hunger seemed consuming her heart. She 
stretched out her fragile arras toward the stormy 
sea, and cried piteously, 

“Oh, Dick! Dick! when will you come back 
to me?” 

The sobbing winds drowned the faint mur¬ 
mur; but at the same instant a little speck 
caught her eye far out upon the waves. She 
sat still and watched it. Slowly, slowly it came; 
now sinking out of sight in the trough of the 
sea, and again rising into view on the crest of 
a billow. At last she could discern its form. 
A life-boat, containing two men, who pulled for 
the shore. 


The night came down heavily, and with it 
the solitary boat touched the strand. One of 
the men leaped out, and approached the'spot 
where Maggie sat, with a boat-lamp in hi9 
hand. His face was bronsed and bearded, but 
the clear, gray eyes were* unchanged. Maggie 
put out her arms with a glad cry, 

“Oh, Dick! it is you—you have come back to 
me!” 

He clasped her to his breast. 

“Yes, Maggie, I have come. I was going 
another way—going out into the world to win 
a name before I returned; but our vessel struck 
the bar—the storm sent me.” 

“God sent you, Dick. Your cousin Belle is 
dead; the Beach-Head people know that you 
are innocent.” 

“Thank God!” 

The gray eyes flashed proudly for an instant, 
and then grew mistily tender. 

“And you have waited for me, and trusted in 
me nil these years, Maggie?” 

“Yes, Dick. We will never part any more 
now, will we ?” 

“Never any more, my darling, until death 
part us.” 

And they never did. 


I KNOW THAT I MUST D I iTt 


BY AGLAU8 FORRESTER. 


I enow that I must die; 

But tho earth is very fair; 

And incense of a thousand flowers, 
Float on the balmy air. 

The sunbeams seem so very bright; 

Tho brooks breathe melody; 

While leaflets ou the waving boughs, 
Dance joyously and free. 

I know that I must die; 

For a form is ling’ring near, 

With a smile of ungcl sweetness, 
And with eyes so deep and cleAr, 


That would win my heart from earth. 
And turn my thoughts of lovo 

To a land made fair and bright— 

To a home of bliss above. 

I know that I mast die, 

And leave earth’s hallowed shore; 

But my hoart is lighter far 
Than e’er i^wns before; 

For faint music round me floats 
With a dreamy spirit-spell; 

I am dying! I am dying I 
(Jeutle sister, fare thee well J 


THE DEAD ARE CALM 'NEATH STARRY SKIES. 

BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


The dead are calm ’neath starry skies; 

Life’s many jars disturb them not; 
Ambition’s feverish dream is .o’er, 

And love’s wild anguish is forgot. 

The dead arc calm, aud wo shall rest. 

When we have run the round ot pain; 
And sleep shall fold the weary lids 
Of eyes that skill not weep again. 


Ah. me! When youth and passion’s high; 

When light the throbbing pulses play; 
Best seems no boon that we should crave; 
We coldly turn from it away. 

But, oh! when all’s been tried—found vainl 
When broken iv each favorite toy; 

We gladly seek Heaven’s proffered peace— 
Nor for its glory ask, nor joy. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 153 . 


CHAPTER XI. < 

“But it mast be so, John Halstead. I tell j 
thee, it must be so!” J 

“Think of the awful peril, gracious lady,” J 
pleaded the citizen. “ Rather let us mhke an j 
effort to bear a letter to his highness; though ; 
difficult, this is not altogether impossible,” j 
persisted John Halstead, terrified at the au- 
dacity of Margaret’s plan. “If we get the j 
king’s signature to this new levy of troops, will j 
it not suffice?” ; 

“His signature, man! Cold hand-writing! : 
No! no! will not suffice! Is he not my bus- \ 
band as well as king? I alene can infuse a ? 
war-like courage into his heart. Let me tell % 
him all that his wife and son have suffered. » 
Let me——j 
The haughty queen, whom men called cruel, J 
and who was cruel iu her hot anger, now sunk J 
to a chair, and, covering her grand face with > 
both hands, burst into a passion of tears. % 

.John Halstead and William Shore stood near \ 
her greatly concerned; the thing she asked was J 
so far beyond their power, that they could only s 
look oi\ her grief in dumb sympathy—for how ; 
could either of them help her to an interview J 
with the imprisoned king. S 

At last Margaret lifted her head, and smiled ; 
through her tears one of those mornful, winning ; 
smiles which no true heart could have resisted. \ 
“Do not wonder,” she said; “they think me $ 
hard and made of iron. So I am, when the ; 
enemies of our house are near; but, under $ 
friendly eyes, this woman’s heart will assert \ 
itself. But it hath not lost its courage; tears; 
can never wear that away. Now bethink ye, s 
kind friends; there must be some way by which ; 
ve can evade these Yorkist jailers?” j 

Margaret sat before them in an attitude full 1 
of pleading womanliness. Her beautifully 5 
formed hands were clasped, and her mag*; 
nificent eyes, misty and softened with tears, j 
looked imploringly into theirs. \ 

“Is there no bribe we can offer to his jailers ?” \ 
She looked down upon her hands, from a habit * 
of finding moans of bribery in the gems with > 
which they had once been loaded; but not at 


jewel was there—the golden circlet of her mar¬ 
riage alone broke their symmetrical whiteness. 

“Alas! I have nothing!—I have nothing!” 
she cried, wringing the hands which had no 
aid to offer. 

“Lady,” said Halstead, “if gold or jewels 
could avail in this, be certain that the last golden 
angel in my poor coffers should go forth to work 
out our queen’s will: but all this has been tried 
already.” 

“Still there must be some way. Bethink 
thee, my leal friends. Men who reject gold 
have ever hearts than can be reached.” 

“Father,” said pretty Constance, who stood 
behind Queen Margaret’s chair, “if you would 
but bring Philip Gage to speech with her high¬ 
ness.” 

“Philip Gage! And who is he, lass? Be 
silent, John Ilalstead; there is more wisdom in 
this young head than yo wot of. Speak out, 
child, and say what this Philip Gage can do for 
his queen.” 

“I do not know, your highness, but—but— 
Philip is quick of wit, and bold as a lion. Then 
he knows the court well, all its ins and outs, 
having-” 

“Hush!” said Halstead, glancing anxiously 
at Shore, who turned white as death. 

“Nay, heed me not,” said Shore, in a low, 
hoarse voice. “It is of her highness we must 
think. Philip may be of use here.” 

“Ay, he is a sharp lad, and honest,” answered 
Halstead, turning his eyes, with a half smile, 
from the blushing face of his daughter. “I * 
would trust him with my life.” 

Margaret fixed her great, black eyes upon 
Halstead for a moment, then she said, with 
decision, “Let us see this person.” 

Constance sprang to her feet, eager and glow¬ 
ing. “ I will tell him. He is not far off,” she 
cried. 

Margaret smiled, despite her anxiety. Her 
woman's heart turned back to the remembrance 
of its own youth, when her love and her am¬ 
bition were gratified in the union that had 
exalted her so highly, and fTom which she had 
suffered so much. 
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“He will be faithful, doubt it not,” she said, > The boy started half up from his l^ees, but 
flinging back the priest's cloak that covered her ; settled back steadily. All at once he leaped to 
feminine apparel, determined to trust entirely 5 his feet, and went up to William Shore, 
where she gave confidence at all. \ “The ring, master—the signet ring, which 

In a fetf moments Constance came back, <; was picked up by some witling on the battle- 
flushed like a mid-summer rose, and preceding' field. I could not get speech with the chant- 
her lover with a pretty air of triumph. $ berlin, according to thy order, and it is here in 

“He knows all. He has seen your grace ; my gipsire.” 
before,” she said, taking her position back of j “Heaven be praised!” said Shore; “it may 
the queen’s chair, while Philip dropped to his) prove of use.” 

knee, and kissed the hem of Margaret’s robe \ Margaret reached forth her hand for the ring, 
reverently. $ and examined it eagerly. 

“It is an honest face,” said Margaret, pass-5 “It is the signet ring of Edward Plantagc- 
ing one hand over the young head bent so ; net,” *she cried. “If the usages of his court 
naturally before her. “Young man, whati are not changed, this will gain its bearer access 
wouldst thou do to pleasure thy queen?” ^ to any place within the Tower. Heaven has, 

“Die for her.” The words came from his ; indeed, favored us.” 
bright lips with an outburst of enthusiasm that > Halstead examined the ring. He had not 
pleased Margaret well. The hand which had ; seen it before. 

passed lightly over his hair settled upon it ^ “This, indeed, makes your highness’project 
with a gentle pressure. \ barely possible,” he said, doubtingly; “but the 

“Our Lady forbid that thy young life should ^ danger to your royal person is still imminent.” 
follow the rest,” she said, earnestly. “Even j “Nay, we will have no fear; but go at once.” 
the great want which makes this heart ache so, \ “Not in that disguise,” said the youth, 
shall be foregone rather than that.” s “Even I saw through it, and fell upon my 

“Tell me, noble lady, in what way Philip > knees at once to kiss the ground our queen had 


Gage can pleasure you?” answered the boy. 


“Thou hast been at the Tower of London?” 
“Ay, lady, many a time.” 

“Kno\y ye the tower in which they have im¬ 
prisoned the king?” 


“What, King Henry?” 

“There is no other king, sirrah.” 

“Your highness, I know the tower well. It 
was but last week that I had some pleasant talk 
with the sentinel who guards it, while waiting 
for my Lord Hastings to come in from the hunt. 
He took a marvelous fancy to the aiglets on my 
holiday jerkin, and, bethinking mo of Master 
Halstead’s order to make friends in the Tower, 


* 

! 


I gave him one.” 

“Listen!” said the queen, earnestly. 



trod on.” 

Margaret was startled by this. She looked 
at Halstead. 

“Counsdl me—tcach me some safe disguise,” 
she pleaded, “for I must go.” 

“Her highness is about my height,” whis¬ 
pered Philip to Constance. 

The yeung girl understood his thought, and 
her eyes sparkled. 

“If she would but condescend.” 

“Condescend! What is it? Speak out! Mar¬ 
garet will condescend to anything which gains 
one half-hour of speech with her king.” 

“Philip was thinking,” faltered Constance, 
turning scarlet, “that—that-” 

“Well!” exclaimed the impatient queen. 


serve this nation, its queen, and the good king ^ Constance shrunk back, catching her breath. 

who suffers in that Tower, couldst thou gain ] “I—I have two holiday suits, and—and-” 

entrance there?” $ Margaret scanned the slender figure of the 


The youth dropped his head and thought; 
keenly a moment; then ho looked up with S 
brightening eyes. £ 

“For myself? Yes.” \ 

“And another person?” 5 

The queen’s voice faltered and grew hoarse J 
with intense anxiety. \ 

“That requires thought, your highness. Who 5 
is the person?” \ 

Margaret looked steadily into his questioning i 
eyes. * \ 

“Thy queen!” S 


youth from head to foot. Quick as lightning 
she comprehended bis idea. 

“Well, speak out,” she commanded. 

“But for the hair, that long, black hair, which 
no flat cap can cover.” 

“Girl, bring me the scissors from yon ’broi¬ 
dery-frame.” 

Constance brought the scissors and held them 
out, but her hand trembled with excitement. 

“Nay, tremble not, but keep thy hand firm. 
Now shred this black mantle short at the neck.” 

She shook the superb masses of her hair out 
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loose as slie spoke, and they fell around, thick 
and waving, like the plumage of a raven. 

“Quick, quick!” cried the queen. Her eyes 
flashed with impatience, her cheeks were red 
as flames. No wonder that beautiful woman 
found partisans ready to go to the death for her. 

Like a bird tangled amid those jetty meshes, 
the little hand of Constance Halstead sent wave 
after wave coiling downward to the floor, bright, 
glorious, and full of life. A groan broke from 
John Halstead as he witnessed the sacrifice; 
and a faint sigh stole from the lips of William 
Shore, for memory was strong within him; but 
Margaret gave herself no time for regret till 
the rich mass lay around her feet. Then she 
stooped and gathered the tresses up one by 
one; her lip quivered, and her eyes filled as she 
regarded them. 

“Take them,” she said, gently. “If any 
mischance happens to me, send them to my 
husband. It will be some consolation.” 

Constance received the precious burden re¬ 
verently, and carried it away into another 
room, her young heart swelling with tender 
compassion as she went. 

Margaret followed her. Philip went into his 
sleeping-room, and camo forth carrying an arm¬ 
ful of his own garments new from the tailor. 
These Constance received from him at the door, 
where she bade him go and prepare himself to 
accompany the queen at onoe. 

In less than half an hour the queen had dis¬ 
appeared, and out from the pretty bower-cham¬ 
ber of Constance Halstead came a slender form, 
daintily clad in a suit of new garments. The 
corset was of fine white cloth, prettily embroi¬ 
dered with gold thread by the hands of Con¬ 
stance Halstead. Above it came the edge of a 
lawn shirt, edged at the neck with narrow gold 
fringe. Over this was flung a supertunic of 
blue cloth, slashed with buff and edged with 
gold braid. The hose, like the corset, was of 
fine white cloth; and these were completed \^j 
long, narrow shoes turning up at the toes like 
modern skates, and laced with gold cord in a 
diamond pattern on the instep. Attached to a 
girdle of embossed leather was a gilt chain, to 
which a dagger swung; attached to the same 
belt was a gipsire of crimson velvet, embroi¬ 
dered with many-colored silk. 

Tin’s was the costume of a man in whose 
reins ran some gentle blood, but not altogether 
unfit for the inmate of John Halstead’s house; 
for be was known to be a merchant of great 
wealth, thriving under court patronage, and his 
peop’ were expected to go better dressed than 
their • :ghbors, especially when business took 


them te Edward’s court. Besides, the lad Philip 
was considered as an adopted son of John Hal¬ 
stead. 

Another woman might have lost something of 
her queenly dignity, in the eyes of her subjects, 
when appearing before them in this strange 
costume—but Margaret of Anjou would have 
been regal in a beggar’s clothing. She had 
subdued herself into an appearance of stolid 
quietness—but that was all. There was nothing 
of the flippant air or effort at ease, which a less 
proud woman might have assumed. She came 
forth gravely and without awkwardness. True, 
the color on her cheeks was hotly red, and her, 
heavy lashes drooped; but all this only gave 
her the appearance of a reticent, shy youth, 
who found himself much better dressed than 
usual, starting forward on an err&nd which re¬ 
quired a staid demeanor. 

A few moments of hurried conversation with 
Halstead followed Margaret’s rc-cntrance to the 
room. Then Philip camo in, ardent and daring; 
ready to guide that noble lady through her 
peril, or die in the attempt. 

“I have gotten a boat ready,” he said, “and 
waiting at the water steps—the best that I dare 
engage. Besides, I have been to the ware¬ 
house, Master Shore, and brought out the silver 
salver ordered by lord Hastings, but never 
sent. There must be no lack of honest reasons 
for our journey. Now, comrade, shall we set 
forth? The tide will take us down by twelve 
o’clock, when Edward will have ridden to the 
hunt, so we shall have a clear field, and no 
favor.” 

Margaret stood gazing on him, unconscious 
that it was herself whom he was addressing; 
but when he repeated, 

“Come, lad, come! the day wears;” a bright 
gleam of intelligence came over her face, and, 
drawing the pointed cap over her face, she pre¬ 
pared to follow him. 

“This is well; his shrewd self-possession 
shames us; but there is hope in it,” she said. 
“Farewell, good friends. If your queen fall 
into the hands of her arch enemy, convey the 
tidings to my son, and tell him that kingly 
rights never die.” 

With these words Margaret went out, leaving 
profound anxiety behind her. 

When these two reached the street, Margaret 
walked on rapidly. She was greatly excited, 
and breathed like one in & fever; but the street 
was thronged, and no one seemed to observe 
the two handsomely dressed lads who bent their 
way toward the river in silent companionship. 
Fast as Margaret had walked, Philip kept close 
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by her side, regulating bis pace to hers with a s lies with her Grace of Bedford, who never 
jaunty step, and carrying the silver salver under ^ hunts.” 

his arm with a brisk air of business. Margaret <; “I should think not. Since her magic has 
was descending the water-stairs with a gravity <: overthrown the great duke, and set Edward 
more becoming her station than the disguise 5 firm as iron on his throne, her grace gives no 
she bore; but Gage, seeing tho watermen's eyes J; thought to anything of lesser note, but keeps a 
upon her, rushed by, calling out, “Why, com- s whole band of alchemists ever at work, turning 
rade, at this rate, we shall lose the tide. Look $ lead into gold, and withering up the king’s ene- 
bharp.” \ mies. It is said she has a waxen figure closely 

With this he leaped into the boat, and sat $ like the good King Henry. Hey day, my lad, 
down with Ihe salver resting against his knees. $ sit firmer on that seat. Another start like that 
Margaret followed, and springing into the boat, | might fling the boat out of balance, and upset 
sat down. j us in the water. As I was sAying, this image 

“Here, John, take a fair portion of the work, £ is laid by a slow fire, where it wastes, and 
thou art ever a laggard,” cried Philip, pushing \ wastes away, hour by hour, as the poor king is 
the salver toward Margaret. \ dropping out of life.” ^ 

She reached forth her hands to grasp it by 5 Margaret leaned forward, and parted her lips 
the edgo. Philip shuddered as he saw how \ as if to speak; but Philip gave her a warning 
white they were, and that one of the boatmen < glance, and she drew back again breathing 
was eyeing them curiously. ^ heavily. 

“Nay, there is no use in being sullen,” he % “Is the good king suffering in health then?” 
said, with a jovial laugh, “thy hands have \ asked Philip, quietly. “Does this necromancy 
grown too dainty with handling nothing but $ begin to harm him already ?” 
gravers tools. Carrying a burden now and “That, or some other cause, equally potent, 
then will give them pith and manliness. At $ has taken away all the life and strength that 
any rate, I will undertake but half tho work.” $ imprisonment had left him—that is the gossip 
Margaret did not answer. She was afraid to s we hear in rowing passengers up and down the 
trust a voice, peculiarly sweet and ringing, with > river. Some say he is pining for a sight of 
words; but she gathered the salver up with her * Queen Margaret and his son. There was a 
arms and leaned her head upon it. •: rumor at one time that they had landed on the 

“Thy companion has forgotten how to talk,” s coast; but, take my word, it will be a long time 
said one of the boatmen, allowing his oars to $ before That she wolf and her cub show them- 
drag, while his half shut eyes were fixed on the ; selves in old England again, now that the great 
seeming boy; “he lacks thy spirit.” \ earl is dead.” 

“Oh! that is because the damp weather has £ Philip glanced at his companion, and saw 
given him a catarrh in the throat, but for that ji that she sat motionless, with her lips compressed 
you would find him noisy enough. The leech < and her eyes gleaming. 

has forbidden him to let this river air in upon $ “Come—come!” exclaimed the lad, “the glib 
his lungs by but the parting of a lip. I wish <; tongue ever makes a slow, arm. Keep better 
you could only have heard him this morning; J time with thy oars, good man, or we shall be 
why the wind came wheezing up from his chest i; late at the Tower; and I have promised my 
like water through a sieve—it was not speech, s comrade here that he shall see the great bear 

but whistling.” v fed, as well he may, seeing as we of the city 

The curiosity of the oarsmen seemed appeased are taxed for ail the beast cats.'’ 
by this, and, for a time, the boat went down tho s The man laughed, and bent more vigorously 
river with a steady progress; then Philip began $ to his oars, sweeping his craft down stream with 
to ask questions. $ long, vigorous efforts, that soon brought them 

“I wonder if the king hunts to-day?” he said. ^ to the Tower steps. 

“Nay, I can answer that,” replied the oars- j Philip bade the men wait their return, and 

man, “for this is the second pair we have taken > paused a moment to speak with his companion, 
down the river since the dawn. At eleven o’ < who was carrying the salver under her arm. 
the clock King Edward was in his saddle, and $ “It shames me te let your highness carry any 
half the court with him. We saw his train $ burden,” he whispered; “but perforce it must 
sweep down toward Greenwich, horses, hounds, ^ be so, or they will suspect something. Give 


stalkers, and all ’ 


% this to my share,” he added, taking the tray 


‘Well, it does not. matter.” answered Philip. ; under his own arm. and drawing forth a hook — 
‘Failing to find tho Lord Hustings, our errand . which had beiu all the while concealed heuentb 
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bis supertunic—one of those sumptuously bound $ 
Tolumes that held the labor of years between ; 
its covers. * 

“This must gain your grace admission to the < 
king, who is well known to delight in such • 
costly matters; carry it in sight, and walk J 
firmly by roy side. 8 tay, that question of the : 
boatman reminds me that great danger lies in ' 
a voice. Therefore, my comrade is a French '• 
artisan, who speaks no English—not a word. ; 
He has spent much time on the tome under his ; 
arm, and hopes to find a customer in the im-; 
prisoned king.” J 

“I understand,” answered Margaret, sitting c 

the book under her arm. “Fear me not, I will \ 
be firm and wary.” ^ 

Philip glanced at her with admiring wonder. $ 
Her face was calm, her bearing natural, with 
the adaptation of great genius; she had merged j 
all her pride and native dignity in the half won- > 
dering stranger. ; 

“Now may all the saints guide us!” ex- J 

claimed Philip; and with a firm step he pre- 4 
sented a general order for admission, always \ 
extended to Halstead or his people. Then he < 
crossed the great court, or garden, as it was \ 
sometimes called, in which the courtiers and I 
ladies, or such of them as had not followed \ 
Edward*to the hunt, were assembled in groups < 
and pairs, each seeking its own diveriisement. * 
Margaret followed with a firm step; but as they $ 
advanced, every tint of color left her face, and > 
the keen look of a wounded eagle burned in her \ 
eyes; for groups of ladies and tbeir attending j; 
gentlemen were passing to and fro in the gar- J 
den, or moving along the battlements, where ij 
the sheen of their rich garments took the sun- < 
shine like the plumage of tropical birds. Many •, 
of these persona through whom Margaret moved > 
unheeded, had formerly been among the hun- > 
dreds that knelt around her throne in the days J 
of her pride. Falsehood, treachery, and fickle ^ 
lightness had marked the transfer of allegiance, i 
which had seemed easy to them as a change of <: 
garments, but had cut her proud soul to the { 
quick. 

As Margaret and her conductor was walking j> 
up the light and highly ornamented cloisters $ 
that ran around one end of the garden, they s 
passed a company of ladies playing at clasheys,^ 
or nine-pins; a splendid dash of the ball had«; 
swept down all the ivory pins just as the two $ 
strangers came up; and the lady who had bowled ^ 
them down turned a triumphant look at her s 
companions, who swarmed around her like a \ 
swarm of bumming-bird 9 glorifying the roses s 
on which they feed. > 
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“Thus it was,” laughed the lady, “my lord 
swept down his enemies, at one brave swoop, 
on his last battle-field. If no one sets the 
clasheys up again, my work, like his, will lan¬ 
guish for lack of opposition.” 

A light burst of laughter, and a murmur of 
sweet voices followed this speech from the bevy 
of ladies, while a page came forward carrying 
the victorious ball in his hands. 

“Where is Sir Hugh?” cried the lady, turn¬ 
ing her flushed face away from her pretty 
throng of flatterers. “Why is he not here to 
pick up the dead?” 

“The Duke of Gloucester drew him aside but 
now,” answered one of the ladies. 

“Nay, if it is Richard, we must perforce sub¬ 
mit,” was the constrained answer. “But where 
have they all gone? Methinks it will take a 
year to bring our court back to its former de¬ 
corous state. Edward is so used to the tumult 
of a battle-field that he winks at all irregularity 
here. Will some one range the clasheys?” 

That moment Margaret and Philip passed 
close by the group, pursuing their way to the 
particular tower in which King Henry was con¬ 
fined. Margaret was a little in advance, and 
Elizabeth Woodville’s eyes fell upon her first. 
The proud woman must have bad'a wonderful 
power of self-command, for she drove back the 
tumult of bitter feeling from her face, and 
looked calmly into that of her rival, who. 
flushed and smiling W'ith triumph, addressed 
her in a tone of careless authority, 

“Go and set up the clasheys,” she said, “and 
stay close by till some of my pages come.” 

Philip started forward, pale and breathless, 
with affright; but the seeming youth checked 
him with a steady glance of the eyes, and sur¬ 
rendered the book he was carrying to his keep- 
ing, prepared to obey Elizabeth Woodville’s 
command. With a quiet look of obedience, he 
passed down the cloister and arranged the ivory 
pins in their places. 

“Neatly accomplished,” said Elizabeth, re¬ 
ceiving the ball from her page, and hurling it 
onward with rash confidence. 

This time tba ball swerved aside, and went 
bowling at random down the cloister. 

That moment the Duke of Gloucester came 
up with the young nobleman whom he had so 
thoughtlessly withdrawn from his duty. The 
queen received him with arching eyebrows and 
a downward curve of the lips, which was the 
nearest approach to absolute displeasure that 
she ever allowed her face to express. 

“What punishment shall we award for turn¬ 
ing our knight from his duty?” she said, looking 
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askance at the wandering ball; “but for a ;> 
strange lad, who roamed this way, we might i; 
have been compelled to wait.” <j 

“Nay, if I bring back the truant ball with ^ 
my own hands, will that appease our sister’s £ 
just wrath?” said the duke, in a sweet, low jj 
voice. “Besides that, I stand ready to reward \ 
i be person who took Sir Hugh’s place with &£ 
golden angel, if his rank is not too high for such < 
guerdon. Where is he?” £ 

Both the queen and her ladies looked around ) 
for the youth, but he had disappeared in the } 
confusion attending the duke’s approach. \ 

With a quick, firm step, and a face like < 
marble, Margaret left the cloister and turned s 
the angle of a neighboring tower, and found ij 
herself in an inner court, as solitary and still J 
as the heart of a de9ert. The poor lady knew ^ 
the place well; she knew, also, that in one of $ 
the square towers which cast its shadow on the ^ 
spot where she stood, her husband was confined. > 
Not even the humiliation to which Elizabeth ^ 
Woodville had unconsciously subjected her, j: 
could destroy the firm resolve to be cold and s 
prudent with which Margaret had started on \ 
this enterprise. Truly a storm of indignant hate < 
surged in her heart; but it was like the great j 
heave and swell of waters under the falls of > 
Niagara, their own weight and mighty force «: 
keeps the surface calm as a lake for a mile from < 
the downward plunge. So it was with this J 
proudest of proud women. Nothing could have < 
been more quiet than the manner with which ± 
she performed that menial service for her rival; $ 
but a dealy storm was raging within, which left ^ 
her face white as death when she stood before ^ 
the sentinel who guarded the low-arched door ij 
which led to her husband’s prison. Philip Gage > 
was at her side, watching each movement that ^ 
she made with a keen eye. The youth had j 
followed her at a distance, and came up the \ 
moment she needed his help. > 

“Give ye good day, most doughty soldier,” 5 
cried Philip, with cool audacity. “Walking? 
still the same dull round as when we held our i 
last gossip. That was when I brought jewels * 
to her highness, the queen. Now 1 have another ] 
message to the king’s favorite. Tell me, an ] 
thou canst, ride the Lord Hastings forth with \ 
his majesty?” <; 

“Nay, how am I to know, shut in here by >, 
high walls, and forbid to lengthen my walk by J 
a single pftce. 1 heard a dog’s bay, and the i; 
bugle sound when our good king went forth; !j 
but who went with him, there I am at fault, ^ 
young sir.” ^ 

“Well, well, I must go and learn while my $ 


comrade here does his errand to Harry of 
Lancaster. Pass him in, good friend, and I 
will call for him anon.” 

The sentinel cast a glance at the seeming 
page; but Philip instantly drew his attention 
away. 

“See, I will give thee a good look at the 
treasure 1 bring for my Lord of Hastings,” he 
cried, eagerly removing the cloth from the 
salver. “See how deftly his lordship's arms 
are wrought in with this arabesque scroll. My 
own hands had something to do with this. As 
for my comrade here, the master sent to France 
for him to complete the work. No artisan in 
London could have drawn these lines. See 
how they quiver on the salver-ground like sun¬ 
beams in the sky.” 

The sentinel examined the engraving with 
forced attention a moment, then lifted his eyes 
to the disguised queen, and was about to speak, 

“Oh, it is useless expecting words from 
him,” interrupted Philip; “he cannot speak a 
word of the king’s English. If thou couldst 
only parly vous now!” 

“Nay, but what does the lad want here? 
Said ye not that he craved speech with Harry 
of Lancaster?” 

“And no more than the truth, if I did,” an¬ 
swered Philip. “He brings a tome beautifully 
written and blazoned, which consumed the better 
part of two year’s work, under one of the best 
artists in France, lie has heard that Prince 
Henry has a marvelous taste for such rare books, 
and brings it hither, hoping to find a market 
for his handiwork.” 

“But has he an order?” 

“Else how got he an entrance to the Tower?” 

“Of a surety; but all who come to the Tower 
of London do not get permission to see Prince 
Henry. Has the lad an especial order from 
the king, Duke Richard, or Lord Hastings? 
Lacking that, be cannot pass. 9 

“The lad has something better by far than 
any of these—the king’s signet-token, from his 
own royal finger. See!” 

Philip made a motion with his fingers, and 
Margaret, who had been standing with down¬ 
cast eyes, and a pale, stolid look of indifference 
as the dialogue went on, took Edward’s signet- 
ring from her gipsire, and held it out. The 
sentinel took the ring, examined it close, anC 
gave it back with a satisfied look. 

“Now let me examine this tome/’ be said. 
“By the carving on its back it should be nu.r- 
velously rich; but among the pictures tlnie 
inny be treasonable pupers. At any rate, it is 
my duty to search.’ 
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Philip drew the book from under Margaret’s 
arm, and opened it boldly. The sentinel turned 
ever the emblazoned pages leaf by leaf, examin¬ 
ing the pictures and scanning the manuscript 
with a knowing air, as if reading had been one 
of his lightest accomplishments. Philip felt 
safe after one glance at the man’s face, and 
turned over the pages with a prompt hand. 

“Thou canst read for thyself, good friend, 
and make sure that no treason is lurking here,” 
he said. “ As for other parchment, my comrade 
will make no resistance while ye search his 
gipsire, though it should bo enough that he 
comes from John Halstead, whose loyalty to 
the White Rose has been tried like pure gold.” 

“Oh! an he comes from John Halstead, and 
bears the king’s signet-ring, J[ shall be content 
with seeing his gipsire turned inside out.” 

“There, it is done!” cried Philip, seizing the 
gipsire. “There is not an inch of the lining 
that thou mayest not scan. Now let the lad 
pass, that I may be free to go on mine own 
errand.” 

“But when wilt thou return?” 

“In ten minutes by the dial, if the pages 
keep me not waiting, which they are the less 
likely to do, knowing the welcome I bring under 
my arm Ah! that is well! Now that my 
comrade is on his way, I will lose no time.” 

But Philip stood by the sentinel, chatting in 
his light, careless way some five minutes after 
Margaret had disappeared up the winding stair¬ 
case that led to Henry’s room. Then he moved 
away, and proceeded toward Lord Hastings’ 
apartments, knowing well that the master was 
abroad hunting with the king. 

Margaret of Anjou almost ran up the steps 
the moment she was free from the sentinel. 
She found her way into a little anteroom, in 
which two men were keeping guard. A glance 
at the king’s signet was sufficient for them, and 
Margaret passed without question through a 
door which one of the guard unlocked. 

She found herself in a low, square chamber, 
hung with faded arras, and lighted by narrow 
windows, through which gleaming rays of sun¬ 
shine turned the particles of dust floating 
through the room into a golden haze. The day 
was warm, and the atmosphere of the place 
unpleasantly close, for rushes three months old 
strewed the stone floor, moist and mouldy in 
the damp corners, but ground to powder where 
the sun struck upon them. Some articles of 
massively carved furniture stood around, and a 
couch, covered with tapestry, seemed to have 
been but recently occupied, for a cushion was 
indented, and an open volume lay upon it. 


Margaret looked around for her husband, but 
he was not there. Now all her fortitude gave 
way; a glow of life, whioh was light rather than 
color, came back to her face; the heart in hev 
bosom swelled with a storm of tumultuous pas¬ 
sion ; the sound of a low, monotonous voice 
came faintly through the hangings; she flung 
them back, and saw a small oratory, with low; 
bleak walls, and an altar draped in white* 
against which an ebony crucifix stood out, 
black and sombre as death. 

The arras dropped from Margaret’s shaking 
hands—she was alone with her husband, for he 
knelt before that altar, meekly praying. 

“Henry, my king, my husband!” 

These words, thrilling with anguish and burn¬ 
ing with mad joy, aroused Henry from his 
devotions. He stood up, tall, white, and be¬ 
wildered, looking, almost with terror, on his 
wife, whom he did not recognize. 

“Henry! Henry! It is I—it is Margaret!’* 
whispered the wretched wife, sobbing out the 
words, and moving toward him with both hands 
outstretched. “Will you not know me, oh! my 
husband!” 

He knew her voice, and over his still features 
came a joy so luminous, that the dull face was 
transfigured. 

“My wife! My poor, poor Margaret! Let 
me look! Let me make sure!” 

He lifted the cap from her head, and revealed 
that beautiful, stormy face, bathed with quick 
tears, and quivering with smiles that seemed so 
unaccustomed to those features, that they died 
out mournfully under his sad eyes. 

“Margaret!” 

He folded her to his bosom; he smoothed he# 
shorn hair with a caressing hand. Through ths 
mist, which half blinded him, he read, with a 
sorrowful heart, the changes which years of 
woe, privation, and bitter, bitter mental strifd 
had left on her person. 

“My Margaret! My poor wife! How this 
fierce warfare has changed thee!” 

Margaret drew back her head, and regarded 
him earnestly. Those who said that the did 
not love her husband, wronged the proud woman, 
and would have confessed it, had they looked 
upon her then; for her great, black eyes were 
flooded with tenderness, her lips quivered, and 
her form shook with alternate throws of joy 
and pain. 

“Margaret! Margaret!” 

It was all the good king could say. Next to 
his God thiB woman had been the object of his 
idolatry from the day that she became his wife* 
Thoroughly believing in her, he had yielded up 
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the best strength of a calm, unambitious nature 
to her control, and in all worldly things looked 
up to her superior strength with the confidence 
of a devotee. But even then he had no powei 
to express the swell of thankful tenderness that 
filled his heart almost to bursting. They stood 
close by the altar. Henry sunk to his knees 
again, drawing Margaret down also, and, with 
his meek face uplifted, thanked God that she 
was by his side once more. The habit of devo¬ 
tion had become so strong with him that even 
in that supreme moment his full heart bowed 
itself before God. 

A tall chair was in the oratory. The back, 
of carved ebony, formed a cross, and on its 
cushion a rude picture of the crucifixion was 
embroidered. Henry drew his wife to this seat, 
after he arose from the altar, and knelt beside 
her, happy as a child. 

“Edward is merciful at last, and will permit 
us to dwell together,” he said, softly kissing 
her hands. “But, tell me how it all came 
about. And our son, oh! we have much to say!” 

“And but brief time to say it in,” answered 
Margaret, looking upon him with mournful 
sadness. “ Edward Flantagenet knows nothing 
of this visit.” 

Henry’s visage fill, his hands dropped away 
from hers, and he sighed heavily. 

“Then we must part again. God help us 
both! It were almost better that this meeting 
had never been.” 

“Nol No!” cried Margaret. “It will give 
us strength to suffer and struggle.” 

Henry sighed heavily. 

“Nay, my wifS, there is no struggle. Since 
the great earl died, nothing is left but submis¬ 
sion.” 

“Submission! Oh! Henry! in a just cause 
like ours there can be no submission. Bethink 
thee, my good lord, there is no being on earth 
so abject as a discrowned king content with his 
destiny.” 

“Thou wert always brave, Margaret, and far 
more kingly than the man on whom God put 
the heavy burden of government all too soon.” 

“For our son’s sake, Henry, we must both 
be brave.” 

“For his sake! Oh, Margaret! must our boy 
take up this evil inheritance? Let it pass! 
Let it pass! Why set his young life afloat on 
this sea of blood, in which our happiness has 
been wrecked? What matters it whether-” 

“Nay, do not say it; I would not be angered 
with thee, Henry. Our son's inheritance if his 
birth-right. We have no power to yield it up.” 

“Ah, Margaret! The same old spirit of 
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5 dominion! Will nothing daunt it?” said Henry, 
s shaking his head. 

ij “Not while I have a husband’s wrongs to 
s avenge, and a son’s inheritance to maintain.” 
s “But how can. this great task be* accom¬ 
plished? Warwick is killed, our troops dis- 
\ persed.” 

“Our son is in England.” 

< “What! Edward! My son, Edward!” 

| “Readydo lead the ^armies which his name 
s and thine will raise.” 

> “God protect him!” 

$ “ Ah! if he could but stand here in the person 

s of his father—so beautiful—so rich in honor— 
$ so chivalric; his very face, beaming with martial 
\ ardor, would arouse my Henry to action.” 

I “As thine does now,” answered Henry, with 
i; a touching smile. “Oh, Margaret! thy brave 
J soul must ever take the lead.” 

\ “One more effort we must make,” continued 
j Margaret, answering the smile with one that 
j shone upon him like a burst of light. “Our 
| eon, Edward, can do much—but he is not king. 

J Give but thy sanction to a new levy of men, 
j and he will lead them, while your wife rides 

t with him, to victory or—or-” 

\ “Death! Alas, alas! that victory and death 
j ever go hand-in-hand.” 

^ “That is ever the sure fate of war; but there 

< shall be less danger here, inasmuch os we will 
‘ strike quickly and with force—already are the 
t people flocking to our standard. We lack only 
Jthe king’s name, which is ever a tower of 
$ strength.” 

^ “And didst thou come alone for this?” said 
1 the poor king, with a mournful shake of the 
s head. 

^ “No! No! On my soul, no!” Margaret an¬ 
il swered, with eager truth. “Oh, Henry! my 
5 heart pined for its lord—my very soul grew 
^ sick with loneliness. I could have written—* 
s another might have brought thy signature, so 
£ important to our success; but I risked danger, 

{ humiliation, death itself, only to look into those 
dear eyes, and feel the clasp of these arms 
\ again.” 

$ “My Margaret, forgive me.” 

\ “Forgive thee, Henry! What have I to for- 
l give? Or if I have, take it thus, and thus ” 

\ She kissed him upon his lips, his forehead, 
\ and on the eyelids that quivered above a sud- 
; den rush of tears. 

^ “It is over, this is, perhaps, our last meet¬ 
ing on earth,” she said. “If I am weak and 
J childish—nay, we must not talk of these things, 
^ it takes away all wish for sterner action.” 

\ “Ah, if it could,” sighed the fallen monarch. 
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“how much happiness we might find even in 1 “God grant it! Well, Margaret, we must 
this prison.” $ hope for the best; but promise me, if the vic- 

“Even here Edward’s malice would pursue $ tory should be ours, that there shall be no exe- 
us,” answered Margaret, shaking off the tender % cutions, no enemies beheaded.” 
weakness which had made her so womanly for $ “I promise,” answered Margaret, sadly, 
the moment. “We may be interrupted any mo- s “Sometimes the memory of these things para- 
ment. Is there pen and ink at hand?” $ lyaes my resolve. Fear not, Edward has his 

" Margaret opened the illuminated book at a $ grandfather’s spirit in the fight, and his father’s 
place where some leaves of parchment, written $ sweet mercifulness afterward.” 
in manuscript like the rest, had been carefully ■ “Heaven guard the boy!” cried the unhappy 
introduced. It was a proclamation calling all $ father, falling upon his knees before the altar, 
adherents of the Lancastran king to resume | “Amen!” whispered the wife and mother, 
their arms and follow Prince Edward to battle, s kneeling by his side. “Now, Henry, farewell!” 

“Head it quickly, and write the signature $ Her arms stole around him; her head rested 
here,” she said, with prompt authority, which ^ on his bosom; a shiver of terrible anguish swept 
Henry had never yet disputed; “we may be i over them both. At last Margaret arose and 
interrupted.” ! went slowly from the room, carrying the book 

Henry took the open book in both his hands s with her. Henry watched her through his tears 
and began to read. A footstep in the next i till the arras fell together with a sweep th^t 
room alarmed Margaret. She started from the j made him shudder. Then he fell forward upon 
chair, snatched up her cap and drew it over her \ the altar, and, burying his face ini the folds of 
face. That moment a guard looked in. Henry $ his long robe, stifled the sobs that were break- 
turned pale, his long, brown robe, which swept $ ing his heart. 

the floor, rustled to the quick shiver that passed s Margaret conquered her grief, as she had 
over him. $ before subdued the fierce anger aroused by 

“Be calm, and seem to examine the book,” ^ Elizabeth Woodville. With an equal, quiet 
said Margaret in French. She spoke quietly, \ step she passed through the outer chamber, and 
but her voice was hoarse with agitation, which $ down the stairs. At the entrance to the tower, 
destroyed all its feminine tones. ^ she met Philip Gage carrying the silver tray 

“I come to say that John Halstead’s lad is jj under his arm. He was talking gayly with the 
waiting in the court,” muttered the man. j; sentinel, bewailing his evil fortune in not find- 

Henry did not answer, he was too much dis- s ing Lord Hastings in his apartment, and pro- 
turbed by the thought of parting with his wife ij mising himself another trip to the Tower, when 
so suddenly for the utterance of a single word. $ he would come alone, and see the great bear 
When the man had withdrawn, he laid the book > batted in company with his good friend, the 
down upon the altar, brought pen and ink from \ sentinel. 

the next room, and signed his name on the spot “Oh! here comes my French comrade, with 
Margaret had pointed out. s his book under his arm. So the good prince 

“It is signed, but I cannot read it; God for- $ does not effect his work. Well, well, he is but 
give us all if I have done wrong in this!” he ^ young.” 

cried, in great agitation, closing the book and $ “More likely by far his highness, Prince 
giving it to Margaret. “Thus,” he continued, 5 Henry, has not the golden angels which might 
“let us shut out all thoughts of war—we have s answer thy comrade’s demand for the book. If 
but a few moments, Margaret. Now tell me of J so, he would not take it at a lesser price; for in 
my son.” J everything but war Henry has a right kingly 

Margaret lifted her face to the soft blue eyes $ spirit. Tell thy comrade this, for he looks des- 
bent so lovingly upon her. ; perately down-hearted.” 

“My Edward shames his birth in nothing,” $ “Oh! he will soon win o^er it,” answered 
she said. £ Philip Gage, laughing carelessly. “It is not 

“Has he thy look, Margaret?” ^ every youngster that can get a king for his cus- 

“Iu his face—yes. I am sure this will please !; tomer, even though that king be kept under 
my Henry, or I would not say so; but his smile j guard. He will come again some day and speed 
has the sweet tenderness which men so love in \ better.” 

his father; besides, he is tali, like thee!” | With these words, Philip settled the cap on 

“But strong of limb?” | hi9 head, and followed his seeming companion 

“ Edward is brave, young, strong, and comely, i from the court. 

Once seen, the people will worship him.” 1 (to bb continued.) 
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KNITTING-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANK WEAVER. 


Materials. —A piece of can¬ 
vas, (the usual size for working 
with single zephyr,) ten inches 
square, and a piece nine inches 
long and two inches wide for the 
handle; two yards of mantua rib¬ 
bon, (dark greeu) one inch wide; 
half oz. of single black zephyr; 
half oz. of shaded green zephyr; 
two skeins of white floss silk; a 
*pair of ivory knitting-sheaths; if 
ivory oannot be procured, silver, 
or even tin nicely japanned, will 
answer the purpose; four inches 
of elastic. 

Work the pattern in cross- 
stitch in stripes, two of black, 
with the Maltese cross done in 
white flosselle, one row of white 
between the stripes. The re¬ 
maining stripes are simply filled 
in with the shaded green zephyr, 
giving the effect of a chene pat¬ 
tern. 

The ten inches of canvas will 
form both sides of the bag; it is 
to be joined at the sides, within 
about an inch of the top; line the 
bag, leaving it open for the han¬ 
dle to be sewn on between the 
outside and the lining; the rib¬ 
bon to be quilled in the center 
round the whole bag. Sew the 
sheaths on one end of the elastic, 
which is to be divided and co¬ 
vered with a piece of the ribbon; 
the other end to be fastened to 
the bag, and the knitting-needles, 
when not in use, to be placed in 
the sheaths. 



This is a very beautiful affair, 
can be easily made, and is neces¬ 
sary to almost every lady; knit¬ 
ting being now so general. When 
going out to spend a sociable 
afternoon, a pretty bag, like this, is really indispensable. 
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DOLL PIN-CUSHION. 


BT MBS. JANJS WEAVER. 



Get a small china doll. Break off the legs. 
Cut a round of cardboard two inches and a half 
across; sew securely round it a piece of calico 


the size of the round, and three inches and a 
half deep. Stuff it firmly with wadding at the 
bottom of the round, and put less wadding as 
you get toward the waist, so as to make the 
doll a nice shape. Fasten the calico neatly 
round the waist. For the frock, procure a 
piece of scarlet flannel ten inches wide and 
five inches in depth. Join it round, turn in 
the bottom and gather it, put in the doll and 
cushion, and draw the gathering round beneath 
the cardboard bottom. Fasten it firmly; gather 
with a strong thread round the top, which needs 
a small turn in, and make another gathering 
one inch below for the waist. Tie these two 
gatherings round the shoulders and waist. Two 
holes must be made to pass the arms through, 
and two small, straight pieces of flannel sewn 
round the arms for short sleeves. The frock is 
then complete. The apron is a piece of white 
muslin three inches square, gathered at the 
waist, and pinned on. The bib of the apron 
must be cut out to the diagram. The cap is of 
the same muslin as the apron, cut three inches 
and a half In depth, three inches and a quarter 
in width at the widest part, and two inches at 
the plain part, which ties with a piece of cotton 
round the face. The whole is cut as nearly as 
possible in the horse-shoe form, gathered from 
one side of the front to the other, and drawn 
tightly up at the back. Then a little bit of 
china ribbon is tied round, with ends waving 
at the back. The doll is very quickly dressed. 




BRAIDED TOILET-CUSHION. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an en- \ ped, or cross-stitched with the wool. The same 
graving of this pretty cushion. The cushion ^ design wonted in velvet, satin, or silk, makes a 
may be worked with braid or chain-stitch, : very ban isome cushion; for instance, a black 
either in white or colored, on pique or muslin. ' velvet cushion braided in gold-colored braid, 
The prettiest and most durable is scarlet. The $ with a border of black eiik pinked at the edges, 
lower edge of the border should be in button- i and braided according to the pattern, is ex 
hole stitch with single zephyr, same color as ceedingly effective. The top of the cushion 
the braid; and the upper edge should be whip- > makes a pretty design for a braided toilet-mat. 
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TURKISH T O B A C C O-B A G. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



$ their ceinturcs. Her© their novelty and utility 
\ will render them suitable little presents for 
< gentlemen, or will make a nice variety in con- 
i tributions for bazaars, where gentlemen are 
\ expected to purchase largely, yet the supply of 
| articles, suited to their needs, is usually con- 
> fined to smoking-caps and slippers. Our model 
£ is formed of crimson cashmere, herring-boned 

I with coarse white silk, *and embroidered with 
gold thread, it is lined with a striped Persian- 
patterned foulard. The bag is formed of a 
piece of cashmere, nine inches in^length and 
s thirteen and a half inches wide, lined with silk 
\ of the same size. Run up the seams sepa- 
ij rately, fix the outside and lining together, and 
i herring-bone them with white silk, as seen in 
s the engraving; a round of cashmere is cut to 
\ fit the bottom, and is sewn in afterward. A 
$ fringe is placed over the seam and at the top of 
the bag. Embroider a band about two inches 
in width with any pretty little pattern with 
the gold thread; put it over the seam the entire 
length of the bag. The narrow baud, forming 
| the fastening, has little diamonds worked on it 
s in chain-stitch, and is afterward lined with a 
\ piece of ribbon; it is sewn on one side of the 
In Constantinople, whence comes our model, \ bag. An opening of sufficient width to pass 
the Turks, who consume much of the fragrant J the band through is cut and worked in button- 
weed, wear these bags or pouches attached to \ hole stitch to form the fastening. 


BABY'S SOCK. 

BY MB8. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials. —A small bone hook, half oz. of 
scarlet wool, and half oz. of white. 12 chain, 
1 chain to turn, 2 double in first stitch, 12 dou¬ 
ble; you have now 14 stitches. 2nd row—1 
chain to turn, 2 double in first, always taking 
the back part of the loop all through the shoe, 
(to form the brioche,) 14 double. Continue 
working in the same manner, increasing 2 
stitches every row until you have 36 stitches. 
Work 2 rows across without increasing, fold 
the two edges together and crochet them down 
the front. Take a needle, draw the toe together, 
210 


and secure the ends. Commence leaving 5 
stitches from the center, work 25 double, which 
will leave 5 stitches on the other side. 1 chain 
to turn, and crochet backward and forward in 
the same manner for 7 more rows; then 11 
double, miss 1, 1 double, miss 1, 11 double, 
turn; 10 double, miss 1, 1 double, miss 1, 10 
double, turn; 9 double, miss 1, 1 double, miss 
1, 11 double. Fold it in halves, and crochet 
the heel together in single crochet. The lower 
part of the shoe is now complete. With white 
wool, work a row of treble orochet all round the 
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BABY S SOCK. 
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top of the shoe. There will be 36 stitches. Join 
round; 4 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 1 treble. 
Work the round in open treble for the cord to 
be run in. 4 chain, 1 round of long, putting 
the wool twice round the needle, another round 
of treble open, 1 round of plain treble. With 
scarlet wool, work 3 chain and 1 double, miss¬ 
ing 2 chain; 2 chain, 1 double all round, turn 
and work 5 chain, 1 single, in the same loop. 


As the last round, it will form the trimming. 
With white wool, do a round in the same way 
as the last, but work the single stitch into the 
white treble row round the scarlet part of the 
shoe; 3 yards of white wool doubled and made 
into a chain drawn through the first row of 
holes, and finished with 2 small tassels, com¬ 
pletes the shoe, making a neat, warm, econo¬ 
mical, and really pretty one. 


HANDKERCHIEF CORNERS. 

BY MBS. JAKE WEAVER. 
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Use any pieces of silk or velvet you may | ribbon, caught up at equal distances, forms the 
have by you. Trace the design upon the silk, i> border, 'with the addition of small loops of braid 
and braid with silk or gold braid. A narrow $ with a bead sewed in the center. 




















PATTERN FOR AN EMPRESS SLEEVE 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



As the Empress Sleeve is now all the rage > edged with braid, velvet, or gimp; epaulet in 

in Paris, we give here an engraving of it, and > velvet or passementerie. The pattern is com- 

also a diagram by which to cut it out. The ;• posed of three pieces, 

sleeve, it will be seen, is very narrow at the | No. 1. Upper Part. 

wrist, and cut with a seam at the elbow. The > No. 2. Cuff. 

sleeve has a cuff composed of two puffings, > No. 3. Under Part. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. £ hi* reputation, if all the rest had to be taken with it? 

Who’s Bit >Iy Apple?-You laugh, don’t yon? - That* * ft P° le °n the First is the idol of many a youthful mind- 
little fellow, crying with rage and disappointment, because } But Na l*° leon at St ‘ Helena » tiod to hia rock > hi* 

somebody has had a bite out of his apple, provokes you to < P™** beart out with ra «°« tho 8adde * ,t of a11 ■pectncle*. 
mirth. And yet, if one was in a mood for moralizing, one \ Uvery thing is disappointing, but doing good. Ambitions 
might say that it was no more a laughing matter than \ cbwlt we tbt ‘ ,n > the ambition to do unto 

hundreds of things ot which you do not laugh. There ore * " ,ber * wo would done unto - MaktJ tbl,!ie * round >*<*» 
few of us who find our apple what we expected it to be. $ and wil1 be ba PPy yourself. Nobody gets the 

Good littlo Mrs. Brisk, who might bo very happy with s ® r8t b ‘ t0 tbat R PP* e - 
her husband, children, and neighbors, if she would only \ 

content herself with them, has an ambition to rise into ij Braces are becoming favorites again, and are added to 
what she culls “a better set;” and after infinite trouble, ^ high dresses in tho same material, or of broad ribbon put 
after countless intrigues, after doing many things that are ^ full upon the shoulders should the dross be trimmed with 
but little short of meannesses, she thinks she has succeeded. I it. Braces are made quite separately from the dresa, and 
Sho soons discovers her mistake. She finds that her new < are then usually in black lace and black volvet edged with 
friends are not as true as her old ones; or that sho is only ^ with lace, and forming knots upon the shoulders. Th«rse 
in her “better set” on sufferance; or that this fashion and $ braces finish in front, losing themselves in the waistbelt, 
show do not pay. Or, if her success is more complete, if s and belaud descend in two tails over tho skirt M hen 
she becomes really a leader in society, she discovers that s these braces are in ribbon, the ends are doubled, making 
there is always some one who has been before her, and i| four behind, and these are cut in Vandykes And edged with 
whose empire is more despotic still. Another has had the ^ R flounce of lace. Sometime# this trimming is repeated 
first bite of the apple. ^ three or four times up the sash, in which case it must be 

Or a young girl marries for wealth. Perhaps she has re- \ cut from piece silk instead of ribbon, as the tails have to be 
jected one whom she could have loved, in order to wed an- graduated. Dresses are no longer caught up with strings, 
other for whom she has no real affection. Sho believes, j; If tbe y are ™ry ful1 drew, they are not taken up at all; 

for awhile, that she has done well. She has a house in \ but if tbe y are to be uken up, »* « duue by means of 

town, and a house in tho country; she goes to Saratoga and s fastenings made in gimp, with two or three tassels hanging 
New port at will; her carriages, India shawls, diamonds, and \ Bum them. Petticoats, similar to the dresses, are most 

dresses, are the envy of all her acquaintances. At her ^ generally worn, but when not the same, must be either 

balls tho most exclusive people are seen. Her dinner-par- ? "bite or red, with oruameuts of black velvet. The striped 
ties are as select as They are elegAnt. The world thinks i> petticoats have becoiue vulgar, and may only be worn 
sho has everything to make her happy. But is she happy? s quite iu undress. 

Alas! she soon discovers that wealth palls on the posses- £ 

sion, and that marriage, without love, is only a galling <. Boors Made or Brown or Unbleached Linen are the last 
chain. A thousand times she wishes she had listened to £ novelty abroad. They ascend half-way up the leg, and are 
tho dictates of her heart. The poor clerk, whom she dis- < fastened at tho side with rock-crystal bell-buttons. White 
carded, is now, perhaps, a succeasful merchant; he has a ? linen boots are worn with muslin dresses, a bow of tbe 
happy family around him; his home is said to be a very v *anie color as tbe dress trimmings being added in front. 
Paradise. At hcr^liearth there is nothing bnt bickering. $ These are much more sonsible than the silk boots which 
No one there would shed a sincere tew if she died. Has i; have been hitherto adopted with dresses of thin materials; 


sho not causo to cry over her apple? \ the linen boots can be washed, and will always look fresh. 

A young man is ambitious of political distinction. For s For picnics, the boot is replaced by kid shoes with high 
this he neglects his business, the culture of his mind, and !; heels, to which a gaiter, mode of unbleached linen, reach- 
tlie happiness of those about him. Perhaps he even gives i» * n *5 the knees, is added. In town, when the weather is 
up a dream of love; he is too poor, he says, to marry, s doubtful, kid boots are worn with black and white check 
Sometimes ho fails from the beginning, and ever after 1ms I; P°P bu goiters. 


a soured heart. More rarely he succeeds for awhile. Tho ij 
lower offices in the gift of the ]M?oplo, or of the executive, \ The Empire Bonnet is definitely accepted in Paris, where 
are so numerous, that even moderate abilities, or ordinary i; ^ * s considered more distinguished than the Fanchon. In 
influence, may hope to attain them. But when he aims \ Londou the Empire bonnets are to be scon but rarely; they 
higher, he finds the competition increasing; and in this ' are old y very scantily trimmed, and the crowns are flat and 
fierce struggle only a very few prevail. Of the thousands edged, wo might say, with a narrow land of straw, 

who begiu a political career, expecting to be a Governor, or Below which the plaits of hair are arranged In such manner 
a Senator of the United States, a dozen, perhaps, achieve $ that tbe y are <l uite “* visib,e M wltb tho Fanchon shape, 
their ends. The number of successful aspirants for the \ There is much doubt whether thi « Empire form will 1>e 
Presidency is even smaller. More than one emiuent Amo- > «* e P ted 80 readily in thi; country as it has been in France, 
riran statesman has died, broken-hearted, because he missed $ —— 

this goal. In the career of ambition there is always some !* A Pretty Dress. —We have jnst seen, at a fashionable 
one who gets a bite out of the apple before you. £ dress-makeris, a white muslin, scalloped out round the edge. 

It Is often no better with literary distinction. To the i bordered with Valencienues lace, and looped up over a 
few, indeed, fame (Ames at last. But even then, it does not \ plain bine silk petticoat; sky-blue ribbons, covered with 
always come without heart-bnrnings, or shattered nerves, \ lace insertion, commenced at the waist and descended each 
or something else to moke the apple disappointing. Who, i; breadth of the skirt, looping it over the petticoat; a half- 
after reading of the closing years of Sir Walter Scott, that ^ bodice of blue silk was to be worn over the high, white 
narrative which is so full of tears, would be willing to take '< bodice. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Leading Magazine of its Kind.— The Stoughton • The Gayworthys. By Vie author of “ Faith Gartney's 
(Maas.) Sentinel aay§ of this Magazine:—“ It is the cheape«t, i Childhood 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Loring.— One of the 
as well a* the leading one of its kind in the country in ever)' ! very best books of its kind, which has appeared for some 
feature.” The West Union (Iowa) Record says:—“It is the i years, was “Faith Gartney’s Childhood.” But the present 
cheapest Magazine in the world, and probably has a stronger i fiction, by the same author, is even superior to its predo- 
hold on the popular heart than any other ladies’ magazine.” ? cessor. It is a story of New England life, with a good deal 
The Lafayette (Ind.) Advertiser says:—“No magazine of \ of religious feeling, but free from cant; and the characters 
equal worth is afforded for the price this is. Only two % *re particularly well drawn. Joanna Gay worthy, Gersham 
dollars per annum, and to clubs at a lower rate.” The > Vorse, and aunt Prue, have all striking individuality. The 
Poughkeepsie (N.Y.) Press saysWe venture to say there \ heroine, Sary Gair, is also vigorously sketched. One of 
is not a publication in the country that has a moro talented < the best characters is wealthy Hoogs, whose quaint philo- 
corps of story writera.” And the Springfield Republican \ sophy, delivered in her broad New England dialect, is deli- 
«iy d :—“In the department of fashion-plates, patterns, etc., ■ ciously refreshing. The book is full of quiet pathos, and 
the rule with Peterson is always excellence, freshness, > shows great versatility. The volume is very elegantly 
variety, and profusion—of which this number is an ex- j bound in cloth. 

ample.” _ s Mildred Arkell. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol., 12 mo. 

\ Philada : T. B. Peterson db Brothers. — This is a new novel 
^Fifteen Hundred D0LLARS.-The publisher of the “Home 5 by Mrs> Woodj and y pri nted from the author’s MSS. 


Weekly,” one of the best of the Philadelphia literary papers, 


It is full of action, as all her works are, so that the interest 


has just offered tempting premiums for good stories. He - never flagg In the devo i opm ont of character, Mrs. Wood, 


announces that he will give ono thousand dollars for the > M general ^ u lnferior to many other novelists, but 
best story, three hundred dollars for the second best, one ; QO Qne 8urpags(>s her> and few cqlml ber> in tho absorbing 
hundred dollars for the third best, and fifty dollars each for , cur j og |ty Bbe awakens by her plots. It is not easy to lay 
the two next best. A committee of well known literary down oue 0 f ber books till the end is reached; and it will 
men is to make the choice. The stories unsuccessfully com- £ be n0 eaa j erj j n the case of “ Mildred Arkell,” than in others 
peting will bo taken, by the publisher, at a fair valuation, ^ ber 8 t or j ea> The volume is well printed, 
or will be subject to the orders of the respective writers. > 

Tl.e only restriction on the stories Is, that the scene of each $ On Guard. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol., 8 ro. New Tork: 
•hall be American. These very liberal premiums ought to J Harper & Brothers.-This is a writer comparatively un¬ 
bring out first-rate talent. It was for the “ Home Weekly,” < known to American readers, but who is destined, we think, 
then known as the “Dollar Newspaper,” that Edgar A. Poe • to become quite a favorite. “On Guard,” at least, is oue of 
wrote his prize story of “The Gold Bug.” 5 the best novels of the season. The characters are honestly 

_ ^ sketched, which is saying a great deal. On this account, 

Be Eaelt in the Field.-Do not be too late in starting > the heroine charms us in spite of her faults; and we even 


On Guard. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol., 8 ro. New Tork: 
Harper <£ Brothers .—This is a writer comparatively un¬ 
known to American readers, but who is destined, we think, 


wrote hi. prize atoiy of “The Gold Bug.” ; ‘he best novel. of the .eaeon. The chi,rooter, ore honently 

_ v sketched, which is saying a great deal. On this account, 

Be Eaelt in the Field.-Do not be too late in starting > the heroine charms us in spite of her faults; and we even 
your clubs for next year. We contemplate great improve- like Claude, her second lover, better than Stanley, whom 
ments for 1806. “Peterson” will be better than ever. Vastly 5 she discards for him. The ultimate fate of the latter is un- 


more will be given, for the money, than by any other ; 
magazine. Talk to your friends about “ Peterson.” v 


necessarily bard, we think: and this is .the only objection 
we have to make to the book. 


\ Theo Leigh. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol., 8 ro. New 
v Tork: Harper <£• Brothers .—We like this novel, in some re- 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. s spects, less than we do “On Guard.” The Saturday Re- 

... _ . .. i > view gays truly of this excellent writer, that “the people 

Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 8 ro. I\ew \ * 3 ...... .. 

_ ,, . _ .. . . slie draws have plenty of vitality and distinctness; they 

York: Horner d Brothers.— Anthony Trollope is the most < 3 , , 

, „ . ^ „ . „ ,. ., . i ure fresh and active, and she never confuses or bungles 

charming of realistic novelists. Ho never rises to the ideal, < ’ . 

. . . , . ^ ^ „ > them. It is, says the same high authority, m claborat- 

but short of that he is perfect. In “ Miss Mackenzie” some < . , , 4 - . . ., 

of Li. very bcl point, como out. The heroine u, th. only i »'* ' he l ' :u n ’ lnw ^ Md *“'*0 

character who i, not hopelessly commonplace. And yet, j ‘ a ‘ er . i cons sts. 

though we almost despise some of the people, and some \ Essays in Criticism. By Mattheio Arnold. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
that the author intends ns to consider good, we are forced i Boston: Ticknor db Fields .—The author of these capital 
to confess they are true to life. Mi*s Mackenzie herself is i essays is a poet as well as a critic, and inherits ability, for 
amiable, without being a fool, which is more than can be ^ be is the son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. The articles iu this 
said of Thackeray's heroines. Between her three lovers n volume have very great merit. They are particularly re- 
she has trouble enough; but she deports herself invariably l markable for earnestness. 


Essays in Criticism. By Matthew Arnold. 1 vol., 12 mo. 


with modesty, if not always with wisdom; and we learn, at 5 , , „ „ , 

. V . , v I a l \ The Srruibob Papers. 1 vol., 12 mo. By John Phoenix. Arto 

last, to love her, m spra of her thirty-six years and her s_ T A , . , /..n 

’ , 1 . „ , i Tork: Oarleton .—A capital book of its kind, full of humor, 

temporary weakness toward Mr. Rubb. Two of the best $ . . .. .. . 

. .. ... «. M „ s and illustrated with comic illustrations by the author, who 

chapters are m which Miss Mackenzie keeps a stall s , , . . . ie . , . 

. , „ . . . , . , ,_of- T«iwv > was one of the best writers of his class, if not the best, in 

at the Fair, and in which her cousin brings Sir John to < ^ . 

. .. , . > America. He was a Capt. Derby, 

book, and makes him propose to the heroine. t 

„ , , ’ , , , , 0 _ww v ,. Hunted To Death. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston : 

The Martyr's Monument. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: X 

mr ^ i Lorina .—A story of love and adventure, which ends hap- 

Amemcan A ews Oonjiany .—This is a capital summary of > J 3 , . ~ . , 

the ip«ch«, mmnU order., and proclamation,. oflW 1 P«y. and which will he p to w.le away the hour, of travel, 
dent Lincoln, from tho Pro,identinl canvi* of 1880 until \ The volume i, oue of “Lonug>. Railw.y Library, 
his assassination, April 14th, 1865. The volume is very \ Wayside Blossoms. By Mary H. C. Booth. 1 vol., 18 mo. 

neatly got up, and ought to have a large sale. ^ Philada: J. B. IAppincott & Co. A volume of poems, 

1# . ... . . r , - . > which show more than usual tenderness and grace: the 

Mirarmchi. A Novel. 1 rot., 12 mo. Boston: Loring .— > 

_ (1 ., . . , . .. -. -w. -r, •: book is very neatly printed and bound. 

The scene of this story is laid in the province of New Bruns- - 3 3 v 

wick. It is a religious novel, pleasantly told Like “ Hunted J Alf red Hogarfs Household. By Alexander Smith. 1 


pily, and which will help to wile away the hours of travel. 
The volume is one of “ boring’s Railway Library.” 

Wayside Blossoms. By Mary H. C. Booth. 1 vol., 18 mo. 
Philada: J. B. IAppincott db Co.—h volume of poems, 
which show more than usual tenderness and grace: the 
book is very neatly printed and bound. 

Alfred Hogarfs Household. By Alexander Smith. 1 


To Death,” it belongs to “boring’s Railway Library,” the 'j vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields .—A quiet sketch of 
volumes of which are well printed and bound in paper s domestic life, with touches of simple pathos. A very read- 
covers; and are just the thing for summer reading. able book. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


OUR NEW COO K —B O 0 K . s A German Side Dish^- Boil eight eggs quite hard, and 

*9* Beery receipt in this cookbook hat been tested by a \ WheD ***> CUt tb « m ** two 1 “* Ulw V*- ***• the > elk * 
practical housekeeper. $ out ver ? carefu lly, pass them through a fine were, and mix 

> them well with half a pint of cream, (or more, if required,) 
80UP8 * jj and then add pepper, salt, and herbs. Pour this sauce into 

Pumpkin Soup .—Take a quarter of a pumpkin, cut it in $ a very flat pio-diah that will stand heat, and place the white 
pieces, after removing the rind and seeds; add three pints $ half eggs carefully in it, arranging them in the form of a 
of water, some turnips, celery, potatoes, parsnips cut in jj star, or any othor pattern preferred. Fill up the vacancy 
slices, as for julienne; add two ounces of butter, salt, and jj left in them by the yelks having been removed, with the 
pepper; let it stew slowly till the vegetables are done, and > same mixture, and strew a few bread-crumbs over them, 
the pumpkin reduced to a marmalade. This is very good, \ Bake this very slightly, just enough to give it a bright 
but we prefer it made as follows; Boil in water about a < yellow color, and serve it up in the dish in which it had 
quarter of a pumpkin tiil tender enough to pulp through jj beeu baked, 
a tammy: to this puree add milk enough to make it the 

proper consistency, a blade of mace, or a little nutmeg; $ picxlbb ard ketchup. 

about twoouuces of butter must first be stirred into the > Mushroom Ketchup .—Pnt a layer of mushrooms; sprinkle 
pulp. Season it to taste with either a little Cayenne or 5 with “!*» stirring it every day with a spoon; then boil very 
white pepper, and salt. Before serving, add a few drope ol j; gently for an hour, after which wring them through a 
orange-flower water, or you may in place add about an s coarse cloth to extract the juice; let it stand until the next 
ounce of sweet almonds, pounded flue. It is a delicate and s » tbcn 8tra * n the sediment and boil the liquor gently 
delicious soup rnaigre. s for an hour and a half with ginger, pepper, and allspice, a 

To Make Stock for Soup .—On six pounds of beef pour six s cloves and blades of mace, shalota, and some horse- 
quarts of water; put your soup-pot on a slow fire to heat s rad^k- Let It remain a day or two to settle, and pour it 
the soup; stew slowly an hour; then increase the fire till \ off bright. 

it boils; skim it well os the seuxn rises until it is clear; j> Artichokes Pickled .—Boil the artichokes till you can pull 
then add some carrots, parsnips, turnips, leeks, celery, and £ tbe leaves off; take out the choke and cut away the stalk, 
an onion stuck with six cloves, and a few whole peppers. $ bnt 1>e carefui tbat tlio knife does not touch the top; throw 
The vegetables will cause the scum to rise again, no it s them into ^ and water ; when they have lain an hour, 
must be well skimmed. Then take off the soup-pot from $ take thera uUt and draiu the,n ; then put them into glasses 
the fire, and let ft simmer by the side of it (or on a hot $ or J®”* and l >ut a Uttle mace and sliced nutmeg between; 
hearth) very slowly, keeping it closely covered. Let it s fil1 tllom with vil *ogar and spring water, and cover your 
stew six or eight hours. When it is done, it will be a pale l cluSe ’ 

gold color; strain it off for use, and carefully remove the \ Pickl ^ d Red Cabbage .—Take about a quarter of an ounce 
grease or fat. $ of cochineal, and put it into a little bag, and boil it with as 

I'uk&tine Soup.—Voo stock of white meat. Boil three or \ much vine E ar M >* ou think en0ll £ h ft >r the cabbage, with a 
four potatoes, the samo of onions, and at least a dozen large \ littlc sall » 2111(1 ba y' saIt ? when !t h 011 ®* 8Cald 1116 cabbage 
Jerusalem artichokes, untit quite soft, and rub them down * with it > tbcn U)il u U P a E aiu > «* d P ut a g^gcr a “ d 
to thicken the soup. Season to taste with pepper and salt, i P°PP er into 11 ; then put it somewhere to cool;' when cold, 
und add a little cream, or a pint of milk. Ab the soup must \ P ut the cabbage into jars, put the pickle upon it, and tie it 
be quite white, groat care must be token as to the clean- s down. 

Imess and brightness of all the utensils which are usod. s desserts. 

meats. * j; 4 Rich Pudding —Stir a large tablespoonful of fine flour 

Hung Beef .—Take a piece of flank or brisket of beef, and * into a teacupful of now milk; then add a quarter of a pound 
hang it up in the cellar as long as it will keep good, and.$ of fre ® h butter » ^e well-beaten yelks of five eggs, and 
until it begins to bo a little sappy. Then take it down, cut ^ sufficient pounded loaf-sugar to Bweeten the mixture, fiavor- 
it into three pieces, and wash these, ono piece after another, jl in g ** Mrith either vanilla, lemon, or almond, as desired, 
in sugar and water. Take a pound of saltpetre and two \ Mix tbo8e ingredients thoroughly together, and put them 
pounds of bay-salt, dry them, pound them fine, mix with $ into a saucepan at the side of the fire; stir continually, and 
them two or three spoonfuls of brown sugar, and rub the < on no account allow the contents to boil, but only to thicken, 
beef with it thoroughly all over. Strew a sufficient quan- ? Line a dish with puff-paste, and over it place a layer of pro- 
tity of common salt all over it, and let the beef lie close ;> serves, (apricots, strawberries, or raspberries,) according to 
until tbe salt is dissolved, which will be in about six or ^ choice; then pour in the mixture. Whisk the whites of the 
seven days. Then turn it every other day for a fortnight, ij egg®, *o that they may be ready; put the pudding into the 
aud after that hang it up in a warm—not in a hot placo. s oven, and let it set well; then pour on tbe whites at tbs 
It may hang a fortnight in the kitchen; and when you want ? top, and sift some loaf-sugar over them. Put tho pudding 
it, boil it in bay-salt and water until it is tender. It will \ into the oven again, and let it bake for twenty miuutes. 
keep, when boiled, two or three months, rubbing it with a i It should be slightly brown at tbe top when cooked. It is 
gre.u<y cloth, or putting it two or three minutes into boiling i; eaten hot. 

water, to hike off any little raouldiness it may have. \ A Simple Marmalade Pudding. —Take a quarter of a 

A Savory Stew of Veal .—Cut tho knuckle into about four \ pound of homemade marmalade, (that which is bought 
parts; cover it with cold water, and stew it for three boure ; ready-made is generally too thin and juicy for the purpose;) 
very gently with two ounces of rice, some whole peppers, > melt two ounces of fresh butter before tbe fire; pound finely 
and a bunch of parsley tied up; the parsley should only ' two ounces of loaf-sugar, and add the well-beaten yelks of 
remain for a short time in the water, and then be taken out s three oggs, (each yelk must be beaten separately.) Warm 
and chopped up quite small. When the meat is cooked, it ^ one pint of new milk, and whisk all these ingredients 
should be put on a flat dish; some melted butter, in which > together, adding, by degrees, three sponge cakes, which 
the chopped parsley has boon put, should be served in a < must be broken up into tbe mixture. Pour all into a pud- 
tureen. Boat up two eggs, and pour them into tho broth, ' ding-dish, and lay lightly and evenly on the top the whites 
stirring it well at the time. A little white wiuo may be ^ of the three eggs, which must be beaten up with the loaf- 
added, if approved, and the broth be served separately with < sugar until they resemble snow. Bake tbe pudding in 


sippets of toast. 


a moderate owen from au hour to an hour and a quarter 
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Nwntry Pudding .—To use up the crusts. Put your crusts 
Into a large basin, with any other pieces of stole bread you 
may happen to hove; pour over them as much hot milk as 
you think they will absorb; cover close, and let them soak 
all night. Beat thoroughly one or two eggs, according to 
your quantity of bread; odd, on tho some principle, raising, 
stoned, and sweeten at discretion. Then work in a little 
flour to solidify the materials; butter your basin well, and 
boil from an hour and o half to two hours, as your pudding 
is larger or smaller. 

Apples a la Frangipane .—Having peeled and cored a 
dozen apples, cut them in slices, and place them in a deep 
dish, having first sprinkled powdered sugar over it, and 
spread it thinly with apricot jam, and very thin slices of 
butter over that. Mix ono ounce pf potato-flour with one 
pint of cream, (or new milk, if cream cannot be had,) a 
small piece of batter, and sugar to taste. Stir it over the 
fire till it begins to boil, then pour it over the apples, and 
bake the whole in a moderate oven. 

Bread Omelet .—Break six eggs, season'them with pepper 
and salt, or sweeten with sugar, if preferred; add a good 
tablespooDful of finely-grated bread-crumbs mado of stale 
bread. Beat the whole well together, and fry in the same 
manner as for the plain omelet. This omelet requires a 
little more attention in the dressing than thoso which are 
made without bread, being more liable to burn and break. 
It is an excellent accompaniment to preserved apricot, or 
any other description of rich jam. 

Economical Pudding .—Take two tablespoonfuls of rice, 
put it iuto a small saucepan, with as much water as the 
rice will absorb. When boiled enough, add a pinch of salt; 
then set it by tho fire until the rico is quite soft and dry. 
Throw it up in a dish, add two ounces of butter, four table¬ 
spoonfuls of tapioca, and a pint and a half of milk, sugar to 
the taste, a little grated nutmeg, and two eggs beaten up. 
Let it all bo well stirred together, and baked an hour. , 

Water Pudding .—To eight tablespoonfuls of water, add 
the juice and rind of one lemou, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, the yelks of four eggs, 
and the whites beaten to a froth. Bake it for one hour in 
a slow oven. 

Snowdon Pudding .—Half a pound of beef suet, shred very 
fine and small, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of bread¬ 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls orange marmalade, three eggs, 
raisins round the mould; boil three hours; wine sauce. 

CAKES. 

Far Making and Baking Cakes .—Currants are so fre¬ 
quently used in cakes, that you should be very particular in 
having them nicely washed, dried, and all sticks and stones 
taken from them* and then put before the fire to dry, for if 
damp, they will make cakes and paddings heavy; before 
you use them, dust a little flour lightly over them. 

Eggs should be always a leng time beaten, the whites 
and yelks separate, taking out the tread. 

Sugar should be well pounded, and sifted through a drum 
or lawn sievo, and kept well dried. 

Lemon-peel should be cither rubbed on sugar, or grated 
fine, and some sifted sugar sprinkled amongst it to keep it 
a good color. 

The lightness of all cakes depends upon the whipping of 
them, and at last being well incorporated. 

If yon use yeast to your cakes they will require less but¬ 
ter and eggs, and will eat equally us light and rich; but if 
the leaven be only of milk, flour, and water; it becomes 
more tough than if tbe butter was at first put with the in¬ 
gredients, and the dough set to rise by the fire. 

The heat of your oven is of particular importance for 
baking cakes or pastry—more particularly large cakes—oe 
•t first, if not pretty brisk, they will not riso; if likely to 
brown too quick at the top, put a piece of paper upon tho 
top of the cake so as not to touch the batter. The oven 


< should be lighted some time beforehand, to insure a gpod 
\ solid body of boat. If the oven is not hot enough, add more 
s fire to it. 

^ Bread and tco-cakes made with milk eat best when new, 
l as they become stale sooner than others. 

^ Never koep your bread or cakes iu wooden boxes or 
drawers, but in tin boxes or earthen puns, witli covers. 

Crust , Short, and Rich, but not Steed. —To eight ounces 
of fine flour, rub in well six ounces of butter, and make it 
into a stiffish paste with a little water; beat it well, roll it 
\ tbin. And bake it in a moderate oven. 

\ Citron Cake. —Beat one pound of butter to a cream, then 
^ weigh one pound of fine flour, one pound of sifted loaf-sugar, 

1 half a pound of almonds (cut small,) quarter of a pound of 

< candied citron, and the some of lemon-peel (cut into strips.) 

‘ Beat up eight eggs separately, then mix the above ingre- 
; dients in the following order: First, tho butter to a cream, 
? then the eggs, then the flour, and beat these continuously 
\ for one hour, then add tho other ingredients, flavoring the 
| whole with almond or orange, according to taste. Line 
\ with paper the tins or dishes in which the cakes are to be 
\ baked; aud previous to dropping in the mixture, beat up 
£ into it half a teaspoonful of carbonato of soda mixed in a 
\ very small quantity of new milk. Bake in a moderate oven, 
t A Good Family Bun Loaf. —About four pounds of flour 
\ and a spoonful of salt put into a kneading-pau or basin, rub 
' into this about half a pound of clean dripping, add one 
} pound both of stoned raisins and nicely pickod currants; 
t beat three or four eggs well, add them to a cupful of yeast 
s and sufficient warm milk or water, and pour this into the 
1 flour; stir all thoroughly well together, cover over, ami set 

* it before the fire for about three-quarters of an hour, when 
^ knead up again, and put iuto buttered bread-tins and set 
, before the fire to rise, and in about half an hour put them 
i into tho oven to bako. 

s FhnchoncUes .—These are most delicious, ami very useful 
- as a pretty supper dish. Put two ounceB of flour into a 
i saucepan, with three of sugar, one of butter, one expounded 
l almonds, some lemon-peel, two yelks of eggs, ami one wliolo 
i egg, a little salt, and half a pint of milk. Placo tho saucc- 
i pan on the fire, and let the mixture set like a croam. Line 
s some tartlet tins with puff-paste and fill them up with th* 

£ preparation; place them on a tin, and bake the fanchonettcs 
v in a brisk oven. Take them out when about three parts 
s done; put some whipped egg on each, sprinkle sugar over 
^ them, and put them into tho oven again to finish the baking. 
n A Good Receipt for a Soda Loaf. —One ponnd of flour, 
? half a pound of butter, half a pound of moist sugar, three 

> eggs, one teacupful of milk, one tenspoonful of carbonato of 
i soda; rub the butter into the flour, add the sugar, whisk 

> tbe eggs well, stir them into the flour, etc., with the milk; 
dissolve tho soda in the milk, and beat the whole up to- 

£ gether with a wooden spoon for some time; it should not 
^ bo allowed to stand, but be placed in the oven immediately, 

* in a small loaf-tin with paper round well buttered. Bako 
<! for nearly an hour in a moderate oven. 

i Ammonia CUkes .—These will keep fresh for any length 

* of time. They are made as follows: One pound of flour, 
} ono pound of currants, quarter of a ponnd of butter, six 
? ounces of sugar, half a pint of cream, a piece of ammonia 
j rather larger than a filbert, and three eggs, leaving out one 
^ white. The cake should not be cut for a fjrtnigbt. 

> Cheese Biscuits, to Eat with Cheese. —Tukc as much flour 

< as you want for your biscuits, and with skim milk mix it 
j into a very stiff paste, after which roll it jmt to about the 
\ thickness of a penny, then cut it into small pieces, tho size 
\ of a shilling, and, after rolling them out very thin, bake 
\ thorn in a quick ovon. 

Kringles. —Beat well the yelks of eight, tho whites of two 
; eggs; mix with four ounces of butter just warmed, and with 
; this one pound of flour and four ounces of mi gar to a paste. 

* Boll into thick biscuits; prick them, and bake on tin platoa 
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FASHIONS FOE SEPTEMBER. 


SANITARY. 

For (bras.—Apply a piece of linen, saturated in olive oil, 
to the corns uight and morning, and let it remain on them 
during the day, it will be found to prove a slow but certain 
cure; they will wear out of the toe, and some of the corns 
may be picked out after the oil has been used for a time, 
but care should be taken not to irritate the toe. 

Immersing the Feet in Hot Water .—Remember never to 
have the foot-bath so hot as to occasion a disagreeable sen¬ 
sation—this would drive the blood to the head, instead of 
drawing it from it. If possible, when bathing the feet, 
have a warm bath for the hands also; the object being to 
bring the heat to the extremities. 

Antidote Against Poison .—Hundreds of lives might have 
been saved by a knowledge of this simple receipt—a large 
teaspoonful of made mustard mixed in a tumbler of warm 
water, and swallowed as soon as possible; it acts as an in¬ 
stant emetic, sufficiently powerful to remove all that is 
lodged in the stomach. 

To Strengthen the Gums and Fasten Loose Teeth.—Take 
one ounce of myrrh in fine powder, two spoonfuls of the 
best white honey, and a little green sage in fine powder; 
mix all well together, and rub the teeth and gums with 
It every night and morning. 

Tooth-Ache .—Pulverize about equal parts of common salt 
and alum. Get as much cotton as will fill the tooth; damp 
it; put it in the mixture, and place it in the tooth. This is 
also a good mixture for cleansing the teeth. 

Ague ..—Infuse an ounce of well-roasted coffee in three 
ounces of boiling water, and having strained the fluid, aci¬ 
dulate it with lemon-juice. The whole is given at once, 
five hours before the paroxysm. 

Weak Eyes .—There is no better recoipt than cold water. 
Sluice plentifully, not only the eyes, but the ears , especially 
the orifice. 

Gargle for Sore Throat .—Tincture myrrh, two drachma; 
common water, four ounces; vinegar, half an ounce. Mix. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. i.—House Dress of Buff Alpaca, trimmed with blue 
velvet. 

Fig. ii.—Evening Dress of Pearl-Colored Silk.— The 
skirt is very long, and finished with a puffing of silk at the 
bottom. Tho basque slopes very much at the back, and is 
trimmed with a deep goat’s-hair fringe, with pearl-colored 
silk fringe intermixed. 

Fig. in.—VV alkino Dress or White Alpaca.— The petti¬ 
coat, skirt, and basque are trimmed with golden bVown 
silk. 

Fro. rv.— Carriage Dress.—T he under dress is of blue 
and white striped silk. The upper dress of blue silk. The 
under dress has a high body and long sleeves, whilst tho 
under dress has a low body, and only caps for sleeves. 

Fig. v.—W alking Dress of Nankeen-Colored Foulard, 
trimmed with gimp, and looped up over a pettiest of the 
same material. 

Fig. vi.—Carriage Dress of Grat Silk, trimmed with 
white guipure over black. 

General Remarks. —September being an intermediate 
month, as it were, nothing is as yet decided for late fall 
aud winter fashions. There is still a great inclination dis¬ 
played to havg all tho toilet match in color, skirt, petti- 


< Short Waists, with no plaits in the skirt, at the hips, 
; are talked of. This approaches the Empire style, and would 
v accord with the preseut mode of dressing the hair; bat 
: other prophets inform us that double skirts, the upper one 

< of different color or pattern from the under one, and looped 
j pp in the Louis XV. stylo, will be the fashion. Whatever 
s.may be decided on in Paris, the head-quarters of the vola- 
^ tile goddess, will take some time to become universal here. 

The Garibaldi Bodies, and pretty little jackets, with 

< white under bodies, are as popular as when first intro- 

• duced for young girls. This fashion is both jaunty and 
; economical, as old skirts, with worn out bodies, can thus be 

< made useful. 

ij Sacquks still continue to fit the fignre rather closely. We 
^ do not know as yet wjiat the winter fashions will produce 
jj in the way of out-door coverings. Scarfs have been some- 

> what worn during the warm weather, and, when well put 

> on, nothing can be more graceful. 

5 Bonnets have undergone a decided change in Paris. Here 
s the small fandon, or half-handkerchief stylo, is the only 
j thing worn as yet; but our taste for novelty is so strong, 
\ that wo have no doubt the pretty, becoming bit of head- 
>, drew which we now call a bonnet, will be displaced by the 
S Empire bonnet, with the large, flat crown. We give on 

> sngraviug of this style of bonnet in our wood-cuts. A cor- 
s respondent says that wo “ must not imagine that this shape 
s which has triumphed is at all large; on the contrary, it is a 
| consolation to find it is rather small thou otherwise. The 
s crown is flat and wide, the curtain is not more than the 
5 breadth of two fingers in width, and it is mode of the same 
\ straw as the bonnet, being sewn to the crown quite flat 
5 without any pleat.” 

\ The Face Trimming, or Bonnet Cape, have also somewhat 
} altered. Tufts of tulle, bows of ribbon, and bunches oi 
\ flowers have all given place to flat bandelottee, with a but- 

< terfly, humming-bird, a leaf, or single flower. 

v The Hair is now dressed in a much more simple style 
j thau for two or three years past. The huge disfiguring 
i P ufft< fr °nt have given place to little curls, or plain bands 
{ somewhat frizzed and turned carelessly back. Masses of 

* very light ringlets are worn at the back of the hair some- 

< times, ljut a large, full twist, such as was fashionable many 
; years ago, is worn also. We do not mean to say that 
s ‘‘waterfalls*’ are not worn, but they are moderate in size, 

ft nd are placed higher on the head. We give one of the 
‘ prettiest styles of dressing the hair in a wood-cut this 
v month. 

$ Ear-Rings, Necklaces, etc., are a good deal worn yet, 
n and have not decreased in size. Steel ear-rings and brooches 

> are as popular as ever. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

< Fig. i.—Dress of Blue Poplin for a Little Girl.—I t is 
trimmed with black velvet, and long hanging buttons. 

$ Fig. ii.—A Girl’s Dress of Nankeen-Colored Foulard. 
s striped with white. Coat of Nankeen-colored cloth. Chinese 

> hat, with a blue ring. 

\ Fig. iii.—Dress of Scarlet Cashmere, for a small child. 

> Fig. iv.—A Young Lady’s Dress of Blue Silk.—I t is scal- 
\ loped and bound with velvet, and trimmed with black vol- 
s vet buttons. It is square in the neck, and worn with a 

< white plaited chemisette with long sleeves. Blue velvet 

i* bandelet tea in the hair. , 


coat, basque, parasol, and gloves, are all of one hue. Tho ^ Fig. v. — Dress for a Young Girl —The skirt is of gray 
bonnet may be of a different color, but with trimming ^ poplin, trimmed with black. A black velvet coat-jacket is 
which assimilates. ‘ worn over a white under body. Gray felt hat and plume. 

Decided Changes are predicted in the make of dresses, s Fig. vi.—Little Bot’s Dress of Dark Blue Cashmere._ 

but nothing very novel has as yet appeared. It is hinted n Black velvet jacket, black gaiters, and black Scotch cap. 
that the enormous quantity of trimming now in use will be > Fig. vn.— Dress for a Boy Somewhat Older. —Dark gray- 
dispensed with. We hope so, for it is certainly not elegant < pants and jacket, trimmed with blue. 
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THE LITTLE STREET-SWEEPER. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

The winter night-wind cut sharply after the 
dull, sickly heat in the crush-room of the opera; 
but it was clear and bracing. Dr. Bruno loosened 
his cravat, and stood a moment, gulping it in, 
thinking that men, like himself, who had to carry 
through life a heavy-built, bilious body, and the 
worse weight of a melancholy, foreboding brain, 
were trebly fools to expose themselves to impure 
air, and music such as that which had scarce 
died away within. The opera was Don Giovanni. 
Bruno, more than any man in the theatre, per¬ 
haps, felt the meaning in it which no words of 
the libretto could reach. Even now its unwhole¬ 
some fire sent his blood quivering through the 
veins; the broad, chalky face paled; humdrum 
citizen ns he was, husband and father, ho had 
been made to feel the something within him 
which would shake off all hold of God or man, 
and for a fierce spasm of joy and triumph dare 
the Christian’s death and hell. He stooped to 
button his little boy’s overcoat—for he was a 
kind-hearted fellow; wondering if this tigerish 
vim in animal life belonged but to him and 
the long dead Don Juan, or if the music had 
wakened any of it under the dress coats and 
opera-cloaks about him. 

His wife was stretching her head over the 
crowd to find their carriage, her thin face 
heated, her black eyes glittering; one of those 
physically nervous people on whom music acts 
like liquer, making them maudlin, or feverish, 
as the case may be. The cold air, Bruno 
thought, would do her less harm than this un¬ 
healthy excitement, so he drew her arm within 
his, and, covering her throat, led her down to 
where, more than a square from the door, their 
carriage was waiting, while Johnny ran on be¬ 
fore. Mrs. Bruno was not blind to the admiring 
glances of even the cab-drivers as she swept by 
them, her delicate bead rising out of the folds 
Vol. XLVIII.—14 


^ of pink velvet and ermine; conscious of the 
$ velvet and ermine, too, not having long been-, 
s used to them, and wishing vaguely that tho 
world was differently sorted somehow; that 
$ everybody could go to the opera, and appre- 
\ ciate it as she did. 

£ Bruno, who, in spite of his heavy body, had 
feebler frame-work, and was ten years nearer 
l the grave than his wife, hurried on, his brain 
grasped and worn out by its night’s work; the 
<; scene he had just left present to him still; the 
$ music, lights, brilliance; the tier swelling above 
l tier of beautiful women, and exquisite drapery; 
l the unclean perfumes; the hard, critical faces 
«; in the dark gallery above—it inflamed, vexed 
ij him as if he were a child. The dark clearness 
^ of the winter sky, with its few stars, came with 
s its full power of contrast—the solemn ages 
|through which they had watched and waited. 

$ “If it had not been for that aria of Don Gio- 
v vanni’s, I would not have noticed these things,’* 
the muttered, wishing that, when he got home, 
JrJack would not be too sleepy for a game of 
s romps. The boy and his father were very in- 
< timate. He was tired in body and soul; craved 
^ something healthy and invigorating. He called/ 

5 John back, taking his fat, little hand, from 
\ which the glove was half torn already. 

I Their carriage was at the crossing of a back 
s street. He had ordered it to wait there as more 
5 easy to find than if nearer the opera-house, 

> where there was such a press of carriages. A 
i dim light was shed on the scene from a church 
$ window, where there had been late services; a 
\ few people were even yet going away. As 

s Bruno turned to assist his wife to enter, the ' 
s dull flicker fell on an Object close beside him 

> in the gutter. He shivered nervously, and was 
J silent a moment. 

> “Look here, Charlotte,” he saia, after the 
’ pause, in a hoarse whisper—“here.” 
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As she leaned out of the coach-door, trying ^ is too late for her to buy coals to-night, if you 
to distinguish the shape in the darkness, and $ found it.” 

then muttering some broken words of pity and There was some truth in this. Dr. Bruno 
horror, he stood quite motionless, his teeth set, ^ buttoned hi9 overcoat slowly. He did not see 
wiping, at last, the clammy sweat from his face. J clearly what could be done; his own house was 

His wife looked at him. “Come away,” she $ too far to return .from if he went for money, 
said, hastily. “Relieve the child, and come in $ and be could not keep the child freezing there 
the carriage at once. Your nervous system is J tvhile he sought relief. It was curious what a 
overworked, or these little things would not s swarm of small difficulties always beset him 
thus affect you. You know Dr. Woods coun- J; when he wished to do good, he thought, 
selled you against undue excitement.” But j; The child stood silent, her hand still out- 
Bruno felt vacantly in his pockets, his eyes £ stretched, with neither hope nor disappointment 
still fastened on the child. ✓ ^ on her face. She, too, had grown hardened. 

There was nothing unusual in the sight that s maybe, into her heart, and used to the whims 
it should touch him so nearly, she thought; no l of the people above her. Or, had the pain and 
point of misery greater than met your eyes I* want become breathless, having almost done 
daily on every street of a great city. It was a j: their worst? 

little girl, who ordinarily swept the crossing of J The horses chafed, the coachman 9huffied the 
the wider street above during the day. She had ^ reins impatiently. “To-morrow, my child,” 
her broom in one hand now*; but near her was s said Mrs. Bruno, “you shall be attended to— 
one of the barrels filled with ashes, set out by $ you will bo here? Come, Joseph! I at least 
the servants of the neighboring house, to bo re- \ have care of your health, let the rest of the 
moved by daylight; and she had been rooting s world be nursed by whom it will. What cctn 
in this for any unburned cinders that remained; $ you do!” as he sprang into the carriage, and 
a few she had found were in a rusty tin pan in $ she adjusted her skirts to give him room, 
the gutter. She was covered with ashes; hers “Think of the mountain of misery in this life, 
feet bare, were red and bloody on the frozen $ These pretty bits of grief that come in our way 
stones; the bed-gown and petticoat thin; but J are but straws—puerile nothings compared to 
her eyes were beautiful, and there was an in- s the whole. I should go mad, sometimes, did I 
expressibly sweet expression in her face. That > not know that God has care over all.” 
was all; for the rest, somebody was starving, ^ Yet she and the boy both glanced uneasily 
freezing at home, waiting for the cinders she j back at the child ns the carriage drove away, 
might find to keep them warm until morning, Tho girl had started forward, as though she 
One guessed at that part of the story—she told J could not believe them gone, pushing her cotton 
nothing; only, as they came near her, she had J bonnet back with both hands, 
lifted herself up from the ashes, and, coming a j! “Look at her hair in the gaslight! Look?” 
step closer, held out one hand stiff and dumb, i; said Jack, pulling his mother irreverently. 

Do not blame Charlotte Bruuo if the story ^ “See, Joseph! It really is wonderful! Shall 
seemed to her an old one. It was old. If she‘J we go back? It seems dreadful to leave the 
had been born and lived in an inland country J wretched child on such a night.” 
town, it would, from its rarity, have filled her J; “Because of her hair?” said Jack, slyly; 
with horror: here, in the Atlantic cities, it was s “that’s just you, mother!” 

but the hackneyed tragedy of misery and hid- $ Mrs. Bruno’s hand was raised to the check- 
den vice going on in every 9trcct-corner, and t string, but she hesitated, glancing at her hus- 
on which the curtain, day or night, never fell. ? band. “There is such a curiously familiar look 
No wonder that she and the well-dressed throng ; on that child’s face? One I have known long 
pressing into the coaches for shelter, grew weary ■*: and well.” 

and hardened, and, like the Levite of old, went J But Dr. Bruno made no reply; his head was 
by on the other side. buried in the collar of his overcoat. 

Mrs. Bruno looked at her husband’s ‘ace with i “I am quite certain I have seen that peculiar 
a vague alarm. What was there in this parti- > curly, yellow hair before?” continued his wife; 
cular case to move him sq strongly ? “You haves but meeting with no response she was silent, 
no money with you ?” she said, impatiently. “Of % and soon fell into a doze. 

course not, you never carry money at night, you i) Dr. Bruno felt a vague relief that she had not 
know Wlmt matters a few hours, Joseph? The i; identified the yellow hair. His memory was 
child will be here in the morning, and then you J better. 

can take measures for her permanent relief. It $ When he was a boy, carpentering, studying 
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for college, and starving all at once, thinking \ Charlotte wanted a house in town, and he 
the way to conquer the world was to give it \ speculated a little in coal—a little, but it paid 
hard-fisted blows, he used to carry a long wisp l better than anybody knew but his banker. So 
of just such yellow hair in his waistcoat pocket, \ here they were—he had almost given up prae- 
with the feeling with which a knight of old Mice now. His work seemed, in a manner, done; 
fought under his lady’s colors, lie smiled now, \ he could sum it all up now, take account of 
looking out, as the carriage rolled along, on tho ? stock. Well? They had enough to eat, and 
long rows of two-story bricks, thinking of what < drink, and wear; but he had no especial tastes 
chivalric fancies throbbed in liis boy’s heart J to gratify; so there the uses of his money stop- 
Ihcn under '“the golden tress,” as he called itped. It was not much, after all; one day 
how he meant to be a great reformer, the i after another was humdrum and empty enough, 
“coming man” in America, who was to bring? There was the boy, Jack—yes; and he chafed 
truth, order, charity, into all this chaos of par- \ the rough, black hair, and turned up the honest, 
ties and classes. What a fool he was, as a boy, l ugly, little face to bis. If he had married Mary 
to be sure I How he used to tell his vague s llaskill and tried to do some good in the world, 
dreams to Mary Haskill—“Mary of the golden I; Here they were at their own door, 
locks”—and how real as gospel truth they were > “Better, Joseph?” said his wife, kindly, as 
to her simple, pure heart! When she married ^ they crossed the icy pavement. “Your nerves 
Joe Cullom, boss carpenter at tho shop, he was s were a little unstrung to-night. For me, Don 
just admitted to practice, and was in love with ^ Giovanni exhausts me utterly—utterly,” order- 
Charlotte yonder. Joe and Mary and he used jj ing tea to be brought up to her dressing-room 
to joke about their old engagement;, the wisp ^immediately. “Yet one needs some higher 
of hair tossed about in ono of his old trunks, $ touch to be laid upon our natures than tho 
until once Charlotto took it to sew on a rag- < coarse, commonplace of every day affords,” she 
baby’s head she was making for Jessy. s continued, drawing up he£ dress, as she settled 

4 Well! well! He nearer had kept a lock of hair $ herself before the fire, for (bar the heat should 
r since that, nor cared for any except this; catch- s shrink it. It was a habit she had learned when 
ing a handful of Jack’s stiff bristles, and pulling; she was Lotty Johnson, and earned her dresses 
him over on his knee. Tho boy liked rough! by slop-shop work. “A fine picture, a strain 

play. He romped a little, and then settled him- * of rare music now and then,” pensively sip- 

self, with his head out of the window, to watch ; ping her tea, “to remind us whence we came, 
the darkening houses, and count the policemen, ’ and whither we go. You agree with me, my 
asking his father how much pay they had, where s dear?” 

they carried their billies, giving an account of! The doctor, who did not drink tea, and was 
an encounter which had taken place yesterday \ meditatively poking the fire, said, “Certainly,” 
bet ween ono of them and black Jake in their j looking at Jack on the hearth-rug, and ques- 
alley. While his father listened, half asleep, \ Honing if the truths of whence he came, and 

thinking of little Jessy, dead years ago, won- s why he was here, would ever be hammered 

dering if Joe Collum had lived—he was a hectic, \ through that bullet-head by music or painting, 
consumptive-looking fellow—wondering if he j “I s there nothing in the commonplace of every 
himself would not have lived a higher, different \ day?” he began. 

life if he had married Mary Haskill. “By ! “No, my dear, positively not. Don’t, I beg 
George! she was a saint of a woman! She’d > of you, begin to quote Mr. Carlyle, and Sartor 
have made a preacher of him, or fanatic of some \ Resartus to me. My ideal lies quite outside of 
sort, ranting about helping tho world somehow.” | my actual, I assure you. Music, art-quicken 
So he thought then, as he answered Johnny ! tho soail to ideas of its capabilities, for which 
about the chances of skating to-morrow, and ? my daily life is no theatre.” 
the merits of highs and lows, his life came up ; “I never read Sartor Resartus,” said the 
dully in the undercurrent of thought, as it bad ; doctor, meekly, and began to untie poor sleepy 


passed in these last ten years. He had not been ? 
a reformer—no, truly! A man found other*; 
work to his hand than castle-building in the air •; 
after Kossuth or Wilbcrfarea’s fashion. He had 
made for himself a good paying practice in one ; 
of the suburb towns of Now York—no easy j,ob, ; 
either. There was Dr. Flint, that old quack, to i 
oust. It took hard, patient drudgery; then. 


“I never read Sartor Resartus,” said the 
doctor, meekly, and began ta untie poor sleepy 
Jack’s shoes, not listening to the peroration of 
his wife’s harangue. 

When she had finished her cup of tea, she lay 
back in her chair, tapping it with the spoon. 

“I remember now who that child recalled to 
my mind so strongly. Cullonvs wife—your old 
chum, Cullom, you know, doctor? Well, well! 
hp>y many years that is ago! She was a pretty. 
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but a faded-looking woman then, even with her 
first child.” 

Dr. Bruno did not break the silence that fol¬ 
lowed. 

“They began to go down,” said his wife, in a 
softer voice, “from the day they married.” 

“Joe never was a good workman.” 

“No? Ill health, too. I kept my eye on them 
longer than you did, Joseph. I U9ed to fancy 
you and Mrs. Cullom had some old grudge— 
there was a nameless restraint between you.” 

“No.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it. Poor creature! 
Do you remember the Christmas dinner they 
took with us—the first after we were married? 
They brought their little girl with them. I for¬ 
get the child’s name’ but a delicate little body; 
and how you nursed her all day, Joseph, like a 
woman. It surprised me, I remember. As I 
was coming and going from the kitchen, there 
she was cuddled in your arms all the time, with 
such an anxious, tender look on your face. I 
never liked children, to be honest.” 

“It was but a little while before John was 
born, Charlotte.” JIc hesitated. “I thought— 
I was full of foolish fancies then,” his sallow 
face suddenly red and ashamed. “I remember 
the time. I think Mary Cullom understood; she 
left the baby alone with me whenever I took it.” 

“Well,” shaking the crumbs from her napkin, 
“it is natural for some people to overvalue 
babies; it never was to me. It seems weak, I 
think,” and 90 bade them good-night. 

Dr. Bruno was shaken. He was not his usual 
easy-going self that night; and being a weak 
man, according to his wife’s code, and afraid of 
bearing pain alone, found himself before morn¬ 
ing in Jack’s low trundle bed, with his arm 
about the boy’s shoulders. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tub chance meeting had stirred the same old 
fermenting memories in another brain than 
Bruno's—one where they were not so easily 
quelled to sleep. There are cellars, inlets to 
hell, in New York, to give them their plain name, 
runuing deep underground, ventilated only by 
the door of entrance. Boards swung in these 
from the ceiling, bunks in the wall, and benches 
over the floor, are dignified by the name of beds, 
and hired to white and black of both sexes for 
a couple of pence. The police know them as 
dens, from which a criminal can rarely be 
drawn, so deep are they sunk, and so extensive 
are their channels of egress under the streets, 
and through the sewers of the city. 

Beside a bench, nearest the door of one of 


1 these cellars, the little street-sweeper was lying 
$ an hour after Bruno left her. A woman sat on 
s the bench, holding the child’s head on her knee 
5 that she might sleep more easily. One or two 
* tin lanterns, hanging from the walls, dimly 
slighted the room and made half visible the 
$ stretch of dusky figures, the foul vapor, the 
5 damp-reeking walls. This woman alone was 
J wakeful and watching, glancing from under her 
» heavy black brows suspiciously at every faint 
£ movement or snore, holding the child’s hand 

< tighter. She herself coughed often, a hard, 

^ racking cough, that shook her whole body. 

^ The negress who kept the cellar stopped, in 
the first part of the night, and looked at them 
both. She remembered the woman as a decent 
tailoress in the outer court. 44 What you heab 
for, Missus, hey?” she demanded, with a look 

< on her foul face akin to pity. “It’s your fust 
$ night, shore?” 

$ “W’e had no fire; I could not see the child 
^ freeze,” the woman said, dully. After that no 
£ one spoke to her. 

$ Once or twice, some of the men hearing her 
J cough and stertorous breathing, had muttered 
s something about her being “booked;” and one 

> asked the negress if it was safe to have her there 
J; till morning. 44 She'll bo ready to plant afore 
^ another day's over. Bet,” he added, “and it’s 
ij oncreditablc having such things in your place.” 
^ Bet shot an angry glance at the woman, but did 
ij not disturb her. Some old remembrance of 
^ kindness from the tailoress kept her silent. 

'< The child’s head rested heavily against its 
? mother’s knee. All night long her wasted hand 

> passed over it—over the soft, yellow hair; over 
s the chubby face, as if it were the last time it 
$ should touch them. Whatever thought she had 

of this, she hid it; for down in these lowest 
$ deeps of want, the long battle with poverty 
$ affects men as other battles do, deadens the 
s terror of death: they touch his hand every day; 

> he is a hard-faced but commonplace companion. 
» Bet came up to the woman at last. “Y^ou’re 
; sick, Missus?” 

J “I am not dying, if that’s what you mean. 
* I’ll hold out a day or two more. It’s not con- 
$ sumption ails me, it’s an affection of the head. 

< This starving life has hastened it.” She spoke 
5 rapidly, glad of even this half brutish listener. 
\ It is not easy to die quite dumb and alone. 

\ “I’ll bring you anything you like,” said Bet, 
\ coming closer, looking at her curiously. 

\ “No, no,” eagerly. “I'll be quite well by 
| daylight. I’ll hold out another day. I am going 
l to place my little girl with friends,” with a cer- 
i tain sort of dignity. 
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“Oh!” said the woman, moving away. $ as she would be at twenty, thirty years old, 

“If I grow worse, may I call for you?’* the \ when her own flesh would nave been dust long 
other said, turning her ghastly face after her. < ago; moulding the little hands and arms in her 
Bet nodded, and went to her own lair in the den. «: own fingers, looking into the firm-set, brown 
Once or twice after that the mother touched ^ eyes, nearer to her and dearer than her own 
the child hastily to rouse her, but only by a $ flesh or flood. This baby she had nursed since 
momentary impulse, frightened at the deathly •: it lay on her breast. Her baby—her all; that 
chill, maybe, creeping so near. “ Let her sleep,” $ would be a woman, and she would not know 
she said to herself, “1*11 be well enough by day- s her, never kiss, touch her again. “Oh, Lavvy !” 
light. It’s selfish to want to see her dear eyes, \ she cried, holding her fierce and close. “Oh, 
and she so worn out. But the time’s so short $ my baby girl!” 

now.” . } “I’ll go now, mother,” said the child. “He 

When the day bcgAn to break, she roused her, s may come early.” 
however. “Lavvy!” she cried, “Lavvy!” \ “So he may—so he may,” pushing her off 
The child wakened sharply, completely, as < hurriedly “And he well take us, and cure me 
used to sudden calls to work, and stood facing } even yet. A little wine every day—something 
her, quiet and collected. \ to eat. Oh, God! I want to live!” 

“How did you know his name was Bruno?” | About ten o’clock, the woman Bet, and ono 

said the mother. “Tell me again.” ^ of her lodgers, carried Mrs. Cullom to her own 

“The driver named him. His wife called i; garret, and made a fire for her. They waited 
him, too, ‘Joseph; Joseph Bruno,’*’ she said. S until noon until Lavvy should come back. 

“Yes, I remember,” holding her head with \ “My little girl is going to meet her friends,” 
her hand. “You understand what you are to ^ she said again, and again to them, “if my 
do? Tell him you are Mary Haskill's child. ' health would have permitted, I would have gone 
Bring him to me; and if it’s too late, Lavvy, $ with her.” Her face grew brighter every hour, 
tell him I asked him, for his did friend James $ more contented, peaceful. At last she lay quite 
Cullom’8 sake, for the sake of Christ, to be kind s quiet, with a smile on her face, plucking at the 
to you, to take you from the street, to make i* bed-clothes, bidding “James” shave and dress; 
you a woman your dead father will not fear to ; talking of the new frock Lavvy was to wear, 
own.** I; and that it was time to put it on, for that Joseph 

She sank back, pressing both hands to her $ Bruno was coming to tea that evening. The 
mouth. j; negress listened in a grave silence, but did not 

“1*11 tell him all. mother. But 1*11 cure you i interrupt her. Her cheeks flushed into pink; a 
first,” Lavvy said, tugging at her mother’s gown i long absent smile lighted her eyes; her voice 
to open it with a forced smile on her face, which t grew tremulous and eager, broken by bursts of 
was white with terror. ji happy laughter. 

The spasm of pain was soon past. Mary $ When the door was slowly pushed open and 
Cullom lay quiet, holding little Lawy’s face J Lavvy came in, her mother welcomed her with 
close to her own. < outstretched hands and a glowing face, bidding 

“It’s a pretty little face, and a good one,” 5 her, in a hurried whisper, bring her father. “It 

she said, with an attempt at playfulness that $ is so long since he has seen Joseph Bruno, and 
was more sorrowful than any tears; “and I s they were staunch friends—staunch friends.” 
want it to be a happy one, my pet, even if it’s $ Then some perception of the truth came to her, 
late—even if it’s late. He is a good man, Joseph $ but vaguely and far-off. 

Bruno. He will make your life what mine might s She patted Lavvy’s hands, said something at 
have been. Tell him how this all came about, $ intervals of the happy homo waiting for her 
Lavvy; of the shop we tried, and the tailoring, l little girl, and that she herself was going to be 
and all; and how it all wouldn’t do. Oh! if I % well again. That she w'as very tired now, and 
could have found him years ago. And then for- $ would sleep; and so turned over and lay quiet, 
get it and be happy, l>.iby—nothing but happy.” $ for so long that Bet came and touched her hand 
So she lay, wailing for the day to break, still i with an awe-struck face. Mrs. Cullom looked 
passing her hand over the chubby, watching $ up with a sharp cry to “Joseph Bruno, for God’s 

face, over the soft limbs, over the yellow curls. $ sake to—to-” Then her voice died out, and 

“He’ll remember the hair.” whh a half laugh < the restless hands grew still, never to move 
at their childish folly, thinking all the time of J again 

the child as a woman, good, and beautiful, and ij “She meant,” said the child, looking up, “for 
happy, shutting her eyes, and trying to see her l him to take care of me. But be did not come.” 
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“No,” said the woman, stooping to carry her > Virginia, and his son, John. Bruno, had gone 
away; but Lavvy, with a dawning perception of 5 with a party of young men as nurse, against his 
what had happened, clung to her mother’s arm. > father’s will, it was said. 

The negress had seen glimpses outside of this > “John is but a reckless, fool-hardy boy,” 
life in which she and they were wallowing. She \ Bruno had told his friend. “What need had he 
knew what the girl had been shut out from that ; to meddle with this matter? There are enough 
day; and, God help the foul, black creature, she i common, useless lives to throw away in it. 
knew too well the life to which she was con- ' Life’s short enough. I‘ve done what I could to 
demned! She let Lavvy sob out her grief over make his easy and bright, and now he flies in 
the dead woman undisturbed. s my face, and goes to hunt out danger. I*m an 

“Poor chile! poor chile!” she said, touching \ old man, too. I want my boy with me in my 
the ragged little dress, “that’s but a little of / old age;” and so on, and on with his peevish 
yer loss this day.” ; complaints, whenever an opportunity occurred 

At that moment, two squares off, Dr. Bruuo \ to bring them in. 
was slowly descending the st6ps of a house i Dr. Phillips did not say what everybody 
whose bell was muffled; he entered his coupe, J thought, that this business was the first chance 
and was driven home. He wondered as he J of John Bruno s proving himself a man, or other 
went, if Simons had found that girl this morn- { than a shallow idler in a town, leader in boat¬ 
ing. Simons was a trusty, shrewd fellow, yet, J clubs, a judge of horses and wine, for to that 
perhaps, he should have gone himself. But the J point his father’s indulgence had brought him. 
operation in which he had just been called to £ Nor when the old man extolled the bravery of 
assist, was one that, more than all others, re-;* the act, and its moral heroism, did he hint his 
quired a cool brain and steady fingers, and • doubt that Jack had gone into the midst of the 
something in that child’s look and voice had } plague, as he might to a tragedy or a battle- 
shaken him strangely last night; it was only ; field, for the naw sensation, not for the good to 
justice to his patient to avoid such a chance ; be done. “Let the boy row his own canoe a 
again. < bit,” was all be said, “it wilt do him no harm;” 

The next night he was standing at his library !; striving meanwhile to interest his father in the 
window, looking out into the dark street, when J news of the day, and his curious cases, for his 
the butler, Simons, came in. “It is quite use- \ practice, old as be was, was still large, 
less, sir, I can find no trace of her,” he said, i They di*ove out one morning to an asylum for 
“This is the foui’th attempt to-day,” with an | magdalens. 

aggrieved tone. ^ “The House of the Good Shepherd, they call 

Dr. Bruno grew hot, swore at Simons, was J it,” said the old doctor, ns lie stopped the horse 
silent the rest of the evening, and that was the j in front of a plain, rambling brick building, 
last of’it. ; “They will admit you with me, being a physi- 

Mary HaskilT, in the gathering night, was ^ eian. I know of no place where you could 
quietly buried; and her little girl went slowly S better pursue yonr favorite studies ia human 
down unnoticed into that deeper grave, from ^ nature than here.” 

! It was a hobby of Dr. Bruno's, the study of 
faces, and that which lay beneath. He had 
s* grown to be a silent, rather morbid man, as old 
| age approached. Fond of quiet researches, it 
Tejt years after that, Dr. Phillips, a physician J pleased this whim to trace the effect of different 
of long standing in Philadelphia, received a visit \ circumstances of life on characters resembling 
from his old friend and fellow practitioner, each other, to guess at their past history by its 
Bruno, of New York. It was a pleasant holi- i* ineffaceablfe writing on the countenance; to say, 
day for the two gray-headed old fellows; they s “blood' thus far—vice here, resistance there,” 
drove out together, talked of their young days, ^ following the marks. So he went into this hos- 
of the new modes of practice, sat long over \ pital for souls with a quickened step and obser- 
their wine; dined out. every evening with some < vant eye. 

of the grave, out-of-tirae clique of physicians to j* If austerity and meagrcncss of outward life 
which they beTongod. i could “minister to minJs diseased,” here was 

Phillips was anxious to divert his friend by ^ remedy. In the bare walls, the plank floors, 
every means in his power, to take his mind off J the hard, square, inflexible outline of every 
of a subject which disquieted it greatly. The ; apartment, or bit of necessary furniture, barren 
yellow fever had 1 broken out severely in Norfolk, ; of all trace of beauty but that of cleanliness, 


which the world knows no resurrection. 
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there was nothing in which to refresh or rest did not heed him; the few remaining hours of 
the eye. A prison, bald, poor, monotonous; J his stay were marked by the same grave, silent 
with not a flower in its ruled yard, a picture on ( pain in his face and manner, 
its walls, to appeal to the too strong emotional \ “After that day*” Phillips used to say, “I 
natures that had led its inmates away from God. \ saw him no more. A week afterward, Mrs. 
Bruno shivered, glancing about him, surveying s Bruno wrote to me that he had gone to join 
the long lines of downcast faces, the still-mov- > Jack in Norfolk. I never understood it.” 
ing figures clad in sombre brown. j Nor did bis wife; she and many of his friends 

They had gone into one of the wards where * to this hour think that Dr. Bruno was partially 
some of the most miserable inmates lay ill. Dr. < deranged during the latter part of his life. 
Bruno sat down on a bench by the door opening s John, perhaps, thought differently. He told 
iuto a little yard. He looked out here, his wrin- < me, in his vague, harum-scarum way, of that 
kled face paler than usual. “I’ll stay here, > summer in the midst of the plague; his mouth 
Phillips,” he said. “Go on; let me get a breath \ growing set, and his voice hoarse, as it always 
of air.” ' \ did when ho spoke of his father. “We were 

“I am sorry I brought you,” said the old man. > there five weeks together,” he said. “The 
“It’s a sad place; but I thought you were used £ governor and I always were chums since I was 
to sights of suffering.” 2; a boy riding pony on his foot. I thank God for 

“Sad! Wbat are dead bodies to these? Go s it now. That made his old life happy, I think, 
on—go on. But be quick.” J I never kept the worst of my scrapes from him 

Phillips bustlad off, thinking what a nervous, <: at home; so, when he came to Norfolk, he was 
morbid old fool his friend had suffered himself jj just one of us. If you want courage, there it 
to become, shrinking from pain like the veriest £ wa3 for yon, such as I’d never seen; for, you 
woman. $ see, we young fellows weren’t afraid—but he 

He was absent longer than he intended; an s was. The sight of the pain and loathsomeness 
attendant came to him. “Dr. Bruno is gone,” £ about him kept him sick, shivering; but there 
she said; “he will meet you outside.” Her face ^ was none of us could keep up at work with him. 
was greatly troubled, anxious, and frightened; \ Night and day, the boldest to go into danger, 
but some of the patients were present, and $ never out of the sight of the dead and dying, 
Phillips asked no questions. Something unusual s and with such a tender, awful pity on his old 
had occurred, he saw; but Bruno would explain. J face, and such a gentle touch! I tell you,” (his 
He did not find the old doctor outside, how- ^ eyes growing fixed at some far distant point, 
ever; nor was he at the house when he drove J and with the dark circle about them that comes 
there. $ instead of tears to such men as John Bruno,) 

It was late in the evening when Bruno re- ^ “the sight of the old boy’s face in those days 
turned, very quiet and grave, with a something s made a different man of me. I saw there was 
in his pale face that made his friend silent as J some terrible pain urging him on, a dread, 
to the occurrences of the morning. ^ growing every instant, lest he should be too 

“Joseph Bruno,” Phillips was used to say v late to ease some miserable life before his own 
years afterward, “never was the same man after *. was required of him. He explained it all to 
that day. God only knows what chanced there, ^ me. One night, I remember—a dark, rainy 
nor whether I was to blame. But it wrought a ^ night—sitting by the wdndow of a sick room, 
change in him that lasted until the day of his . s r where one of the patients lay sleeping, he told 
death.” ij'me the whole wretched story. 

The next morning Dr. Bruno announced faia ^ “No; let it pass,” John Bruno added. “I 
wish to return immediately home. Phillips took J cannot tell it. Yet it was a thing that might 
courage to hint his fears. “You are not well,” ^ have happened to any of us—you or me. Only 
he said. “Something has troubled, shocked s carelessness, neglect to help a child once that 
you?” \ came in bis way. An every-day matter. But 

“No,” he said, slowly, “no. It is not tho > years after, in an asylum, he met her. Well, 
shock, nor the pain, though. But it’s the gray J no difference; it’s all over and gone now. But 
hairs, Charley Phillips, the gray hairs,” touch- j I’ll never forget,” bis voice sinking unsteadily, 
ing his beard with a sorrowful smile. “It’s to $ “my father’s gray head, as he leaned against 
think there’s so little time left, and that there’s •: the window-frame, the rain beating in on it 
a life wasted—wasted.” jj and his white face, when he cried, ‘To think 

Phillips was silent, puzzled and troubled; for that she knew me. Jack! To think of the lost 
his old friend was very near to him. But Bruno $ soul for which I must answer to God! IV He 
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had some very soft, curly, yellow hair, which ^ fond of a joke and a laugh. But he has sue- 
she cut off because it was like her mother’s, and s ceeded in business, married happily, and has a 
she was not fit to wear it. She gave it to him. \ merry, cheerful home, with two or three chil- 
“He was very feverish and in distress—s dren’s faces peeping out of the door as he comes 
father,” John went on, after a pause, “in the < home. He has no connection with societies, 
first weeks of his coming to Norfolk. After-charitable or sanitary. “ I’ve my rough edges,” 
ward he grew calmer, went about his work > he says, “I don’t fit into committees.” But 
steadily, and, until the day he was taken down, s there is no household where helpfulness to the 
he talked to me in the same quiet way, but with j poorest of God’s creatures is so much a part of 
the earnestness of his whole soul in it, knowing ■ the family life, so commonplace and ordinary 
his time was short. ‘It’s a wasted life, Jack,’ : a thing as in Jack Bruno’s; children, wife, and 
he’d say, *a wasted life. God didn’t send us 5 father giving, not alms alone, but head work, 
here to eat good dinners, or speculate in coal j and heart-sympathy, to bring those beneath 
alone, but to grow stronger and purer by living $ them up to their own level, 
outside of ourselves, by helping the souls for > I met Bruno the other day, haggard and pale, 
whom Christ died. And I never did it, boy—IJ just out of an hospital. He had spent three 
never did it.’ That was his cry, night and day, $ years in the war. “I wanted to give these poor 
to me. Until just at the last. He wasn’t ill j fellows a chance,” his eye kindling as he looked 
long—it’s a sharp thing with old people, that J a t some wretched negroes passing. “They’ve 
fever, you know. But the last evening, I was > got it now—thank God! I knew the governor 
sitting holding his hand, when he looked up j would have liked me to put my shoulder to that 
suddenly, and said, ‘What’s that about the j wheel.” 

laborers who came to work at the eleventh j And it seemed to me, looking at the broad, 
hour? They all received the same. But I was | gracious, liberal life that shone out from this 
very late.’ I never was good at preaching, but 1 man and those near to him, and at the cotrnt- 
I said these words of His beginning, ‘I was $ less blessings it brought to the weak and poor, 
sick, and ye came unto me.’ I think he under- J that the seed of ill, sown in that long-ago night, 
stood, for he pressed my hand. Soon after > had turned into bounteous and good harvests. 

that, about nightfall-” < And I thought, too, that remembering how the 

Bruno broke down here, and, rising, walked <1 poor nervous brain and fevered heart, laid to 
to the window. $ rest down yonder in Norfolk, yet spoke iu all 

He’s a rough fellow. Jack Bruno, people \ this, that we should count no life or word wasted 
think vno know him slightly; uses slang, is \ until we had seen the end thereof. 
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ONLY A FEW WILD AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


Oxlt a few wild Autumn flower*, 

Gathered along the way, 

Whero the falling leaves in gorgeous showers 
Of gold and crimson lay. 

Some pearly blossoms that tell a tale 
Of the endless love of God; 

A few wood asters, sweet and pale, 

And a spray of golden rod. 

And like all fair and beantiful things, 

They have woven a spell for me; 

Yet their voice is sad as the bird that sings 
From the mournful cypress tree. 

Only a trifling gift, to be sure, 

Bat I’ve taken them into my heart; 

And every blossom, fresh and pure, 

Seems of my life a part. 

I’ve preserved them all, these sad days, here 
In this antique. Eastern vase, 

And kept them fresh, with the bitter tears 
That fill, for a still, white face. 


He gave me the blossoms, and bade me good-by,’ 
And then went back to the fight; 

And the hand is sweeping a harp in the sky 
That gave me these flowers that night. 

He was only one of the host that stood 
Firmer than Spartan band; 

Only a drop in the river of blood 
Trailing over the land. 

And yet he was all of life to me. 

And hope with him is dead; 

And in the future I only see 
A desert wild and dread. 

Only a few wild Antumn flowers, 

Gathered along the way, 

Like a low, sad song they thrill the hours 
Of this still September day. 

A few wood asters, pale and sweet, 

And a spray of golden rod. 

Yet they whisper that we shall surely meet 
In the great bivouac of God. 


BY PHILO HENRIETTA CARE. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“Who is it?” \ 

Unpleasant lines were cutting down through s 
the smooth brow of Mr. Bostwick. \ 

“A young lady, sir.’* < 

“What does she want?” < 

“I don’t know, sir. She asked for you.” $ 
“Did she send up her name?” < 

“It is Wild, or White, sir. I couldn’t just § 


“ So it strikes me. She tried to look very sad 
and embarrassed; but I saw through her poor 
disguise. It was a mere speculation on my 
purse; but it didn’t succeed.” 

“ Was it Mary Wild?” asked a low, interested 
roice; that of Mr. Bosiwick’s eldest daughter. 

“She only called herself Miss Wild—nothing 
more,” returned Mr. Bostwiek. 


make it out, she spoke so low.” 


' “ Was she about my age and site ?” 


A hard expression condensed around the 
mouth of Mr. Bostwick, as he went to the par¬ 
lor where the visitor awaited him. She was 
young—by her face, though deeply shaded with 
care and trouble, not over nineteen. 

“Miss Wild,” said the visitor, in a timid 
voice, introducing herself. 

“ Miss Wild ? What Miss Wild ?” Mr. Bost- 


“Yes.” 

“It was Mary! Poor girl! Pm so sorry. I 
wish you’d given her the money,” said Annie 
Bostwick. 

This was met by an almost harsh rebuke from 
the father, who denounced, rather intemper- 
ately, both Mrs. Wild and her daughter. 

“Why don’t they go to work, like other poor 


wick knit his brows closer, and hardened his 
to a severe expression. 


Fam Mr. Howard Wild’s daughter.” 


“Oh! Ah! Yes.” The forehead of Mr. Bost- 


people, and make an honest living?” he said. 
“Begging is immoral, no matter who engages 
in it; and I, for one, shall give no encourage¬ 
ment to the vice.” 


wick became a trifle smoother; the mouth a 
line more flexible. He knew his visitor now. 
Mr. Wild, her father, was dead. It was nearly 
a year sinee he dropped away from the business 
circle, where Mr. Bostwick had met him almost 
daily. Out of sight had been out of mind. Mr. 
Wild had passed to the forgotten ones. The 
daughter’s presence not only reminded Mr. 
Bostwick of her father, but of things heard 
after his death. How that his estate had proved 
to be insolvent, and that his family was left, in 
the ordinary phrase, without a dollar. 

We will not here describe what passed at the 
brief interview between Mr. Bostwick ond Miss 
Wild. 

“Who was she?” asked Mrs. Bostwick, as her 
husband came back to the family circle. 

“Howard Wild’s daughter,” was almost ab¬ 
ruptly answered. 

“Howard Wild’s daughter!” responded Mrs. 
Bost wick, in a tone of surprise. 

“Yes.” 

“What did she want?” 

“Money.” 

“Money!” 

“ Yes. Asked me to lend her twenty dollars!” 

“You didn’t do it.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“The ^irl must have considerable assurance,” 
said Mrs. Bostwick. 


| Annie looked hurt by this response, and 
l shrunk back into silence. 

< “It was all a sham—all a speculation,” went 
\ on Mr. Bostwick. “I haven’t lived fifty years 
^ in the world without learning how to detect a 
|false coin. Twenty dollars! I wonder how 
| many she has called on to-day?—how many 
J twenty dollar bills she has received?” 

5 No one answered. After muttering to bim- 
S self for awhile, the annoyed gentleman, who 
S really believed all that his denunciations im- 
i plied, dropped down into an uncomfortable 
> silence. 

I There is another side to all this. Let us see 
\ what it will unfold. Mr. Bostwick may be right 
t; in his judgment of the case; but wc will not 
<j accept that judgment until we have examined 
l for ourselves. 

\ Only three short blocks distant from Mr. Bost- 
\ wick’s comfortable, or, we might say, luxurious 
* home, lived Mrs. Wild, the widow of Howard 

I Wild. At the time of her husband’s death, 
twelve months before, she and her children 
were dwelling in equal comfort with the family 
^ of Mr. Bostwick. Misfortune came wit’, sor- 
$ row. Death took from them sustenance as well 
j! m love. The home in which they lived had too 
\ costly furnishing to be spared. Creditors, eager 
\ to get their own, seized upon and Bold every- 
> thing not secuved by law; and when the wreck 
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and dispersion ended, only a few necessary > hire. The rent charged for a passable instru- 
articles of household goods remained; and with j nient was ten dollars a quarter; and as Mary 
these Mrs. Wild shrunk away, stunned, fright-*; was a stranger, payment in advance, or security, 
ened, shivering in face of a dark and dreary s was demanded. 

future, and sought shelter for herself and cbil- j The next thing was to see if scholars could be 
dren in a small house, the rent of which was $ found. Mary was no hesitating, half-hearted 
moderate. ;• girl. She saw before her only one way in which 

The ways and means to get bread—these came ; she could help her mother; and in that way, if 
next into consideration. The extremity was > the path were not too difficult, she meant to 
close, and had to be met by early action. What ■> walk. First, the scholars; then the instrument, 
could Mrs. Wild do? Alas! In girlhood her J But where was she to go for scholars? Not 
educational advantages had been limited. She % among strangers, for that would be a fruitless 
was not competent to teach. In the needle- !■ search. She must call on the friends she had 
hand alone lay all of her resources. There '• known in sunnier days—and particularly on her 
were four children, of whom Mary was the > mother’s friends. Pride, native independence, 
oldest; and she was still at school when the ij and a sensitiveness about intrusion, held her 
storm broke suddenly over them. Very soon' back; but stern necessity urged her forward, 
after her father’s death, Mary began to compre- > t Bravely she walked in the way of duty, though 
hend the new relation in which she stood to the: every step was in pain—such pain as only they 
world, and to have faint glimpses of the new j who have walked- by the same path can corn- 
duties devolving upon her. jj prebend. Four ladies, who sympathized with 

“I must do something,” she said. “But $ Mary in her effort to help her mother, promised 
what?” There came the perplexing question. > her each a scholar, at eight dollars a quarter. 
The willing heart and ready hand never long s On the faith of this promise the piano was hired, 
remain idle. Mary was not skilled in any work £ and the rent for a quarter paid in advanc^UV 
by which she could earn money; nor did she feel £ Only three of these scholars came. Older 
competent to teach in any department. She j! sisters, in the other case, interfered. Their little 
had been for years at school; but, like too many ij sister, they said, must not receive her first lesson 
girls, she had merely skipped along the surface $ from a girl who had never taught, and who was 
of things, and was profound in nothing. ^ but indifferently educated in music. At the end 

“If I had dreamed of a time like this,” she 5 of the first quarter, one of the three scholars 
said, tearfully, one day, several months after \ was removed under the pressure of a like in- 
her father’s death, and when absolute want \ fluence. It was all in vain that the child’s 
began to look her sorrowing mother in the face, J mother, who thought more of helping Mary than 
“how different my life would have been! I had ; of her daughter’s music, urged that she be per- 
such good opportunities. Might have been so s roitted to give another quarter’s instruction, 
well educated. Might have been competent to ij The older sisters clamored against the arrangc- 
teach in almost any department.” J ment in an almost heartless manner, and it 

She laid her face aguiust her mother, and j: ceased, 
sobbed. ^ Poor Mary Wild’s heart sunk when this scholar 

“If the piano had not been taken,” she said, j was taken away. She bad only two left. Faith- 
mournfully, a little while afterward, “I might \ fully had she tried to increase the original nura- 
try to get a few music scholars. But, without ber, but without success. 

an instrument, I can do nothing.” The owner of the piano oalled promptly, at 

“Don’t they hire pianos?” asked a younger j* the end of the first quarter, for another advance 
sister, who had been a silent and almost un- payment. It was made. The second quarter 
observed listener. \ opened discouragingly for Mary Wild. She had 

No answer was given to the suggestion, but it £ only two scholars, and saw no prospect of ob- 
dropped, like a word of hope, into the mind of \ taining others. She had been around among 
Mary, and her thought dwelt upon it. j her mother’s friends several times, but even 

“I will hire a piano and take music scholars,” ? those who manifested interest in the beginning 
she said, to herself, not long afterward. Acting $ were growing indifferent—some even showed 
upon this resolution, she called at a store where \ annoyance. 

she had been in the habit of getting music, and ij At the close of the second quarter, Mary was 
asked if an instrument could be obtained in the jj unable to meet the prompt demand which came 
way desired. From the music-seller she re-s from the owner of the piano. Not obtaining his 
ceived the address of a man who kept pianos for ij money, he went away, saying that if the advance 
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rent were not paid in a week the instrument j and place it with another lady who has the cash 
would be removed. This was only a threat. The s in hand.” 

rent was not forthcoming; but the piano still % The white face of Mary did not move him. 
continued in Mary s possession. $ He was too much interested in the question of 

Everything looked dark for the striving girl. J dollars to comprehend the meaning of a pale, 
She still had but two scholars, and was begin- ' suffering countenance. To bim it was a dumb 
ning to give way to feelings of deep discourage- \ sign. He buttoned his coat deliberately, and 
went. Weeks passed, and there was no change. ; moved toward the narrow hall. 

The third quarter was drawing to a close.- i “I will send for the piano in the course of an 
One day a lady called. She had two daughters ; hour,” he said, 
and a niece that were to reoeive music lessons. ; In less than an hour one of Mary's pupils 
She had henrd of Mary Wild, and was pleased J would be there to receive a lesson, 
with what she had heard; asked her terms, and J “Oh, no! Not to-day? Don't send for it to- 
eaid they were satisfactory. % day, sir!” She clasped her hands painfully. 

“My niece does not live with me,” she re- “In an hour, I said.” Ho was cold and severe 
marked, “and her mother has no piano. She > in manner. 

will have to come here to receive lessons. It is t “Just give me two days.” In her extremity 
arranged for her to practice at my house.” \ Mary conquered pride, and plead with the un- 
This was satisfactory, and the scholars were $ pitying man. “Perhaps I can get an advance 
accepted with a thankful heart. % from my new scholars.” 

“That man is down stairs again,” said a s “Very well. That maybe feasible,” he an- 
younger brother, looking into the room where > s we red. “If you can get the advance, and pay 
Mary was sitting one day, about three weeks S me twenty dollars, the piano can remain. Two 
after this encouraging addition to her number $ days, you say ?” 
of pupils. s “Yes, sir. Give me two days.” 

**What man?” The color left the poor girl’s ; “At this hour, day after to-morrow, I will be 
face as she asked the question. ; here. If you have the money, well; if not, I 

“The man that comes about the piano.” J shall wait no longer.” And he went away. 
Fear mingled with shame in Mary’s sensitive j “I’m afraid it won’t do, Mary,” said Mrs. 
heart. She went down, trembling in spite of j Wild, when her daughter suggested calling on 
every effort at self-composure, to meet this rigid I the lady who had sent her three scholars, and 
exacter of his due. His keen eyes read at the \ stating her case. “She is a stranger, and it 
first glance, as she came in, her inability to pay ■ may prejudice her mind against you, and cause 
the rent, and at once his looks hardened. >, her to withdraw these pupils at the end of their 

“Have you that little amount ready, Misss first term.” 

Wild?” His voice was cold and firm. J “But what am I to do, mother?” asked the 

“Indeed, sir—I’m very sorry. But-” she i disheartened girl. “If I do not pay this man, 

stammered, broke down—then rallied, and said ; he will certainly remove the instrument; and I 
almost pleadingly, “there is no lack of will, or $ see no other possible way of obtaining the 
effort, on my part, sir. If I had the money, I> money.” 

would only be too eager to pay it. Seholors^ “It is a simple act of borrowing,” returned 
were not received in the commencement ac- $ Mrs. Wild. “You would call it an advance; but 
cording to expectation. But things are begin- $ the lady would consider it a loan. Now let us 
ning to look more hopeful. Within the last few S see if there is not some one else frain whom you 
weeks I have obtained three new pupils. At J can borrow-the sum needed for a short time. If 
the end of their first quarter I will reoeive $ so, it will be better than to run the risk of losing 
twenty-four dollars, and the money shall be5 scholars.” 

kept sacredly for you.” £ “There is not a living soul to whom I can 

There was a faint, sneering smile on the man's * apply,” said Mary, a chill creeping down to her 
thin lips as he shook his head, and answered, 5 heart, ns she imagined herself asking of some 
“I can’t wait until the end of the youngs old acquaintance or friend the loan of twenty 
ladies’ quarter. ItPisn’tmy way of doing busi- j dollars. 

ness. When you engaged the instrument, I told j “There is Mrs. Lincoln,” suggested Mrs. Wild, 
you that payment must be made quarterly, in $ “I could die more easily than ask such a 
advance. You now owe a quarter’s rent. If? favor of her,” answered Mary, 
you cannot- pay that, and the advance for next J “Mrs. Parrish, v said the mother, 
quarter, I shall at once remove the instrument, \ “No—no—no!” The girl shivered. 
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“Mr. Burdan is a kind-hearted gentleman.” ; He had already called several times, and was 
“ He doesn’t know me.” \ now threatening and insolent. Mary Btood 

“He knew your father, and highly esteemed j listening while her mother meekly offered ex- 
him. I am sure that if he comprehended the $ cuses, and asked for more time in winch to 
case, he would be only too well pleased to ren- : settle the bill. She hesitated no longer after 
der this small service. Take heart, dear, and \ the man retired, but made hasty preparation 
go to him. I know it will be a hard trial; but | for going out. Resolution had become fixed, 
we are in great extremity. To lose the piano is <; She would see Mr. Bostwick. 
to lose the very means of living.” s Not until she found herself seated in the par- 

“Is there no one else, mother? I never liked £ lor of Mr. Bostwick, and awaiting an interview 
Mr. Burdan. Something about him always re- i with that individual, did Mary s heart again 
pelled me.” \ falter. Now, in face of the ordeal she had so 

“There is Mr. Bostwick.” ; dreaded, she trembled and grew faint. There 

“Annie’s father?” \ were a few minutes of suspense, and then she 

“Yes.” ^ was face to face with the man whom her fancy 

Mary dropped her eyes, and sat very still for > had invested with a sphere of gentlemanly kind- 
some time. Then sighing heavily, she answered, j ness and humanity. His hard, keen eyes looked 
“Annie is a sweet girl. We went to school \ into hers from beneath knitted brows with sus- 
together, and I loved her very much. She was ; picious interrogation, 
fond of her father, and often spoke of him as a J “Miss Wild,” she Baid, timidly, 
kind and generous man. He was always making ij “What Miss Wild?” All the girl’s fond illu- 
her presents. He doesn't know me; but he ; sion was gone in a moment. Could this, indeed, 
knew father. I could go to him a great deal c be the father of Annie Bostwick ? 
more freely than to Mr. Burdan.” \ “I am Mr. Howard Wild’s daughter.” The 

“If that is your feeling toward Mr. Bostwick,” 5 voice was faint, 
said Mrs. Wild, “you had better see him. The ; “Oh! Ah! Yes. Be seated, Mies.” Mary had 
favor you will ask is so small, that he cannot j arisen, and was still standing. She sat down, 
find it in his heart to refuse.” j “Well, Miss Wild, what have you to say?” 

But when Mary’s thought went forward to i Nothing could have been colder or more un- 
thc proposed interview with Mr. Bostwick, her J sympathetic than the voice of Mr. Bostwick. 
courage failed, and the day passed in weak de- ; Mary’s first thought, after this reception, was 
spondency. After a miserable night came an- ; to retire, without asking for the help she had 
other troubled morning. No plain way opened \ come to seek. But her extremity was too great, 
before the stumbling feet of Mary Wild. Her 5 To abandon this opportunity seemed like giving 
mother, who knew how sensitive were her feel- > up everything. So, in a kind of desperation, 
iugs, said nothing more on the subject of trying $ she answered, 

to get a loan from Mr. Bostwick. She would; “My father, sir, left us very poor when he 
not move her to that ordeal by the pressure of a % died. You knew my father?” 
single consideration. If Mary went to him, it; “Well—yes—slightly, in a business way.” 
must be entirely her own act. ; Mr. Bostwick spoke with the most repellant in- 

Nearly the whole day passed ia weak indeci- ; difference, 
sion on the part of Mary. A hundred times; “Nearly everything was taken from ns, sir, 
almost did she endeavor to brace her mind for > by the creditors—even my piano,” continued 
the painful work that lay before her; and as; Mary. “We had nothing to live upon;'and I 
often, when imagination pictured her in inter- j wanted to do something to help. So I rented a 
view with Mr. Bostwick, did her heart sink ; piano for ten dollars a quarter, and tried to get 
down in her bosom, weak and shivering. { music scholars. But I was young, and had 

The day had waned until it was nearly six > never taught music. People didn't like to send 
o’clock, and still Mary shrunk back from the i their children. At first 1 had three scholars— 

only path that seemed opening for her feet. • then only twb. I hate not been able to get 

She was sitting alone in her room, partly dressed money to pay the rent of my piano, and the 
to go out, when a man’s voice in the passage; owner threatens to take it* away. If that Is 
startled her. Going to the head of the stairs \ taken, sir, I am helploss. A few weeks ago, I 

she listened, and soon understood what was; obtained three new scholars. At the end of 

going on below. The man had come from the ^ their first quarter I shall receive twenty-eight 
grocer’s where they dealt, for- a bill of twelve J dollars. But ’unless I have twenty dollars by 
dollars, which her mother was unable to pay. • to-morrow at eleven o’clock, my instrument will 
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be removed. If you would be so kind as to let 
me have that sum for a little over two months, 
you would do me a favor for which I can never 
cease to be grateful. The money received for 
these scholar^, at the end of their first term, 
shall be faithfully paid to you.” 

“It may be all just as you say,” replied Mr. 
Bostwick, icily; “but I have no evidence to the 
fact beyond your word. Of course, your lato 
father had personal friends, and you should 
apply to them. To me you are simply a stran¬ 
ger, and, under the circumstances, I cannot meet 
your request, lam sorry, of course, to disap¬ 
point you; but I never act differently in these 
cases. If things arc as you represent them, you 
can have no difficulty in procuring the sum re¬ 
quired.” 

Mary did not plead her case. On its simple 
statement her request had been refused, and in 
such cold, hurting language, that she felt stun¬ 
ned and humiliated. Rising, she murmured a 
faint apology for having troubled Mr. Bostwick, 
and withdrew. He made no effort to retain 
her; though a little surprised that she failed in 
importunity, and not altogether satisfied with 
himself for the manner in which he had denied 
the unhappy girl. He had taken all for granted 
against her—nothing in her favor. 

On the next day, at eleven o’clock, Mary 
Wilde stood beside a pupil at the piano. Her 
drooping eyes, her helpless, almost hopeless 
face, were evidence of what she had suffered. 

“Arc you sick, Miss Mary?” asked the girl 
she was teaching, lifting, as she spoke, a pair 
of soft blue eyes that were full of tenderness 
and ‘sympathy. 

“My head aches.” Mary turned her face 
partly aside, as she answered, or rather evaded, 
the child’s question. There was a pause and 
an intermission in the lesson. In that pause a 
heavy vehicle rattled up to the door and stop¬ 
ped. Then the bell was rung violently. Mary 
started and trembled, and grew so weak that 
she had to sit down. 

“I’m sorry you are sick,” said the child, 
leaving her place at the piano. 

The door was opened, and the tread of & man 
was heard in tho passage. Mrs. Wild, hoping 
to spare her daughter, had come down to meet 
him. The visitor spoke loudly, asking if his 
money was ready. At the sound of his voice, 
Mary became almost white, and shook with a 
strong nervous chill. Her young scholar looked 
frightened. Seeing this, Mary rallied herself, 
and spoke some assuring words. Then she ad¬ 
vanced to the parlor door, and, opening it, said 
to the owner of the piano, 

Vol. XLVIII.—16 


“I haven’t the money, sir, and you must take 
the instrument. I’ve tried my best, and can do 
no more.” 

The man stood scowling at her for a moment 
or two, and then went out for the carman and 
his assistant, who removed the piano. After 
this was done, he said sharply to Mrs. Wild, 

“And now, ma’am, when am I to receive the 
ten dollars due for the rent of this instrument?” 

“If you had left it,” replied Mary, not wait¬ 
ing for her mother to answer, and speaking 
from a state of aroused indignation at the man’s 
brutal way of conducting himself, “the means 
of payment would have been in my hands, and 
you would have got your due when I received 
from my scholars their quarterly bills. Now 
you leave me helpless, and I can promise no¬ 
thing.” 

The man was angry, and answered her inso¬ 
lently, at the same time giving utterance to 
threatening language. 

“Shall I come to-morrow?” asked the child, 
when the man had gone. 

“No, dear—not to-morrow.” Mary’s voice 
choked her. 

“When shall I come, Miss Mary?” 

“Not until I send you word.” 

Thc^child lingered for a little while, and then 
went away. 

Here is the other side of this case; and the 
reader will agree with us that Mr. Bostwick did 
not judge it correctly. He had taken the worst, 
instead of the best, for granted—had supposed 
evil instead of good. Perhaps you or I, reaSer, 
might have done the same. But that is no jus¬ 
tification. 

When the child retired, Mary turned, silent 
and tearful, from her mother, and went away 
where she could be alone. It seemed to her 
young heart as if all were lost. She sat down 
as in the darkness of a narrow cell, from which 
there was no escape. She felt the mantle of 
despair wrapping itself, fold upon fold, around 
her, and shuddered chillily. Weak, helpless, 
hopeless—it was the darkest period that had 
yet fallen upon her young life. For an hour 
she had been thus alone, when word came that 
a lady wished to see her. She tried to rally 
herself—tried to obliterate the traces of tears 
from her eyes and cheeks; but she tried in vain. 
With all the signs of suffering about her, she 
went down to see the lady who had called, and 
found the person from whom she had obtained 
her last three scholars.* 

“What is the trouble, my 4«ar?” asked this 
lady, kindly, frs she took Mary’s hand and felt 
it tremble. 
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Mary could not sjicak her thanks, for her 
heart was brimming over; but she raised the 
lady’s hand to her lips and kissed it. There 
“Think rae your friend, dear, and tell me !; was more than a kiss upon that hand—a tear 
freely of your trouble.’* She drew Mary to a jj lay upon it, pure and sparkling as a diamond, 
seat and sat down beside her. ^ Mr. Bostwick had not heeded,fhe injunction 

As soon as the surprised girl could recover ^ to do good as wc have opportunity, but suffered 
herself, she frankly told her story, not omitting 5 the opportunity that came to him in Providence 
her visit to Mr. Bostwick. J to pass him unimproved. If he had taken a 

“I wish you kad-comc to me. It would have H little pain9 to inquire into the case—thus pos- 
saved all this,” said the lady. “But cheer up! s sessing himself of the facts as they existed—he 
I will see that you have an instrument; and, $ would have helped the needy one, and so gained 
what is better, as many scholars as you can J that sweet satisfaction which all experience who 
teach. I like the way my children and niece % act from a spirit of good will and benevolence, 
are progressing, and will do all in my power to j But the blessing that might have been bis, was 
bring you into notice.” > given to one more worthy to receive it. 


For sobbing Mary could not reply. This un¬ 
expected visit, and the interest expressed, broke 
down what little self-control remained. 
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THESE WAKING DREAMS. 


BY EMMA ELI.KNOWOOD. 


Tiiese waking dreams I these waking dreams! 

How beautiful they are! 

They come to me on every breeze— 

They smile in every star. 

Along the silvery noontide brook 
They sparkle as they play, 

And sweep adown the waves of time, 

As glides that stream away. 

The beuutifnl! the beautiful! 

My castles bright in air, 

That fade, yet come so clear again, 

As traasient os fair. 

I long to grasp and stay your flight 
Withiu my Summer’d world, 

And give my heart its dainty geiua, 

With love and pride impearled. 


Like music passing through the air 
So pure, so blest and free; 

Sweet angel voices singing soft, 

Some cherished melody. 

Ah! sweeter than murmuring voico 
Of ocean's mermaid song, 

Are streams that make my boeom heave, 
As thrills the pulse along. 

Oh, yes! these sweet imaginings. 

That close about me cling ; 

Aud round about my inner life 
Their golden haloes fling; * 

Seem like the gentle dew distilled 
Upon the sankiss’d flower; 

Refreshening the weary heart 
In sorrow’s darkest hoar. 


THE MIST. 


IT EDWARD A. DARDT. 


A snow-white mist hangs over the earth, ^ 

And darkens the light of the morning sun; \ 

And it wraps yon mountain, houry and grim $ 

To its feet, like the veil of a vestal nun. 5 ; 

Like a silent, sad, mysterious spell, b 

It covers the landscape far and near; s 

• And it liAunts tho valley, the forest and hill, < 

Like the ghost of a superstitious fear. £ 

: Spuming the land, it goeth far 5 

Out o’er the ocean vast and wide, i 

Mysteriously and silently, 

As tho tireless march of the restless tide; > 

And the ships, bewilder’^wander about, $ 

Lost in the mlyt that coven the sea; ? 

The smothered tone of the warning bell, s 

Bounds over the waten drearily > 


The ship that is brave, and staunch, and strong. 
With a crash strikes bard on the bidden reef; 
Short space for a thought of the friends at home, 
And the time for prayer to God is brief. 

Down they go in the boiling surf; 

Few their straggles, and faint their cries ; 

With life crashed out, they are tossed about 
With pallid faces and sightless eyes. 

No mortal vision bath seen their woes; 

Like a pall the mist lies darkly there, 

Shutting out, as it were, from God and 1009, 

The terrible sight of their wild despair. 

Then get thee gone, whito Spirit of Mist, 

That the sun may slilne on the earth once more; 
And guide us aright, lest we search in vura 
For the corpses scattered along the abort. 
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BY B. A. TROT. 

There was a party at Mrs. Lee’s one evening Lee. “Lieut. Lacy, where’s the button you 
in June, and the lion of the occasion was Lieut, ; promised me to remember you by?” 

Lacy, a young officer who had jHst received his : “Can’t you remember me without any re¬ 
commission, and was, perhaps, a trifle vain of > minder?” asked the lieutenant, impressively. « 
the uniform he was new sporting for the first; “No, indeed! I should forget you in a week! 
time. It was early in the war, when uniforms ■ “So should I!” “And I!” chimed in the other 
possessed the charm of novelty, and the Perry- \ girls. 

ville girls were bewitched with the glitter of his i “ Well! It seems there’s no help for me!” 
shoulder-straps, Robert Lacy knew that he : sighed the young man, with comic resignation, 
looked well “in his suit of blue,” and that he ; “I’m at your mercy—help yourselves.” 
was a hero in the bright eyes which glanced; “Give us your penknife, and we will,” said 
admiration at him from every side; and I think \ Lizzie Boyd, taking him at his word, 
it is safe to say (without accusing him of more ; With a laugh and a shrug of his broad shoul- 
conceit than usually falls to the lot of man,) ; ders, he placed his knife in her hand, and MWs 
that he found his position an agreeable one. $ Lizzie proceeded to business. 

Isabel Horton was neither lion nor lioness, J “W’hicli will you have, Annie?” 
but a quiet spectator, as she promenaded the i “Oh! the one nearest his heart, of course!” 
room with her cousin, Charley Adams, at whose | Miss Boyd audaciously seized a buttou upon 
home she was to spend the summer. She had > the left breast of his coat, skillfully severed it 
but recently arrived in Perry ville, and most of; from the broad-cloth, and attacked another, 
the assembled guests were strangers to her. < The nonsense was at its height, when Robert 
Charley and his sister Annie were loud in their \ Lacy chanced to look up from the bevy of girls 
praises of “cousin Isabel;” but the young people J by which he was surrounded, and encountered 
of the village stood rather in awe of Miss Hor- \ a flash of unmitigated scorn from the dark eyes 
ton,the dignity of whose manner contrasted too ; of Miss Horton, who stood talking with Judge 
strongly with the merry, easy ways prevalent s ' Lee, at the upper end of the room. Till that 
among them, to leave them quite unconstrained \ moment it had not occurred to him how absurd 
in her Society. They acknowledged that she; such trifling must seem to a spectator and a 
was beautiful, but whispered to each other that J stranger, and his own lip curled involuntarily 
her dark eyes were a thought too piercing, and ; as he said to himself, “What a fool I am making 
her red lips a shade too scornful. ; of myself! I don’t wonder she sneers. Suppose 

“Who is she?” asked Robert Lacy of Lizzio * she thinks me a confounded puppy!” 

Boyd, with whom he was flirting under the J The result of this mental soliloquy was an 
chandelier. > attempt at releasing himself from the fair hands 

‘“My Lady Disdain,’ otherwise known as J so mercilessly robbing him. This, however, 
Miss Horton, of New York,” was the laughing J was no easy matter, and it was late in the even- 
response of Miss Lizzie. “But never mind her i ing when, after promising Lizzie Boyd to spend 
now,” added the pretty coquette. “You pro- J the next evening with her, and Annie Adams to- 
mised to give me a keepsake, before going to; “call in the morning and make the acquaint- 
the war; and I’m afraid you’li never think of itj ance of consin Isabel,” he found himself alone 
again.” \ for a moment in the conservatory. He stood in 

“Oh! I always remember my promises, trust \ the shade of a large orange-tree just inside the 
me for that. I wish you would remember yours > door, when Miss Horton, again with her cousin 
half as well. I dare say you’ve forgotten already j Charley, approached it slowly, and he heard 
what you are to give me when I bid you good- j Charley say, 

by.” * * i “I see Bob Lacy has escaped from the girls 

“I haven’t promised you anything—and you { for a wonder. I’ll hunt him up and introduce 
know I haven’t, Mr. Impudence!” S him, if you like.” 

“Calling names, are you?” queried Annie > “Don’t, please,” was the answer. “I’m not 
Adams, stopping in front of them with Katy \ prepared to fall down and worship his buttons, 
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ao I should find no favor in his eyes. Oh! that,»light of his shoulder-straps, and leave me to 
such insufferable conceit should wear the guise $ finish the bouquets." 

of patriotism!" A 9 she spoke, her eyes fells “Yes, run along, sis," added Charley, “or 
upon the subject of her remark, who, having 'he’ll think you’re stopping to prink; and if 
no desire to hear himself discussed at further $ there’s anything a fellow hates, it’s having a* 
/length, passed out of the conservatory with a J girl keep him waiting while she puts on her 
nod to Charley, and a glance at her flushed $ fascinations." 

cheeks. £ “Lieut. Lacy would prefer to do the faseinnt- 

He had heard each word distinctly, and was s mg himself,’’ remarked Isabel; while Annie, 
inwardly raging while, with courteous smiles, \ loth to leave her cousin behind, and still not 
he took leave of his hostess. “If there’s an ? much averse to a Ute-a-tetc with the young 
expression I hate to see upon a woman’s face," officer, gave her dress a shake and entered the 
thought he, on his walk homeward, “it’s n i; house. 

scornful one. None of your pepper-boxes for ^ "I’ll tell you what it is, Bel," said Charley, 
me! I wish I hadn’t promised Annie Adams to £ seriously, as they were left alone together, 
call there to-morrow. I'll go, though, just to j “you ought to have too much sense to judge a 
show *my Lady Disdain’ how little 1 care foreman what you sec him do when he’s pestered 
her contempt.” ^ by a lot of silly girls, or to allow your preju- 

He did care, however. He had never before I; dices to run away with you. Bob Lacy is any- 
been so deeply mortified. He was indignant, j thing bat the conceited fop you think him. He's 
too, at having his patriotism called in question, ;> ns true a patriot as there is in our land. I don’t 
for his love of country was genuine. Ho was t know another fellow with as brilliant prospects 
making great sacrifices, in a business point of s as he has sacrificed for the sake of serving his 
view, to say nothing of leaving home and friends $ country; and if bo is handsome, and the girls 
for the sake of entering the army, and, after $ will run after him, it’s no fault of his. He’s a 
all, to get credit for nothing but conceit, was s good friend of mine, too, and I want you to like- 
vexatious. Lieut. Lacy went to sleep that night $ him; so just come into the parlor with roc, and 
with the conviction that Miss Horton was the J be ns sweet as you always are when you don’t 
most thoroughly disagreeable girl he had ever $ think it necessary to keep any one at a dis- 
'seen. j>tance." 

The next morning was as lovely as Junejt Isabel had no good answer to make to this 
mornings are apt to be, and Annie Adam9 and J appeal; hut with the certainty she felt that 
her cousin Isabel enjoyed its beauties out-of- $ Lieut. Lacy had heard her severe speech in re¬ 
doors. There was to be a Sunday-School picnic <; gard to him the previous evening, she would 
the following day, and the girls had promised to £ sooner have faced the cannon’s mouth than bim. 
make bouquets and wreaths for the tables; they Jf Charley; however, would only laugh at her if 
accordingly pressed Charley into the service, s.shc told him so, so she said quietly, 
and while Mrs. Adams was in the kitchen intent $ “How can I go and leave all these flowers to 
upon the manufacture of good things, the young $ wither, ns they will if they arc not taken care 
people were in the garden loading themselves J of at once?” 

with flowers. When the girls’ aprons and Char- $ “Oh! if that’s all,” said Charley, “Til briug 
ley’s basket were filled to overflowing, they re- i: him out here;” and off he went without waiting 
paired to the “side piazza,” and commenced jj for a word of remonstrance, 
work “in good earnest,” as Annie expressed it. $ For a moment after he left her Miss Horton 
Which were flying most rapidly, tongues or fin- < was in a quandary. The doors and windows 
gers, it would be hard to say, when they were J were open throughout the house, so that she 
startled by a peal of the door-bell, followed by £ could not run around to the front door without 
a summons to tho parlor to see Lieut. Lacy. ^ being seen from the parlor windows, or enter 
“Oh, yes!” said Annie, with an appealing ^ the house from the piazza without being seen 
glance at her cousin. “He promised to come : : from the parlor door opening into the central 
over this morning to be introduced to ‘the $ hall. In either case, she was sure of being cap- 
dearest cousin in the world,’ so do be gracious, ^ tured by Charley. Some workmen, who had 
that’s a darling. He’s splendid, and I know \ been mending the chimneys, had left their lad- 
you would acknowledge it if you’d only give l der standing against the piazza. As her eye 
him a chance to show you what he really is.” i fell upon it, she remembered that the windows 
“He has shown all I care to see," was the { of her room opened upon its fiat roof. Quick as 
emphatic response. “So go and rejoice in the i thought (quicker, rather, for if she had stopped 
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to think she would not have done it,) she < When the hour arrived for starting for the 
mounted the ladder, and had just landed upon jj picnic the next day, Miss Horton, knowing that 
the roof, and turned to detach her dress, which •; Lieut. Lacy would be likely to be there, longed 
had caught in a cli-rubiug rose, when she saw > to decline going,- but she was ashamed to show 
Annie, Charley, and LicuL Lacy, coming along t; any feeling upon the sulyect; and accordingly 
the gravel walk which led around from the front s started off in the buggy with Charley in appa- 
to the side door. They spied her at the same ; rently high spirits. The company went in 
moment, and shouted with laughter; even the ^ vehicles of all descriptions. Annie took her 
lieutenant (comprehending as he did instantly J Sunday-School class in the “Yonker wagon,” 
the cause of her escapade,) had much ado to $ the carriage not being large enough to contain 
keep his amusement within bounds. Charley $ them all. Upon the road. Isabel and Charley 
threw himself upon the grass and held his sides; \ passed another buggy, driven by Lieut. Lacy, 
while Annie, after the first involuntary burst of ^ with Miss Boyd at his side. Isabel was vexed 
merriment, drew down her face, and proceeded * at herself for blushing as she returned his bow, 
gravely to introduce, “ My cousin, Miss Horton; jj and vexed at him for the gleam of triumph she 
my friend, LicuL Lacy.” . ! detected, or fancied she detected, in his eye. 

If any other gentleman than the one in ques- $ The result was a degree of stateliness in her 
tion had been concerned, Isabel’s good sense $ manner throughout the morning, which ren- 
would have told her that the affair had better ^ dered her “perfectly unapproachable,” as the 
be laughed off as a good joke. As it was, how-t; village beaux declared, after various fruitless 
ever, she was too vexed to be sensible, and re- s attempts at making themselves agreeable to her. 
turned his low bow with a stately inclination $ The picnic ground was in a grove, situated at 
of her head, which, graceful though it might $ the junction of a pretty brook famous for trout; 
be in itself, was, under the circumstances, su- s further up its course, with “the Pond,” a beau- 
prcmely ludicrous. ’ 1; tiful little sheet of water, whose smooth surface 

* Coined.xuai<l! from yonder mountain height I glittered like silver in the unclouded sunshine 
What plraMir, .'rolls in l.eigbt?” ji 0 f this summer .lay. .Many of (lie gentlemen 

quoted Charley, going off into another fit of had brought fishing-rods with them, and in the 
laughter; while Robert Lacy, too much of a i course of the morning it was proposed to make 
gentleman to wish to revenge himself upon Miss ji up a party to follow up the brook in search of 
Horton by increasing her evidently painful con-ij trout, which (in case they were so fortunate as 
fusion, turned to Aunic with a request to see*:to catch any,) were to be cooked for dinner, 
her pansy bed, which, os he well knew, was at jj The knot of young people planning the excur- 
the farther end of the garden. ij sion were all talking at once, and making a 

The instant their backs were turned, Isabel s perfect Babel with their voices, when Katy Lee 
bounded through the window into her room, and jj.came upland inquired the subject of the debate, 
pulled the blinds together behind her. To think ij 44 WeVc gding fishing,” was the answer given 
that she, Isabel Horton, who prided herself upon j: by half a dozen. 41 Won’t you go with us?” 
the diguity of her manners, should be caught ’n '< “I can’t, my scholars are all little ones, and 
such a school-girlish scrape by the very person J*I must look after them; but do invite Miss Hor- 
whorn she had regarded with such sovereign dis- v ton, she is a stranger here, and we ought to do 
dain! It was too much for her equanimity. s all in our power to make her visit pleasant to 
“I know he’s delighted at my mortification] $ her.” 

I can’t endure the sight of the fellow]” she ex- jj “ Invite 4 my Lady Disdain!’” exclaimed Lieut, 
claimed, with more vehemence than she usually jj Lacy. “Well, if she is to be of the party. I shall 
indulged herself in. ^ send my ‘compliments and regrets,’ for of all 

When the dinner-bell rang, she put her hair % the haughty, self-sufficient women it’s been my 
and dress in order, but did not leave her room jj misfortune to meet in this mundane sphere, she 
until Annie came to assure her that the ob- .Vis the most disagreeable.” 
noxious lieutenant had really gone. At the s. An awful hush fell upon all around, as be 
table, Charley and Annie teased her without > ceased speaking, and Miss Horton, who had 
mercy; and even Mr. Adams bantered her a > been kneeling unpacking a basket, and thus 
little upon her “masterly retreat;” but kind- i been overlooked, rose, and with a low, “Thank 
hearted Mrs. Adams, seeing how deeply she was jj you,” glided through the dismayed group, and 
mortified, soon vetoed the subject, and poor S out of sight among the trees before a word of 
Isabel managed to finish her dinner with toler- * apology could he offered. 

able composure. Robert Lacy could have bitten bis own tongue 
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off as he recalled his has.y words. He regretted ; losing its charm, he walked away by himself 
having allowed himself to speak in such terms f deep into the grove, and throwing himself upon 
of a lady, even more than having been over- jj the ground, with a tuft of moss for his pillow, 
heard by the lady in question. He saw, too, ! fell fast asleep. He had enjoyed his nap for 
that he was now down, and Miss Horton up, in '.some time, when he was awakened by the friglit- 
the game of “see-saw* 1 they seemed fated to ' ened cry of a child. Surprised to find that any 
play with each other; and his feelings, as he ‘ one beside himself should have wandered so far¬ 
shouldered his fishing-rod and walked off to- ) he sprang to his feet and hastened in the direc- 
ward the brook with Lizzie Boyd, were nono of < tion of the sound; but had not gone a dozen 
the most enviable. « yards when he came upon Miss Horton, pros- 

Isabel, on the contrary, was highly elated at « trate and insensible, with two children at her 
being once more in the ascendency,and resolved j side, crying with terror. Alarmed at her pallor, 
by no word or deed to lose the advantage she ; ho kneeled and raised her head upon his arm; 
had gained. She was very fond of children, and j but her swoon was not a performed one, for she* 
soon won the hearts of the little folks by the ; opened her eyes at the motion, and, starting up 
energy with which she devoted herself to their t in amazement at finding him bending over her, 
entertainment. She gathered wild-dowers with « auswered his inquiries by concisely informing 
them, swung them, and ran races with them; J him that w'hilo soarching for ferns she had 
played “Oats, peas, beans, 11 and “Uncle John j sprained her ankle; fearing that the children 
is very sick, 1 ' until they were tired, and then % might get lost, if she should send them for help, 
gathered them around her, and told them fairy- ; she had tried to limp back, when her ankle 
stories that held them spell-bound. « again gave way, and she fell and fainted with 

When the fishers returned, hot, tired, and un- ; the pain of the second hurt, 
successful, they found her sitting under a tree, ! “Will you be so kind,” she said, in conclu- 
witli sprays of cider-blossoms in her hair, J sion, “as to send my cousin. Charley Adams, 
singing, “the Mistletoe Bough” to an eagerly * (or, if you cannot find him, Judge Lee,) to my 
attentive audience, one of whom, a little gol- 5 assistance?” 

den-haired child, was nestling in her arms. As i “Judge Lee has gone home, I am sorry to 
Lieut. Lacy's eye caught the pretty tableau, and ~ say, and your cousin is out on the Pond. I am 
the low, sweet tones of the singer fell upon his c stronger than either. Will you allow mo to 
ear, he started in surprise, scarcely believing > carry yon back to the picnic grounds? There 
that this lovely girl, the very embodiment of ; is no other way,” he added, as he saw her face- 
pure, true womanliness, could be the Miss llor- : flush, “the grove is so dense here that it is im- 
ton whose haughtiness he had so decried. He - possible to bring a carriage for you.” 
watched for an opportunity of making the apo- ; “It is unnecessary,” she answered, frigidly, 
logics he owed her; but none seemed fp present j “I nm sorry to be obliged to trouble you at nil, 
itself. • > but if you will bo so good as to give me your 

The tables were already set, and, as there \ arm, I think I can walk.” 
were no fish to cook, dinner was announced as > “It is impossible!” he exclaimed. “If you 
ready, and all who chose to make themselves ? attempt it you will only aggravate a pain that 
useful found occupation in supplying the wants \ is already serious enough.” 
of the children. Dinner over, Judge Lee and l “Allow mo to be the judge,” was all the rc- 
one or two others made short addresses, (during 5 ply she vouchsafed. He accordingly assisted 
which Isabel was busy among the matrons, help- ; her to rise and gave her his arm; but at the first 
ing to wash and pack up dishes,) and then came < step the old faintness came over her, and, in 
a general scattering. Many of the elders, de- \ spite of herself, her head went down against 
daring themselves “tired enough,” started for J the very shoulder-strap which had been the 
home, while the younger ones embarked upon J subject of her sarcasms. Lieut. Lacy stopped, 
the Pond, or wandered by twos and threes J and said resolutely, 

through the grove. i “Circumstances constitute me your protector* 

In the breaking up of the crowd, Lieut. Lacy < Miss Horton, and I shall not allow you to lame 
lost sight of Miss Horton, and concluded that ; yourself, perhaps for life, on account of any 
she had either joined the water party, or gono i girlish scruples.” 

home with the Lees, with whom she was a great ' So saying, be lifted her in his arms and strode 
favorite. Feeling completely out of humor with Jon through the grove, the frightened children 
himself, and tired of talking nonsense with girls J following as fast as their little feet would carry 
whose evident delight in his attentions was \ them. Miss Horton could not at first find words 
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to express her indignation; and when she was > your thinking me haughty and disagreeable, and 
about to speak, a twinge of her throbbing ankle j expressing that opinion.” 

reminded her that she was, in fact, completely J “I thought it when I said it,” was the honest 
helpless, and her dignity would suffer less from % reply; “but I believe I misjudged you, and, if 
a quiet submission to what was inevitable, than \ you are willing, we will balance accounts and 
from a controversy which could only end in de-j commence a new score. Shall we be friends?” 
feat. She was a pretty heavy load for the young . he asked, with a smile, again extending his 
officer, leaving him no strength to spare for con- $ hand, and Isabel placed hers in it, answering, 
versation, so the journey was a silent one; but \ “Yes,” as frankly as a child, 
every time his glance fell upon the pale face, > “There, I think we’ve had enough of‘humble 
now rigid with pain, which rested against his > pie!”’ exclaimed Charley, (who had been so 
shoulder, he felt his judgment of its owner i much edified by the foregoing explanations as 
growing more and more lenient. > to keep quiet for an unprecedented length of 

The time it took to traverso the grove seemed > time,) and the conversation became general, 
interminable to Isabel, who at last had the grace ^ Lieut. Lacy’s company did not fill up very 
to say, “I am afraid you must bo very tired; ^ rapidly, and his duties were not so arduous but 
bad you not better stop to rest?” that he found time, almost daily, for a call at 

“Never mind me,” replied Lieut. Lacy. “I j; Mrs. Adams’, to inquire after her niece. Plea- 
will rest by-and-by.” •. sant calls they were. He often found Miss Ilor- 

Tbe burden in his arms, however agreeable > ton's lounge, or easy-chair, wheeled out upon 
though it might be, drew more and more heavily J the piazza, or under the great elm that shaded 
upon his strength, and his lips were compressed i the grass-plot; Annie rocking lazily in the swing 
tightly, and his face was pale as Isabel’s when \ that hung from the branches of the tree, her 
he at length laid her upon the grass at the feet; work lying upon her lap, or fallen unheeded to 
of the terrified Annie, who with Charley and J her feet; while Charley, sprawled at full length 
the rest of the rowing party had just landed. ; upon the grass, chatting with the girls, or play- 
Isabel was suffering too much to be able to make ? ing with Rover, who pawed over the books scat- 
any explanations, so he despatched Charley for J tered around as evidence that his master was 
the horse and buggy, and while he was gone, i industriously “reading up” for next term. At 
briefly related what had happened. J other times Isabel would be alone, with only a 

That night was a sleepless one to Isabel Hor- j book for company, when he would often take it 
ton; and as she tossed uneasily through the ? from her hand, and read till the subject led 
slow-dragging hours, she had time to think over J them off unawares into conversation, and then 
her intercourse with Robert Lacy, and grew > talk as he had never talked to woman or man 
heartily ashamed of the part she had performed ' before; no gay nonsense, such as lie kept for 
in it. He called daily to inquire after her while J girls in general, but deep, earnest thoughts, too 
she was confined to her room, and she was just j sacred to be brought out for careless listeners, 
settled upon the lounge, the first day she was i who “bcaring.would hear, but not understand.” 
able to be carried down into the sitting-room, s Isabel’s ankle was slow in regaining its 
when he was announced. ^ strength, but when she was at length able to 

“I will see him,” 3he said, quietly, much to > leave her lounge, they had many a pleasant 
Annie’s amazement—and the next moment he j walk and drive together. And so the days 
entered the room. Isabel colored a little, but !> passed on, and grew into a month; and Lieut, 
neld our her hand, and said bravely, < Lacy’s company was filled and ordered to join 

“Lieut. Lacy, I thank you for your kindness \ the regiment for which it was recruited. The 
to me, and am ashamed of the manner in which \ last, evening of his stay, he walked slowly down 
I received it. Wiil you forgive me?” \ the street toward Mrs. Adams’ to say good-by, 

“You owe me neither thanks nor apology, l and, reaching it, entered the open door without 
Miss Horton,” he replied, taking the hand she > ceremony, as he had been accustomed to do of 
offered. “Will you forgive me for the way ins late. 

which I spoke of you on the morning of the pic- \ He found Mrs. Adams and Annie in tears, 
1 nic. Believe me, I have regretied the words I $ and Charley looking as if he would follow suit, 
used ever since uttering them.” % Isabel was gone, they told him. She had 

“I deserved it,” she answered. “The first J started for home an hour before, upon receiving 
time I met you I allowed a mere trifle to preju- \ o telegraph informing her of the sickness of her 
dice me against you, and treated you so ungra- s father. She had left a “good-by, with her best 
ciously from that time, that I do not wonder at 5 wishes,” for Lieut. Lacy, and—that was all. He 
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felt, as lie walked home that night, as if the past / her at home this time, sitting alone in the sum- 
month had been a dream, and he had just awak- s mer twilight. 

eued to the realities of life. Stern realities he ; She had “thought it too hot for lights,” she 
found them, when he joined his regiment justi said, “but would ring for them now, if he liked. ’ 
in time for the battle of Bull Hun. i He answered that he, too, “preferred the 

A year of camp life went by—a year of stern \ twilight.” Then came a pause, 
duties faithfully fulfilled, and Lieut. Lacy found l She was leaning back in a large crimson chair, 
himself upon his way home to spend a fort- > and he fancied that the cheek resting against 
night’s furlough. He had discovered, in that \ its cushions looked white as her dress, but could 
long year of absence, that Isabel Horton was > not be sure that it was not the effect of the un- 
the one woman of the world for him, and had j certain light. 

made up his mind to tell her so before returning ; He broke the silence by telling her that this 

to the army, and ask her to be his wife. He j was his farewell call. 

knew little of what had happened to her since i> “When do you go?” sho asked. 

they had parted, beyond the fact that her father £ “To-morrow.” 

had purchased, and recently taken possession Then came another pauuse, so long that in 
of, a beautiful place in Perryville. One letter \ desperation Lieut. Lacy seated himself at the 
from Charley Adjanis had casually mentioned | piano and began to play chords. Still Isabel 
her in this way: <: was silent, with her face turned toward the win- 

“Cousin Isabel lias ‘Sanitary Commission’ on J dow, and as he watched her, and thoughts swept, 
the brain—runs the sewing-machine, making > over him of the possibility that this was their 
soldiers’ shirts all day, and knits socks all night, s last meeting on earth—of the uncertain future 
How these girls do go into a thing! This may > which lay before him, and of the close proximity 
not be very interesting to you, but I put it in \ in which he might even then be standing to cter- 
l’or lack of more exciting news.” '< nity’s awful portals—the aimless chords took 

Little did Charley suspect how interesting this $ shape and purpose, and, with his whole heart 
item was to his correspondent, and how happy > in his deep, rich voice, he poured forth the 
it made Robert Lacy to think that Isabel, in her s magnificent “Battle Prayer.” 
peaceful home, was working for the cause for Isabel had never heard it before, and wholly 
which he was fighting. He was, sometimes, >, unprepared for its effect, as he commenced sing- 
terapted to write to her, but did not, knowing $ ing, changed her seat by the window for one 
that he could not do so without mentioning the $ nearer the piano. As he went on, however, her 
subject so near his heart, and not wishing to do j proud head began to droop, and bowed lower 
that otherwise than face to face with her. ? and lower until it rested upon the arm of her 

When he stood face to face with her, however, J chair. His back was toward her, but, in the 
it was not so easy to mention as he had ex- $ hush which followed tho last note, he caught a 
pected. Her reception of him was sufficiently i faint sob, and turned. “Missllorton!—Isabel!” 
cordial, but there was an indefinable something J he said. No answer. 

about her manner, a shade of her old unap- J Taken by surprise, the well defended fortress 
proachablencss, which said, (or he fancied it,) ^ of Isabel’s proud self-control had been carried 
“Thus far, no further shnlt thou go;” and, as $ crc she was aware, and hor humiliation was 
his leave drew toward its close, the conviction ; complete. 

that she understood his feelings, and wished to \ Taking courage, Robert Lacy asked the ques- 
prevent his declaring them, forced itself upon \ tion which had been so long awaiting an oppor- 
bis mind. s tunity. How it was answered may be inferred 

So time’s swift, wing brought him to the last s from the fact that, when be returned to the 
evening of his furlough, and again he sought i; army, after his next furlough, Isabel Lacy was 
Isabel Horton to bid her good-by. He found v left behind him in the place of Isabel Horton. 


ALL, ALL ALONE. 


BY ALICE 

J’m alone! I'm alone! and In all these aid hours, ^ 

I have nothing on earth lint the beautiful flower*— ^ 
The beautiful, beautiful, beautiful flowers; '< 

I have nothing on earth but the beautiful flowwv 


I) E W E K S . 

My brothers and sisters have gone one by ono; 

My father and mother, and I'm all alone: 

All alone, all alone, in the sail Summer hours; 

I Uavo nothing on earth but the beautiful flowora. 
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BY FRANK LKE BENEDICT 


CHAPTER I. 

The loveliest old country-scat imaginable on 
the banks of Lake George; the most charming 
hostess that real life, or, better yet, a novel, 
ever furnished; a gay, well-assorted party, and 
troops of eligible men constantly riding or driv¬ 
ing over from the hotels—could a more agree¬ 
able basis for a delightful summer be conceived, 
even by a pretty girl’s fancy ? 

Yet Alice Peyton, instead of being occupied, 
as she ought to have been, in arraying herself 
for the hop, to which the whole party were 
going that night, sat curled up on a low seat 
by the window, looking out across the moonlit 
water with a face so absent and wistful that it 
really did not seem like Alice’s own. 

The festive dress spread its diaphanous blue 
width out on the bed quite disregarded, and the 
moments were slipping so rapidly away that it 
needed loveliness as fresh and youthful as hers 
was, with the bloom of a first season on it, to 
bear the haste with which she would be obliged 
to don her clouds of tulle, and all the delightful 
odds and ends which work so much more bewil¬ 
derment to masculine fancy than the dress itself. 

She had looked forward with such eager anti¬ 
cipation to this visit—it had all been so bright 
and pleasant up to the last week; and then that 
little misunderstanding with him mu9t needs 
arise, and in the beginning of it that flashing¬ 
eyed widow made her appearance, and now- 

Well, words arc weakness in such cases! The 
world was just an arid desert, and Alice as 
learned in suffering as a week’s experience, un¬ 
limited doses of Owen Meredith, and a persist¬ 
ent neglect of wholesome food could well make 
her. 

“Him,” of course, refers to Claude Stanley. 
Alice had been so glad he owned such a sweet, 
poetical name, and so am I, too, having of late 
been so often reproached, by letter and word 
of mouth, for the common cognomens of my 
heroes, that it is a great comfort to have stum¬ 
bled on one with a baptismal appellation so 
entirely unexceptionable. 

Alice was thinking that, perhaps, she had 
better go home and let it all go—not very defi¬ 
nite, perhaps, what the “it” was to be dropped 
from her hold; but Alice’s mind was not in a 


\ state just then for her thoughts to be put in a 
^ logical shape. 

“It” meant love and dreams, and her summer 
jj joy, and, most of all, Claude Stanley; and when 

> she reached that name, Alice dropped her head 
^ on the window-seat and gave one great choking 
j sob, forewarner of the tempest of tears that was 
ij so near. 

< “I won’t cry!” sobbed Alice, shutting her 
I; white teeth so hard together that the sound was 

< like the click of a pistol, and made her start ner- 
5 vously. “I won’t go to the ball with red eyes, 
£ and nobody shall think there is anything the 
jj matter. I won't be pitied!” 

i> Alice sprang up aud overturned the stool in 
i; her energy; but in spite of all her efforts to be 
v| self-contained and dignified, she looked such a 
5j picture of distress, so pretty and graceful, and 
ij loveable withal, that it was quite evident she 
s was one of those creatures meant to be loved, 
s and caressed, and cherished, 
i* It would be a great pity if her mind must be 
<; fully developed through suffering, for with a 
£ nature like hers, love and peace would havo 
jj answered perfectly well, and have left her a 
s blithe little fairy, with a deal of womanly 
s strength at the bottom, 
ij “Alice! Alice!” 

The girls were calling her, and knocking on 
the door—and there she was, not half dressed. 

$ “I’ll be down stairs in a moment,” she rc- 

> plied, making a movement of very indefinite 
s length, in her own mind, by way of satisfying 
J'her conscience. 

< “Well, open the door and let us in!” called 
ij Jenny Snowe—and the others did more execu- 
$ tion on the panel. 

<; “No, I shan’t,” said Alice, “you’ll only hin- 
$ der me;” and goodness knows this time she. 
5 spoke truthfully. 

jj So they called her all sorts of deliciously 
ij dreadful names—for Alice was a great favorite 
\ —and waltzed away down the hall, 
jj But though just then she felt herself a hun- 
:j dred ^ears older than her companions, and in- 
>* dined to wonder at their spirits and frivolity, 

< the interruption had the effect of thoroughly 

> rousing Alice, and causing her to make all 
t speed with the important matter in hand 

257 
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She was down stairs at last and in the draw- ; “you don’t take that mad creature's speeches 
ing-room, where Mrs. Le Fort and a portion of J in earnest?” 

her guests were gathered. 5 “It depends on what they are,’’ retorted 

“Well!” exclaimed Jenny Snowe, the plainest > Alice, 
and best natured girl in the world, “if I could ^ “One is that I find you charming!” cried 
look like you by taking time, I’d spend a week s Mrs. Crosland. making one of her impetuous 
over my toilet.” s movements, as if she would have embraced 

And all the gentlemen admired her, and dear $ Alice then and there, 
old Mrs. Le Fort kissed her forehead, and Alice ^ “Take care!” said Alice, shrinking back, 
might gradually have been induced to take jj “you'll tumble your flounces—it would be 
softer views of human life, only just then in $ paying dear for your affection.” 
sailed the widow, perfectly gorgeous in some < They all thought it sport, and laughed; but 
wonderful golden-hued dress, with her eyes a ^ the widow said to herself, 

great deal brighter than all the diamonds ini; “How that pretty creature does hate me! I 
her black hair. ^ wonder what for?” 

“Am I late?” she cried. ? But there was no time to ponder the ques- 

“ Just in time for once,” returned Mrs. Le | tion, for the rest of the gentlemen rushed in 
Fort; “the carriages are coming round.” s to announce the carriages. 

“For once! Oh, you wicked woman!” s They were soon settled—not packed, the dear 

And Mrs. Lc Fort laughed, and told her she \ hostess had too much sense for that—in the 
was dreadfully spoiled, for nobody could help s vehicles, and away they drove, 
yielding to the fascination of the creature’s $ Charley Lynn was charioteer to the widow— 
manner, though she was the greatest coquette $ the two having taken possession of a little open 
in Christendom, and as anxious for the admira- s trap; and as Mrs. Crosland got the reins in her 
tion of her own sex as that of the other. s own hands before the end of the first mile, it was 

Even Alice was softened into a genuine won- $ not surprising that they were soon out of sight 
der at her beauty; but Mrs. Crosland spoiled all s of the rest of the party—the widow’s driving 
that by saying, s being after the fashion of Jehu. 

“Where are the others? What has become of I; The ball-room was a pretty and brilliant 
Mr. Stanley?” jj scene when Mrs. Le Fort’s troop entered it; 

“You made such a to do because the croquet ij but the first sound Alice heard was a heavenly 
things had not come,” said Mrs. Le Fort, “that t; waltz, beloved-iby herself and Claude during 
he went over early to seo if they had not been the past winter; and the first sight which met 
left at the express-office in the village.” i; her eyes was the aforesaid Claude spinning 

“He is a duck!” cried the widow. “I’ll beat £ round, like airy nothing, with Mrs. Crosland in 
him beautifully playing, by way of thanks.” \ his arms; and her yellow draperies looking like 
“You promised him all the redowas if he $ an expensive balloon in which they had both 
would go,” said one of the men. s just begun to ascend. 

“Did I?” she asked, carelessly. “Well, now $ Alice had admirers enough about her in all 
I promise as many of them to you as you can * conscience. The evening passed as gayly as 
quarrel him out of.” s possible; and Claude helped her on to the cul- 

“ You bad creature!” Mrs. Le Fort exclaimed. $ minating point of her wretchedness by care- 
But she laughed, and so did the others, though $ lessly asking her to go through a quadrille with 
it is quite possible the young ladies did not s him. 

laugh very willingly. $ But she hated quadrilles, she said, and turned 

As for Alice's feelings, she could only have ^ to listen to what one of the dandies was saying; 
given vent to them by biting the widow till she 5 and Claude went off to flirt with the widow, and 
squeaked. The impulse was not lady-like, but s Alice did penance by walking the quadrille with 
it was in her mind, and not at all unnatural. ^ an old Senator, who danced energetically after 
“Oh! Miss Peyton! what a charming dress!” £ the fashion of the ancients, cutting capers that 
exclaimed the widow. “It’s a shame for any- ^ must have twisted his venerable limbs exceed- 
body to look so pretty always. But do let me ^ ingly, arid setting his senatorial foot right 
keep near you, because we make such admir- $ through one of Alice s flounces, 
able foils for each other.” | People were beginning to talk about the 

“I am not so devoted to artistic effect,” said ^ flirtation between Claude and the widow; it had 
Alice, and tried to speak pleasantly. $ reached proportions sufficient to deserve that 

“My dear child!” exclaimed Mrs. Le Fort, i name suggestive of so many sweet and bitter 
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things—and to-night Alice heard so much said < swered Charley, incoherently—and they Trent; 
that she was quite dizzy and disgusted. | and it’s my belief he took that opportunity to 

•* l do believe she likes him,” Jenny Snowe said. ^ do what had been in his heart for months—that 
“Nonsense!” returned Charley Lynn, “she j: is, “to pop;” and if you don't like slang, why 
is born, bred, and educated a coquette—and $ imagine that I said, “lay his heart at her feet,” 
that’s all about it.” j and be blessed to you. 

‘•Well, he is bewitched by her,” added some- s Alice and Claude Stanley had met the winter 
body else. $ before, in Havana; and almost all the brief 

“I can’t tell,” replied the sapient Charley ;$ romance of their past had been woven there, 
“for some time Claude has been like a fellow s So it happened that none of their friends were 
who had a—a—, what-you-call-it, on his mind.” j aware of their story, for neither of them be- 
“What do you call it?” asked Jenny. s longed to the spontaneous order of humanity, 

“A withered incubus!” quoted Charley, \ who never can have any sort of secret without 
triumphantly. “Don’t try to make game of $ rushing off to share it with their nearest friends, 
me.” s Alice had gone out of town soon after her rc- 

“And don’t talk slang to me,” returned '< turn. During the pleasant month of May Claude 
Jenny; “it’s so horrid fast.” $ had made a week’s visit at her guardian’s rcsi- 

Then they all screamed at her having been «j dence; and there it was that their little romance 
guilty of the very error she had reproved *• grew more serious, and Claude told her that he 
him for. $ loved her. 

“ One really can’t help it,” said Jenny, dole-s Nobody knew of it, not even old Mrs. Le 
fully. “A pretty girl needn’t mind; anything s Fort; for her solitary life—that is, solitary in 
sounds well in her mouth—but we plain wretches 5 the sense of lacking near family ties—had in- 
ought to be careful.” s creased Alice’s natural reticence; and she had 

She looked so animated and stylish that s a great horror of exhibiting herself as one of 
Charley Lynn thought, for the hundredth time, ? the twin animals in an engagement—a feeling 
she was worth all the pretty women put together J which Claude thoroughly shared as a sensible 
whom he knew. | man would. 

“It’s the age of slang,” said he, philoso- 5 Yet, perhaps, out of that very secrecy had 
phically. > grown their trouble. Had their engagement 

“And we have become aged in its wicked-ij been known to their friends, each would 
ness,” said Alice, just because she felt it her I; have been cautious to do nothing that could 
duty to say something; but it passed for a pun l bring wondering or reproving eyes upon them; 
among the dandies—they not being well able to \ and that might have prevented their annoying 
give the definition of the diabolical word. 5; themselves in the thousand ways they had 

“But about Mr. Stanley's ‘withered in-s managed to do. 
cubus,’ ” said Jenny. $ So they met at Mrs. Le Fort’s. The old lady 

“I don’t remember,” returned Charley. I; was very fond of Claude, and had always made 
“Getting off the quotation made me forget s a pet of Alice. One would have thought, in a 
what it was to illustrate. Oh, yes! I meant ^ house where they were made perfectly at home, 
he seemed pulled down.” j: a pleasant party about them, and as much as 

“ Pulled dowiL?” interrupted Jenny. «j they pleased of each other’s society, they might 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon—slang again! $ have been in a perfect Eden of bliss. 

Well, out of sorts; arid when that dazzling en- £ But the trouble is, when, after much scarch- 
chantress—what a lovely phrase—appeared, he j! ing, wo find the entrance into our Eden, we 
just tumbled into her net from sheer reck- ^ never can rest until we have got up a tempest 

lessness.” 5 that leaves it an utter wreck—and Alice and 

Alice felt herself tremble—she could not stay 5 Claude had been no wiser than the rest of us 
there and listen. \ are wont to be, under similar circumstances. 

“Is that a gallop they are beginning to play?” ^ Claude was young yet—only twenty-five— 
she asked Harry Ward. jj impetuous, capricious, and a good deal spoiled, 

Upon the hint he whirled her away, and sho S as was natural enough should happen to a man 
was soon too much out of breath to be actively ^ who was handsome, clever, and rich. Alice— 
miserable. \ well, Alice was the sweetest girl in the world; 

“How she does love to dance,” Jenny said, J: and really had brains, too; but she was fanciful 

watching her with adftiring eyes. >5 and exacting; and each of them did all sorts of 

“Let’s go walk on the piazza instead,” an- £ things which lookdd very wrong when practiced 
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by the other; anti so private pouting and fault- \ 
finding, and those wreckers of peace and frec-^ 
dom—explanations, began to be more and more J 
frequent. J 

It never occurred to Alice that it looked like \ 
flirting to have Harry Ward bending over her v 
while she sang, and looking down into her face J 
with all the devotion his eyes could express; ; 
but she could see clearly that it was not right s 
of Claude to be so attentive to some other girl— J 
and then they both grew angry, and did all sorts $ 
of provoking things. s 

It went on from bad to worse. It is difficult \ 
to put in language the minute things—a look, 5 
a word—which go to make up a black storm of; 
trouble. If it is truo that happiness is com- 
posed of trifles, I am sure it is much truer ofi 
suffering. One little breeze after another swept s 
on to j-oin in the grand tornado which so often > 
desolates every fresh and youthful thing in our ? 
hearts. '< 

Never mind the details. They quarreled at > 
last, horribly—a quarrel such as I do not like $ 
to think of between two young, excitable na- s 
turts; but it came. I 

Claude was going to rush away from the i 
place at once, trusting to Mrs. Le Fort’s good- ? 
nature to accept his excuses about unexpected i 
business, and the like; but a9 fate would have n 
it, he could not start immediately. ; 

Mrs. Le Fort met him in the hall when he i 
was actually rushing in to utter his white lie, s 
with tidings that her brother, his former guar- J 
dian, was coming out of his way to have a day 5 
or two with his ward. 

So he staid, and before the old gentleman J 
went away Mrs. Crosland appeared, possessed ; 
with numberless bewitching demons, and full \ 
of health and gaycty. ^ 

Claude was the handsomest, the most bril- j 

liant, the most eligible man; consequently the j 
widow cast the glamor of all her spells, and the \ 
magic of all her devils upon him without delay, j 
A week had gone, and Claude was there yet. i 
He wanted to punish Alice for all her errors, J 
her irritability, her sccrctivcncss, her whole list > 
of faults; and with that feeling lie had plunged j 
recklessly into the dazzling atmosphere of Mrs. ^ 
Cro3land’s presence. \ 

But in spite of his loving Alice, in spite of* 
everything, the widow was more than a match $ 
for him; yet his Continental life had given him 
good practice, too; and with the end of the | 
week he was deeper in than he could have > 
believed possible, and plunged along without 
giving himself time to think. J 

I really cannot tell you wjbat she meant to £ 


do with him. It is difficult to decide what any 
woman means, more especially a widow; and 
Jeannic Crosland was a sphynx, chiefly, I 
always believed, because she didn’t know what 
she meant herself. 

She was the most consummate flirt that ever 
lived. Indeed, she was'tiot to blame; she could 
no more help it than she could help breathing. 
She would have flirted with a shadow if there 
had been no substance at hand; she wanted 
udmiration, and sympathy, and appreciation, so 
she flirted as much with women as with men; 
and I honestly think that if it had not been for 
that latter habit her sex would have torn her 
eyes out. 

When Alice entered the breakfast-room, the 
morning after the ball, she found the whole 
party so engaged in discussing the new subject 
of interest, that they had forgotten the festivi¬ 
ties as completely as though they had not been 
up till near daylight, dancing numberless miles 
during the midnight hours. 

With her usual thoughtfulness for young 
people, and her desire to afford her guests 
every amusement possible, Mrs. Le Fort had 
caused a Croquet-ground to be laid out accord¬ 
ing to the most scientific rules. It had been 
ready for use before the arrival of the present 
party; but owing to some error, such as will'dis- 
turb the plans of the wealthiest and the wisest, 
the necessary implements had been miscarried, 
and then mislaid in different express-offices, 
until Mr. Claude Stanley fished them out at the 
command of Mrs. Crosland. 

He had been out before breakfast to see that 
the hoops were properly set up, and had been 
the head and front of the whole affair, partly 
from his knowledge of the game, and partly 
because he was one of those men who always 
are first in whatever may be going on. 

He and the widow were holding an animated 
conversation, and Alice looked at them both 
with more bitter feelings than ever. 

When she was appealed to, she declined show¬ 
ing the slightest interest in the game, and looked 
so bored and indolent- that Claude, although he 
pretended not to notice, put his chin up higher, 
and began to talk more diligently to the widow. 

But Alice was well occupied; the gentlemen 
were, several of them, hovering about her, and 
the party was increased by a knot of officers 
who had ridden over to breakfast, so that if she 
was not amused, she pretended to be with all 
her might—and in this world that usually an¬ 
swers very well. 

They were all starting for the Croquet-ground 
at last; aud I suppose no young lady in a be- 
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witching morning drc9S over walked pleasure-:; “Some people never can learn,” Claude put 
ward with a more rebellious, aching heart than J in crossly; “and if one is awkward, it’s a dread- 
little Alice did, hiding it all with the stoicism \ ful exhibition ” 

of a Pawnee chieftainess. i; Alice would have tried them, if she had known 

The ground had been laid out on the east side s that she would have fallen dead the instant she 
of the immense lawn, with the green-houses and > took the mallet in her hand, 
flower-garden beyond it, and the shrubberies at J She gave Harry Ward a smile which made 
one end, so that it looked as pretty as possible! \ Claude’s arm tingle with a desire to hit straight 
with its long sweep of smoothly-shaven turf. < out from the shoulder; and listened to the nb- 
Whatever Mrs. Le Fort did was well done. } surd speeches of those popinjays, the military, 
A party was made up at once, and such as j (I am quoting Claude again,) with a grace that 
could not play looked on, among whom was j probably made each one think her ready to 
Alice, who stood watching the widow’s admir- J drop into his arms for life if he only opened 
able performance with a face as smiling as if 5 them. 

she really enjoyed her triumph. > So they arranged sides for a new game, and 

Mrs. Crosland and Claude were decidedly the $ it came Alice’s turn to make her first essay, 
best players, making their strokes with such J: Claude and Mrs. Crosland were standing near 
vigor and grace it was very pleasant to watch s her, and she had been listening to the gay badi- 
tbem, unless one chanced to have little private $ nage passing between them, much more than to 
reasons for disliking the exhibition, such as s poor Harry Ward’s explanations given con 
beset poor Alice. The widow wore a bewitch- ;» amour , for the foolish young moth had singed 
ing croquet dress, too, which was looped up J his wings dreadfully in the light of Alice's eyes, 
over the skirt; and as Alice stood watching j: “But you are a true woman,” Claude was 

Claude and her, she could not but confess that \ saying, in a lower and more earnest tone, “you 

Mrs. Crosland was both young and pretty. The / are not a child, nor a pretty doll-” 

widow was tired at last, or said she was. ^ “Now, Miss Peyton!” 

“Not another game this morning,” she per- s Alice grasped her mallet and lost the rest of 

sisted. “I relinquish my place to nnybody who > the speech; but she had heard quite enough to 
choscs to take it.” £ make her hands tremble so that the Malacca 

Harry Ward insisted on Alice essaying her \ stick nearly fell from them, 
skill. t ^ She hit the ball venomously, and with the 

“Excuse me,” she said, “I don’t know any- «; natural depravity as common among inanimate 
thing about the game; I never even saw it j objects as human. It spun away, not through 
played before.” Another reason there was— $ the first hoop, but away to the edge of the 
but of this she said nothing—she had no croquet i ground. Nor was there even grace in Alice’s 
dress. , J performance to atone for her ill-luck; she had 

“But it’s so easy.” $ exerted so much force that she would inevitably 

“That I doubt, too. I am sure I never could s have gone down on her pretty face if Harry 
make those obstinate balls go through the jS Ward had not caught her. 
hoops.” $ Alice had sense enough to be the first to laugh 

Of course, she was surrounded at ence, and J at her own awkwardness. Indeed, she was not 
the men plead and insisted; while Claude looked i petty enough to have minded the merriment at 
on, and bit the ends of his moustache till he \ all, if Mrs. Crosland’s laugh had not met her 
threatened entire demolition to that hirsute de- '< ear, and Claude saying philosophically, 
coration, whose silky blonde length he gene- s “Croquet requires a peculiar temperament, I 

rally cherished with such care. j tell you. No hasty, ill-regulated person-” 

“Oh! you must learn, Miss Peyton!” cried j; Down went Alice’s mallet. 

Mrs. Crosland. “It’s the best exercise in the J “I am satisfied,” said she. “Come here, Miss 
world, and a pretty woman looks prettier than \ Folsom, and take my place.” 
ai any other time.” ^ Nothing could stop her now, and Harry was 

Alice gave her one of those looks which say > forced to endure having Miss Folsom put under 
so much more plainly than words can, $ his charge, and Alice made her way toward the 

“Creature, don’t presume!” s path. 

The widow pretended not to see it; but she $ “You ought to have persevered,” said the 
did, and she would have been more than human :■ widow, coming toward her, no longer angry 
if it had not caused her blood to go up to boil-since Alice just atoned for that impertinent 
ing heat at once. . ij look. 
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“What did you say I ought to have done?”} Mrs. Crosland sauntering through the shrub- 
asked Alice, freezingly. $ beries, engaged in a conversation so earnest 

“Persevered; the game is very easy—one i that they did not perceive her, though coming 
learns it without any trouble.” \ her way. 

“Unfortunately, I have not Mrs. Crosland’s < She hurried toward the house, and never 
genius,” said Alice, sweetly; “her art in any j stopped till she was safe in her own room, with 
game she undertakes is beyond all praise.” > the door locked against the outer world; nor 
A very open and unwise declaration of war! \ did she make her appearance in the lower rc- 
The widow was too acute not to know there was j gions until late, accounting for her long absence 
a strong motive for Alice’s dislike—it flashed $ by that most frequent of white lies, a liead- 
upon her at once. < ache. 

“Why what that Miss Folsom said was true,” \ She flirted desperately all the evening. There 
she thought. “She liked Master Claude—and } was a crowd over from the hotels, and she was 
she vent ures to be impertinent. Oh! dear me, { so brilliant and gay that she •seemed to have 
Miss Alice Peyton!” ^ taken up Mrs. Crosland’s line of business. 

She smiled with seraphic sweetness. $ Rude to the widow she was twice—an unlady - 

“What exquisite trimming that is on your like ebullition very uncommon with her; and 
dress,” said she. “Oh, Mr. Stanley!” j the widow began to wonder if she should be 

He was at her side in an instant. } obliged to hate her. 

“You know what you promised to tell me? ^ Attached to a bracelet that Alice wore was a 
Come and walk—I am tired of this. You shall < bunch of charms Claude had given her, and 
tell me the whole story—I grant you absolution £ which she had put on without noticing what it 
in advance.” was. Unlike the young women in novels, who, 

Claude knew no more what she meant than > if they had not seen, would have felt the little 
the man in the moon; but he carried his wits ^ ornaments burning into their wrists, 
in the right place, and made a fitting answer. 5 She saw it in the evening—Claude was look- 
Alicc knew, though—the widow’s warning shot 1 ing at it. If he should think she had put it on 
had taken effect; she saw it in the girl’s face. } to remind him of the past; to hint that she was 
Mrs. Crosland moved away, leaning on \ sorry for her share in their misunderstanding 
Claude’s arm; and Alice sat down on a bench \ and trouble, and ready to be reconciled! 
till she got the better of an odd dizziness which \ She had held out her hand to be kissed by 
turned the Croquet-ground upside down, and \ one of the officers who was taking a final leave, 
made the players seem flying off at right angles. \ being ordered away on the morrow. 

Some of the men were talking to her. She $ “Ah,” said he, sentimentally, “you might 

was only conscious of one thing—if she could | give me a souvenir as a gleam of light in my 
not get away she should certainly do something \ banishment.” 

utterly absurd. j -You had better get him a lucifer-match, 

She despatched them on errands in different \ Miss Peyton,” said the widow, “if he wants 
directions; the Croquet-players were too busy j something to give a light.” 
to notice, and she started for the house. j Alice knew the man was a fool, but she did 

She sat down in the shrubbery to think. < not choose her fools to be laughed at by that 
Was Claude going to tell the history of their i- odious creature, 
engagement? Was he so utterly mean and ^ “You know better about the connection be- 
base? Had he become so fascinated with this £ tween the two words than I possibly can,” said 
new idol that the old dream could be served up { she. “But what will you have, Capt. Grantley ?” 
to amuse her? i The bracelet shook on her arm, and the little 

She could have killed him and herself, and ^ bunch of charms twinkled like fairy music, 
trampled the widow’s life out! She had been $ “One of these,” said he, touching them; “that 
religiously reared, and it never had occurred ji dragon’s head.” 

to her that the wickedness at which she shud -1 Claude made a step forward. 8he saw him, 
dered in books could lie undeveloped in her own \ and she saw in his face, too, a stern resolution, 
heart; and when the storm passed enough for ^ which menaced danger to the gallant captain or 
her to be able to reflect, she was absolutely ^ himself, if she did carry her insanity to the ex- 
frightened at the mad passion which had so } treme of bestowing the ornament, 
distorted her soul. £ “It is too utterly worthless,” said she, care- 

She had a little cry all by herself, and felt 5 lessly. “I hate the things, and put the bracelet 
slightly relieved; looked up and 6aw Claude and | on by accident. Think of something else.” 
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But she managed to get away without be¬ 
stowing any souvenir at all. She was out on 
the verandah when somebody came up quickly. 
It was Claude—they had not spoken for days 
beyond the ordinary courtesies incumbent on 
people doomed to meet every half-hour. 

“You have insulted and outraged me suffi¬ 
ciently,” said he; “may I ask you for those 
charms V* 

“I suppose they have a money value,” said 


she, unclasping them from the bracelet; “it 
was thoughtless of me not to remember that.” 

“You can remember to do everything that is 
wicked and cruel,” he said. 

“I don’t know you, sir!” she exclaimed. 
“How dare you insult me because you happen 
to be in the same house?” 

She fluug the charms out into a laurel thicket 
with all her strength, and swept into the hall. 
(to ue continued.) 


THE WANDERER. 

BY MAUI A L. HOPKINS. 


We two have parted, and the dead to mo 
Arc not more surely dead, than I to thee; 

And so, despairingly, thy pictured face 
I put far from me, with its pleading grace, 

And on the tiniest of thy souvenirs, 

Have wept most sorrowful and bitter tears; 

And now, with heart numb with the buried pain, 
Turn with veiled brow unto the world again. 

We two are parted, and my broken heart, 

Folded and veiled, must henceforth bear its part, 
A mocker and a masker at the best. 

And when tbo cold and Wintry earth is blest 
With the sweot breath of violets, and the sky 
Glows with new beauty to thy poet eye, 

My loss will be eternal—for I know 
That o’er tbe pathless ocean thou dost go. 

Go, poet one! where earth is most sublime! 
Where perished glories mark the flight of time; 
Drink in with poet soul the minstrelsy 
And loveliness of bluo-skyed Italy; 

Liuger in Greece—“now living Greece no more;” 
Worship tbo glories of her classic shoro. 

Perhaps thoeo haunted lands will bring to thee 
New hopes, new dreams—forgetfulness of me! 


But in the dearest of my happy dreams, 

Near thee, lost one, I’ll wander by the streams; 

The mouldering monuments of Palestine; 

0*cr the Judean mountains, and the green 
Plains bordering tho quiet sea, 

And palm groves of prophetic Galilee; 

And by thy side, in many a dream I'll stand, 
Beneath the blue sky of the Holy Land! 

Will you forget me? I will be with thee 
In all those lands beyond the solemn sea— 

The lands of which we’ve talked, and tliouhnst made 
Word pictures for me, Mt with light and shade, 

Thy poet lips called up from memory. 

And tinted with thy words sweet imagery. 

Yes! lost and wand’ring one! I’ll bo with thee, 

In all those lands beyond the solemn sea. 

Often you will remember, when the glow 
Of sunset tints some Alpine mountain's snow, 

Some little flower, some distant chiming bell; 

The shape, or tint, of some quaint, curious shell, 
Will call to mind my name, and bring to thee 
Some whispered tone of my sad fate and me; 

And then in spirit I will be with thee. 

Oh! wanderer o’er the deep and stormy sea 1 
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THERE NEVER WAS AN EARTHLY DREAM. 


BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 


Thebe never was an earthly dream < 

Of beauty and delight, \ 

That mingled not too soon with clouds, < 

As sunrays with the night ? ? 

That faded not from that fond heart s 

Where once it loved to stay, i 

And left that heart more desolate \ 

For having felt its sway. $ 

There never was a glad, bright eye ^ 

But it was dimmed with tears, < 

Caused by such griefs as ever dull ) 

The sunshine of our years; ^ 

We look upon the sweetest flower, £ 

*Tis withered soon and gone; > 

We gase upon a star to find 5 

But darkness where it shone. ' 


There never was a noble heart— 

A mind of worth and power— 

That hod not, in this changing world, 
Pain, misery for its dower. 

Tbe laurel on the brow hath hid 
From many a careless eye, 

The .secret of tho soul within— 

Its blight and agony. 

There never was—there cannot be— 

On earth, a precious spring, 

Whose waters to tlic fevered lip 
Unfailing we may bring. 

All changeth on this troubled shore, 

Or fadeth from tbe sight; 

Ob! for that world where joy and peace 
Reigns as eternal light 1 
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MR. STILLING WOOD’S PROCEEDING. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L-’s DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. * 

“Be careful and not get into the snow, girls,” s 

said Miss H-, as her niece Dora and I 

started out to go to morning service in town. \ 
“Don’t let the wind take your veil off your ^ 
trimmings, Molly; don’t get cold.” ^ 

But we were already wading; for, although \ 
the walks had been cleared that morning, it had i; 
done little good, since the snow was falling so s 
densely, that we could scarcely see the corner $ 
of the square where the City Point car, the car 5 
we wanted, was waiting. The chickadees, also, ^ 
were out in the storm; the sight of their lively > 
enjoyment animated us, and would have done 5 
so in far more difficult straits. s 

The car filled gradually with church-goers J 
like ourselves. Several were obliged to stand $ 
in the middle of the car; and among these I at J 
length became conscious of a tall, brown-coated 5 
gentleman, standing, not supporting his equi- i 
poise by a strap, as the rest did, but with in- > 
terlocked fingers standing evenly before me. I \ 
don’t know why I retained my consciousness of j 
his being there as something agreeable to me; ^ 
or why I looked, by-and-by, up into his face, ^ 
unless it was seeing with what easy firmness he \ 
stood, let whatever bustle, and flutter, and $ 
crinoline there would go by him. Having once \ 
met his mild eyes fixed unwaveringly, but as if J 
without active consciousness, upon mine, I don’t $ 
know why I raised mine the second time, (when > 
some silk flounces came in, discommoding every- < 
body but him and me, whom his poised frame ij 
protected,) unless his quiet demeanor so at- < 
traded me that I could not naturally do other- < 
wise. That time, I remember, he seemed con- \ 
scious of me, although in the mild way I thought \ 
belonged to whatever he felt, or was; and after \ 
that I looked at him no more, either by chance \ 
or choice, although I confess I would have been \ 
glad enough of one more sight of him, when I $ 
was coming out by him, thinking that, ah, me! !> 
that was the last of him; thinking also, with a s 
shade of pain, that I wished there were more j 
such strong, serene-looking men in the world, t; 
so that quivering, sensitive persons, like myself, s 
might see one such wherever they ventured, and s 
thereby have within them everywhere the rest- > 
ful sense of protection I felt that day. i 
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CHAPTER II. 

The next morning, just after Dora started 
through the still falling snow for the town, Miss 

II-came up stairs, saying, “You must come 

down, Molly.” 

My name is Malvina. A romantic young Miss, 
friend of my mother, who also at ray christening 
was young, gave me the name; for although my 
mother was not romantic, and would sooner, I 
presume, of her own accord, have had me named 
Mehitable, or even Priscilla, she could not re¬ 
fuse the entreaties of her friend, who at that 
time, as I have heard my mother say, was in a 
sea of troubles on account of her disastrous 
love-affairs. This was twenty-eight years ago, 
and before all the copies of the extant edition 
of “The Children of the Abbey” were quite 
worn out with the reading they got; and, of 
course, my mother’s friend had been solacing 
herself with the kindred trials of Amanda Mal¬ 
vina Fitzalan. We all despised the name. The 
nearest I ever came to signing it was after I 
had began to sftidy Latin, when in all my mis¬ 
chievous moods I wrote it Maluin. My friends 
all called me Vinia, except a few' of the most 

intimate, including my mother and Miss II-, 

who called me Molly. 

“A gentleman down stairs wants to sec you,” 

pursued Miss II-. “It’s somebody I never 

saw before—not that I remember; but I’ve 
heard about him from friends who have always 
known him, and I really suppose he is one of 
the best men we have. His name is James 
Stillingwood. He’s a merchant; an wholesale 
and retail merchant; does a very large, and, 
what is more, a very honorable business on 
Summer street. I’ve been there a great many 
times, and must have seen him, I suppose, but 
I haven’t the least recollection of him. He says 
he has come on a fool’s errand, and I should 
think he had. He’s after the lady in the purple 
bonnet and plush cloak that went from here in 
to church yesterday. (It seems that he, too, 
went to hear Mr. Manning, and that ho saw an 
acquaintance of his speak to Dora in coming 
out. This, it seems, is the way our gentleman 
found you out.) I bothered him a little. I told 
him that two went in from here yesterday, my 
niece and another lady, visiting me, and that 
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both bad on plush cloaks. He said he wanted 
the one that wore the purple bonnet, and that’s 
you, you know,” smiling; “so there is nothing 
else for you to do but to go down. I don’t knew 
what he wants; you must go down and see.” 

I went down, trembling and loth, knowing 
perfectly well whom I would see. 

“Here is the lady, sir,” Miss H-said, at 

the open parlor door; and then she passed on 
toward the dining-room, saying something about 
“seeing what Ellinor was up to.” 

He was standing at a table; and when be saw 
me the color rose even to his abundant gray and 
dark-brown hair; and yet, as he approached, he 
bowed with the easy air of a gentleman with an 
honest purpose at his heart, and smiled slightly. 

He must repeat to me, be began, what he had 
already said to my friend; that he had come on 
a fool’s errand, or, rather, he bad come in a 
fool’s manner to do a wise man’s errand; that 
if I thought so, and derided him, he wouldn’t 
complain of me, for it was no more than he was 
doing by himself; said that he was ashamed to 
begin, but would I allow him to without farther 
parley ? 

I bowed, my eyes fixed on his half downcast, 
half assured features. 

Would I graciously engage not to take him 
for a blockhead, and run away leaving his story 
half untold, his motive and feeling in this mat¬ 
ter half unexplained, he ingenuously urged ? I 
bowed again. 

Would I sit, and allow him to be seated? 

We were seated, therefore, he on one end of 
the long, old-fashioned sofa, I on the other. He 
seemed to find not a little difficulty at first in 
beginning, but at length he said, “I might, per¬ 
haps, have done this businoss better than I 
shall, (or, better, I don’t exactly mean, for truth 
without donbt is best,) if I had gone a round¬ 
about way, telling your friend and you that I 
am after a teacher for some school in which I 
hate an interest, or a president, or visitor, or 
something else, for some benevolent society in 
— which I hare an interest; or I might have found 

« some common friend of mine and Miss II- ’3 

to come out with me on setae plausible pretext 
or other. But that would not have suited me 
nt this time of my life; I would have despised 
the poor deception, and hated myself for using 
it—especially toward one with a face like yours. 
So here I am at your mercy. The lady with 
you yesterday,” he resumed, in graver tones, 
after a slight pause, “introduced you to my 
friend as Mies Horner. I know from this that 
you ire unmarried—but this is all I know. ^All I 
deserve to know, coming here in such a manner, 
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; on such an errand!” he added, his face kindling, 
s “But please tell me whether you are free? I 
i see; it isn’t easy for you to recognise the legi- 
s tim&cy of a proceeding unauthorized by any 
s heard-of precedent, or by one single law of oon- 
$ ventionalism. I see the difficulty; I don't know 
S as I shall ever forgive myself for placing you 
: under it; but be generous, I beseech you, and 
J tell me whether there is anybody who baa any 
; claims on you as his—as his betrothed?” 

, I answered No, without looking up from my 
s fingers. 

* Then there was a panse, broken at length by 
s his resuming in a voice not perfectly steady, I 
i thought, “I am well known to friends of Miss 

•> H-And there is another thing that I must 

\ say; I shouldn’t have come here on this errand, 

\ urgent as I felt other inducements to be, if I 

t hadn’t known Miss H-, and what any friend 

\ of hers visiting at her house is likely to be. 

S This is in my favor, I think, if anything can be 
' in such a proceeding. I am a merchant. My 
s business is prosperous, and has been for a long 
5 course of years. I have a house, with a good 
J many large rooms in it, ready for—for soihe 
l generous body, on Tremont street. It’s a plea- 
j sant house; that is, it is large enough, hand- 
J some enough, the locality is all right, and I 
) have the idea that it would be a pleasant house 
^ if I had the person I want there, to move about 
; in the rooms, to look at me when I come, and 
$ show a little gladnoss at seeing me. My mother 
\ is my housekeeper—has been for twenty years. 

■ She’s an admirable woman, ae several of Miss 

J H-’s friends know; but she’s getting along 

\ in years, as you will easily believe, seeing her 
^ son’s gray hairs. She needs retirement, and I— 
' I need somebody nearer my own age and feel- 
S ing—although it was not until yesterday that I 
J have known my need with dearness. I have 
s been knowing it better and better every hour 
5 since yesterday. I know it now a great deal 
< better than I did when I came to this house an 
\ hour ago—if yon will allow me to say it under 
5 such circumstances—forced upon you! I don’t 
^ forget this! 1 am ashamed to have approaohed 
> you with such a subject, in such a manner. 

* And yet, in one moment, I am not ashamed. It 
? is, as, under the circumstances, I wanted to do 
j it. I chose this direct path, in part because I am 
J accustomed to straight paths in all my affairs, 
\ and think best of them; in part, ns I confess, 

\ because I was afraid of losing you if I took the 
\ time to. go round. And new let me ask you if 
s you feel that you can get over my method, and 
s —and respect me and my—the propositions I 
I am desirous of making. You can’t tell yet; I 
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see. But I guess you will get over it,” his tones < 
brightening. 44 You will always think it a queer l 
proceeding—I, myself, always shall. I would S 
give a great deal to belieTe that, years to come, \ 
we—you and I—will laugh oyer it together, i 
iday I ask how long you will remain here?” > 
“The rest of the week.” \ 

“And to-day is Monday. This gives me a| 
chance to—at least to satisfy you that a part of \ 
my action is a little leBs eccentric. That is,” j 
hie tones again sinking, “if I may have the < 
satisfaction of hearing from you, that I am 5 
allowed to send my friend, Mr. Harvey, who is \ 

also Miss H-’s friend, out to speak with her. \ 

Will you allow me to do so?” \ 

“I—I don’t know; I can’t tell. I don\t know \ 
what I ought to do. But 1 think you had better | 
not send him. I think I can’t give my consent i 
to his coming.” Raising my eyes to his face, <; 
as I spoke, 1 saw that he looked mortified and £ 
pained. Now his face, his entire demeanor, '< 
pleased me. I liked the sound of his voice. It ^ 
would have been a hard thing, I own, for me to £ 
see him going, and to know that by my own act ) 
I'was forever debarred from seeing him, hearing \ 
him speak again. * I suppose he saw a little of 5 
what was passing in my mind; for, rising to 5 
stand before me, he renewed his entreaty, urg-i 
ing me to let him (Mr. Harvey, that is,) come, £ 
if it were only to convince me that he was not, S 
in all respects, unworthy to entertain the pre- J 
sumption that had brought him out there that % 
morning. However, beyond this, things might J 
terminate between us, would I not have the \ 
generosity to allow his friend a chance to—to j 
praise him a little ? • ^ 

I would send Miss H- down, I replied, ^ 

now blushing a little, a little ashamed now in j 
my turn. I think the man enjoyed seeing my j 
confusion. At any rate, his voice, when he \ 
spoke again, had undergone a change; I dis- ^ 
languished gentleness, I might say tenderness, i 
in it, I could not, after my ooncession, look \ 
up; moving toward the door, I said I would ask \ 
her to come. I heard him thank me, standing J 
in his place, and then gladly disappeared. i 
I was in a tumult. The .first thing I did after ' 

Miss H-had lefl the chamber, with her little $ 

thin curls quivering beside her composed faoe, s 
was to begin walking the floor, thinking of my l 
old father and mother in the far-off, lowly home; J 
and then the tears ran. No, I said, my life be- < 
longed to them. Whatever plenty, protection, ^ 
love, were offered to me, I would turn myself* 
away from all, and ge home to be with my $ 
parents in their deolining years. It was what J 


I would choose, before any other lot, I said; j 


but somehow I wept thinking of it, and thinking 
of the gentleman below. I could hear his voice— 
it sounded pleasant to me. I felt that it was a 
sound I would be glad to hear, daily all my life, 
if it were for me to have that enjoyment. But 
it was not. I belonged to the two old people, 
who that hour, quite likely, sat looking out often 
on the snowy expanse across which our country 
road lay, to see if I were not, by some especial 
good luck, ooming. As I sat thinking of that, 
and thinking how dear they and home were to 
me; bow I would never, never for riches, or any 
object leave them, I found my tears were silently 
running. But I wiped them; and while I was 
bathing my eyes, heard the parlor* door open 
into the hall; heard, the two voices settling 
something about “ this evening;” and then they 
were cordially bidding “Good-morning,” at the 
door. The door was shut; steps were crushing 

the ice on the walk; and then Miss H-came 

into the room, and commenced a quiet, search 
of my features. We neither of us spoke for 
some minutes. She busied herself at her upper 
drawer, putting away things; I stood beside a 
window, looking across the mist-covered bay. 


CHAPTER III. 

“Well, what do you think of our gentleman ?” 

asked Miss H-, at length, seating herself, and 

beckoning me to the cushicta at her side. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” answered I. “lam con¬ 
siderably bewildered.” 

“You are? I hardly see why you should be. 
The whole man has such dearness about him, I 
feel as if you, I, and everybody who has any¬ 
thing to do with him, might easily see what it 
is best to do. As you left it to me, (1 am glad 
you did so, you aren’t in the least-compromised 
now, you see, by the cobsenb I have given to 
his sending my friend, Mr. Harvey, out here 
this evening.) He is to come, but you aren’t 
to see him. That is, our gentleman isn’t to ex¬ 
pect you to see him. He isn’t to expect any¬ 
thing of you. I have told him some few things 
about your circumstances”—her looks searching 
mine for my approval. “I made things appear 
full more discouraging to him than they are. I 
told him that your parents are infirm and in 
very moderate circumstances; I spoke quite 
disoouragiugly, and meant to. I did it on pur¬ 
pose to try him. I told him T didn't think you'd 
consent to le*ve your parents; and it was the 
truth—I don’t. But I think I should feel it some¬ 
thing of a temptation if 1 were you. I told him 
I doubted if ho ever sees you again; but he 
wouldn’t give it up; at least not without sending 
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Mr. Harvey out. But he has promised mo on 
bis honor that he won’t consider me as pledged 
to his cause, on account of my consenting to sec 
Mr. Harvey; and I am quite sure ho won’t; he 
is too much a gentleman to do any such thing, 
lie isn’t to expect anything at alt from you—not 
one thing; I told him not to. 1 ' 

I thanked her for saying that to him; I re¬ 
joiced in it; it seemed to plant me securely on 
my feet again, and no temptation near. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I did not see Mr. Harvey; but the following 
is Miss H-’s account of what he said: 

“Why, our gentleman is the best prize in 
Boston!” began she, as soon as she had got her 
breath after coming up stairs. “He’s old Dr. 

Stillingwood’s son, of M-; all the son, all the 

child he ever had. lie, this gentleman of ours, 
began t<f prepare for medicine, went through 
college, and read awhile with his father; but 
didn’t like it, it seems; for we hear of him next 
as the partner of his mother’s brother, Abel 
Cushman, a man my father knew and valued. 

He had a fine place out in D-, where he went 

summers with a sister of his that died, I remem¬ 
ber. He used to come often to hear my father 
preach. My father was well acquainted with 
him, I remember that; but I somehow don’t re¬ 
member the nephew, though he says he used to 
be out there occasionally Sundays, and go to 
our church. Well, when the uncle died, he left 
his business and all his property to this nephew. 
(The sister, all the sister he ever had, was dead, 
as I told you; and he was never married.) He 
was wealthy—our gentleman’s father wasn’t, 
not very; he did too much for the poor, I re¬ 
member hearing people say. Well, our gentle¬ 
man has prospered. He’s done a great deal for 
the poor, Mr. Harvey says, but has done a great 
deal for himself, too, as was right, I suppose. 
Now, what have you to say, anything?” 

I told her I would have been terrified with 
such an array of perfections, if it had happened 
that he or they were to be anything to me. But, 
as it was, I had nothing to say to them. 

“No, I see you haven’t. I haven’t got through 
yet, however. He charged Mr. Harvey to tell 
ns * this one true thing,’ as he called it; that ho 
is completely beset with faults. He says he is 
in danger of being done with doing anything for 
the poor, or with doing good anyway, unless he 
has somebody (unless he has you, he don’t want 
anybody else, it seems,) to help brighten him 
op. He says he is often frightened about him¬ 
self, when he sees what danger there is of his 


^ growing cold, dull, and even morose. Mr. Har- 
l vey says that, at any rate, he always has been, 

5 and is now, one of the pleasantest fellows in the 
* world; but he says he really hopes he will get' 
$ him a wife now, for the first time in his life he 
t; has started for one. Mr. Harvey says our gen- 
} tleman thinks a wife like yourself will be a 
s great help to him, not only in happiness, but 
^ in goodness; and he trusts he can do his little 
jl part (he shall try to, at any rate,) to make you 
$ happy. So, you see he hasn’t given you up, by 
j; any means. Mr. Harvey says he is afraid of 
£ seeming to persecute you; still he wants per¬ 
il mission to come out here to spend this evening 
> with us. With us, you see—you and me. He 
I; wants me to give him the permission, and I be- 
v lieve I shall. I’m inclined to have him come. 

\ I’ll put on my new gown”—and now her plea- 
s sant eyes began to shine, and the thin curls, 

<: with here and there a thread of gray in them, 

$ to quiver. 3 I’ll look as well as ever I can”— 

£ there isn’t a dearer face, a face pleasanter to 
s see in the world than hers—“and perhaps he’ll 
5 conclude to take me if you won’t have him. I 
s believe I shall have him come. I am to send 
s word in to Mr. Harvey by my market man at 
J once, if I conclude to have him come; and I be¬ 
lieve I shall.” 

She waited for me to speak if I would. But 
I could not. I would not say Yes, nor could I 
bear to say No. Some irresistable thing urged 
\ me to give both him and myself this’one little 
| solace. For “solace” was my word. I knew 
j within myself that solace was what I would a 
J long time need, in putting the so manfully 
$ offered, brimming cup away from my thirsty 

I lips. So I bowed my head in silence on my 
hand, thinking of him, thinking, also, of my 
parents; thanking the Father for my parents, 
s and for that blessed provision of His, through 
^ which my love for them, and my comfort in 
$ them, was growing constantly, as their weak- 
s ness of age and consequent dependence on me 

s grew. While I sat thus, Miss H-said softly, 

i* “I’m going down now; come down yourself 
s pretty soon,’' and went. 

5 I heard nothing subsequently of any note 
£ sent. The subject wasn’t again mentioned be- 
\ tween us. Meantime the snow, which since 
l noon had been falling, toward night increased, 

!> so that we could see neither water, nor cloud, 
ij nor even the end of the garden. 

I We were sitting in that comfortable state of 
attenuating chit-chat and silence which na- 
turally comes before tea, when we heard Elli- 
$ nor going though the hall to let somebody in, 

$ heard somebody stamping, brushing, to get rid 
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MR. 8TILLINGW00D 8 PROCEEDING 


of the snow in the vestibule. I knew who it i the evening before;) asked her to tell Tib he 
was. It seemed to me I would have known if ^ was coming out to see her again ihat evening; 
I had had no reason to expect him; the move- s said a few pretty things about the charms her 
ments seemed to belong there in my life, and $ home had to him; but not one mention of her 

were as familiar as my own. $ visitor—only Miss II-said he meant me in 

I may as well own it—the room was filled full $ the “etc.” he wrote, after certain specifications 
of comfort as soon as he set his feet inside the $ of the charms of the place, which specifications 
door. But I took pains that he should see, in $ included Tib. She called me his etc., the rest 
my looks, no signs of any such weakness. I s of the day; does sometimes even to this day. 

just spoke to him slightly in my place, and then ^ Miss H- brought Tib in before he came; 

resumed my diligent stitching. But’it was not $ and when he entered, she was sitting like a 
necessary that I should speak; he and Miss \ mouse for stillness on the rug, looking with 

H-were so cordial; they had so much talk- i; sleepy eyes into the grate. 

ing and laughing to do about the storm, and the < Haying shaken hands with mo, rather care- 
wading he had to do to get there from the car. \ lessly, I thought, he went directly to stand over 
I thought he felt himself greatly at home there i Tib, and began talking with her about her fine, 
“considering;” and felt like taking him down a l staid appearance. She looked up when he talked 
little, until, glancing into his face as he stood ? to her, and he had not been a minute Beated be- 
by the open fire warming himself, I saw looks 5 fore she came and took her place on his knee, 
of such pure goodness as to disarm me of my s where she sat and purred herself to sleep, 
malice, leaving nothing but good-will and con- $ He seemed pleased Upbear us say what de- 
tentment in its plfcce. We had tea together; t; light his flowers gave us that wintry weather. 


but I could not eat much, I remember; I don't s Miss H-told him she put the japonica in my 

think he could; for I remember how Miss H-J hair; but he appeared to be sufficiently satisfied 


kept urging us both. 

I hardly know how tho evening wore away; 


to see it there if I did not myself place it. He 
shone in intelligence and fine humor; told na 


hardly knew then, in such confused state was incidentally about losses of valuable nick-nacks, 
I, of joy in life, of pain, of familiar ease with \ etc., stolen, so he supposed, by some of the new 

him and shame-facedness. But Miss H-was j servants his mother is often trying. He needed 

a veritable angel of help, as she ever is. She l somebody to take care of them, Miss H-told 

and Mr. Stiliingwood found that they had many i; him. “Yes,” he assented, 
friends in common, both among the living and <1 “May I come out to-morrow evening?” he 
among the dead. I enjoyed sitting to hear the i> laughingly asked, as he was drawing on bis 
sound of their voices. He addressed me only a < gloves in the hall to go. He looked from one 

few times, and then in few words; but I remem- < to the other; after Miss H- had said, “I, 

ber how I prized the ivords. They seemed more $ for one, shall like to have you come,” looked 
to me, I remember, than any number of words $ steadily at mo, until, blushing, I began to say, 
addressed to me by another. s “I, for another, shall like to have you come;” 

_ $ but I amended it, and said, “I, for another, 

$ think that Tib will like to have you come.” 

C II # A P T E R Y. ' IIow he laughed and half danced. What a 

Next day a messenger brought us a magni- $ good round laugh it was, and what graceful 

ficent bouquet of roses, japonicas, heliotropes, ^ motion. He should oome, he said, 
lemon verbenas—especially roses and lemons “Might he,” again placing himself before us, 
verbenas. These were disposed of in water, 5 after he had once nearly reached the door, 
save a white japonica, and some glossy, dark- \ “might he come out a little earlier with his 

green leaves, which Miss H- put into my \ sleigh, and take us out awhile befasf tea?” 

hair, choosing the white japonica because she | Miss II-told him he might, if i was will- 

said it made the best appearance on my dark i; ing; and w^en he looked to me, I said he might, 
locks. Miss H- had also a note from him, s if Miss H-was willing. Again he taqghed 


in which he offered her his fresh morning salu- £ 
tations, his flowers, his renewed acknowledg- \ 
ments of the refreshment the evening at her j 
hospitable fireside had been to one whose life $ 


like a boy, and disappeared thanking us. 
CHAPTER VI. 


was in so great degree solitary ; sent messages ^ 


He brought us more flowers the next evening. 


to Tib, (Miss H-’s tortoise-shell kitten, who s and a basket of fruit. The evening was mild; 

purred contentedly on his knee a whole hour j the new snow made good sleighing; the moon 
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shone, easting weird shadows until we were ( 
done with the town, and the open country re- i 
ceived us, and our hearts ran over with delight. ? 

At least mine did; Miss H- said hers did, s 

and I doubt if either of us enjoyed ourselves 
any better than he did. We drove to Malden; l 
but the horse went as if he had Mercury’s wings \ 
on his feet, and we were back at the house just > 
as tea was ready to be brought in. We were \ 
hungry; we beamed with animation—at least $ 

Miss H-and he did; I guess I did. \ 

He went away soon after tea; not asking us < 
if he might come next day, but saying that ho jj 
was coming; saying that he was losing his heart \ 
entirely—gravity overspreading his features; l 
then he gave us his hand, and was gone. \ 

“He don’t say which of us he is losing his $ 

heart to,” said Miss H-, as she was getting J 

her sewing. “I guess it’s me. Or, I should ', 
think it is me, if I hadn’t seen how hard it was ;> 
for him to give up your hand when he went': 
away just now. He didn’t seem to care any • 
great thing about mine, I noticed.” i> 


to, but fearing the demonstration would be 
taken for something else beside over-brimming 
gratitude, I bade the emotion be still, sat quiet 
as a nun, and said, “You are kind as mortal 
can be. I wish I could let you see how much I 
value such goodness—but I think it mnst not 
be. I have beard it said that it breaks old 
people down at onoe removing them far from 
the old places, the old familiar friends. My 
parents must stay where they are while they 
live.” 

I said it with sincerity; for I had in my mind 
more than one old person who never held up his 
head after such removal, and in a little while 
went sorrowfully down to the grave. 

“I don’t know what I can do to remove this 
objection,” he replied; “but, with your leave, 
I shall go to see them. And if I am so lucky 
as to show them that you and I together, and 
all we can do for thfim, can avert the results 
you describe—will you then consent to be 
mine?” 

I said that I thought I would. 

“And with your whole heart?” he said, getting 


CHAPTER VII. 

His face was grave when he came next day. 

He came in the morning, when Miss II-was 

seeing to her pound-cake, and couldn't leave 
it, “Not if every gentleman in Boston came,” 
she said, when I went after her; so I was ob¬ 
liged to return to the room without her. She 
came in pretty qoon with cakes and hot coffee, 
but was obliged to hurry back after settling us 
at the table. We weren’t hungry, we said; but 
somehow he got my hand and held it, and told 
me an eloquent story, concluding it with an 
eloquent petition. 

But I was obliged to say No. I told him 
about my home, my parents, feeble with years, 
and dependent upon me. 

He knew, he said. Miss H-and Mr. Har¬ 

vey had both told him these things; and he 
wanted me all the more. If I had ten fathers 
and mothers dependent upon me, why, he had 
hMf a dozen rooms with nothing in them but 
white beds that never changed their aspects, 
but, year after year, met one with their stony 
smoothness. Did I know what it would be 
worth to him to see every one of those rooms 
enlivened by human beings, bound to him by 
close ties of affection, interest, mutual helps? 
It warmed him as nothing, nothing in his life 
of thirty years had ever warmed him before, 
thinking of his house so enlivened. 

And he was truly in a glow pleasant enough 
to see. I could have kissed his hand; I wanted 


more and more of my hand, of both hands, into 
his. “With your whole heart?” 

From the eyes, the whole beseeching face, 
the covetous hands, I knew I would, as we say, 
“have a time of it,” married to him. I foresaw 
that I must let him do most of the loving there 
was to be done toward the old people, in our 
house—toward bird, kitten, dog, and flower; 
that I must love him. It did not appal me; 
but, on the contrary, made him dearer to me; 
made me know with what composedness I would 
see him storing his good heart with my entire 
possessions. I, for ray part, would stand with 
profoundest serenity at his side, or sit at his 
feet, glad in all the pleasure I gave a man so 
whole-hearted, sq true, and attached to me. 

CHATTER VIII. 

Well, since be came over to A-, (more 

than a year ago it is now,) my parents care 
less, I think, for everything else than for him. 
He pets them; he loads them down with benefits— 
the crowning one being the depth of sincere 
affection with which he regards them. They 
have, as it were, grown younger. Enriched 
before (like any mossy, ivyed tower) by the 
wisdom their multiplied experiences in life had 
brought them; elevated now by the refinements,, 
the reverent eare with which he surrounds them, 
they are as king and queen. Mother Stilling- 
wood is queen, too; my husband is king, too— 
bless him! I don’t know what kit and I are. 
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I see that Mary gives his linens a snowy white- . 
ness—a perfeot polish. Nobody’s linens arc $ 
fairer. I say nothing about it—he says nothing < 
about it; but he looks at me gratefully when he J 
sees their perfection. He keeps our parlor ^ 
register closed, keeps an open fire burning, for > 
the sake of wholesome air and of brightness. I 
I see that this is glowing with light and heat, j! 
when the hour for his arrival from business and ^ 
for dinner approaches. We say nothing of this >. 
either; but, standing on the"rug, his face beam- j 
ing, as neither chandelier nor open fire can \ 
make the face that hasn’t a happy heart beneath i 
it beam, he looks at me, tells me one little thing \ 
and another, shows me what book, or 6pow, \ 
or useful, elegant household thing he has brought < 
home; and my heart is filled to overflowing with \ 
the comforts of my lot. Then he strokes the ij 
kit’s head, asks about the old people. Soon the > 
dinner-bell rings, when we all meet to go down j 
together, and he and our father, and our two j 
mothers, talk about the war news. \ 

We go out sometimes to hear a lecture, or \ 
some good musio, or to some private entertain- { 
ment given by our friends. We go out every S 

week or two to see our dear friend, Miss H-. ) 

We now and then drive, some mild, moonlit • 
night out the Malden road; and I know we both > 


love the very walls, and trees, and shrubs along 
the way. We have an interest in every one of 
those houses along the Malden road; we want 
everybody who lives in them to prosper. If 
any one of them doesn’t, I think he had better 
come to my husband; I think such would be 
received by him almost as a brother. 

Every Monday evening he sits, after eight 
o’clock, and counts his weekly gains, prepara¬ 
tory to his Tuesday’s bank deposites; that is 
the time I take to finish my letters—and my 
stories. He is all done now for this evening. 
I hear him move his papers—hear his key turn. 

“James!” 

“What, Molly?” 

“I have been writing here in my story that 
our father is king; that both our mothers are 
queens; that you are king, too; but I don’t 
know what kit and I are.” 

“You’re two contented pusses—thj) very best 
thing that wife and kitten can be.” 

He laughed in the good, boyish way; but he 
came and gave me one of his loyal kisses on 
my forehead, took me up to his loyal arms, and 
wc had our wqlk back and forth across the 
parlor, and our talk. I don’t believe anybody 
else’s puss ever had walks and talks quite so 
pleasant. 


T H SEA OF MEMORY. 

BY INEZ 1NDLKFOUD. 


Over the sen of memory, 

Como sail awhile with mo; 

Where each proud billow beareth 
Its freighted argosy. 

From the mystic islos of ths by-gone, 

They rise a shadowy band; 

Weird forms and voiceless phantoms, 

That people the silent laud. 

A countless throng of voyagers, 

Push out from the shelly strand; 

I hear the dip of their golden oars 
Glide forth from the silver sands. 

There are infant vessels toying 
With the buoyant waves of life; 

And shattered barques which have battled 
Long with its toll and strife. 

Oh! the hnman hopes we cherish, 

And the human loves there be, 

Afloat o’er the trembling billow— 

Borne to Eternity. 

Afar in tbe glimmering distance 
I watch a snowy sail, 

Rocked by the wind and billow 
A vessel slight and frail. 


Soft ringlets stray in the sunshine; 

A fair hand plieth the oar; 

And far from the white deck floateth. 

The name of my lost “Le’nore.” 

Seven beautiful Summers I called ber 
My heart’s cherished idol—my bride; 

As long as tbe shores of the earth-land, * 

Our barges sailed side l>y side. 

But one night the portal of Heaven 
Opened wide her golden bars; 

And she went to her home bnong the angels, ? 
In the realm beyond the stars. 9 

Alone on the wide, dark waters, 

The last sail vanished from sight; 

At anchor their life-barques are lying, 

Clo*e by the haven of light. 

Over the fathomless river 
They wait and beckon to me; 

Beyond the mist of the valley 
A glimpse of the city I see. 

A few more suns shall my life-barque 
Stem bravely the wind and tide; 

Then my spirit shall join the loved ones 
Which wait on the other aide. 
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WHICH IS WHICH? 


BY ELLA ROD M A N. 

A very cheerful-looking upper room was pica- ^ were comparatively every-day affairs with her; 
santly littered with all manner of pretty things $ but five hundred dollars is a sort of meteor that 
pertaining to a lady’s wardrobe; and two young i; will scarcely cross your path once in a century!” 
girls, who were engaged in a valuable discus- i Jessie murmured softly, “ ‘Neither will I offer 
sion of the various articles,, harmonized very \ burnt-offerings unto the Lord my God of that 
agreeably with the beauty around them. There s which doth cost me nothing/ Please do not say 
were “loves of organdies” spread out on the j! any more about it, Emma; Herbert approves of 
bed, delicate lilac, and rose, and blue; “per- 5 what I have done, and that is sufficient for me.” 
feet” silks hanging over chair-backs, and “Of course,” returned Emma, mischievously, 

simple, but exquisitely beautiful bridal dress | “thine handmaid only desireth to do what 
arranged in state by itself. Then there were ^ seemeth pleasing in the eyes of my lord. Hut 
mysterious-looking boxes, and parcels, and \ really, Jessie, I think.I must reconsider my 
things for which it would be difficult to find a ? hasty promise to make you an early visit, at the 
name, making the room look as though a dry- \ rectory; for I have an unpleasant vision before 
goods store had been suddenly emptied into it. | me of sitting down at the dinner-table, fearfully 
“There certainly is something very exhila- | hungry, in full view of my favorite cliickcn-pic, 
rating iu a quantity of new things all at once!” > all impatience and expectation, when suddenly 
exclaimed one of the young girls, as she gazed ? his reverence, for whom we have waited, makes 
admiringly upon the attractive paraphernalia. \ his appearance from outside, saying, in a mnt- 
“It is almost enough, of itself, to induce one to | ter-of-course tone, as he seizes the chicken-pic, 
get married. But, after all, Jessie,” looking jl ‘My love, there is a poor woman at the door, 
around critically, “while all that you have is \ with a drunken husband and six small children, 
very pretty, and in perfect taste, there is no- j; who says that she has not tasted chickcn-pie for 
thing costly or elegant—I do not quite under- | a month! I am sure that, after that, you and 
stand it.” > Emma will cheerfully dine off the cold meat. I 

The fair bride-elcct blushed, as though sus- ? will likewise take the sweet potatoes, my love,’ 
pectcd of a misdemeanor, while she replied j (another pet vice of mine,) ‘as we shall find 
quickly, “You know, Emma, that papa is not ^ bread a very good substitute. When we give, 
rich, and Herbert is quite a poor young clergy- \ let it be of our best.’ Now, I can’t help being 
man.” 5 hungry,” continued the lady, piteously, “and 

“Yes, I know all that,” said the damsel, de- 5 when I am hungry, I am cross; so I aui afraid, 
cidedly; “but I also know that uncle Bridges, ^ I should bo very uncomfortable, and make 
who is rich, gave you a ,check for a thousand l every one else uncomfortable among such good 
dollars, ‘to be, spent in bridal foolery,’ as he \ people.” 

compiimentarily termed it. Now, in looking? “I declare, Emma, you are really too bad!” 
upon your purchases, unexceptionable as they > said Jessie, laughing in spite of herself at her 
are, I see nothing like value received for the \ cousin’s comical expression while delivering this 
sum in question: and I ask what has become of? tirade; and I have a great mind to punish you 
the thousand dollars—or, at least, of five hun- l by not allowing you to come to the rectory at 
dred of it?” \ all. But here,” she continued, as a servant en- 

Jessie’s pretty face was in such an evident ? tered with a large bandbox, “is something to 
state of confusion, that her cousin suddenly ex- \ divert your thoughts from your anticipated 
claimed, “I see land ahead, I do believe! Jessie \ troubles.” 

Ingleson, you’ve given the missing five hundred \ Two exquisite bonnets of white crape, trim- 
to that imaginary little church that Herbert is S med with lilies of the valley, and made exactly 
so frantic to have erected in the coal regions! $ alike, soon sent the mercurial Emma into ecsta- 
You needn’t deny it. I don't consider that the \ sics of admiration. 

French Empress’ appropriation of her diumoud > “One for each of us, dear,” said Jessie, with 
necklace for a school, or something, was any- ? an affectionate kiss. 

thing compared to this—for diamond necklaces ? “You should not have done this,” was the 
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reply, “especially after the deficiency in your ; the brother of the groom and cousin of the bride 
accounts; there, don’t look so reproachfully at $—arrived at the rectory on Saturday evening, 
me, I promise not to mention the subject of$ Poor little Jessie dreaded the Sunday ordeal 
accounts again. But do you know, you little s so intensely, that her mischievous cousin was 
idiot! that bridesmaids don’t wear bonnets ex- $ quite moved in her behalf; and when service- 
actly like the bride? How, in the world, are $ time arrived, Mrs. V%lie appeared in her gray 
people to know which is which? You must let \ traveling-dress and straw bonnet, trimmed with 
me take out these lovely lilies, that look so pure $ blue, and took her brother-in-law’* arm, while 
und modest, and put in a staring pink rose, in $ Miss Raybold looked very lovely and bride-like, 
order to notify a credulous, trusting public that J in the bonnet with lilies of the valley, and a 
I am not Mrs. Herbert Wylie.” 5 white barege dress, with a mantle of the same, 

“No, no!” exclaimed Jessie, eagerly, “pro- \ and coolly took possession of her new cousin, 
mise me that you won’t, Emma! You don’t s Now the Rev. Herbert had gone into such 
know,” said the poor little bride, trembling all \ lover-like ecstasies over the becomingness of 
over, “how dreadful that first Sunday in our 
own parish seems to me. I fancy myself walk¬ 
ing up the broad aisle with Herbert, and every 
one pointing and looking at me, as they whis¬ 
per, ‘There’s the bride!’ ‘That is tho rector's 
wife!’ ‘What do you think of her?’ I know 
that my face will be the color of a beet, and I s as his brother, she became more lovely than 
shall not know what I am doing. You must pro- $ ever in his eyes; and the unsuspicious man 
mise to be with me on that first Sunday, like a $ walked blindly into the snare that these two 
dear, good girl, and wear the bonnet like mine.” s artful girls had prepared for him. 

The “amethyst eyes,” as her lover called $ A bright color glowed in Miss Raybold's 
them, were looking most beseechingly into t; cheek, and an enthusiastic young man declared 
Emma’s dark orbs, who exclaimed in delight, •! that “she was a vision of beauty,” as the party 
“What a head it is for plotting, to besure! $ advanced to the rectors pew; but a mischievous 
under those innocent-looking waves of auburn > light sparkled in the downcast eyes, as she found 
hair. Yes, my dear, I will enter, heart and jj herself the object of curious, inquiring stares, 
hand, into your diabolical scheme; and I do ^ that speedily assumed an admiring character, 
devoutly hope that, afe no one could possibly s She knew that she was pretty,, although by no 
take us for twin-sisters, there will ensue a most *1 means unpleasantly conscious of it; and this 
delightful state of confusion.” 5 enabled her to bear with equanimity the wrapt 

Jessie looked rather alarmed. “Do you think J gaze of a young man in the adjoining pew. 
it would be wrong?” she asked, timidly. £ She rather wished that he had not gared at her 

Her cousin immediately assumed a solemn $ quite so frequently, however; for, in the one 
expression of countenance. “I always had a s glance he hrd directed that way, she saw enough 
great admiration,” said she, “for that woman $ to inrpel her to look again—but that was impos- 
who, being reduced to selling crumpets for a 5 sible when she was certain of meeting his eyes, 
living, added to herself, after calling out her J He was first her beau-ideal —outwardly, at 
wares, “I hope to goodness no one hears me!” i* least; tall, fair, and aristocratic-looking—and 
Now, if you feel at all uneasy respecting the $ Miss Emma was by no means as attentive to 
deception of your admirably-arranged plan, you s the service as she should have been, 
can pin a slip of paper on your bonnet, with the $ Mr. Wylie was comparatively a stranger in 
words, */ am the bride—but please don’t sec 5 the parish, having been there but six months; 
this.’ ” *• and all his doings, therefore, were still a subject 

Jessie’s pretty under lip bad something of a ij of interest. People were unanimous in their 
pout, as she exclaimed, “I really think, Emma, $ praises of the bride; and not a few young gentlc- 
it is very unkind of you to tease me so; when s men sighed that so fair a vision should be ap- 
I am going away, too!” ij propriated. Some admired the sweet face of 

The wedding was over, and the wedding-trip, $ the quiet-looking little cousin; but it was genc- 
which had occupied a blissful month, spent in ^ rally agreed that she was a very pale star beside 
lounging through quaint, Canadian cities, and j the moon-like bride. * 

dreaming on the beautiful waters of the St. \ As they returned to the rectory, Mr. Wylie, 
Lawrence; and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wylie, \ who had seemed to bo looking for some one, 
with Mr. Allen Wylie, and Miss EmmaRaybold— S observofl: “I aai quite disappointed that Frank 


Jessie’s traveling costume, that he innocently 
supposed she wore it this morning to pay him 
a particular compliment; he was also ignorant 
that it was not the /custom for unmarried girls 
to attire themselves in bridal white. Thinking, 
too, that Jessie was particularly kind to Allen 
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Beeehcroft did not come up to us after service, 
as I supposed he would have done. I wishod 
particularly to introduce him to you, Jessie, 
for he is my pet parishioner, and has been of 
gt-eat assistance to me. He is a very gentle¬ 
manly, intelligent fellow, too. What is the 
matter, Emma?” 

The damsel had heaved a deep sigh. “ I don't 
know, 1 ’ she replied, “unless I am in love. “Who 
is that nice-looking gentleman who sat on my 
right, and was so very devout and attentive?*’ 

“The very friend of whom I was speaking!” 
exclaimed Mr. Wylic r with his face in a glow of 
enthusiasm. “I look upon Frank Beechcroft as • 
a model man; he is superintendent of the Sun- < 
day-School; is devoted to the poor and sick in 
an unostentatious way; and yet he is the very 
incarnation of fun and frolic wherever circum¬ 
stances warrant an outburst. W r e must have 
him at the rectory, Jessie, and let Emma give 
him some of her delicious music.” 

Allen Wylie was only a college-boy, rather at 
a loss what to do with himself, or his brother’s 
fair guest, and far more disposed to devote him¬ 
self to Jessie than to the bright and formidable 
Emma. The latter laughingly declared that he 
was too hopelessly “vealy” for her to have any 
patience with him—and they seemed to enter 
into a tacit agreement to let each other alone. 

The bride was not left long without cnllers; 
each one of whom was apparently more asto¬ 
nished than the last to find that the bride was 
not the bride at all, but only her cousin. This j 
ordeal was bad enough, to be sure; but Jessie 
felt intensely grateful that she had been spared 
that first Sunday appearance, for, by next 
Sunday, all wonder would have died out. The 
feminine portion of the community were now 
fully acquainted with the identity of Mrs. 
Wylie, as were also certain young gentlemen, 
who could scarcely conceal their joy at the 
discovery that the fascinating Emma was not 
forbidden fruit. • 

But Frank Beechcroft had no sisters to en¬ 
lighten him, for his home was in a distant city; 
and on the very day after the arrival of the 
party at the rectory, he most unaccountably 
took himself off there on a visit of a week’s 
duration. The young clergyman was consider¬ 
ably puzzled and disappointed; he had quite 
looked forward to displaying his prize to Frank, 
and he was the very one of all others who 
seemed to avoid them. & 

But the rectory became so transformed by 
the two bright presences that seemed to fill 
every nook and corner of it, that the master 
found himself afloat in such a sea of happiness, 
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as left him very little opportunity to trouble 
himself about secondary matters. Even Jessie 
displayed quite an elfish and mischievous pro¬ 
pensity, incited and abetted by Emma; and with 
Allen’s contributions from his college stores, the 
inmates of the rectory conducted themselves in 
such a manner as rather to astonish the head 
of the*house, and gave people generally the 
idea that they were “having a good time.” 

The rectory was a very pretty, picturesque- 
looking place, with its vine-shaded verandah, 
that was very aptly designated “the summer- 
parlor.” A young man passed slowly by, one 
evening, looking lingeringly through an opening 
in the vines, where a bewitching vision in a 
white dress and scarlet shawl, that contrasted 
brightly with the rich coils of dark hair, pre¬ 
sented itself. 

“Why, Frank!” called out Mr. Wylie, “is 
that you? Do come and show yourself!” and 
he rose to welcome the expected visitor. 

But the gentleman, raising his hat respectfully 
to the ladies, passed quickly on, murmuring 
something about “business,” and “great hurry!” 

“I am very much afraid,” said Mr. Wylie, 
solemnly, “that Frank is in love.” 

A sort of hysterical giggle proceeded from 
Emma’s direction; but tho next moment she 
was commenting very calmly on the stars. 

The morning after, Mrs. Wylie was consider¬ 
ably surprised by the abrupt entrance of her 
cousin in a glow of excitement, and looking 
her very loveliest. The jaunty little hat, with 
its rose-colored feathers, was a most becoming 
contrast to the dancing eyes beneath; and tho 
white dress, with rose-colored ribbons, was ex¬ 
actly like Emma, for she understood dressing 
herself to perfection. 

“Such an adventure ns I have had!” she 
exclaimed; “I feel so delightfully wicked!” 

Then, throwing her hat on the sofa, she con¬ 
tinued, “You must know, Jessie, that I ram¬ 
bled off by myself to explore that delightful 
piece of woods just opposite the orchard; and I 
was enjoying the cool, fresh greenness exceed¬ 
ingly, and feeling quite good and sentimental, 
when I heard an individual, like one of the 
brothers in ‘Comus,’ wandering near me, and 
' repealing poetry to himself. I could not dis- 
> tinctly hear the words, but they referred to 
{ some ‘she’ of whom the speaker professed to 
' know very little, but who had evidently made 
j sad havoc with him generally. Animated by 
‘ the spirit of mischief, and just to see what effect 
’■ it would produce, I repeated the words; ‘She 
: only said, my life is dreary.’ The effect was 
not at all what I anticipated, being nothing less 
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than the sudden apparition of that very good-; The next day, at dinner, there was a very 
looking Mr. Beechcroft, who glared at me so s peroeptible cloud on Mr. Wylie’s face—he looked 
wildly that I believed I screamed, or did some- j* sad and troubled. 

thing foolish. You see I was reposing very $ “ Has anything occurred to disturb you, Her- 

comfortably on the grass, in an attitude ihat^ bert?” asked his wife, anxiously, 
rendered a speedy and graceful retreat out of J “Yes,” he replied, as though he scarcely 
the question; and I was, moreover, engaged in \ knew how to begin it. “I had a very painful 
the infantile occupation of twining butter-cups; letter from Frank Beechcroft this morning, ex- 
into a wreath. Had I been a queen, he could $ plaining his strange conduct, and informing me 
not have approached me with more deference. ; that he intends leaving the place at once. He 
‘Lady,’ said he, in a most fascinating voice, ‘do > is an upright, noble fellow, and I cannot blame 
not be alarmed, I know too well what is due J him; but I would have given much if this had 
Mrs. Wylie to cause you any uneasiness.’ I be- \ not occurred. He has told me everything.” 
lieve I sighed, (for the life of me I could nots Very much to his surprise, Jessie, who had 
help it, Jessie,) and it all sounded so delight-$ turned orimson at the beginning of his speech, 
fully, like what you hear about French novels, \ burst into tears, and suddenly left the tabic; 
(you know we were not permitted to read them,) 5 while Emma sat there, pale and trembling, 
where the heroes and heroines are always in \ under a powerful effort to command herself, 
love with other people’s wives and husbands,^ “What does this mean?” asked her cousifr, 

that I quite held my breath in wonder as to j anxiously. “Can it bo possible that Jessie-” 

what would come next. What did come next J A dreadful solution of his wife’s distress rose 
was, that the individual, after a prolonged gaze, \ to his mind, and almost maddened him; but, 
(which I saw out of the tail of my eye) suddenly s with a forced smile, Emma exclaimed, “Don’t 
stooped, and kissed my lips in the most melan- * be making mountains of mole-hills, cousin Her- 
choly manner imaginable, and saying, as he did •. bert; the whole affair, from beginning to end, is 
so, ‘Farewell forever in this world!’ seemed to \ only .a piece of girlish nonsense, as I will soon 
vanish into thin air. I cannot imagine, I am < convince you. W’hen 1 get through, you can 
sure, how he could suppose that a kiss was 5 give'me a good shaking, if it will be any relief 
|‘due Mrs. Wylie.’ ” | to you.” 

, “Oh, Emma!” exclaimed her cousin, “this is > Mr. Wylie did not exactly administer the 
really dreadful!” \ shaking; but he did administer rather a stern 

“Isn’t it?” continued the heroine, gayly. I reproof, which Emma professed to laugh at; 
“Only fancy how Herbert will storm when be? then, going in quest of Jessie, he found her 
hears of this interview between Mrs. Wylie and < such a wretched little bundle of tears and trem- 
Mr. Beechcroft!” \ bling, that he was obliged to take her in his 

“Why did you not tell him at once that you| arms, and soothe her with caresses and protes- 
are not Mrs. Wylie?” asked Jessie, rather in-^ tations of the most lover-like character, 
dignantly. “It would save a great deal of^ His next performance was to seize Frank 
trouble, besides puttiug at ease this man, who > Beechcroft, just as he was packing his trunk 
has evidently fallen in love with you.” J; with an air of the fiercest melancholy, and drag 

“Because, dear,” replied her cousin, de- him, almost by the hair of his head, over to the 
murely, “I do so love to be engaged in a little $ rectory; where he was presented, in due form, 
bit of romance; and I do not think that men! to the wicked Emma, whose face burned pain- 
who fall in love with people ever should be ‘put J fully at the remembrance of that kiss; and then 
at their ease’—it just spoils them. The unat- 5 to the bona fide Mrs. Wylie, who looked so pretty 
tamable is always most attractive; and should^ in her confusion, that her husband thought it 
Mr. Beechcroft discover that there is only a j would have been an easy matter for the youth 
plain, commonplace ‘Miss’ before my name, I $ to commit himself as he tbbugkt he had doue. 
am afraid that his devotion would sink down to \ It took but a short time, after such a promis- 
zero immediately. Only think of the fascinat- $ ing beginning, for Miss Raybold and Mr. Beech¬ 
ing enormity of his conduct; to lose his heart $ croft to feci very well acquainted; and matters 
to the wifo of his rector.” \ progressed so rapidly, that Mrs. Wylie was not 

Jessie laughed a little at Emma’s nonsense, \ at all surprised, when her mischievous cousin 
but she did not feel quite easy on the subject, j informed her, that she had given a promise to a 
Allen came in just then to bid them good-by, as i certain individual to wear her bridal bonnet to 
he was going back to college; and all conver-^ church on the first Sunday after the ceremony 
sation on the matter ceased. i that converted her into Mrs. Beechcroft. 
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CHAPTER XII. < 

Another awful battle-field, red with slaughter 
and black with ruin. Men reeling to and fro \ 
amid the melee, staggering blindly through J 
flights of murderous arrows, and trampling on : 
broken pikes. Others, beaten to the earth, ) 
struggling fop a gasp of air, or moaning pitc- > 
ously for water. Volumes of black smoke surg- > 
log up through forest-trees, that seemed crowded j 
together in affright; battalions charging over j 
the dead, breaking, uniting, and dashing across \ 
the field like waves dashed by a terhpest; horses j 
sending up groans of horrible suffering; alii 
order lost—panic—defeat—victory. One of \ 

those terrible scenes that haunt the imagina- ^ 
tions of men through all history, was enacted < 
on that lovely summer’s day on the banks of \ 
the Severn. Here Margaret of Anjou had struck J 
her last blow, and Edward Plantagenet was \ 
again victorious. { 

As the sun went down, shooting its sultry \ 
red through and through the rolling smoke of i 
the dying carnage, this woman, whose valor Qjt \ 
least deserved a better fate, sat upon her white > 
war-steed proudly as a monarch fills his throne. <; 
The shock of defeat had driven every gleam of \ 
color from her face; but the pride in her heart <; 
burned hot and fierce as ever. The horse was 
wounded, a stream of bloftd ran down tho snow jj 
of his flank, and red foam curdled around < 
his mouth. Heedless of this, heedless of the J 
very dead who had fallen in her cause, she^ 
urged the noble steed on so rashly that he had \ 
distanced the followers who had rallied around \ 
her, and still sought out the thick of the fight—for J 
there she knew that Edward her son would he. J 
The horse stumbled on with great leaps and s 


pauses of quivering anguish. Before him was > 
a clump of trees, bending and moaning under \ 
a rush of arrows, and turned into black billows S 
by the smoke of culverincs planted under its' 
boughs in cruel ambush. Here something like < 
a regular battle-charge was going on, with all \ 
the clamor and rush of sustained action. Above \ 
all came a terrible sound to that poor mother-— j 
the battle-cry of Gloucester. \ 

Margaret carried a javelin in her hand. With i 


a thrill of such courage as only a daring, des¬ 
perate woman can know, she poised the weapon, 
and drawing her bridle tight, cried out, 

“One struggle more, White Archie! Bear me 
to his side, and then let us both die!” 

As she spoke, a group of her own followers, 
wounded and spent, gathered around her, and, 
feeling other war-steeds near, White Archie put 
forth his last strength. 

“On! on! Death for our queen!” 

This was the battle-cry that broke from those 
desperate men; and John Halstead, side by 
side with his sovereign, led the last forlorn 
charge of that terrible day. Into the clump of 
oaks, into the very jaws of death they charged— 
men and horses, forgetting wounds and pain, in 
a wild thirst for death. The smoke from the 
hidden culverines rolled over them, and the trees 
shook tumultuously as they charged through 
th^m; the tumult deepened, and a hoarse shout 
came thundering through the smoke. A mo¬ 
ment of profound stillness, during which the 
sun went down amid waves of foaming crimson, 
like a broken heart bleeding to death, and out 
from beneath the trees, from whose leaves spent 
arrows were still slowly dropping, Margaret re¬ 
appeared, with her son, young Edward, by her 
side, both alive and prisoners. With a cold 
smile upon his young lip, and courteously, as if 
he had been conducting her to some festival, 
Duke Richard rode by her side, curbing in his 
black charger, that his pace might keep time 
with the halting steps of White Archie, and with 
one hand laid tightly on her bridle-rein, as a 
lover might guide the steps of a mistress. 

Margaret neither resented or shrunk from this 
mocking courtesy. Indeed, she did not heed it; 
her w hole being was centered on the noble youth 
who walked close by her side, between two 
stalwart soldiers, each firmly grasping an arm. 

The noble boy strove to smile w f hen the dead 
whiteness of his mother’s face was turned upon 
him, for he wa9 brave as a lion, and held a 
single defeat of less moment than a more tried 
soldier might have done. Margaret saw' tho 
smile, and knowing well how terrible was tho 
calamity that had fallen upon them, turned her 
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great, shiny eyes away with a moan, which only ' in the ultimate success of a cause which he 
reached the quick ear of Duke Richard. The ■ believed to be just. 

sound was music to him, for he was thinking of \ “They shall not find it an easy matter to 
the battle of Wakefield, where the woman on ; ; cage me up in the Tower of London, or any 
whose anguish he gloated, mocked the sacred > other fortress,” he thought. “God overrules 
remains of his own father with a paper diadem—fall; and I am no longer a boy to stand aside 
an act which better men could not have easily < while others fight for my inheritance. It is 
forgiven. > dark enough with us now, but life is full of 

“Yonder stands the king, turn this way!”' power, and disaster only makes me strong, 
cried the duke, “our pace is too slow.” { The people lovo me; I know the people love 

The men who held young Edward of Lancaster J me, for they fought like lions. Poor fellows! 
quickened their steps, dragging him irreverently \ Poor fellows! See how thickly they lie!” 
forward. The young prince drew a sad, deep breath as 

Richard saw this and checked his horse again. he saw the white, set faces of his late followers 
Just then one of the wandering steeds that was turned upward, almost under the hoofs of his 
careering to and fro on the battle-field, came $ horse; and a look of solemn mournfulness came 
toward them, the empty stirrups on his saddle \ over his face, which thoughts of his own evil 
clanging, his bridle flying loose, and liis long, jj fortune had failed to impress there, 
black main streaming on the wind like a < Margaret did not speak. The fieart within 
banner. % her bosom was like rock. All the pride of her 

“Catch yon steed!” said the duke, address- !; haughty natqre had rolled back upon itself, 
ing the nearest soldier. “Mount our prisoner $ She had no fear, no hope; but for the gloom in 
in the empty saddle, and let us on. See you < her eyes, that seemed looking thousands of 
not they are pitching the king’s tent across the J miles away to find only blank darkness, she 
field yonder?” > might have been a statue, Bitting pale and cold 

A rush was made for the horse, which had t on that wounded horse, 
paused for an instant in his career, and stood ^ When they were about half across the battle* 
with his burning eyes fixed on the group around < field, a man broke loose from the cavalcade, and 
Margaret. "When he saw two horsemen coming \ rode toward a tent pitched on an eminence, 
toward him, the animal made a sudden boumf, \ which lay in the direction of Tukesbury. A 
and flung his heels in the air; but a hand had '< great oak-treo sheltered the tent, which rustled 
caught the loose bridle, and, after one fierce > and shook in a purple glow from the sunset, 
struggle, he was led willingly enough to the while a soft, violet haze clouded the royal 
young prince, who turned his fine eyes on j banner, and half blotted out the silver sun 
Richard, and bent his head low in gentle acknow- $ which blazed in its folds. 

ledgment of what seemed to him an act of kind- S In sight of the battle-field, yet lifted above 
ness. its horrors, Edward had ordered his tent to be 

A strange light came into the eyes which the f pitched. But the evening was sultry, and he 
young duke turned upon his prisoner. The erect $ only remained under its shelter long enough to 
form, martial air, and wonderful beauty of the J; take off the heaviest pieces of his armor, and 
young man, filled his soul with a new and most \ fling his helmet aside. Then, with the soft night 
barbarous thought. “It is well we cut his career < wind lifting the golden masses of hair lightly 
short, and kept him from the people,” he said, s from his forehead, he threw himself down at 
inly. “That is a face and form to win hearts; > the foot of the oak, and called for a flagon 
but we have him safe—we have him safe!” \ of wine. 

The hand, which was not needed to quiet his «: “It has been a glorious day,” he said, draw- 
horse, closed with ruthless violence in its mailed \ ing a deep breath as the flagon left his lips, 
gauntlet as these thoughts took possession of < “Some of the bravest warriors England ever 
the duke, and, during the next ten minutes, he jj saw lie stark down yonder; but those who fall 
was lost in thought, that sent cold smiles like 5 for their king die nobly. Has any one heard 
lightning across his face. \ aught of young Lancaster and his tigress 

Of the three princely persons who rode at the ^ mother? The gloss of our victory will be wiped 
head of that broken squadron, Edward of Lan- 5 off if they escape.” 

caster was, undoubtedly, the least anxious. 5: “Sire, here comes a horseman up the hill full 
High-minded and honorable himself, he had no < speed, as if he brought gpod tidings.” 
dread of treachery in his captors; and with the { Edward started up from the grass, and took 
elastic hopefulness of youth, felt unlimited faith ^ a rapid survey of the battle-field. All was still 
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there. Some stragglers moved to and fro among ; illustrious prisoners advancing slowly toward 
the dead, and a few horses were still careering J: them. Blinded as they were with partisan hate, 
through the gathering mist with gSostly indis- < and embittered by recent strife, there was not 
tinctness. j a man in the group who did not feet the entire 

“Methinks I see Gloucester’s banner moving t force of Edward’s observation. Young Edward 
this way,” said an officer who stood near the \ of Lancaster was, indeed, a formidable rival 

king. I to Edward Plant&genet, both in a fine heroic 

“Ay, by the rood, it is our brother, Dickon! ■ character, and in that beauty of person which, 
and close by him rides a woman. It is that she \ in those times, were even more valuable than 
wolf of Anjou. But they come slowly—her \ courage. Tall and manly beyond his years, he 
horse stumbles. Well, what care we how the \ had the regal air, finely cut features, and rich 
woman comes, so that we have her safe. Look \ coloring which made his mother one of the 
thou, Hastings, and make sure; it is long since { handsomest women in Europe. But at this 
I have looked on her insolent face.” < period her features had become sharp and stern 

“Sire, here comes the messenger; he will \ with wearing thought and disappointment, while 
solve the question.” \ his, animated, bright, and warm with vigorous 

The horseman rode up, making directly for ^ hope, were toned down and softened by the 

the king, \ sweet gentleness which had given the father 

“Well, sirrah, what is the news?” demanded j the character of a saint. When the young man 
Edward, stepping forward in his anxiety to hear • smiled, you saw all that was honest and Baintly 
that Margaret was in his power. J in Henry’s nature beaming through his mother’s 

“Sire, the Duke of Gloucester bade me say that ; glorious beauty. When he was sad or thoughtful, 
he was close at hand, with the woman of Anjou 1 the bright, poetic genius of King Bena lighted 
and her son both taken prisoners by his people.” j bis features into something bright and grand. 

“What, the tigress and her cub! The whole ^ He was, in fact, of a right kingly nature, which 
family at one swoop! Here are moro golden ■ does not always presuppose the wearing of a 
angels than thou ever sawest before in payment \ crown. 

of this good news. Now get thyself out of the ' Edward was so struck by the appearance of 
way; I would not loose the first sight of that > his rival that he, all at once, bethought himself 
woman for half my kingdom.” ; of the state which became a conqueror. Speak- 

The man wheeled his horse and rode down ing to his brother Clarence, Hastings, and those 
the hill, peeping at the gold clenched in his j nearest his person, he retreated into the tent, 
hand with gloating curiosity, as if he feared ; and seating himself at the head of a small table, 
that the coin would fly away if he but loosened [ waited gravely for the coming visitors. Several 
a finger. $ of his favorite nobles stood near the table, and 

Nearer and nearer came that mournfully * the drapery was drawn back in massive silken 
assorted cavalcade. The courtiers around Ed- : folds from the front of the tent, letting in the 
ward watched it with interest; while he stood J purple sunset, and revealing a feature within 
foremost among them all, with a glow of such ' at once sumptuous and imposing, 
triumph in his blue eyes as no one had ever seen ; Those who looked closely at Edward, saw that 
there before. \ all the pure florid color left his face the moment 

“Poor dame! how her horse stumbles under ? ho heard the confused tread of hoofs on the turf,* 
her! Proud as she is, it will go hard if we do l and into his blue eyes, usually so radiant with 
not unseat her thoroughly now. I marvel she < animal life, came the sharp gleam of steel, cold 
was ever taken alive—for she has the courage j and sinister. When the thoughts were born 
of twenty warriors. So that is young Lancaster. \ which gave this expression no one ever knew; 
Nay, by St. George! I did not think him so j but surely an evil impulse was there, clouding 
much grown! Why he is taller than Richard J his handsome face into something demoniac, 
by half a foot, and sits his horse like a Plan- < Hastings saw this, and wondered. Clarence re- 
tagenet. Hastings! Hastings! Look at him as s marked it also, but was incapable of fathoming 
he rides up the brow of the hill! That is a 5 any dbep feeling, so he only knew that the king 
youtb to fear, if once known to the people! * was angry, and would receive the prisoners 
Mark him well! Mark him well!” j harshly. 

There was no need of this command. The t There was a stir near the tent, the jingle of 
group of victorious officers resting from their J spurs, and clash of stirrups, as men dismounted 
toil of blood under the huge oak, were in them- J from their saddles. Edward sat still, expectant 
selves sufficiently curious regarding the two ; and stern, hut apparently self-possossed. A 
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dagger lay before him on the table, one that he ^ Then young Edward of Lancaster came for- 
had drawn from his own belt in disarming after J'ward and stood by his august mother, 
the battle. His hand fell naturally to the $ “ It is to me, King Henry’s son, and the heir 

weapon, and he began playing with it as if > of England, to whom these questions should be 
unconsciously. The scabbard was of gold, j; propounded,” he said, with'a low, clear roioc, 
fretted thickly with uncut jewels, rubies, and i which neither shook with passion or faltered 
emeralds, lighted up with a bright flash of; from fear. “The troops, now unhappily de¬ 
diamonds. Edward had seen the stones a thou- S feated, followed the banner which I unfurled.'* 
sand times; but now he examined them with \ “Ha!” cried Edward, fiercely drawing in his 

close attention, and drew the keen-pointed blade \ breath, and almost hissing it forth again, “what 
in and out, leaving it in the end glittering, like > brought you to England? 1 * 
the tongue of some huge serpent, on the table, \ “1 came,” replied Edward, in a voice so full 

with the sheath lying near. Perhaps he had no $ and clear that it was heard distinctly outside 
motive in this; but with thousands of human ^ the tent, “to wrest back my father's crown and 
beings dead or dying down yonder, where the \ mine, our inheritance.** 

mists were beginning to creep and curl like a > Edward Plantogcnet turned white as heated 
huge winding-sheet, the value of one human life ' iron, wrath filled his eyes, and flecks of foam 
more or less did not seem great to him, as its flew from his lips. He sprang up with the force 
might at another time. So Edward sat, appa- $ of a tiger, and dashed his iron gauntlet against 
rently thoughtful, toying with this instrument of t the mouth which had so boldly defied him. That 
death, when Einhard of Gloucester came into the ? instant a slender, white band darted across the 
tent, side by side with Margaret of Anjou. J table and seised upon the poignard; it flashed 
Behind these two persons came Edward, i upward sharp and quick, like a gleam of light- 
towering above them, and walking firmly, like* ning, and descended into the very heart of young 
a man born to dominion, and conscious of his * Lancaster.** 

august birth-right. * “Thus perish all who dare our vengeance!*’ 

“ Madam,” said Edward, forcing something ; said Richard, casting the blood-stained weapon 
of his usual urbanity into the words, for Mar- * ( 0 the ground, and speaking in a low, almost 
garet’s presence awed him somewhat, spite oft sweet voice—for with this man rage intensified 
the bitter hate which he felt for her, “why have J itself into a stillness that was more horrible 
you again brought war and bloodshed into our j than violence. 

kingdom?” i For one moment a deathly silence filled the 

Margaret turned her dark eyes full upon her J tent. Then a cry rang out so sharp with anguish, 
enemy, but made him no answer. S that soldiers, who had cast themselves down to 

“Woman, has the weight of this last treason \ sleep on the battle-field, started up In wild 
struck you dumb, that you have no answer?” | affright, and listened, wondering what the sound 
said Edward, sharply. !; could be; while the royal pavilion seemed 

“When Edward Plantagenet leaves the throne 5 crowded with ghosts, for every face there 
he has usurped, and at his queen’s feet sues for J turned whiter than whiteness, 
pardon, she will answer him, but not till then,’* \ Margaret of Anjou had thrown herself to the 
was the proud reply. \ earth by her son, and gathering his head up to 

“Ha! do you dare to brave us here, and now !*' J her lap, was madly striving to check the blood 

cried Edward, casting a fieroe glance at the $ which gushed from bis bosom with her hands, 
weapon near his hand. “Would that Henry > “Help me! Oh! help me!” she pleaded, lift- 
had ventured so much!” $ ing her ashen face to King Edward, who, shocked 

“Henry being a king, born to the throne, s and repentant, stooped over his dead rival, 
mates himself only with kings,” was Margaret’s ^ “It was I who brought him here! Help! or he 
fearless reply. $ will bleed to death!” 

Edward’s face flushed scarlet, and his blue J “Poor lady! Unhappy mother!’* exclaimed 
eyes took that steel-like gleam which is far more J Edward, attempting to lift her from the ground, 
terrible than the fire of a black orb. His rage ^ But she resisted him. 

was too fierce for speech—so he turned from J “Give me wine! Give me water! See how 

her in scornful silence. S blue his lips are! Who was it struck him—you, 

“Nay,” said Duke Riohard, in a soft, bland J or you?” 
voice, that seemed out of place in the midst of > The great, blaok eyes wandered from face to 
such strife, “the king but asked a reasonable $ face till they rested on that of Duke Richard, 
question, lady.” £ He was pale, like the rest, but a strange smile 
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quivered across bis lips—and this was all the < pitying soldier had let down the silken curtains 
answer he gave to that wretched, wretched j; of the tent, and thus her awful Btate was shut 


mother. 


in and wreathed by a glow of light that streamed 


At last, some noble, more merciful than the \ through the rich silken folds from the flambeau 
rest, quietly withdrew the dead prince away s outside, and bathed her in a flood of rosy fire, 
from those clinging arms; then a faintness crept ij But even this was insufficient to arouse her; 
over Margaret, and she sunk to the earth death- \ there she sat prone upon the earth, helpless, 
like as the son she mourned. ^ white, stupefied. The ermine border of her 

Edward looked down upon her, and a shade £ tunic was stained with red, and soiled with the 
of sadness came to his face, softening the horror ^ dust of a lost battle. The pale lips were partly 
which had made it so pale a moment before. •! unclosed, but there was no appearance of breath 
At last he turned to Richard, who had seated $ passing through—it seemed to freeze upon them 
himself by the table, and was shading his young $ like a white frost. Her hands, which had been 
face with one hand, white and delicate as a s clasped in wild anguish, were fallen apart, and 
woman's, but with a stain of red upon it. lay like fragments of marble among the soiled 
M Richard, was this well done?” he demanded, ^ masses of her robe. Thus the woman sat, hour 
more sternly than he had ever addressed the J after hour, all alone, locked up in an awful 
youth before. j trance. 

“We are not alone, sire,” was the almost > After midnight, when everything was still, 
quiet answer. “Our friends will do well to J save the tramp of sentinels, and the distant 
withdraw.” \ cries of camp-followers, who prowled among 

One by one, and in dead silence, the officers $ the dead, this dethroned queen heard, dis¬ 
and nobles who had filled the tent, went out. % tinctly as sensitive people hear whispers, the 
Though they had come hot and fierce from the J sweep of a woman's garments along the turf, 
battle-field, this soene struck them all with £ Then the draperies were uplifted and rustled 
horror and stillness, likfe that of the grave; fell \ back again, leaving a third party within the 
upon the royal brothers, both murderers in faot, ^ tent. Softly, and with a timid hesitation, the 
though one was free from the direct crime. \ intruder moved toward Margaret and bent over 
“Richard,” said the king, at last, “we shall < her, thrilled with such tender pity as only a 
have to answer for this night’s work to the j woman can feel for her sister woman, 
world.” $ “Oh! lady, can I help you! Is he quite 

“Be it so!” was the firm reply. “This night % dead?” 
has made Edward Plantagenet king of England, s Margaret looked up. The compassion in that 
free of all factions, independent as he has never !; sweet voice sent a shiver through her. The pity 
yet been Feel my pulso, sire, and then say if J: so eloquent in that lovely face fell upon her like 
this hand slew our enemy in blind wrath or ^ sunshine on ice. Still she could not speak, bat 
from a settled purpose. It neither heats slower $ her poor, weak hands were slowly lifted, and 
or faster. Actions that spring from the brain, § the fingers worked together with an instinct of 
leave the circulation to its natural currents, i* returning life. 

It was not I who killed young Edward, but tbo \ “Ah, me! Ah, me! Ho is cold; he does not 
woman there, who, in her blind ambition, forced ^ breathe! How beautiful, and how still! Lady, 
him into this deadly peril.” i» dear lady, let me help you!” 

“True! Oh! my God! it is true!” moaned \ Gentle tears were in this strange woman’s 
the wretched mother, bending her great, wild ; voice; her lovely features quivered with sympa- 
eyes on the dead with such woe in her voice \ thetic grief. She made an effort to lift that 
and look, that a pang shot through Richard's ; ; lifeless face from under the stony gaze fixed 
heart. j; upon it. But Margaret started then, and flung 

“Let us go forth,” said the king, turning his $ her arms around the dead body of her son, 
troubled face away from the woman, “I cannot ^ guarding him wildly from the stranger’s touch, 
speak here.” s “Nay, let me,” pleaded the strange woman. 

Richard arose and went out of the tent, leav-$ “I know—I know why it is that I may not 
ing Margaret alone with her dead. $ touch him; but there is no one else to give you 

How long the unhappy woman sat with that i womanly aid in this terrible place; we two arc 
cold, beautiful head on her lap she never knew; ? the only women, except the camp-followers and 
a stony despair bad seized upon her; she could * timbrel-girls, who are flitting, like unclean 
not have looked up, or shed a tear, had a bat- J ghosts, over the battle-field. Let me lift him 
talion of war-horses trampled over her. Some < from your lap.” 
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Margaret still kept her arms around her son, $ “Alone! Alone! Alone!” wailed the wretched 
and shook her head in a dreary negative. i mother. “Oh! if these eyes could but open! If 

Then Jane Shore—for it was that guilty but} they could but look into mine once more, we 
tender-hearted woman—went to a couch, which ' would go away together, and be content, without 
had been spread for the king, and smoothed the crowns, without sovereignty. Oh! my boy! my 
ermine-lined covering with the gentle touch of ^ poor, murdered boy! why did I bring you hither! 
a mother arranging her infant’s cradle. \ It was he, our arch, cunning enemy who struck 

“Let us lay him here,” said Jane, with gentle l the blow!” 
tact. “It is not meet that the son of a king j “Oh, madam! do not say that! Do not think 
should rest upon the earth. Sweet madam, 1 it!” cried Jane, eagerly. “The king grieves 
give him up.” f over it. He mourns like yourself. It was his 

Margaret loosened her arms from around the \ brother—his hard, cruel brother!” 
dead, and a long breatircame quivering through i “I know—I saw it. Before the very eyes of 
her lips. \ his mother, they struck him down. My son! 

Jane lifted the entrance curtain, and whispered * My son! Would to God I hod died for you!” 
a word to the sentinel who paced before it. The < These words broke up the stony anguish of 
man came in, and with more gentleness than his < that proud heart. All its grief was now pure, 
bluff strength promised, lifted the dead prince ' womanly. Margaret’s head fell forward; tears 
from the earth, and laid him on the couch which swelled up from her bosom in a bitter flood, 
early in the evening had been prepared for the < She sobbed till the sentinel outside paused in 
king. Then Jane Shore motioned the man to ^ his walk to listen, and drew the back of his hand 
withdraw, and covering the body with the rich 5 across his eyes as he moved on again, 
drapery that fell from the couch, left only the t But for these tears Margaret of Anjou would 
pale young head exposed. The light from a l have died that night, when her heart was 
silver lamp, which 6tood on the table, fell upon j broken—that proud, strong heart which had 
the face. The sweet calmness which often : battled so fiercely and suffered so much, but 
follows death had settled upon it, and a heavenly $ wounded so, was condemned to live on. 
smile lay like moonlight there. ; Then Jane Shore knelt down and laid Mar- 

Jane stole softly to the queen, who still sat: gnret’s head on her bosom, weeping over her with 
prone on the earth, with her head bent, and j piteous tenderness; and the suffering queeq, not 
rocking to and fro with a dull, incessant motion. J knowing who she was, thanked her meekly for 
“Look at him now,” she whispered, kneeling s so much womanly kindness, 
down before the mourner. “See how the angels 5 As these two women, so far apart both by 
have touched his lips with smiles.” \ nature and eircumstnnce, knelt there together, 

Margaret turned her black eyes toward the \ a female voico outside pleaded with the sentinel, 
couch, and lifted herself from the ground with “I must see him! He was my betrothed 
a dead, stony heaviness, as if a statue had risen 5 lord!” it pleaded, with plaintive earnestness, 
from its reoumbent position. She saw the gentle \ “Not even your ruthless king would keep me 
whiteness of the face she had loved better than J back!” 

anything on earth, and, moving toward it, fell \ Then Margaret burst into a fresh passion of 
upon her knees, moaning piteously. Jane 8horc J grief, for in that voice she recognized Anna of 
bent over her with tears welling to her eyes. j Warwick, the betrothed wife of her son. 

“Oh! if I could but comfort you!” she said, \ “Let her pass, poor lady! Let let her pass! 
in a broken voice. “But how can I—hewcanl?” j God knows we mourn this mishap as much as 
Margaret all at once aroused herself, and, J she can! Let her pass!” 
flinging one arm over the dead, cried out, “He \ It was Duke Richard’s voice, calm and sweet, 
is gone! My God! Oh! my God4 Everything > which sent deadly spears after those that had 
has forsaken me!” ij already torn Margaret's heart. 

“But he is happy. It is better to rest ini Then the drapery was lifted, and a fair young 
heaven than struggle on earth,” said Jane, out > girl, white with terror and wild with grief, came 
of her kind heart, which conld never be entirely { into the tent, and fell down at Margaret's feet, 
hardened. $ with her great, blue eyes, too wild for tears, 

“But I—I am alone, and, oh! how helpless! i turned shudderingly on the dead. Margaret 
His prisoner, and alone!” ^ \ withdrew herself from Jane Shore’s support, 

These words broke out from that tortured ^ and gathered the young creature to her bosom 
heart with a wail of Bueh bitter grief that Jane J with a gleam of comfort. She was something 
began to tremble and weep afresh. s to protect—a creature more helpless than herself 
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to soothe. Her sovereignty was gone, her crown | through the long grass reached her ear a little 
turned to iron—hut the woman’s heart made J farther off, and she looked around for some 
her a queen still. J hollow thing in which to convey some of the 

When Anna of Warwick saw that all was oyer, s precious fluid to the man who had clamored for 
a faint, sick feeling crept around her heart, and' it so eagerly. An iron helmet rolled away from 
she lay in those supporting arms silent and] the touch of her foot, as she was searching the 
motionless, while Margaret tenderly caressed l earth around her. It had been cleft in twain 
her and wept over her, half forgetting her own < by the terrible blow of a battle-axe, but was 
grief, as such women will, in compassion for the < sufficient for her purpose. Down to the tiny 
shuddering young creature to whom sorrow was j rivulet she went, and eagerly dipped up some 
so new. \ water from among the tangled grass. It was 

Then Jane Shore, reminded of her own shame \ turbid and tinged with red; still she did not see 
by the pure young creature whom she dare not 5 that, but went her way, eager to help the suffer- 
touch, crept out of the tent, and wandered away l ing man, whoever he might be. 
alone, feeling painfully that the scene she had ^ Jane reached the hazle hollow, and went down 
left was too sad and holy for her presence. She ^ its slope, calling aloud as she moved, 
did not betake herself to the .tent which had ij “ Have patience; I have found some water! 
been pitched for Her accommodation back from jj A moment more—have patience!” 
the battle-field, but wandered down among the i> These kind words were received in dead 
dead and wounded, where lanterns flashed out a $ silence. She stood still and listened. Nothing 
gloomy light through the mists that settled on ' but the sough of the wind in the hazel bushes 
the field like a gray shadow. Here she saw * answered her. Not a sigh or moan came up 
robbers of the dead flitting to and fro like \ from that hollow, which was choked up with 
spectres, and heard the riotous shouts of tim-. shadows and clouded with floating mist. Down 
brelstcrs reveling over their booty like hyenas $ into what seemed to her unfathomable darkness 
wrangling for some unwholesome prey. But \ she went, holding the lantern before her. It 
Jane was anxious to make atonement for the one ! shone up into her face as she went to search the 
greatwrongofher life by kind acts, and moved on > ground, revealing all the horror in her blue 
through the uneven ground, turning aside when-i eyes, and the sickening anxiety which had 
ever she heard a groan to assist the sufferer, > seized upon her. 

and braving all the horrors of a spent battle ' Down in the depths of the hollow the black 
with the heroism of a warrior. ; outline of a man defined itself through the gray 

“Give me water! Oh! give me water!” s darkness—a tall, stalwart man, with his head 
The cry came from a little hollow’, whose $ bare, and his limbs stretched out motionless, as 
margin was fringed by a hedge of hazel bushes ' if cut from dusky marble. Jane held down the 
on which the night was hanging drearily. Janes lantern^and forced her shrinking eyes to look 
went down into the hollow, trembling terribly, $ on the face. It was turned on one side, and 
for the voice had startled her by its familiar S masses of iron-gray hair had been swept over 
sound. \ it by the wind. Holding her breath, and sbiver- 

“Who i9 it? Who is it speaks?” she said, S ing from head to foot, the woman swept the 
holding her breath. >. hair softly back, and saw the face. It was that 

The wounded man was silqnt; the voice of a \ of John Halstead—the man who had married 
woman on the battle-field warned him of danger ^ her husband’s sister. Then a panic seized upon 
—for of all the fiends that rioted among the s the guilty woman. She forgot the casque full 
dead, they were ever the most ruthless. j of water, which she had set upon the ground, 

“Speak once more,” faltered the woman, who \ and dropped the lantern, which shed an awful 
hoped to expiate her fault by charity. “Speak, flight over those lifeless features till the sun 
and I will help you, if I can.” < quenched its radiance, and lifted the shroud of 

Then John Halstead recognized the voice, and > fog from thousands of dead bodies that lay stark 
cried out, as with a new pain, j: and cold on the broad battle-field. 

“I asked for water,” he said, hoarsely; “but t Through this rolling mist, and across that 
not from thee, woman.” \ death-strewn field King Edward marched his 

Jane did not hear this. Away to the left she victorious troops, before the sun was an hour 
saw the glow of a lantern which some one had ■ eld, on his way to London. Following after 
set down on the earth, and probably could not ; ; his own brillia*iit escort were three litters, one 
find again. She hurried to the spot and secured £ contained Margaret of Anjou, utterly conquered 
the light. Then a sound of water gurgling $ at last; another concealed sweet Anna of War- 
Vol. XLVIII.—17 
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wick, and the third was curtained so closely that s toward the range of apartments occupied by 
no one could catch a glimpse of its inmate. But i; Isabella, Duchess of Clarence, 
the nobles smiled on each other meaningl/as it <; Meantime Margaret of Anjou was carried 
came up, and glanced at the king, who, more s into the close court overlooked by her hus- 
than once, rode back, and drawing the curtains $ band’s prison windows. Then, with premedi- 
with his own hand, spoke gentle words to the ^ tated cruelty, her guards flung back the cur- 
person within. s tains from her litter, and exposed her lying 

Thus Edward’s army moved on from the ^ there, worn-out with fatigue, and haggard with 
battle-field of Tukesbury. Days went by, during \ suffering. The face that had once been so beau- 
which that victorious army swept its slow pro- ^ tiful, lay stony and locked beneath the masses 
gress toward London. At last the king, with an $ of short hair, which had turned white as snow 
escort more magnificent than had ever followed j since that awful night which left her childless, 
a monarch before, entered the Tower—that { It was a miserable, broken-hearted woman that 
mighty structure which was at once the palace ^ Henry the Sixth looked down upon from the 
of one monarch and the prison of another. Two s prison window, to which he had been drawn by 
of the litters which left the battle-field followed ^ the tramp of feet in that usually quiet place, 
the king within the fortress. The other had $ At first he did not know her, the hair was so 
quietly dropped out of the procession before it ^ white, and the face so strangely old; but she 
reached the walls, and disappeared. 5 rose feebly to one elbow, and looked upward 

When they entered the palace garden, the s with a forlorn hope of seeing him. A cry, so 
first litter was lowered to the earth, and Anna s faint that it died in the utterance, broke from 
of Warwick, pale, grief-worn, and weary, was $ the wretched man. His arms were outstretched 
revealed. She cast a look of timid apprehension $ for a moment, and then he sunk away from 
around, doubtful if she were prisoner or guest; s behind the rusted bars, and the soldiers carried 
but before she could step to the earth, Duke § her out of sight into the solitude of a more re- 
Richard had flung himself from his saddle and !; mote dungeon. From this dreary place she 
stood beside her. j; issued five years after a helpless old woman. 

“The king grants me the great boon of escort- $ Henry had been ill. Since the interview with 
ing you, his most honored guest, to the presence $ his queen confinement had worn upon 'him 
and protection of her grace, the Duchess of £ terribly, and he was slowly sinking out of life. 
Clarence,” he said, with a gentleness that was $ His keepers saw this, for they loved the de¬ 
al most humble. 5; throned monarch, and pitied him, spite of their 

A glance of mournful reproach filled Anna’s £ iron calling. Since his last capture they had 
eyes as she lifted them to his face; and he saw { deprived him of an attendant: so, when bis feeble 
that a shudder passed through her frame. She l < hands dropped away from the bars which shut 
settled back in the litter, shrinking from the jj him in from the woman he had loved, he lay 
hand he offered. $ upon the floor in a dead swoon for more than 

“Sweet lady, do not fear me so,” he pleaded, s an hour, and might have died there alone, and 
“It was that hand,” she whispered, hoarsely. $ thus saved his enemies from a miserable crime, 
“No! no! On my soul, no! Do not believe $ but for their over haste, 
the slander. I strove to protect him. It was s It was nightfall when the royal cavalcade 
a rash servant that took the life I would have $ rode into the Tower, and the last red quiver of 
died to save. Turn those eyes away, they kill $ sunset died out from the window as Henry fell, 
me with reproaches.” s Slowly the atmosphere around him turned pur- 

Anna of Warwick shook her fair head with ij pie, and then deepened into a dull, black gloom, 
mournful slowness, and stepped from the litter, ^ which gathered around him like a pall, 
sighing heavily. s A flambeau in the court sent arrows of real 

“Lead me to my sister, since it perforce must \ light through the bars for a moment, then the 
be so,” she said, gently. “But first let me take $ cautious movement en the stairs broke up the 
leave of this unhappy lady.” ' profound stillness, and a man came into the 

“It is against the king’s express order, and I $ chamber with a small iron lamp in his hand, 
dare not disobey him; but, rest content in this, > He looked around the room so far as the light 
she shall be tenderly cared for.” ' penetrated, and went up to the bed, which stood 

With this assurance Anna was compelled to J in one cerner, searching, like a midnight robber, 
be satisfied. With a heavy heart and many a . for its inmate. At last he Approached the 
lingering glance at the closed litter that bore : window, and saw Henry lying near it senseless, 
her queenly mother-in-law, she was led away : and, to all appearance, dead. He touched the 
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forehead and the thin hands lying on the floor, 
bruised by the iron bars they had grasped so 
desperately. 

The man who had looked down on those 
pinched features was pale almost as they had 
become. Something more than sympathy or 
fear was stamped on that face. lie satisfled 
himself that the poor monarch was dead, and 
went his way, moving cautiously, as if the crime 
he came to perpetrate had been committed. 

He was gone, perhaps, fifteen minutes, and 
when he came back Duke Richard was with 
him, asking low, eager questions, which ceased 
the moment they entered the arched door which 
gave access to the tower. A stranger might 
have noticed that no sentinel was there, and that 
the court was in profound darkness. Richard, 
who was a strict disciplinarian, exhibited no 
surprise, but moved up the stairs with quick, 
noiseless step, followed by the man, who had 
shrouded the lamp he carried, while crossing 
the court, under his short cloak. 

“He is here, your highness, close by the 
window, stark and dead.” 

The man gave a start as he spoke, and the 
lamp shook bo violently that it almost went out; 
for Henry, whom he had left for dead, was sitting 
half upright on the floor, with his back pressed 
against the wall, and the long, blue folds of his 
dress falling around him like the garments of a 
monk. Richard shrunk from the glance of 
those pale, sunken eyes, and stood a moment 
speechless from surprise and bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“Take thyself away,” he said sharply to the 
man who held the lamp. “Set that thing upon 
the floor, and wait for me below.” 

The man obeyed, and Richard drew close to 
his prisoner, who was watching him eagerly. 
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j “Tell me, was it her—was it my wife?” he 

< inquired, with piteous meekness. “I would 
i like to be sure; sometimes I dream of her, and 
5 it seems real as this. Tell me, did I see my 
' wife, Margaret, as I stood by-the window?” 

\ Henry spoke faintly, and 6 eemed to draw his 

< breath with pain. 

i Richard regarded him keenly, and saw how 
{ feeble was the life that trembled in his frame; 
J his answer was cruel, deliberate, murderous, 
j for he calculated the effect of his words, and 
j knew them to be deadly as poison, sure as the 
i blow of a dagger. 

s “Yes, it was your wife. She has forced on a 
s battle at Tukesbury, and lost it.” 

“My wife! my wife!” wailed that feeble 
^ voice; and the thin hands that clasped tkein- 
s selves, shook apart from their weak hold. 

^ “All the traitors who followed her were cut 
s down; some on the very altars of the sanctuary,” 
v said Richard, dealing another blow, which made 
$ that poor frame shiver. 

^ “But my son—my son!” 

\ Henry’s voice rose to a feeble shriek, and his 
> shivering hands clasped themselves convulsively. 
} “He was killed.” 

s 

$ A deathly gray fell upon that meek face; but 
5 there was no sound, save a faint rustle of gar- 
i meats, as the dead king settled downward in 
$ the shadows, never to rise again. 

$ “Come hither,” said Richard, moving to the 
>. stairs, and calling out hoarsely. “Lift his body 
s to the couch yonder, and put thy weapon out 
5 of Bight; words are sometimes sharper than 

< daggers.” 

ij “Is he dead?” asked the man. 
ij “Ay; see to the rest.” 

j Then the Duke Richard went softly down 
' stairs. (to be continued.) 


THE BLIND COLOR-BEARER. 

BY CLARENCE P. BUHLER. 


Onck, as we hailed our volunteers 
Returning from the wars. 

One, blind with honor's noblest badge— 
A scar in front—I saw. 

But while, as they were boys again, 

The gray-beards seemed to cheer, 

He, weeping, bowed his head in griof, 
That never bowed in fear. 

Said I, “When Heaven above is blue. 
And earth beneath is green. 

With blossoms like the rosy snow, 

Of gardens bung between, 

’Tis hard you cannot eee the flowers 
You smell, and birds you bear.” 


“ But that were not enough,” he said, 
“ To force a soldier's tear. 

“ I’d care not for the sunbeam’s lance. 
That splinters on the crag; 

Or Spring, with beauty on her wings, 
Could I but see tbe flag! 

For over many a traitor’s corpse 
I’ve borne it; and they say 
That all its stars are back again. 

And not a stripe away. 

But when I’m mastered out by our 
Great Captain in the sky, 

Perhaps I may look down and see 
That dear old bauner fly!” 
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ALGERIAN KNITTED OPERA-HOOD. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —Two ounces of white, and one \ suitable to the blonde. This hood is well 
ounce of colored Shetland wool. Two needles, S adapted to the present style of coiffure, as it 
No. 7. White and maize form a becoming hood s is 90 light and soft that it will not injure the 
for a brunette; white and blue, mauve, pink, or \ most delicate flowers or curls, 
scarlet, will be equally pretty, and are more > The above quantities are intended for a white 
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hood with a colored border. A colored hood, ^ Ffrrish with three tassels—one in the middle 
with a white border, is equally good. ij of the back, and one at each corner—mixed 

The hood is begun at the back. Cast on one $ tassels of the white and colored wool, laid in 
hundred stitches with white wool; knit eyery i lengths of nine inches, tied firmly in the middle, 
row plain; increase one by knitting two stitches \ Make a chain of crochet about an inch in length, 
in one t£e last stitch but one of eyery row, until $ put the chain through the middle of the tassel 
you have two hundred stitches, then knit thirty J where you have tied it, and sew the two ends 
rows without increasing. \ together underneath, leaving the loop to fasten 

131st row—Join on the colored wool for the \ the tassel to the hood with; then arrange the 
border; knit forty plain rows without increas- < wool neatly for the hood of the tassel, and tie it 
ing, and cast off very loosely; turn this border < round about three-quarters of an inch from the 
twice over to form a roll, and slip-stitch it along j top. Some pleats will be necessary in the mid- 
on the wrong side, arranging the roll so as just J die of the back, under the tassel. They are 
to fall over the right side of the hood to meet i best arranged on the head of the wearer, and 
the white wool. j must be then sewn with a piece of wool before 

A row of double crochet may be worked along > putting on the back tassel. Sew on the other 
the back edge of the same color as the border. £ two tassels, and the hood is completed. 




SCENTED SACHET FOR H ANDK ERCHIEFS. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 



A piece of silk or satin twenty-five inches < afterward fit all to the lining. Turn over to 
and a half in length, and eight inches and a $ form pockets, leaving an inch in the center of 
half in width; another piece for the lining, of ^ the back so as to fold over neatly. Put a bow 
the same width, but not quite so long. Tack > of ribbon at tfach corner. White satin quilted 
to the wrong side of the satin a piece of wad- l with violet, green with gold, or blue with white, 
ding, and quilt the satin in a diamond pattern. $ form very pretty contrasts. The whole makes 
Then put in the scent, in a piece of muslin, and * an exquisite affair. 


CROCHET SCALLOP EDGING. 

BT MBS. JANS WEAVER. 

Materials. —For children’s petticoats, dress > in the 9 chain work 1 treble (2 chain and 2 
trimmings, etc., 1 inch deep, use Boar’s-head l treble 4 times in the same 9 chain,) turn back, 
crochet cotton, No. 16, and Walker’s uncotopic \ 2nd row—(6 chain, miss 4 and 1 plain in the 
needle, No. 3. For f inch deep, crochet cotton, l 3 chain of the last row, 4 times,) 4 chain, turn 
No. 20, and needle No. 4. \ back. 

1st Scallop—Make 17 chain, turn, miss 9, 3 \ 3rd row—Join to the third stitch of the 6 chain 
single on the chain, leaving 5 chain. ? left at the commencement; then work 7 plain in 

• 1st row—Turn so as to cross the chain, and $ the last 4 chain, * miss 1, 3 plain in the 6 chain, 
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48b THE EMPRESS JACKET. 

(5 chain and 1 plain, 3 times in the same 6 ^ 3rd row—Join to the third Btitch of the 5 
chain,) then 2 plain more in the same 6 chain, s chain, then 8 plain in the 4 chain, join to the 


making in all 8 plain. Repeat from * twice | center stitch of the 7 plain in the first scallop, 
more, then miss 1, 7 plain in the last 6 chain. \ then 4 plain in the same 4 chain, and repeat 
2nd Scallop—Work the same as the first to \ from the * in the first scallop, 
the end of the second row; and for the ' 


THE EMPRESS JACKET. 


BT BUILT H. MAT. 



Perhaps the most fashionable affair, which jj On account of the siae of this garment, Nea. 
has come out for early fall wear, in Paris, is $ 1, 3, and 4 have been shortened four inches, 
the Empress Jacket, of which we give an en- J Our subscribers will only have (after enlarging 
graving above, and a diagram on the next page. \ the pattern,) to prolong the different lines of 
This jacket is made of silk, trimmed with Chan- !; those parts to that extent to have them of the 
tilly lace and beads. It sits very close round \ proper length, 
the waist, is in the waistcoat style in front, and jj No. 1. Front. 

is fastened by a wide band. $ No. 2. Top Part or Front. 

The upper part of the front is very open and \ No. 3. Side-Piece. 

rounded at bottom; four ornaments are placed l No. 4. Back. 

behind to simulate pockets. i No. 6 . Slekvb. 
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PARASOL PEN-WIPER 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



To make this pretty affair, get a piece of wire < on the wrong side. When you have joined all 
covered with silk, six inches and a half in length j the pieces, put the wire through, leaving an inch 
Wind closely over it orange-colored Berlin wool, $ of the wire at the top; put a stitch through the 
and bend about an inch over to form the crook s cloth to secure it to the wire. Cut out a little 
•r handle. Next out six pieces of cloth of each j piece of leather or cloth, notoh it round, and 
size of the two little diagrams. Work the beads J slip it over to hide the fastenings; then tie a 
according to the dots on the larger six pieces, J bow of narrow ribbon round the stick. At the 
place the smaller pieces inside the larger ones, ij other end of the Pen-wiper sew the cloth re 
and join them together by running them slightly . v the handle, and tie another little bow to finish. 




ROSETTE PATTERN EDGING. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

Materials.— For $ inch deep, use Boar’s- $ small shuttle. For J inch, cotton No 18, pin 
head cotton, No. 24, ring and pin, No. 1, and a 5 No. 2. For 1 inch, cotton No. 10, and pin No. 3. 
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FOR THE WORK-TABLE, 
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1st CEillet—Fill the shuttle and commence a $ pin; work 2 double and draw close; join to the 
loop, work 3 double stitches, 1 pearl, 3 double, \ pearl loop of the next small oeillet, leaving the 
draw it close. A space of cotton the eighth of \ oeillet which has two pearl loops turned down 
an inch should be left between all the oeillets. \ ofr the edge. 

Turn this oeillet down under the thumb. \ 2nd Rosette—Commence a loop, work 2 dou- 

2nd (Eillet—Commence a loop, work 2 double, \ ble, join to the extra pearl loop of the first 
1 pearl, 2 double, 1 pearl, 2 double, draw close; \ rosette, 1 double, then (l pearl and 1 double 



reverse the work so as to keep the first oeillet , alternately, 8 times,) 1 extra pearl loop as be¬ 
at the top, and repeat these two oeillets until j fore, 2 double, draw close; join to the next 
the required length is made. \ small oeillet.* 

1st Rosette—Attach the cotton to the pearl ? Repeat as the last rosette to the end. 
loop of the first oeillet, then commence a loop, ; The Heading—Use a crochet-needle and cot- 
work 2 double stitches (1 pearl and 1 double j ton a size finer than the tatting. Commence in 
alternately, 9 times;) then one extra pearl loop, the first pearl loop, and work 2 chain and 1 
formed by turning the cotton twice round the ' single in every pearl loop of the oeillet. 


VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 



WAISTBAND OF BLACK VELVET, WITH CRYSTAL BEADS AND BUCKLE.] 




INITIALS FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


\ tinned, boast ot knowing people, not because they are good, 
' but because they are rich. We hope none of our subscriber* 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ T >'" A “ R-cu.-'-We fcar it cannot be denied that: (ij that cllW8 . 

wealth is wort-biped too much in this country. It was on!} > B _ 

the other clay we heard a father saj, My d.uighter h.vs ^ ^ Early in the Field.— Every year, persons write to 


married so happily in Boston ^she has made many acquaint- th v had began earlier, they could hare sent us 

ances, and they arc all r. ch." To h.s mind the bemg nch < ^ ^ ^ hop<) nobody make , uch a mUuk . 

included all the moral and^aocwl virtues. i now . Tcra c , ln „„ y „ar .Vends that •• Peterson,” Ibr 1866, 

Now we are far from thinking that wealth is an «»*>• I ^ tly lnJpr0T ed in a Tariety of ways; in it. 
On the contrary, in the ngbt hand.. It t» a bl«rtng It ^ Utenlturei iu nulnber of ,**«,, etc . t elc . W . 

enables its po«es«ors to giro Urgely m chan^T’ <*° "“““ shlU! continne, also, to be the cheapest in the held. Our 
the fatherland in hours of dutress, to do a thousaud other , ’ . . . . .n 

generous or useful deeds. Regarded from a more selfish mormons circuUt.on, wh.ct^ this year, equal, that of .U 
gtneruus ur ub« * ., ^ the other ladies’ magaz nes together, enables us to distance 

view, it is still not wholly .a misfortune. It oils the machi- s lu * T4 . T. . * 

’ . A .. •. j %lia i competition. It in til© interest of the public to keep up* 

nery of life wonderfully. It secures good servants, spacious . * . . , _. . n _ mAro mWrihoy. 

J . . . . .. . . - «ua. > and even increase this circulation; for the more subscribers 

and well-ventilated apartments, the society of the culti- >, nnu evcu *• 



often power Prom tne ar.ocu.cw. b - - ~ $ for $14s , TOtacriber , while a club of eight to *1.60 » sub- 

obeyed according to the number of camel, and mares he , 0ur improremeota will b« announced in the 

owns, up to the English duke, with his hundreds of rich Jj 

farms, wealth secures to the possessor a better chance for s nex num r> _ 

achieving distinction, or having a share in the governing s Watering Window Plants.—T here la one universal law 
of men, than anything else, except, perhaps, signal natural $ M to wa tering plants, which a great many people entirely 
ability. It is nonsense, therefore, to decry riches altogether, s neglect ti 10 neglect of this rule causes more blight and 
But, on the other hand, wealth tends to materialize its ^ more Mn bealtby plants than perhaps any single thing that 


possessor. Scripture recognizes this where it says, “it is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The 
facilities that riches afford for gratifying our every wish, 
tempt the wealthy insensibly into selfishness. A rich man 


can be named besides. We mean the excellent rule of 
watering them with warm water, always rather warmer 
than the soil the plants are growing in. People must 
surely see the check and injury it must be to plants to get 
cold food. The organs of tender plants are extremely deli- 


can only avoid becoming “of the earth earthy,” by constant > cate . ^ when thoy wanted to digest their food, It is a 
watchfulness. Very soon what were luxuries grow to be J ^ p]an gurely to para i yBe them with cold. If we feed 
necessities; and so we gradually sink into slaves of our ap- j them? on the other band, w ith food a little warm, they are 
petites and passions. Riches also foster arbitrary habits < gt j mu i a tod at once to make the most of their meal. An- 
and haughtiness. We do not say that all rich men retro- > otber important branch of the watoring question consists 
grade in these directions; but that it is the tendency of * Jq the wa8hing that all house plants require, 
riches to make them do it; and that if they remain unsel- < _ 

fish, it is in spite of thoir riches. Nor can riches secure s pRlrrr &rrL1 or Waistband.—A very pretty style of 

happiness. They may oil, as we have said, the machinery < waigtband in p ar | s j s formed of >road gimp, almost covered 
of life; but they can do no more. All the money in the £ with hMds . tbe buckle also covered with gimp and beads, 
world will not buy one a sincere friend. All the mines of s 0ne q{ th|g Mrt u in vlolet< goid beads> others ^ 
Golconda cannot mako a hod husband good, or change a ^ blftck and gteel They ^ lined y^th selfcolored silk, 
peevish wife into a sweet-tempered one. Wealth will not Jj Qthe « bandg arQ made peaked, or “Medici” shape in front, 
give you dutiful children, or insure you against sickness, s ^ narroW and Btrftight behind. Another pretty style, 
or shut the door to death. A vulgar fellow Is a vulgar i; ^ difflcnlt to de8cribe> consists of a band formed with a 
fellow still, even if ho falls heir to millions. A man may s «* Mealier* peak, but the lower part cut in and out again 
find fifty oil-wells, and yet, as many of us have seen, be no s like aQ lvy leaf Beneath this two long sash ends, peaked, 
gentleman, with oil his airs. J descend. The whole Is of colored grot grain, edged with a 

Whon the father said, therefore, that his daughter had 5 trlramiug of Btee l beads, 
made such nice acquaintances, for they were all rich, he l - 

spoke—well, why mince words?—he spoke like a snob, and > Ngw Sttuw or Aprons. —Among the new styles of aprons 
a very great snob, too. He put riches before everything \ one rounded in shape, and formed of rich black moire 
else; before religion, before good morals, before culture, s antique, elaborately trimmed in white silk in tambonr- 
before intelligence. Yet he represented a very large class. ^ B titch, with the addition of steel beads. Another apron. 
It is a class, too, that is increasing daily. The fortunes ^ similarly trimmed, is square in shape, with ft belt of the • 
made out of contracts; the fortunes made by speculations } ma torial, and a buckle joined to the apron, 
in stocks; the fortunes made by the rise of goods, within $ - 

the last four years, have been enormous beyond all former s q 0 and Subscribe. —The Edina (Mo.) Herald says:—“ We 
examplo; and they have made wealth worshiped for its s scarcely ever suggest advice to the ladies, but we will ven- 
owu sake to a dogroe it was never worshiped before. Great > tore to say this—go to Samuel H. Agnew, the postmaster, 
wealth, without a corresponding sense of the duties wealth s and subscribe for Peterson’s Magazine.” 
brings with it, vulgarizes people. We do not say that every j; 

man, suddenly grown rich,becomes a snob; we only say the ;> None Can Vie With It.—T he Springfield (0.) Republic 
tendency of sudden wealth is in that direction. Hence the \ says:—“No other of the numerous ladies’ magazines can vie 
fact that so many person*, like the father we have men- i; with * Peterson's’ in cheapness combined with excellence-” 
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“The Magazine foe the Times.”— The Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Chronicle says:—“ Peterson’s Magasine is, without question, 
the cheapest in the world. It is still being offered at the 
old price of two dollars per year to single subscribers, and 
to clubs at the rate of four copies for six dollars, and six 
copies for nine dollars. Nothing hut an immense circula¬ 
tion could justify such low rates in these expensive times. 
Though low in priee, the Magazine keeps up to tko old 
•tamlard of merit; indeed, we thiuk, rather goes beyond it. 
No lady about to subscribe for a magazine should fail to 
examine Peterson's, and having examined it, she will con¬ 
clude it is the best Magazine, for the money, that is pub¬ 
lished. No magazine of similar merit approaches it in 
cheapness; hence it is the Magazine for the times. Its 
illustrations ore unrivaled, and it is filled with all matters 
interesting to ladies.” 

Hollt Berries. —If yon have a spare foot of ground and 
a spare bunch of holly berries, let ns recommend you to 
sow holly seed in it. We nevor yet knew the garden—from 
town window-box upward—that would not be the better for 
these brightest and cheeriest plants. The berries, however, 
require long steeping to detach the seeds from the gluti¬ 
nous mass which surround them, as otherwise they may lie 
long in the ground without germinating. The same thing 
happens, indeed, with many other seeds, though, perhaps, 
from different reasons—as when many foreign seeds arrive 
with their cases well baked, infinitely too bard dried fbr 
the tender germ to penetrate. Steeping some hours in 
water docs good to most large, hard seeds. 

The Hair. —Daring the cold season the hair is cut too 
short—the ears are exposed. The cold winds not only pro¬ 
duce buzzing and roaring in them, but often injure the 
hearing. While the weather Is # cold the ears should be 
covered; the natural protection, and the best one, is the 
hair. But the common nakedness of the back of the neck 
is still more mischievous; leaving that vital part exposed 
to the extreme changes of our climate produces innumer¬ 
able weak eyes and irritable throats. Women are most 
fortunate in the present style. That net which hangs the 
hair on the back of the neck is not only artistic, but phy¬ 
siological. During cold weather, men should allow the 
hair to meet the coat-oollar. 

How to Have Double Flowers. —When a plant produces 
a flower with a single row of petals, it must be inexorably 
torn np by the roots and trampled in the path. Balsams, 
pinks, asters, and all that class of plants, are apt to have 
seeds which will produce plants that will bear single 
flowers; and if the pollen from these be allowed to fructify 
the flowers of othor plants, tho whole bed will be hybri¬ 
dized, and the following year a crop of inferior flowers will 
be produced. On tho other hand, if tho plants that bear 
•ingle flowers ore firmly sacrificed, the seed will improve, 
and frequently very fine and curious flowers will be ob¬ 
tained. 

Loops of Ribbon are much used for trimming dresses. 
For example, npon a white muslin skirt, which will be 
worn over a colored silk slip, a wide waistband is fastened 
at the side, and the two ends or sashes float at the side of 
the skirt; at the opposite side a ladder of loops formed with 
the same ribbon descends as far as the knee. It is a very 
pretty method of looping np one skirt over another, by 
making it appear as though it were held up with four lad¬ 
ders of loops. Colored sashes, which contrast with the dress, 
are worn with dresses which it is desirable to loop up, and 
they thus form a very ornamental trimming. 

Cheapest in the Country. —The Lafayette (Ind.) Adver¬ 
tiser says, “Peterson’s Magazine is the cheapest in the 
country for ladies.” 


\ Thousand Dollar Stories —We intend, next year, to give 
\ oar subscribers, among other stories, two that will cost us 
\ more than a thousand dollars each. “ Peterson” pays more 
| for original stories than all the other ladies’ magazines put 
\ together. 

\ 'review of new books. 

\ The Story qf the Great March / Diary of Gen. Sher- 

! man’s Campaigns through Georgia and Vie Carolinns. By 
Brevet-Major George Ward Nichols , Aid-de-camp to Gen. 
Shervian. With a Map and Illustrations. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
s New York: Harper <£ Brothers. —Tho march of Gen. Sher- 
J man from Atlanta to Savannah, and thence through South 
j Carolina to Goldsboro’ and Raleigh, will be, for centuries 
^ to come, a signal event in military history. In boldness of 
^ design, in fertility of resources, and in the precision with 
' which it was executed, it stands almost without parallel. 
I Nothing equal to it has been seen since the famous retreat 
> of the ten thousand, which Xenophon has immortalized. 
5 We are glad, therefore, to see an authentic narrative of it 
from the pen of one, who, like Xenophon, participated in 
what he describes. Major Nichols is a graphic, as well as 
reliable, writer; he has, too, considerable humor; and his 
book, therefore, will be popular with the general reader, 
as well as an authority for future historians. The map and 
illustrations are excellent. The volume is neatly bound in 
cloth. 

Denis Donne. By Annie Thomas. 1 t?of., 8 vo. New 
Fork: Harper & Brothers. —This is by the author of “On 
Guard,” and “Theo Leigh.” It is a better novel, however, 
than either of them; and as they were both excellent, this 
is saying a good deaL Of coarse, we do not hold up such 
characters as Miss Conway, or Mrs. Donne, to imitation; 
but they are capitally drawn, and true to life; and so fer a 
relief from the milk-and-water creations of most female 
novelists. It is impossible not to trace the influence of 
Trollope in these works; but, nevertheless, there is much 
originality in them. We commend “Denis Donne,” as one 
of the best fictions of the season. 


Gomery of Montgomery. A Family History. By the 
author of “ Philip Thaocter” 1 eoi.,-12 mo. New Fork: 
Carleton. —We think this novel a decided improvement on 
“Philip Thaxter.” As that story had cousiderabe popu¬ 
larity, “Gomery of Montgomery” ought to enjoy even more, 
v Two editions are published, one in a single volume, bound 
s in cloth, and another in two volumes. The last is much the 

> finer edition. 

| National Lyrics. By John G. Whittier. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
' Boston: Ticknor <£ Fields. —This is a cheap edition of 

< Whittier’s poems on national subjects, and forms part of a 
} series spoken of in a former number. There are numerous 
\ illustrations, and all of them are good. Some of tho lyrics 
^ in this volume are among the most stirring in the language. 
| Under Green Leaves. Edited by R. H. Stoddard. 1 roL, 

< 12 mo. New Fork: Bunce <£ Huntington. —A volume of 

< rural poems, by English and American authors, collected by 
;; R. II. Stoddard. As Mr. Stoddard is himself a poet, and 
' peculiarly compotent for this task, the result is a selection 
i of rare merit. Several fine engravings illustrate the volume. 
} Letters to Various Persons. By H. D. Thoreau. 1 rol., 
i 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor <£ Fields. — Some very charming 
^ letters, to various friends and relatives of Thorean, and 
' stamped with the peculiar and original impress of his 
^ mind. The volume also oontains several of Thoreau’s 

poems. The book has been edited by R. W. Emerson. 

| Garry's Ooi\ftssion. By the author of “ Mattie. 1 * A Story. 
s 1 voL, 8 vo. New Fork: Harper rf Brothers. —Not so good 
t; a novel as “Deals Donne,” but still a very readable fiction. 

> The book is a cheap edition, doable column octavo. 
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Flowkr Furnishing. —One of the first things, in France, i; 
that strikes a foreigner, is the use made of flowers in £ 
furnishing. 

The flowers there belong as much to the rooms, as the *; 
chairs and sofas. And another striking thing is, the ma-> 
teriul used; nothing that is effective is despised for com- s 
mouness. The common white field daisy, dahlia, sunflowers, s 
golden-rod, and asters, all are perfectly welcome; and, what ^ 
is more, quite beautiful, and entirely in their place. There s 
you do not see a flower-stand looking disconsolate some- s 
where; but just in the window-framing, the light as it were, ^ 
there will be a long flower-box—-just an edging of flowers $ 
inside. People in a room turn so naturally to a window, s 
that there is no describing the bright effect that this flower-1; 
box has. s 

The windows opening down have simply a low box along < 

them, and the plauts at the sides, perhaps, arc, now and > 

then, rather higher. \ 

White should be sparingly used. Nothing in its proper \ 

place gives such effect of color to other flowers, or such > 
lightness; but when too much employed, it invariably pro- < 
duces a blotchy, muddy look. It sounds, perhaps, pant-1 
doxical to say that white gives color. But take a pot of \ 
pink hyacinths and another of red tulips, and put in bo- s 
tween them a plant of the large white primrose, and you < 
can then decide whether color is lost or gained. The time 5 
when white weakens color is, when in a vase, or in any- ^ 
thing, you have a perpetual breakage, a little dab of one i; 
color, and then an atom of white. There can be no real 
color—nothing but muddiness there. ^ 

Abroad, the beautiful light, ferny asparagus-leaves are 
very much used. Here, perhaps, they would be pronounced •> 
vulgar. Tho long foliage is cut quite low down, tied care- J; 
fully iuto a bunch made up with moss, or other stalks, 
exactly to fit the size, and then, being tightly tied, the s 
bunch is forced firmly into a hyacinth-gbiss quite full of £ 
water. jl 

Any narrow-mouthed jar would answer the purpose just as s 
well. This method applies, moreover, to many things more I; 
in glasses. To be beautiful, these tufts of leaves must bo > 
light. Ferns and grasses, and branches of the mist-tree are £ 
also charming. These long boxes give an indescribable «> 
brightness and home-likeness to a house. But, above all > 
things, avoid a crowding. A couple of pots of white prim- i 
rose, or sweet aysum, a plant or two of crimson, und a pot ;» 
of violets, with the green, will be sufficient. <1 

Few persons understand the immense effect produced < 
only by a mass of green. A flower-stand filled with green \ 
plants, moss, and even but a couple of flowers in bloom, is s 
most attractive. Setting off one gem is far better than col- i 
lecting a crowd that detract from each others beauty. £ 
Each flower is thus allowed to be distinct. s 

One of the most beautiful decorations wo have ever seen !; 
for a dinner-table, was one superb cactus flaming above a ^ 
mass of dark chestnut-1 eavea. The celery-stand, in which s 


just now, or it may be Japan lilies, or, still eftener, gladioli. 
Either of these flowers is perfect for such uses. The t-afl , 
white lily, also, is exquisite in this way. 

Tho boxes should be lined with zinc, if possible, in order 
to save the carpet when the watering takee place. They 
should be about eight inches deep, and aay ten wide, a 
slight cane trellis, looking like rod9 for basket-work, merely 
stained dark green on the back and ends, coming about as 
high as an ordinary chimney-piece; ivy trained over the 
trellis, to cover it a good deal, but by no means thickly, 
simply to wreath about it, especially at the edges; purple 
asters, and scarlet gladioli, in hyacinth-glasses, with, be¬ 
tween them, some pots of fern or grass, or of asporagua- 
1 eavea, is all that is required to make a particularly effec¬ 
tive stand. 

The ivy itself, in case of emergency, could be cut, and pnt 
in glasses, and trained to look all natural. And, after all, 
it is well to know this for any quickly got-up decoration, 
or for a screen to shut off 6ome unused door-way, or ugly 
view. Horse-chestnut, acacia, and catalpa, could all be 
used in their season, by way of decoration, only by putting 
tbs cut end of the branch in ajar with water and charcoal, 
and then closing the month with a lump of the potter’s 
clay. Irr winter, the glossy holly, with its clusters of red 
berries, are very available. 

Boxes, like those just desbribed, can be filled entirely 
with the ivy-grown trellis, branches of holly, some tall und 
tapering, others low and spreading; and with some one 
whito flower—a calyx, a white rose, or the simple large- 
fringed Chinese primrose. Then pots of one of these white 
flowers among the holly would look perfect Much green, 
with a little color, is a rule that has a wide reign. Let each 
flower repose quietly on a bed of green—that is, after ail 
the natural view of flowej-a 

For actual use on dinner-tables, tho prettiest fashion is 
the large open vase supported on gilt branches, always so 
arranged so as to look wide and low in proportion to its 
height. 

Of course, in the center of the table, there must be some¬ 
thing high; but there it seems so much more natural to 
have lights—a tall branch, for instance, with candles, and 
only at the feet two or three groups of flowers; three groups 
of flowers or fruit, forming a natural ornament round the 
foot of some high center. Much green is again especially 
desirable in this place, because there is always a certain 
glare of light and plate, and table-cloth and dress; and a 
mass of green is, therefore, more than ever welcome to 
eyes that feel slightly weary. We should suggest, then, 
having, if for a large or long table, some center-piece of 
this kind, and placing the vase already described at the top 
or bottom. But for a small table, especially a round one, 
the said vase itself is charming, when used for the center 
ornament. 

Any tall, large glass bowl, such as is usually used far 
fruit, would answer the purpose. Let it be filled with 
either wood-moss, or some of the easily-grown lycopfxlium*. 


tho bouquet stood, was hidden by drooping chestnut- 5; 
branches. When more than one colored flower is used, § 
let it be detached from all others by a mass of greeu. \ 

We must mention, too, the trellises that are covered with \ 
growing ivy, and that stand .ail summer time in front of V 
the empty hearth. In winter they are moved merely to «; 
the window. These long boxes have a trellis attached at \ 
the back ends. A plant or two of ivy is enongh to twine ^ 
over the trellis, and then, through all the season, a srucces- \ 
sion of flowers is kept up, in a way that is particularly s 
effective. < 

A range of hyacinth-glasses are in the box. The glasses \ 
are, of course, completely concealed by the moss; and in 5 
each of these said glasses is a tightly-bound bunch of some- ^ 
thing—it may be asparagus-leaves, as I have described } 


The moss must be raised in the center, however not 
heaped up. 

But comparatively few flowers are needed, only be careful 
to arrange tho colors properly. Let each flower be simply 
laid down on the green, fairly ronnd the vase: no attempt 
made to fill up the center at all. Tho flowers should just 
touch, and each have its own green leaves; the stems, of 
course, must be hidden slightly In the moes. Tho effect 
will be bright, fresh, and beautiful. If preferred, the flowers 
could be scattered over the moss, one, either scarlet or white, 
crowning it. 

The same general rules apply to hand bouquets. A good 
deal of green, separating the flowers of different colors, 
should always be employed; and the fewer varieties of 
color, even then, the more effective the bouquet. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 3 

13 - Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by as 
practical housekeeper. s 

nmm. $ 

Orange Soitfle .—Put half a pound of butter into a stew- *j 

pan, and mix in three-quarters of a pound of fine flour, 
without melting the butter. Ilave ready a quart of milk, £ 
lukewarm, and well mixed, with the orange flavoring, or 2 
bitter orange-peel; pour it upon the flour; stir it over a £ 
sharp fire, and boil it for fire minutes. To this add quickly > 
the beaten yelks of ten eggs, with half a pound of sifted s 
sugar, and let it cool. An hour and a quarter before it La ^ 
to bo served, whip up tho whites of the eggs until very firm; 
stir them into the mixture, and pour it mto the souffle pan; s 
this should be mode of tin, and a band of buttered paper, 5 
four inches broad, should be tied round the top. When the s 
mixture is poured into this cose, it must be baked in a $ 
moderate oven for nearly an hour. The paper should then t; 
be removed, and the souffle served up immediately. ^ 

Substitute for Pudding .—Twe tablespoonfuls of maizena i> 
to a quart of milk, the peel of half a lemon, and a table- s 
spoonful of sugar; mix the maizena with a little of the cold ^ 
milk; put the sugar, lemon-peel, and milk into a saucepan, ^ 
and let it stand by the fire to extract the flavor from the $ 
lemon-peel. When tho milk approaches the boiling point, $ 
pour in the maizena, let it boil five minutes; pom into a ^ 
pie-dish, grate nutmeg over the top, and serve. This is a $ 
very favorite nursery dish; it is equally good cold as hot, l 
and much more wholesome to eat with stewed fruit than is ^ 
pastry for children. With stewed rhubarb or Normandy \ 
pippins it is very delicious; if eaten hot, a very little jam is 
a great improvement. ;| 

Cheese Fondu. —Three-quarters of a pound of butter, one ; 
ounce and a half ot flour, four eggs, three ounces of cheese, > 
grated, not quite half a piut of milk. Place tho butter and ^ 
the flour in a saucepan on the hot plate, keep stirring and s 
blending them together; next add the grated cheese; stir ? 
on for twenty minutes, when remove it, and let it get cold. \ 
Beat up the eggs—yelks and whites separately; odd the ^ 
yelks to the mixture cold, but the whites must only be 
beaten up and added just before baking. It should bo j> 
baked in a silver foudu dish, but a round cake-tin, con- »> 
cealed with a frilled paper, answers tho purpose. It will i; 
take about three-quarters of an hour in a rather brisk oven, ^ 
and must be served forthwith, as it will fall in cooling. v 
Artificial Cheese .—Take a gallon of new milk, two quarts ; 


Almond Custards .—Take a quarter of a pound of almonds, 
blanch and beat them very fine, and then put them into a 
pint of cream, with two spoonfuls of rose-water ; sweeten to 
your palate. Beat up the yelks of four eggs very fine, an d 
pat them in; stir all together one way over the fire till it is 
thick, and then poor it into cops. 

CAKES. 

Barm-Brack, or. Block Cake .—Take three quarts of flour, 
half a pound of sugar, quarter of a pint of barm, the yelks 
and whites of two eggs well beaten, half a nutmeg, half an 
ounce of caraway seeds, half a pound of butter—half of it 
melted in about two pints of warm milk, the other half 
broken into the flour. Mix all well together for a quarter 
of an hour, and put it before the fire to rise; have ready one 
pound of entrants well picked; cut your dough into slices, 
and shake the currants with a little flour on evory piece, 
and sprinkle them well with brandy; put the pieces over 
each other, and mix them lightly together; make this quan¬ 
tity into two cakes, and bake them an hour and a quarter; 
roll them in a table-cloth till cold. 

Hot Cross Buns .—Bub quarter of a pound of fresh butter 
into two pounds of fine flour, add quarter of a pound of 
moist sugar, and mix these three ingredients well together; 
after which add a little salt, one pound of well-washed cur¬ 
rants, one ounce of candied lemon, the same of citron, both 
cut into thin slices, the grated peel of a freshly-gathered 
lemon; mix them thoroughly with the flour and sugar. 
Warm one pint of new milk, beat np three eggs and one 
tablespoonful of yeast, and add these to the other ingre¬ 
dients. Make all up into a light paste, and set it before 
the Are to rise an hour; rub an oven-tin with butter, drop 
the buns upon it with a spoon, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Victoria Sandwiches .—Four eggs, half a pound of pounded 
lump-sugar, half a pound of fresh butter, half a pound of 
flour; beat the butter to cream, dust in the flour, and add 
the eggs well whisked; beat with a fork for a quarter of an 
hour; butter a tin and pour in half of the mixture; boko 
from a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes. Remove 
from the tin, butter again, and add the other half of the 
mixture. Bake as before. When cool, spread jam thickly 
over one portion of the cake, place the other part over it, 
and cut into whatever shape you please. 

Banbury Buns .—Prepare some dough with two table¬ 
spoonfuls of thick yeast, a gill of warm milk, and one pound 
of flour. Let it work a little, and then mix with it half a 
pound of currants, washed And picked, the same weight of 
candied orange-peel, cut small, a quarter of an ounce of all- 


of cream, some nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon, well pounded. * 
Boil these in milk, And add eight eggs, putting in six or % 
eight spoonfuls of wine-vinegar to turn the milk. Boil it £ 
until it comes to a tender curd, then tie it up in a cheese- s 
doth, and let it hang for six or eight hours to drain, after 2; 
which open it, remove the spice, and sweeten it with sugar £ 
and rose-water. Place it in a colander, let it stand an hour 
or more before turning it out, and serve it with cream 2; 
round it in the dish. > 

Marlborough Pudding .—Cover a flat diah with a thin s 
puff-paste; then take halt an ounce of candied citron, the s 
same quantity of both lemon and orange-peel; cut up these 
sweetmeats into thin slices and lay them all over the bot- 
tom of the dish upon the paste. Dissolve six ounces of < 
butter; add six ounoes of powdered loaf-sugar, and the well S 
beaten yelks of four eggs. Stir them over the fire until s 
the mixture boils; then pour it ou to the sweetmeats. Bake 2; 
this pudding three-quarters of au hour. It is even better ^ 
when eaten cold than hot. 

Ginger Pudding .—Six ounces of beef suet chopped very 2; 
fine, six ounces of moist sugar, six ounces of flour, one large $ 
teaspoonful of ginger, and a pinch of salt. The wholo to s 
be thoroughly mixed quite dry, pressed very tightly in a s 
basin, and boiled for three horn. Serve with wine sauoe. ] 


spice, and the same of ginger and nutmeg; mix all together 
with half a pound of honey. Put it into puff-paste cut in 
an oval form, cover it with the samo, and sift sugar pver 
the top. Bake these cakes for a quarter of an hour in a 
moderate oven. 

Swiss dike .—Take butter, flour, and sugar, of each the 
weight of four eggs. Beat the yelks with the sugar and 
some grated lemon-peel, or ten drops of essence of lemon, 
and one large teaspoonfnl of rose-water, or orange-flower 
water, if preferred. Add the butter just melted, aud slowly 
shake in the flour, beating it until well mixed. Beat tho 
whites of the eggs to a froth, mix the whole together, And 
beat on for a few minutes after the whites are added. But¬ 
ter a tin and bake the cake half an hour. 

Orange Nuts .—Take seven ounces of flour, seven of sugar, 
and three eggs, one ounce and a half of orange-peel, and 
the same of lemon-peel. Beat the eggs with the sugar for 
a quarter of an hour, add the flour aud peels, beating it till 
no flour is visible. Form them into little balls, and bake 
them like the others. 

Gingerbread .—Half a pound of flour, half a pound of loaf- 
sagar, one ounce of candied lemon, quarter of an ounce of 
ginger, one egg. quarter of a pound of melted butter. Not 
to be much browned. 
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Judge* Biscuit. —Having broken six eggs into a basin, «, 7b Preserve Pine-AppUs —Make a thin syrup, a quart of 
whisk them well for live minutes; put in half a pound of * water to two pounds of sugar. While this is dissolving, 
powdered sugar, and whisk again for ten minutes. Add s prepare the pine-apples, eight medium-eiied ones, by re- 
some caraway seeds (if liked,) and half a pound of dry -J moving the skin, and cutting the flesh into slice*, about 
sifted flour, mixing all thoroughly with a wooden spoon. t half an inch thick. When the sugar is dissolved, and while 
Drop the mixture on paper, each being the size of about a \ the syrup is still hot, throw in the fruit Give ono boil up; 
crown piece, and high in the middle. Sift sugar over them, j; let it boil for a quarter of an hour, and put it aside to c«x>l. 
and bake them—if in a brick oven it will be better.' Re- $ When cool, boil up again, and repoat this three times. This 
move them from the paper while they are hot ‘ is some trouble; but the pine-apple will not be enough 

Sweet Macaroon.— One pound and a half of crushed sugar, s cooked with less then three-quarters of an hour s boiling, 
one ditto of grated almonds, the whites of four eggs, and J and if boiled for that time without a break, it is apt to get 
the skin of a lemon. The almonds, sugar, and peel are v pappy. Lastly, make a thick syrup of four pouuds of sugar 
beaten for some time with the thick froth of the eggs; in > to a quart of water, and add this to the other while ln>th 
the meantime have ready a hot tin plato greased thin with are hot Boil up once more for a few minutes, and put 
wax, and put on the tin a quantity as large as a walnut, s away in a well-corked or stoppered bottle with a wido 
Bake them in a slow oven to a light straw color; they can s mouth. 

be baked on wafer-paper. > Quinces , Preserved.—Choose the quinces very ripe, yel- 

Cheesecaketo Keep a Tear.— Take one pound of loaf-sugar, < low, and quite sound; pare, quarter, and core them; put 
six eggs well beaten, the juice of three fine lemons, the s them into a little water and scald them, as soon as they are 
grated rind of two, and quarter of a jiound of fresh butter. ^ soft, throw into cold water, and put them to drain; clarify. 
Put these iugredients into a saucepan, and stir the mixture $ and boil an equal weight of sugar, put in the fruit, cover, 
over a slow fire until it is as thick as honey. Put it into a £ and leave them to simmer tor another quarter of an hour, 
jar, and you will have it always at baud for making cheese- J; then take them from the fire, skim, and pour the preserve 
cakes, as it will last good a year. jj into a pan. In two days drain off the syrup, boil it slightly, 

< add the fruit, give the whole one boil, covered, let it cool a 
T0F,M - !> little, and then simmer for a quarter of an hour, after which. 

Melt about three or four ounces of butter (which should j; leave it till next day, when proceed as above, but boil the 
be very fresh,) in a saucepan or preserving-pan, and stir ^ gyrup more. As soon as the preserve is cool, put it into 
gently into it one pound of moist sugar; continue to stir it s adding to each a little quince jelly. A little prepared 
over the fire for fifteen or twenty minutes. Try its merits ^ cochineal added to the above will give the preserve a fine 
by dropping a little into oold water, when If it can be bitten !; re d color, in which case the jelly ought to l>e rod also, 
through without sticking to the teeth, it is ready, and may \ Quince Marmalade.—To one gallon of quinces, three 
be immediately poured out upon buttered dishes, from j; pounds of good loaf-sugar. Pare the quinces and cut them 
which, when cold, it can be easily removed. Toffee is also ^ in halves, scoop out the coros and the hard strip that unites 
good when made with fine molasses, or what is termed $ the core with the string; put the cores and some of the 
“golden syrup,” instead of sugar. About three or four parings in a saucepan with abont^a quart of w*ater; put the 
drops of vinegar added when the toffee Is half done will s halves of quinces in a steamer that fits the saucepan; boil 
make it more crisp, and the grated rind of a lemon is also ] them until the quinces are softened by the steam; then 
an improvement. The Everton toffee is made with a much s mash them with a wooden spoon in a dish, and pour the 
greater proportion of butter, and split almonds blanched '/ water from the saucepan on them, which is now of a thick, 
are also frequently added, in which case the mixture will ^ glutinous substance; put them with tbe sugar in a stewpan 
require boiling about twenty minutes before they are stir- j; or enameled saucepan, and let them boil for about half an 
red in, and must then be allowed to romain on the fire until hour, keeping them well stirred. 

it makes a crackling noise if thrown into cold water, which s 

\ 8UPPKE DISHES, 

will prove its crispness. s 

j Lemon Rice.— Boil until soft a sufficient quantity of rice 
preserves. ;« in w jth sugar to taste, to fill a pint basin or earthen- 

Pressed Apples. —The following is a very simple receipt ^ ware jelly-mould, and leave it till cold. Peal a lemon very 
for pressed apples, care only being required to prevent the >. thickly, cut the peel into shreds, about half or three- 
fruit bunting. Choose some firm, sound apples, not too | quarters of an inch long; boil them np in a little water, 
ripe, (those called stone pippins are the best,) put them on ^ then throw away the water lest it should be bitter, and 
a baking-tin in a very slack oven, and leave them in all s pour about a teacupful of fresh water upon them; squeeze 
night. In the morning take them out, and pinch them, s and strain the juice of a lemon, and add it, with loaf-sugar, 
one at a time, between your finger and thumb, working all ;> to the water and shreds; let it stew gently at the fire for 
round each. Put them into the oven again at night, and \ about two hours, and when cold, it will be a syrup. After 
pinch them in the morning, and continue doing both until ^ this, turn out the jellied rice into a gloss dish, and pour the 
they are soft enough. Place them then between two boards, ^ syrup gradually over it, being careful that the shreds be 
with a weight upon them, so as to pross them flat, but not \ equally distributed over the whole. 

so heavy os to burst them, and let them dry very slowly. 't Baked Pears. —Tako half a dozen fine pears; pool, cut 
To Keep Pear*. —Choose the soundest pears, peel and cut < them in halves, and take out tho cores, put them into a pan 
them into quarters, tako out tbe pips, and put the pieces i; with a little red wiue and some cloves, half a pound of 
into bottles, which place in the preserving-kettle. If tho £ sugar anil some water; set them in a moderate oven till 
pears are intended for dessert, one boiling is sufficient; bat < tender, then put them on a slow fire to stew gently; add 
if for cooking, they must boil five or six times. 8hould the \ grated lemon-peel, and more sugar, if necessary; they wifi 
fruit thus bottled have fallen from the tree, instead of being $ be sufficiently red. 

gathered, they will require a quarter of an hour boiling. s Ginger or Cinnamon Tablet. —Melt one' pound of loaf- 
Apple Preserve. —Procure fresh-gathered, ripe apples, of < sugar or sugar-candy, with a little water, over the fire, and 
a fine sort; peel them, take out tbe ooree, and cut them to > put in one ounce of pounded ginger or cinnamon, and keep 
quarters; place them In a preserving-pan with a glass of \ stirring it till it begins to rise into a froth; then pour it 
water, a little lemon or orange-peel, and a pound of sugar > into a dish which has been first rubbed with a little butter; 
to a pound and a half of fruit. Let it boil thoroughly, and > before it hardens, cut it into the size and shape you approve 
then put it out into preserve-pots. s' of for table 
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Florentine*. —These ore very delicious, and form a pretty < 
dish for^supper. Roll puff-paste to a thickness of the eighth i 
of an inch, and lay it on a thin baking-tin. Spread over it s 
a layer of greengage, or any other preserve or jam, and bake ] 
it in a moderate oven. Take it out, and when partially j 
oooL having whipped some whites of eggs with sugar, pnt j 
the whip over the preserve, and strew some minced almonds t 
all over the surface, finishing with sifted sugar. Put it 5 
once more into the oven until the whip is quite stiff. The 
florentines should be of a pale color, and a few minutes after ; 
the paste is finally removed from the oven it should be cut j 
into diamonds, and when served np, placed on a serviette, \ 
or an ornamental paper. s 

2b Clean Silk.— One pint and a fifth of gin or whiskey, four > 
ounces of soft-soap, and six ounces of honey; to be well ; 
mixed in an open dish. Lay the silk on a clean deal table, \ 
and rub it well on both sides with a sponge dipped in the > 
above mixture Have ready two pails filled with cold, soft ; 
water, and rinse the breadths separately, first in one bucket s * 
and then in tho other, and put them in the open air upon ; 
a towel-horse to drain (a shady, cool place is best.) When ' 
the silk is nearly dry, iron it on the wrong side. It will be > 
of little use to turn a silk dress without first removing all < 
grease-spots, as any marks very speedily work through. \ 
To Clean Glove*. —Spread them out smooth on a clean s 
board; rub the dirtiest places with cream of tartar or with > 
magnesia, and let them remain an ^our or more. Mix i 
powdered alum and Fuller’s earth, rub the mixture all over i 
the gloves with a little brush (a tooth-brush, or such like,) | 
and again leave them for a time. Brush off the mixture l 
and rub the gloves with flannel dipped in bran and finely s 
powdered whitening. After again letting them lie an hour j 
or two brush off this powder, and the gloves will be clean, s 
To Wash New Flannel. —Cut the soap small, and boil it < 
in a little water. Have two tubs with water as hot as the > 
hands can bear, previously blue the water well to keep the l 
color of the flannel, and put some of the boiled soap into one > 
tub to make a lather; then wash the flannel without squecz- 
ing it. Put it into the other tub, and wring it in a large 
towel. Shako it then out, and, after drying it, smooth it s 
with a cool iron. $ 

lb Wash Merino Stockings. —The same method should be > 
pursued as for flannels, and all woolen and cotton g<>ods. s 
Boil the soap to make a lather, wash them in this warm, s 
and rinse in a second lather, (if white, mix a little blue.) ^ 
Never rin9e In plain water, or use cold lather, and never s 
rub the soap upon the merine or flannel; the one shrinks, s 
the other thickens and spoils the wool. > 

lb Dye Glove* the Color of Limerick Gloves. —With soft J 
water make a strong or weak (according to taste) infusion ' 
of saffron; sew up the opening of the gloves, and brush ^ 
them over with the dye. s 

TH2 TOILXT. % 

Cold Cream. —Procure perfeetly fresh lard, which has s 
never been touched by salt; wash it thoroughly in spring > 
water, freshly drawn, and do this in three different waters; > 
then leave it to soak in fresh water, and in a cool shade for ^ 
twenty-four hours. Then wnah it once more, and beat it ; 
until it becomes a cream, in as much rose-water of the \ 
stronger sort as it will absorb, during the process of beating. I 
When finished, the rose-water will have penetrated every \ 
part, and should also stand in little pools here and there j; 
on the soft and porous-like surface. jj 

Almond Paste. —Take of blanched almonds four ounces, \ 
and the white of one egg; boat the almonds to a smooth i 
paste in a mortar, then add the white of egg, and enough \ 
rose-water, mixed with one half its weight of spirits of wine, ^ 
to give the proper consistence. This paste is used as a cos- ^ 
nietic, to beautify the complexion, and is also a remedy for ; 
chapped bands, etc. 


Lip Salve .—Melt a lump of sugar in one and a hal f table 
spoonfuls of rose-water; mix it with two tablespooofuls of 
sweet oil, a pioce of spermaceti half as large as an English 
walnut; simmer the whole, and tnrn it into boxes. 

7b Make the Teeth White .—A mixture of honey with the 
purest charcoal is an admirable cleanser. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Extract of Meat .—The process to be pursued in making 
the extract is exceedingly simple. A piece of beef, let us 
say, is taken, and having been separated from all bone, fat, 
and sinew, which may have been connected with it, is chop¬ 
ped np into mince-meat. This is next placed, with its own 
weight of cold water, in a vessel, which in its turn is placed 
in a second vessel, also filled with cold water—in fact, the 
meat is placed in a utensil very much resembling a car¬ 
penter’s glue-pot. Heat is then applied, so as to bring the 
liquid containing the meat gradually to the boiling point. 
During this part of the operation, all the scum which rises 
to tho surface must be carefully removed; and ebullition 
having been maintained for a minute or two, the liquid is 
strained off from the solid residue. The former is the ex¬ 
tract of meat, the latter the insoluble, innutritious matter. 
When this extract is evaporated to the consistency of jelly, 
it is then fit for potting, and neods no careful exclusion of 
air. That it contains the whole of the usufhl portion of 
meat is evident from the fact, that dogs fed exclusively 
upon the residue soon die of starvation. It is strange, how¬ 
ever, that the valuable matter should constitute so small a 
proportion of tho entire bnlk of meat—a single pound of ex¬ 
tract requiring thirty-two pounds of meat for its production. 
Yet in this lies its immense advantage; It is, truly, the very 
essence of food, for half an ounce is equivalent to a pound 
of meat. 

Sheep Skins for Mat *.—Steep the skins in water, and 
wash them well till they are soft and clean; they are then 
scraped and thinned on the flesh side with the fleshing 
knife, and laid in fermented bran for a few days, after which 
they are taken out and washed; a solution of salt and alum 
is then made, and the flesh side repeatedly and well nibbed 
with it, until it appears well bleached; after which make a 
paste to the consistency of honey, of the alum and salt solu¬ 
tion, by adding wheaten flour and the yelks of eggs, and 
spread this paste on the flesh side; after this they are 
stretched and dried, and when dry, rubbed with pumice- 
stone. 

To Grow Ivy .—Ivy should be planted in November, in 
good soil, about eighteen inches apart, if the show made i8 
desired speedily, and about February or March, according 
to tho weather; any plants that have died should be re¬ 
placed by fresh ones. An occasional watering with soap¬ 
suds will be much appreciated by these plants. 

Furniture Cream .—Three ounces of white wwt, half an 
ounce of Castile soap, one gill of turpentine. Shave the 
wax and soap very fine, and put the wax to the turpentine. 
Let it stand a day and night; then boil the soap in one gill 
of water, and add to the wax and turpentine. 

Washing Preparation .—Put one pound of saltpetre into 
a gallon of water, and l^eep it in a corked jug; two table- 
spoonfuls for a pint of soap. Soak, wash, and boil as usual. 
This bleaches the clothes beautifully, without injuring the 
fabric. 

7b Make Good Coffee .—Make a little flannel bog large 
enough to use all the coffee you wish, and leave room 
enough for the coffee to swell; put in the coffee, tie with a 
string, and boil a little longer than in making it the usual 
way. 

7b Clean Wine Decanters .—Put in a little pearlash or 
soda, some cinders, and add water. Shake them about well 
till clean, and then rinse them out thoroughly. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. t to a fashionable toilet. A locket or gold cross are worn on 

. n . ^ this velvet, though sometimes large pearl beads are sewn 

yj<j i.—B all Dress of Light Blue Silk.—T he upper \ 

dre« U of white tulle edged with lace, and trimmed with ; “«£“ ^ and Jot bnckl „ „ e worn in 

pearl beads. The basque waist Is of tulle over silk, and . ribbon 

the openings are fastened by pearl beads. The head-dress j °°W particularly, change is undoubtedly a 

is of the now “ Empire” style. • neCeMary element in feminine arrangements. The style 

Fio. n. Carriage Dress of Forest Green Silk, trimmed j ^ ^ m ^ aUnoi$e% ttnd which has been so long aband- 
with black lace over white silk. White bonnet, trimmed j ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ rftge with ^ lttdie8 of fashion; and 

with pink riblKins. < chinoise is ornamented in two manners—by placing at 

Fio. iii.— Albert Jacket and Dress of Dark Gray Silk, top a thick tre8gj which joins a large cluster of ringlets 
trimmed with black velvet. % at the back 0 f t h e head; or, by arranging a fringe of the 

Fig. iv.—WalkiS'O Dress, Petticoat, and Basque op i; Yery tinie8t cur i 8 a t the edge of La Chinoist, consequently 
Stone-Colored Alpaca, trimmed with narrow black alpaca , fhe forehea d. A cluster of light ringlets at the 

braid. The straps which loop up the upper skirt descend ^ then harmonizes well with the front hair. Occasion 

from the waist. < aby botb pj a it an d tiny curls are worn in front, and then 

Fio. v.— Walkino Dress and Loose Basque of Gray ^ fwo Btyle8 are mixed, which, in our opinion, causes a 
Foulard, trimmed with black velvet. Tho mpper skirt is j gupeifluity of ornamen t. 

much shorter than the lower one. *. , _ . , . _, „_ _ 

Fig. vi.-Bud S.le Coit, .rimmed with equaro jet but- i Another etyle of arranging hebair, and a wn* 

tone, and a profueion of guipure. ' i «• * on hful “ "*7^jTk£ 

< fastened very close round tho head; it is quite Greek in 

General Remarks.— There is nothing new in the mate- eff especially as the hair is sometimes carried above the 
rials for dress goods and plaids; stripes and small brocaded , ^ head-dresses, called Rachtl bandelet*, are 

flowers on heavy silks, are all worn; whilst the plain silk . ^ for wearjng with thege bands The bandelets are made 
Is equally fashionable, and if of good quality, probably the ^ ri5lxm _ velvetj about a finger’s width in breadth, and they 
most elegant of any. Shot, or changeable silks, have been bandeleta) terminate with a bow and long floating 

popular during the summer, and they are very beautiful. .. ^ ^ ^ back Tht , y are studded with either silver or 

Skirts are still very much gored, and for the house very J brmian t st ars, or else they are embroidered with 

long. Walking dresses are invariably looped up over pretty j. g ^ wi|h the Utter> ^ of corn « worked 

petticoats. In Paris, a few of the fashionable women have c ^ . |lgeniougly upon Ught blue velvet, and bees upon 
worn tho dress skirts quite plain and short, like those of v veivet Sma.ll balls of straw are sown all round 

young girls of fourteen years of ago. This is sensible, but s ^ nebJ which iuciose t h e back hair. Nets are worn with 

not so pretty, we think, as tho looped skirts, though much v bandelets; aud the roU u d ne t, which is so useful in 

money may bo saved in this way, as the ribbon, gimp, etc., j; coun try and at tho sea-side, is very far from being cast 
used for raising the dress is often a considerable item in the v 

mantua-muker’s bill. ^ xhe Nets for evening wear are made either of invisible 

For Evening Dresses, gold cord and gold braid are again \ gHk or of b air. Neither of these materials conceals the 
in vogue. White silk fringe is also employed on tulle i beauty of the hair; a coronet of velvet, on a twisted roll of 
dresses with a most charming effoct. s fancy straw, is fastened to the net and worn at the top of 

Silk Dresses are either very much trimmed, or else quite \ the f urebblid> For young girls, these coronets are composed 
plain. A small quantity of ornament now lixtks meagre; s Q f j wps 0 f ribbon—'velvet, or silk, according to the taste— 
but a very full skirt, with a loug train without any orna- } M tll08e are mt , re youthful-looking than the heavier coro- 
meot, is quite elegant, especially if finished with a heavy ^ uebj< Aureoles of small rosettes made of narrow black rib- 
silk cord arourfd tho bottom. s boa velvet, edged with white, are also much worn with 

Belts or Waistbands are not so preposterously wide os n netfJ made of tbQ game ribbon. Mauve nets are composed 
formerly, and are consequently much more becoming. s likewise in this way. and are very popular. 

Coat Bodies are still wont, aud are of every style, but j Auofher new fftahion has been introduced in Paris. It is 
we suppose will soon give place to the basque waist, so ; thftt (>f the Jfmg tulle ve n plainly hemmed at the edge, 
much worn somo years ago. In fact, many of tho new s whicb boging to takc the place of that small mask, which 
dresses are already made so, but they aro not very general ! ^ lftte yearg bas ,,p re ad lightly over the face, and 

us yet. s tucked in at the sides of the bonnet. 

Sleeves are quite close to the arm, and only largo enough J 

to admit the hand through at the lower part where tho ^ _ ___ _ __ 

linen cuff shows. > 

C.A8AQU88,OR Dkkf Basques, are the moat worn for out- s r<urT nnwN r i sin6vs 

door wraps. Some are quite tight to the figure, others! CHILDREN. FASH Oi 

nearly bo. They are trimmed in a great variety of ways. ^ Fig. i.—A Young Lady’s Dress of Blue Foulard. The 
One item Is to lie particularly observed with regard to cosa- !j skirt is ornamented at the back with long sash-like side- 
mics- they are now invariably worn without any epaulet— 5 pieces, trimmed with black velvet and chenille fringe, 
the upper part of the sleeve is completely divested of all < . Fio. n.—A Very .Small Boy’s Dress of Crimson Cash- 
trlmining. * s mere, trimmed with black velvet. 

The Empire Bonnet Is by no means general as yet, J> Fio. iii. — Boy’s Dress of Black Cassimere, with white 
though one or two which we have seen are less ugly, when <: cassimere vest. 

on tho head, than we expected to find them. Those, how- \ Fig. iv.— Dress of Stone-Colored Alpaca, for a young 
ever, were not strictly Empire bonnets, only rather pretty } girl, trimmed with blue and black velvet buttons. Tho 
modifications of them. { low waist is cut square at the neck, and has a deep-poiuted 

Necklets and Dog-Collars aro still very much worn. As > bolt-waist, with long coat ends made of blue silk, trimmed 
we have before said, these are composed ef black velvet, f. with black velvet. 

either very narrow, or about half an inch in width, tied 5 Fig. v.—A Little Girl’s Dress of Black and White 
quite close about tho throat, with a double bow, having ^ Striped Cashmere.—I t is looped up over a blue cashmere 
four loop*, and the ends of this bow fall almost as low us $ petticoat. The trimming of the dress and petticoat is orna- 
tho skirt. These long ends appear to be now indispensable v men ted with black velvet buttons. 
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Vol. XLVIII. P*U ILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1866. No. b. ( 

A TROUBLED HONEY-MOON. 

BT CLARA AUQU8TA. 

Georgb Jameson and Katie Vaughan had a j and let George follow. So she entered the 
brilliant wedding. Everything was faultless— | long, smoky vehicle, feeling very much at sea, 
from the icing on the cake to the arrangement j and ready to cry at the slightest provocation, 
of the bride’s waterfall. j The conductor passed by her seat. She caught 

Mrs. Vaughan cried just enough not to red- j him by the arm. 
den her nose; Mr. Vaughan “did” the digni-j “Is my husband-” 

tied pater familiar to a charm; and George and! “Oh! ye9, yes, all right!” said the official, 

Katie were so affectionate as to give the world \ hurrying on in a way railway officials have, 
the idea that here was a match made in heaven. 5 “I’ll send him right along,” and he vanished 
The bridal breakfast over, the white moire \ from view in the long line of moving carriages, 
antique and orange flowers were laid aside, \ Meanwhile George, having seen to the bag- 
and the pretty traveling suit of gray alpaca, ! gage—a proceeding that had occupied more 
with azurline blue trimming, was donned—the j time than he had intended it should—returned 
sweetest thing, so all the ladies said; the very j to the ladies’ room to find Katie missing. He 
sweetest love of a thing Madame D*Aubrey had f searched about wildly, inquiring of every one 
made up for the season. Then there was the \ he met, but without success, 
little bonnet of gray silk to match the dress, j “She’s probably already in the train, sir,” 
with its blue face trimming to match Katie’s j said a ticket-agent of whom he made inquiry, 
eyes, and the golden bird of Paradise drooping \ “You are going to Buffalo, I think you said; 
its plumage over the crown; and it was such a s that’s the train for Buffalo, you’ll likely find 
fine morning, and everything looked propitious; J her there. Just starting—not a moment to 
and in the midst of the congratulations and \ lose!” 

kisses, George and Katie started for the depot. > George grasped the railing of the hind car 
They arrived just in season. The whistle < as it flew by, and, flinging open the door, he 
sounded in the distance. George buckled up his \ rushed through car after car, but seeking in 
traveling-shawl, and Katie grasped her parasol.j vain for Katie. She was not on the train. 

“George, dearest,” said the bride, “do run ^ “Most likely she got on the wrong train and 
out and see to the trunks! I should die if, when jj went by Groton,” said a conductor. “Groton 
we get to the Falls, my clothes should not be J is a way-station fifteen miles further ahead, 
there! It would be dreadful to be obliged to go \ We stop there fifteen or twenty minutes for re- 
to dinner in my traveling-dress! Do see to ^ freshments. You’ll doubtless find her there.” 
them, there’s a darling!” ij The cars flew over the track. George men- 

George vanished; the train, puffing and smok- j tally blest the man who invented steam engines 
ing, shot into the depot. Conductor popped his < —he could reach Katie so much sooner. Dear 
head into the ladies’ room, shouting at the top ! little thing! how vexed and troubled she must 
of his voice, l be—and George grew quite lachrymose over her 

“All aboard for Danville! all aboard! Come, \ desolate condition, 
hurry up, ladies! Five minutes behind time, j But it seemed ages to George before they 
and another train due.” $ whirled up to the platform at Groton, and then 

Katie did not know whether she was bound ' he did not wait to practice any courtesy. He 
for Danville or not; probably she was, she said < leaped out impetuously, knocking over an old 
rapidly to herself, and she had better get in > lady with a flower-pot and a bird-cage in her 
Vol. XLVIII.—19 819 
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hand, demolishing the pot, and putting the bird $ that nothing could be done until it was up, and 
into hysterics. The old lady was indignant, $ was not disposed to hurry, 
and hit George a rap with her umbrella that As soon as it was fairly light, George began 
spoiled forever the fair proportions of his bridal $ to scream at the top of bis voice, in the hope 
beaverjbut he was too much engaged in thought ^ that some one who might be going somewhere 
of his^lt bride to spare a regret for his hat. 5 might hear him. He amused himself in this 
He flew through the astonished crowd, mash- ^ way for an hour; and at the end of that time 
ing up a crinoline here, and knocking over a i you could not have distinguished his voice from 
small boy there, until he reached the elerk of ij that of a frog close at hand, who had been doing 
the station. Yes, the clerk believed there was £ his best to rival our hero, 
one lady come alone; she had gone to the Bel- > At last, just as George was beginning to de- 
viderc house—she must be the one. s spair, he heard a voice in the distance calling 

George waited to hear no more. He hurried ^ out, 
up the street to the place, where the landlord \ “Hilloo there! Is it you, or a frog?” 
assured him that no lady of Katie’s style had J “It’s me,” cried George, “and I shall be 
arrived; perhaps she had stopped at Margate, $ dead in ten minutes! Come quick! I’m into 
ten miles back. George seized on the hope, t; the mud up to my eyes!” 

There was no train to Margate until the next J Directly an old woman appeared, a sun-bon- 
morning, but the wretched husband could not $ net on her head and a basket on her arm. She 
wait all night—he would walk. | was huckleberrying. 

He got directions about the roads; was told s “The land sake!” cried she. “You’re in for 
that it was a straight one—for the most of the $ it, hain’t ye?” 
way through the woods—rather lonesome, but $ “Yes, too deep for comfort!” 
pleasant. He set forth at once, not stopping j “Sarved ye right! I’m glad of it J Didn’t ye 
to swallow a mouthful. Excitement had taken \ see the notice the old man put up that nobody 
away his appetite. The fine day had developed \ mustn’t come a huckleberrying in this ere 
into a cloudy evening—the night would be j swamp?” 

darker than usual. 5 “Huckleberrying!’* exclaimed George, an- 

Gcorge hastened on, too much excited to feel sgrily. “You must think a fellow was beside 
fatigue—too much agonized about Katie to no- s himself to come into this jungle, if he knew it! 
tice that he had split his elegant French gaiters S Huckleberrying, indeed! I’m after my wife!” 
out at the sides. I “Land sake! Your wife! Well, of all things! 

After three or four hours hard walking, he *1 declare, I never!” 
began to think that something must be wrong. | “She got on the wrong train, and so did I; 
He ought to be approaching the suburbs of ^ and I expect she’s at Margate, and I started 
Margate. In fact, he ought to have reached the 5 from Groton last night to walk there, and lost my 
village itself some time before. He grew a little $ way. Help me out, do, that’s a dear woman 1” 
doubtful about his being on the right road, and $ The old lady steadied herself by a tree, and, 
began to look about him. There was no road < being a woman of muscle, she soon drew Georgb 
at all, or, rather, it was all road; for all vestige >out—mud from head to foot. He shook himself, 
of fences and wheel-tracks had vanished—there ^ “There, if you’ll show me the way, I’ll go 

was forest, forest everywhere. fright on-” 

The very character of the ground beneath hie \ “No, you won’t, neither! You’ll go right 
feet changed at every step he took. It grew i over to our house and have a cup of coffee and 
softer and softer, until he sunk ankle deep in - something to eat, and a suit of the old man’s 
mud; and suddenly, before he could turn about, ; clothes to put on while I dry yourn. And I’ll 
he fell in almost to his armpits. He had stum- : send Tom over to Margate with the hoos and 
bled into a quagmire! A swift horror came over •: wagon to bring your wife.” 
him! People had died before now in places like \ “You’re a trump!” cried George, wringing 
this—and it would be so dreadful to die thus, i; her hand. “God bless you! You shall be well 
and Katie never know what had become of him. j; rewarded for your kindness.” 

He struggled with the strength of desperation $ Mrs. Stark’s house was only a little way dis- 
i to free himself, but he might as well have taken ^ tant, and to its shelter she took George. Tom 
it coolly. He was held fast. $ was despatched to Margate to hunt up Mrs. 

Thus slowly the hours wore away. The night ^Jameson; and George, arrayed in a suit of 
was ages long. The sun had never before taken 5 Mr. Stark’s clothes—blue, swallow-tailed coat, 
so much time to rise in; but probably it realized *' homemade, gray pantaloons, cowhide boots, and 
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white hat with a broad brim, for the Starks j She turned her face and looked at him before 
were Friends—felt like a new man. 5 she spoke, and then she set up such a scream as 

They gave him a good breakfast, which did \ made the very hair rise on George’s head, 
not come amiss; and while Tom was absent, the “ You are not my James!” she cried. “Oh, 

old lady made him lie down on the lounge and i; heaven! help! help! Somebody come qlktck! I 
take a nap. shall be robbed and murdered! Helpl help! 

Tom returned about noon. He had scoured Murder! thieves!” 
the whole village, but found nothing. Only one | George stood aghast. The lady was middle- 
passenger had left the train at Margate on the < aged, with false teeth, and a decidedly snuffy- 
previous day, and that one was an old man with l looking nose. No more like his charming little 
patent plasters for sale. 2 Katie than she was like the Venus De Medici! 

Poor George was frenzied. He rushed out of \ He turned to flee just as the stairway was 
the house and stood looking first up and then > alive with people alarmed by the cries of the 

down the road, uncertain which way to wend l woman. They tried to stop him, but he was 

his course. Suddenly the train for Groton l not to be stayed. He took the stairs at a leap, 
swept past, and a white handkerchief was l end landed somewhere near the bottom, among 
swinging from an open window, and above $ the wreck of three chamber-maids, and as many 
the handkerchief George caught the gleam of < white-aproned waiters. 

golden hair and blue ribbons! It was Katie \ And before anyone could seize him he was 
beyond a doubt. He cleared the fence at a j rushing down over the front steps. A lady and 
bound, and rushed after the flying train. He J gentleman were slowly ascending them, and 
ran till he was ready to drop, when he came $ George, in his mad haste, ran against the lady 
upon some men with a band-car, who were re-? and broke in the brim of her bonnet! 
pairing the road. He gave them ten dollars to t '‘You rascal!” cried the gentleman with her, 
take him to Groton. He was sure he should; “what do you mean by treating a lady in this 

find Katie there! \ manner?” and he seized our hero by the collar. 

But no! the train had not stopped at all—; Then, for the first time, George looked at the 

this was the express for Buffalo! But a by-$ couple before him. 

slander informed him a lady, answering the de- j! “*Tis Katie! Oh, Katie!” cried he—for this 
ecription he gave of Katie, had been seen the j time there was no mistake; it was Katie and 


day before at Danville, crying, and saying she • her uncle Charles. “Oh, my wife! My wife!” 
had lost her husband! \ He tried to take her in his arms, but she fled 


George darted off. He caught with avidity j from him in terror, 
at the hope thus held out. It must be Katie! j “Take that dreadful man away!” she cried. 
Who else had lost their husband? j “I am sure he is insane, or drunk! Only see 

A train was just leaving for Danville. He \ his boots and his awful hat!” 
sprang on board and suffered an eternity during i “I tell you I am your own George!” ex- 
the transit, for it was an accommodation train, | claimed he. “Oh, Katie! where have you 
and everybody knows about those horrible de- \ bicn?” 
lays at every station. 

But they reached Danville at last. George 
inquired for the lady who bad lost her husband. 

Yes, he was all right—she had gone to the Ame¬ 
rican House to wait for him. She expected him 5 so pure and good, faithless and intoxicated! 
by every train until he came, said the ticket- j Oh, uncle Charles 1 what will become of me?” 
master. \ “My dear niece, be patient,” said her uncle. 

“I think this is George, and we will hear what 
he has to say before condemning him. Mr. 
Jameson, I met your wife in the cars yesterday, 
and she informed me that you had deserted her 
at the Windham depot. Of course, I could not 
of 221, and entered without ceremony. She was ‘i believe that your absence was intentional, and 
sitting by the window looking for him, with her j I persuaded her to remain here while fftele- 
back to the door. He sprang forward, and, hold- ^ graphed to the principal stations along the road 
ing her in bis arms, rained kisses upon her face. ^ for information of you. Why did I receive no 
“My Katie! my darling! my darling! have I > answer?” 
found you at last?” J “Because the telegraph does not run into old 


He hurried with all speed to the American. j 
Yes, she was there, said the clerk. She wa9 j 
waiting for her husband. Room 221, right- 
hand, second flight. 

George flew up the stairs, burst open the door 


} Katie looked at him now, and, recognizing 

I him, began to cry. 

“Oh, dear! that ever I should have lived to 
have seen this day! My George, that I thought 
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THE QUESTION.-OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 


Mrs. Stark’s huckleberry swamp, where I had 5 
the honor of spending last night,” said George, \ 
losing his temper. \ 

“But this extraordinary disguise-” $ 

“My clothes were muddy, and I have got on | 
Mr. Stark’s,” said George; and though the ex- \ 
planation was not particularly lucid to those ? 
who heard it, they were satisfied. \ 

“My dearest George!” cried Katie, rushing^ 
into his arms, “so you did not desert me, and I $ 
shan’t have to be divorced?” 

“Never, my darling! and we’ll never be sepa- ; 
rated again for a moment.” 

“No, not for all the baggage in the world! J 
Oh, George! you don’t know how I have suf- \ 
fcred!” j 

The crowd could be kept ignorant no longer, j 
for scores had assembled around the hotel, ^ 
drawn thither by the disturbance. Matters \ 


were explained, and cheers long and loud rent 
the air. 

The landlord got up an impromptu wedding- 
dinner, at which Katie presided; and George, 
looking very sheepish in Mr. Stark’s swallow¬ 
tail, did the honors. 

They proceeded on their tour next day, and 
soon afterward Mr. and Mrs. Stark were de¬ 
lighted to receive a box by express, containing 
the lost suit of the old gentleman, and the 
wherewithal to purchase him another, besides 
the handsomest drawn silk bonnet for Mrs. 
Stark that the old lady had ever seen. 

“There, old man,” said she, turning from 
the glass at which she had been surveying her¬ 
self in the new bonnet, “I alters told ye that 
huckleberry swamp would turn to something, 
if it was only to raise frogs in! Guess I hit 
things sometimes!” 




THE QUESTION. 

BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Art thou my fate? Dark mists rise up before me, 
An<i hide the prospect of the future land; 

A veil Impenetrable hangs ever o’er me; 

The ground is all unsteady whero I stand. 

Reach here thy hand, and find me ’mid the shadows, 
The sunshine of thy coming I await; 

The hum of labor rings throughout tho meadows, 

„ And drowns the footsteps of advancing fate. 

* 

Shall my fond heart, by some raro intuition, 

Know thee, and claim thee for her own at last? 
Nor wake to find that like a lovely vision, 

Into tho realms Elysian thou hast passed? 

Hero, with an earnest will and high endeavor, 

I bear my port amid the daily strife; 


! Ood knows a woman’s needs, and He will ever 
Lead the vexed soul toward a better life. 

Where is my fate his chosen work pursuing? 

^ In vine-clad country, or by sounding sea; 

J; Where spicy breezes all the senses wooing, 
s Fill tho whole air with perfumed melody? 

5 I hear a whisper on tho South wind trembling; 

5 The flutter of a coming step I hear; 

^ Outside my heart the guards are all assembling, 
i To warn the keeper if a foe is near.. 

k Somewhoro the Heavens arc shining bright above him; 
' Somewhere he labors to be good and great; 

5 And though iu secret now I fondly love him, 

' Some time, perchance, I’ll meet and know my fate! 




OYER THE MOUNTAIN. 

BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Mr love has gone over the mountain ; 

With the fever of longing I burn, 

Whilo asking the gods will she ever 
Yo gods, will she ever roturn? 

Her hair was tho hue of tho sun’s beams, 
When he kisses the Eastern hills; 

And her voice like the notes of song birds, 
Whose music tho morning fills; 

<*■ H«*r eyo was bright as the evening star; 
Iter singing was sweet os a lute; 

And the birds of song, when they heard it, 
For jealousy were mute; 

Her heart was a glowing altar, 

And tho sacrifice was love, 

Brought down by the purest angel 


> That walks the neavens above. - 

i Yet she has gone over the mountain, 

\ Whose ever-appalling height 

> Is covered with clouds that are darker 

£ Than the blackest arch of night; 

^ And those clouds have hid her forever 

> From the reAch of my aching sight, 

s My sorrowing heart is jealous, 

$ Of the mountain that lies between 

| My soul and the fairest maiden 

< That the eyes of man have seen. 

$ So I pray every night to pass over 

To the mountain's farthest side, 

To live forever and ever, 

In the arms of my beautiful bride! 
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CHAPTER II. ( Alice turned her back on her single friend. 

That unfortunate attempt at Croquet was the i “I don’t like your horrid school-boy slang,” 

-first time in Alice’s life she had made a sufficient | said she, cruelly. “I think I’ll leave that, and 
failure in any effort to give people an oppor- j croquet, and all similar accomplishments to 
tunity to be amused at her expense. \ your admiration.” 

Under ordinary circumstances her mischance Tom was overwhelmed with grief, 
and awkwardness would hardly have been worth | “Whoso, my admiration?” cried he. “You 
a thought; but she had been mortified in the j; know I like you best, you’re so nice. 1 don’t 
presence of the man with whom she was as care about your widow.” ' 
bitterly angry as we can only be with one very “My widow!” repeated Alice, with a deal of 
dear, and before the eyes of her rival. Truly \ scorn. 

it was not in unregenerate human nature to \ “Well, anybody’s widow—Mr. Stanley’s, if 
support the humiliation patiently. > you please. I’ll hate her if you do—there!” 

During the following days Alice allowed who- < Alice smiled at his energy, 
ever chose to play croquet—she was occupied s “You’re a good fellow, Tom,” said she; “I 
with other things. A party of friends just J beg your pardon for speaking so rudely, and 
arrived at the hotel, and all sorts of trifles, \ I’ll be glad to learn croquet, If you will take the 
among which she walked, busy heart and soul, 
to all appearance, and utterly oblivious both of 
the widow and Claude. 

But if there had been any very early risers | morrow morning. Don’t say a word.” 
among the party, a little secret of Alice’s might ^ The compact thus made was faithfully kept, 
have been discovered. s The next morning Alice was down before any- 

Mrs. Le Fort’s nephew, Tom, had come up < body, except the servants and the robins; and 
to spend his summer holidays—a great, blunder- <; by the time she reached the lower hall, down 
ing Newfoundland puppy, as good hearted and ^ tumbled Tom, fastening his sleeve-buttons as 
generous as he could be, and worshiping Alice > he ran. 

with all the devotion of a chivalrous nature that ^ “ Hurrah, Alice!” said he. “Come on! We’ll 

has only walked this weary world for fifteen J show ’em a trick worth a dozen of theirs.” 
years, and not had time to kick up any dust ij So Alice took her lessons regularly; and Tom 
to dim the freshness of its roses. ^ was delighted with his pupil’s aptness, uncon- 

He came to Alice the day after her croquet J sciously ascribing half the credit to himself, as 
exploit. ^ any of us would have done. 

“I say, Alice, don’t you mind,” said he, “and j* And yet, in spite of his devotion to Alice, and 
don’t you give in! I’ll teach you to play cro- j: his attempt to fight shy of the widow, because 
quet.” m s he saw Alice disliked her, poor, blundering 

“I hate croquet!” cried Alice. “Don’t men- ^ Tom did what he would not have been guilty of 
tion it!” i for the world—knew all the light the widow 

“But it’s so jolly,” urged Tom. “Just let j needed in regard to any affair there might have 
me teach you. We’ll get up early every morn- \ been between Claude and Alice, 
ing, and have a game before anybody’s out. ^ She saw that Tom avoided her, and actually 
You’ll learn in no time, and beat that widow j tried “to put her down,” if any discussion rose 
like bricks.” \ between her and Alice; and, boy though he 

“Sly does everything well, doesn’t she, Tom?” | was, Jeannie could not quite consent to have 
said Alice, so calmly that the boy fell into ^ the young girl, who showed her dislike so 
the net. • \ plainly, elevated on a pedestal above her own 

“Don’t she though! I tell you she’s a rorer, \ in his mind, 
and no mistake.” ^ She waylaid him one day in the library, and 

823 


trouble to teach me.” 

“Now, that’s jolly,” cried Tom, ecstatically. 
“You’re just a trump, Ally. We’ll begin to- 
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it- did not take her many minutes to bewitch 
Master Innocence, for the time at least; and he 
quite forgot his championship of Alice in the 
splendor of her great eyes. 

She talked to him in the prettiest way—he 
was such a noble fellow; he never would be a 
worthless, idle fop; if she only had a younger 
brother like him—all sorts of delightful praise, 
and at last, 

“Won’t you be my brother, Tom? I can talk 
to you. I wish you would like me.” 

“Why I do,” said Tom. “If I was a man 
I’d die for you!” 

“Ah!” said she, slyly, “but you’d live for 
Miss Peyton.” 

Tom’s suddenly awakened conscience sent the 
crimson to his face. 

“But she it nice,” he thought. “I don’t 
believe Alice ought to dislike her.” 

“And you are quite right,” pursued the 
widow. “Alice is the sweetest girl I ever 
knew.” 

“Hollo!” shouted Tom, astonished. “I beg 
your pardon for making you jump!” 

“Oh! I don’t ifiind jumping,” returned she, 
sweetly, recovering from the effects of the thun¬ 
der-clap. “What made you cry out, though?” 

“Why, I thought you didn’t like her,” said 
Tom, with eyes very wide open. 

“You mean she don’t like me.” 

“Oh! I don’t know that-” 

“Don’t tell fibs, Tom!” she interrupted, 
pointing her finger at him with a laugh that 
Tom thought music—and he was right. “You 
can afford to be honest—that’s why I like you.” 

“I am honest,” said Tom; “but Alice is too 
good to hate anybody.” 

“You ore a chivalrous knight,” said she, 
“ and I admire you for it.” 

Tom glowed at the praise, and she just twisted 
her pretty fingers through his chestnut curls, 
and it was all over with him; if he had recently 
committed murder, Tom would have told her 
all about it, if she had asked. 

But she only praised him, and. then chanted 
Alice’s eulogy, and when he was ready to ex¬ 
plode, she said artfully, 

“But I don’t think she seems quite happy— 
do you, Tom?” 

The tone in which she said it, as if he had 
been a man of experience equal to Solomon’s, 
the one person in the world to whom she could 
speak freely! 

“I wonder if she has any trouble? I hope 
not—don’t you, Tom? You don’t mind my 
calling you Tom, do you?” 

“Why I like it,” he howled; and the widow 


pulled his hair a little, and he grew more 
ecstatic. “I don’t know but you’re right about 
Alice; I vow she don’t act like she used to. I 
wonder-” 

“Yes,” said the widow, when he hesitated. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Tom, trying to 
wake up, lest 'he should Bay something he ought 
not. 

“What lovely neck-ties you always wear,” 
said she; “I am so glad you don’t think it’s 
nice to be careless. But about Alice. 1 wish 
we knew what troubled her. We might do 
something, you and I together, you know.” 

Lord bless me! Socrates himself couldn't 
have withstood those eyes—and Tom wasn’t 
Socrates. 

“I do know one thing,” said he; “but even 
aunt don’t-” 

“And it don’t count telling me,” purred the 
widow. “You can tell your sister everything. 
I am your sister—mayn’t I be?” 

“And a duck of one, too!” cried Tom. 

<f Oh, you naughty, flattering brother! And 
so Alice told you-” 

“Lord bless you, no! She wouldn’t say a 
word; but I can put two and two together.” 

“I should think I knew that! I'll always tell 
you things, Tom, just to keep you from finding 
them out! Of course, Alice wouldn’t tell; but 
you guessed-” 

“Why, I knew she and Claude Stanley were 
at Havana together last winter.” 

The widow sat perfectly still. Claude had 
never told her. How deep a game had he 
played? But she was getting near daylight. 

“And isn’t it queer they never talk about 
it?” said she, frankly. 

“Oh, you know it! Did he tell you?” 

“Mayn’t I find out things, too, you bad Torn! 
So you think she liked him, and they quar¬ 
reled-” 

“Why you know all about it,” cried he. “Did 
Claude tell you?” 

“Nobody told me; but you see we can talk 
honestly. How pleasant it is.” 

“I know he had a little seal of hers this 
spring,” said Tom, “for I saw it in his rooms 
in New York, and an envelope with her writing 
on it.” 

There, it was all out; the widow put “two 
and two together,” and the matter was clear as 
noonday. 

“Dear me, how late it is,” cried she; “I must 
go and dress. I declare, none of these other 
men could make me forget the time so.” 

These other men. Tom felt six feet high l 

“Not even Claude?” asked he, eagerly. 
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“Claude, indeed! Why, don’t you know I’m ; life away back in the past; the girlish life that 
a flame for those moths to singe their wings^ had looked so bright and had promised so much, 
at ? You’re the only honest one—I do like you, * all perished ages ago—she walked among the 
Tom! Good-by; mind and bring me a bouquet;; ashes of that brighter time, 
at dinner, won’t you?” < “What a goose I am!” cried she. “Actually 

Off she glided, swift and graceful as a canoe v making my eyes red! What’s the use of being 
down the stream; and, going along the halls to ; a humbug to myself! If I’d married Rob we 
her chamber, Mrs. Crosland meditated, and > should have quarreled, and the romance would 
continued her meditation as she stood before s hare worn out as fast as other people’s does! 
her mirroi;. ^ It’s all over—let it go! The world calls my 

“Has that man been playing with me? Has* life a success—maybe all successes are just as 
he wanted to annoy and punish that girl? The J hollow! Dear me, there must be daylight some- 
impudence of him! Goodness knows I only \ where, if we only could reach it! PoorRobby! 
wanted to amuse myself; but if he has dared to' what eyes he had; I declare, to this day his 
make me useful!” $ voice sometimes comes over mo so distinctly. 

She was downright furious. She never had J Oh, poor Rob! oh, my poor, wasted youth!” 
met her match, certainly she would not in Mas- \ She fairly hid her face in her hands;, the 

ter Claude. \ next instant she swept it all away. Very sel- 

“I can fascinate him anyway,” cried she. $ dom that she was weak enough to allow that 
“I don’t care who he loves, he forgets every- ' past to intrude into the idle festivities she made 
thing when he is with me, he is in earnest then, * of her life. 

I’ve three minds to make him propose, and then $ “There, Mrs. Crosland, you have been senti- 
tell that saucy girl of it.” | mental long enough— revsnous a nos moutons — 

Now the widow was not downright wicked. \ but such very stale mutton—oh, dear!” 

She would not have had a broken heart at her $ Then she laughed, and then she felt harder 
door for the world; but she dearly loved power, s and -more wicked from the reaction of her 
and in her reckless thoughtlessness might have \ thoughts. • 

been guilty of a great wrong. | “So much the worse for anybody that comes 

The more she reflected the more angry she \ in my way,” thought she. “If they suffer, they 

grew; a little unsafe for any person who had j must take the consequences.” 

In the meantime, a portion of the party had 
made their appearance down stairs, after the 


crossed her to put ljjs or her happiness within 
the widow’s reach just at that moment, when 


period of noonday privacy, which all wise 
people seek during the two or three hours of a 
summer day, when even a seraph couldn’t stay 
presentable. 

Somebody was playing broken fragments of 
operas; somebody singing; a few pretending to 


there was that dangerous flash in her eyes. 

Before she went down stairs, she opened a i 
fanciful box on her dressing-table filled with 5 
notes and miniatures—trophies won in the guer- > 
rilla warfare of her life. She selected a picture \ 
and put it in her pocket, and turned again to l 

take a last look in the glass. { read, and the rest talking in an idle, lazy way 

“Being jealous might do it. He is just the < upon all sorts of Subjects, and among these was 
impetuous creature to make a fool of himself!” J Claude Stanley. 

The widow smiled at her own image, half $ A novel that had been the rage a few seasons 
wickedly, half with a droll feeling of amuse- 5 before came up; the plot involved disagreements 
ment, and then with a little scorn. \ and separation between the hero and heroine, 

“I declare, I believe I was meant for some-$ and Claude was firm in the belief that it was the 
thing better,” sighed she. “What a poor, £ woman’s fault. 

empty affair my life is! I wonder if it would; While they were talking, Alice and Harry 
have been different if I had married Robert* Ward strolled along the verandah toward the 
Sherman? But they wouldn’t let me. It’s all S library. 

over ages ago. Poor Robio, he’s sound asleep \ “That really begins to look serious,” said • 
under the China seas—and I? Well, I’m dasb-J faded Miss Folsom to Claude. “I do believe 
ing Mrs. Crosland, with everything good and | she’ll marry him; yon know before she went to 
honest worn out of me. Oh, dear! le jue nel Havana people said they were engaged.” 
vant pas la chandelle! I wish I were a Catholic, \ A pleasant speech for an angry lover to hear 
I’d go into a conveut, it couldn’t be any more 5 on a warm day! Claude mentally called Miss 
tiresome than this existence.” | Folsom opprobrious epithets, gave one furious 

^ She stood there and thought of the old buried \ glance at the pair, and launched forth into fresh 
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denunciations of the woman—in the novel— $ me—I will not bear it! I know you thoroughly, 
growing bitter and impetuous. i; you are incapable of any real feeling; you are 

“What do you think of it, Miss Peyton?” I so selfish and heartless, you would see the whole 
some one asked, as she stood in the window. ^ world in ruins at your feet to gratify any pass- 
“We are talking about that book of Miss $ ing caprice.” 

Yonge’s—do you blame the young lady, or her!; “And you—what are you? Good heavens, 
lover?” jj don’t talk about heartlessness! You, with my 

Alice had heard Claude’s speech. She arrayed $ kisses yet fresh on your lips, engaged to another 

herself on the other Bide; the argument became s man-” 

general, but Alice and Claude managed to say s “Who said so?” she cried, 
any quantity of things that were Sanscrit to the | “You can’t deny it!” 

rest* but fearfully distinct and galling to each ^ She would not. How dared he think so vilely 
other. $ of her I How dared he reproach her, if it were 

In the midst of it, Mrs. Le Fort put her head \ true, after his own conduct; after—but he was 
in at one of the glass doors which Opened on \ speaking again. 

the side verandah, where she had been looking \ “I should serve him right if I cut his throat 
at her roses, and talking to her birds like a ? before your eyes; but you wouldn’t care! You 
darling as she was, who had carried moro fresh- | would go straight to a ball from the man that 
ness of enjoyment into her age than the youth $ loved you best.” 

' of the present day ever knew. $ “No man deserves any more consideration 

“There’s a shower coming up,” said she; ^ or love,” said Alice; “tho woman would be an 
“stop arguing, good people, and come and look s idiot*who gave it! 1 have learned my lesson.” 
at this mass of wonderful clouds.” $ “And I mine!” 

Everybody rose whether they cared for won- J “From an apt teacher,” Alice was on the 
derful clouds or not; but when the others passed $ point of retorting, but she controlled herself, 
out on to the verandah, Alice walked on into $ She would not make the least allusion to Mrs. 
ibo next room, and Claude followed. ^ Crosland, lest he should gain 3 perception of 

“You need not have taken so public an op- > her jealousy and exult in it. 
portunity to display your hatred!” he ex-$ If she only had spoken it might have been 
claimed. «; better; but they rushed into fresh recrimina- 

“I was talking of the book,” said Bhe. “I $ tions, whose bitterness certainly ill agreed with 
suppose I have the same right as you to my $ their professed indifference, 
opinion.” >. “A man with the least honor or dignity would 

“No wonder you like the character,” cried 1 have gone away,” cried Alice; “but you staid 


to insult me!” 


he; “she was fickle, secretive, cruel-” 

“And he made her so,” interrupted she. jj If he had only told her that he had staid be- 
“It was in her nature, I tell you.” cause he could not go, that his heart had hoped 

“And you may tell me it is in mine,>but I am $ for a reconciliation, even when his thoughts de- 
not obliged to accept your verdict.” i; nied tho fact most; that this very.flirtation only 

“It is; you cannot deny it.” jj arose from recklessness and pain—but he would 

“I do utterly—utterly!” $ not. 

“You have wounded and outraged me in ^ He was mad and wrong, as you or I would 
every way possible; you flirted in the most $ have been, and as insanely determined as she 
cold-blooded manner; you received a letter $ to tear away the last possibility of peace or 
from that infernal Spanish scamp at Havana—” $ hope. 

“And you told me we were henceforth stran- $ “Do what you like—marry whom you like,” 
gers,” interrupted Alice. “By what right do $ cried he; “it is nothing to me. I sweep you 

you address me in this way?” ^ utterly out of my thoughts; you have no place 

“ You broke off our engagement—it was your $ in my heart.” 

• own work!” i “It would bo a degradation to hove,” retorted 

“I deny it; you know it is not true!” < Alice. “Lscorn and despise you; I hate myself 

Then up came that stinging thought, if he \ for having cared for you; I must have been mad 
should think she relented, she would die sooner > indeed; I thank you for curing me of my in- 
than give him that triumph. ? sanity.” 

“If I did!” she exclaimed, “it was your 5 She swept out of the room, and left him pale 
fault! You wanted me to be a slave, while you jj with passion and grief, while the gay laughter 
were free to act as you pleased! Don’t reproach * of his friends rang up from the lawn without. 
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And as she rushed away Tom saw her, caught 
the last words of their conversation in spite of 
himself, and he followed Alice. 

When he reached the door of her chamber it 
was locked. 

“Alice! Alice!” he called. 

No answer. He was frightened, and fresh 
from the perusal of one of Miss Braddon’s ro¬ 
mances, imagined she had burst a blood-vessel, 
or fallen dead on the floor, or escaped life in 
some other improbable and sensational way. 

He stooped and looked through the keyhole, 
fully expecting to see a pale corpse, on the car¬ 
pet, his foot raised ready to dash in the panel 
at the sight; but after that momentary glanco 
he came to his senses and crept away, his quick 
sense of honor, when he saw her alive, rousing 
him to the fact that he was playing the spy on 
her secret trouble. 

He had seen Alice on her knees sobbing con¬ 
vulsively, and moaning out of the crushed pride 
of her breaking heart. 

But if there were no other proof, we might 
become convinced that life was not intended to 
be wasted in moaning, from the fact, that we 
never get comfortably at it without being inter¬ 
rupted, and rudely called back from the luxury 
of our agony to the petty details of every-day 
existence. 

You never shut your door in your life to be 
alone with # a misery you were fully decided 
Bhould be eternal, without some abominable 
wretch taking it into his head to choose that 
very moment to come and smoke a segar in 
your chambers. 

“You needn’t pretend you’re out, you know,” 
says he, “because I can see you through the 
keyhole! If you’re gay, we’ll be merry; if 
you are in trouble, I’ll console you.” 

And of all things to be dreaded, the sympathy 
of your friends is the most horrible. People 
will go about doing good till everybody hates 
them. 

Sophia never strayed up stairs for a private 
dampening, during her quarrel with young 
Hicks, that aunt Jane didn’t follow her; and 
just when she was as wretched as a young 
woman at the end of the second volume of a 
novel, call out, 

“Come and see this lovely ribbon—such a 
bargain! Sophia, I say, open the door this 
minute! Such ribbon!” 

Kibbon, indeed! As if she could tie up a 
wounded heart with it. And people are always 
offering you ribbon when you want lint and 
linaments. 

So, of course, in the beginning of Alice’s 
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^ tempest, the girls were inspired by the devil to 
s go and call her. Something was going on, and 
it just occurred to them that they could not live 
$ another moment unless she shared their amuse- 

s 

> ment. 

$ “Come, Alice, quick! Mrs. Le Fort says, 
come right down. It’s no time to be shut up— 
j> it looks so odd!” 

; That roused her. Heavens! those words would 
l make a woman control herself in the agonies of 
^ death. As a general thing, men don’t care; 
i; their vanity is so much larger than their pride, 
ij that they like to write their woes on their fore- 

> heads, and go about moody and sullen, ironical 
£ and Byronical, just to be pitied, and asked what 
v*ails them, and be supposed to have a mystery, 
j* and asked what it is. 

ij But tell a women “it looks odd;” and if she 
j; had six poisoned arrows stickiug theif barbed 
'< points in her heart, she would smooth her lace 
t; bertha carefully over them, and appear before 
^ the world as smiling as if the roses in the hair 
$ she was tearing so wildly a few moments before 
twere only a poor type of the brightness and 
) sweetness of her life. 

\ So Alice gave one last sob, shook her plumage 
J straight in an instant, like a pigeon, and fol- 
l lowed them down stairs, laughing and talking 
i much more than was natural, and yet conscious 
ij all the while that her trouble awaited her on 
j: the threshold of her chamber, and would seize 
\ her in a more relentless grip when she returned, 
j; for this brief escape from its solitary sway, 
j “We are going down to play Croquet,” saic- 
;j Harry Ward, taking possession of her as soou 
!; as she appeared, after a fashion he had lately 
'< assumed. “Now this time you have got to play. 
$ We won’t let you off—you must learn.” 

«; The widow was there, not having been able 
^ to find Claude, and do her best, in her wicked 
ij mood, to get her velvet paws on his .heart, so 
as to unsheath their claws, and rend it. 
j: “ Have you courage to make another attempt?” 
!> she asked Alice, with a mocking smile. 
i Assured in her knowledge, thanks to Tom’s 
$ careful instructions, and her own diligent prac- 
\ tice, Alice could afford to smile in turn. 

^ “How good of you to remind me of my awk- 

I ward failure,” said she, in a childish way, “and 
to be anxious I should not expose myself again.” 

“Oh, no, dear child!” retorted the widow; 
“it was a mere selfish desire not to have a 
ij pretty picture spoiled—you pout so dreadfully 
•j when anything goes wrong.” 

£ “Never mind,” said Alice, sweetly. “I am 
\ only eighteen; ten or twelve years’ practice 
j: may teach me how to be displeased gracefully.” 
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Pretty good fencing, the widow was forced to ^ own presence, as if he had been the mallet just 
acknowledge, even in her anger, and while flung from her hand. 

seeing two or three of the men look at her, as if $ He wondered what restrained him from rush¬ 
hunting for crows’ feet about the corners of her ^ ing up, dashing podr Harry to the ground, and 
eyes. $ trampling his life out before her very eyes; or, 

“Now for Croquet,” said she, “since Miss 5; better yet, hitting out at him in a scientific way, 
Peyton gives her approval. I am sorry now I $ until he made his pretty, booby face a mass 
banished Mr. Stanley; I always want him when $ of bruises, and there wasn’t a feature left. 

I play.” s If he could do something perfectly desperate 


“Why, what have you done with him?” asked j to wring her heart, if she had any; at least to 
honest Harry. j prove that he had never cared for her; that he 

“Never mind; he’ll come back quite safe. i; had only amused himself at her expense; some- 
After all, Miss Alice, these tiresome men always ^ thing that would gall her vanity beyond all 
do, w’ est-ce-pas ?” ^ possibility of healing, he could be satisfied. 

But Alice had turned away—that was the <: No matter what the consequences were to 


sharpest arrow in the widow’s quiver, and she* $ himself; no matter if the rest of his life were 
was not in the humor to resist letting it fly. jj spent in atoning for that one mad act, only show 
Mrs. Crosland would not play Croquet—she £ the way, and he would do it—do it, and never 
was tire'd—it was hot. Please, if they would jj flinch, if he trod straight over his own heart to 
let her sit still. She would first watch Miss ✓ purchase the bitter delight of making her feel. 
Alice take her lesson.” $ It was neither noble nor manly—I know that 


“I’ll give you one, too,” she thought. ij as well as you do; but it was dolefully, humi- 

But Alice smiled placidly, and made ready i; liatingly natural; and not one of us can look 
for the game with the most perfect assurance, j: back on the youth we are leaving without 
Nobody knew that she had touched a mallet J acknowledging it. 
since that first day; and the general surprise $ You didn’t rush off for a commission, and 
was soon merged in admiration at her grace and % expose yourself to bullets, and worse still, hard 
skill. Sitting there, Mrs. Crosland saw that < tack, and the disgusts of camp life, the day 
she would be forced to look to her laurels. £ after Mary James jilted you—and it was pure 
Alice did wonderful credit to Tom’s instruc- i patriotism made you. You didn’t say to yeur- 
tion. She never once got a ball “uried,” which j Belf, “If ball can kill, I’ll make fcor repent!” 
even fine players will occasionally do. She j Oh, no! of course not! And you didn’t marry 
“croqueted” Charley Lynn’s ball twice, and ^ your dumpy wife by accident—that is, propose 
“dismissed” Miss Folsom’s in the most igno- \ to her after that quarrel with cousin Fanny! 
minious manner, greatly to that antique damsel’s \ Come, don’t let us humbug ourselves. You 
disgust, making points in the most scientific jj know just as well a9 I do, that half the unhap- 
manner, and scoring up like lightning. j; piness of your lives, the desolation and weari- 

Just at the close of the game Claude Stanley £ ness over which you moan, have been the result 
strolled down to the ground. When Alice left t of your own obstinacy and recklessness, ay, 
him he had rushed out of the house to escape < and meanness, too—for no man ever indulged 
all companionship, and give free vent to the l a revengeful feeling without debasing his own 
burst of wounded pride and feeling which had 5 nature. 

burst all barriers at last. «: So don’t pout your moustaches at Claude, I 

He had been so genuinely miserable he had | won’t have it! He was young and passionate, 
not supposed anybody was playing, or he would ^ and miserable and mad, to suffer deeper pangs, 
have avoided the place. It was too late to J Oh! wretched words that have a significance so 
retreat, and ho came on looking black and ^ terrible! God may forgive us, but you and I, 
dismal enough. i my friend, must live far into eternity before we 

Lo and behold, /hat should he see but Alice \ can forgive ourselves for the wreok we made 
perfectly radiant, to all appearance, receiving i of our youth; for the poor, miserable, dwarfed 
the applause of her companions, and looking thing our lives has become, beyond all possi- 
as though no trouble had ever blown its evil ^ bility of atonement in this world, so far as get- 
wind within a world’s journey of her horizon. i» ting back the hopes and dreams that we threw 
This was the creature for whom he had been j; away, the golden opportunities that we crushed 
grieving—this heartless, frivolous creature! ^ under our feet, all to gratify, in one way or an- 
Standing there triumphant, smiling up in Harry ^ other, our pride, or our obstinacy, or these 
Ward’s face, and as utterly regardless of his l dovils, tempers which wo persist in calling firm- 
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ness and decision to the last, and gnash our 
teeth over the paltry lie while doing it. 

Up Claude came, and Mrs. Crosland waved 
her fan at him. He gave one more black glance 
at Alice, and threw himself on the grass at the 
widow’s feet. 

They were talking the most utter nonsense, 
it is true, but Claude looked up in her face as 
if his soul sat in his eyes, and whispered absurd 
nothings in the most compromising way to both. 

Still Alice smiled, and talked, and drove 
Harry Ward quite desperate; but Bhe never 
missed a look that passed between the pair. 

“Will you play now, Mrs. Crosland?” they 
asked. 

“I really cannot! Mr. Stanley insists on my 
listening to him.” 

“Of course, I do,” said Claude, and gave her 
his arm. 

They were passing Alice, and he added, 

* “You know it is all I care for in this world.” 

“Parole f” said the widow, wickedly. 

“I swear it,” said he; “I’ll say it before all 
these fools, if you like.” 

“Oh! that would spoil the charm. But where 
are you taking me to?” 

“Anywhere to escape. I want to talk to 
you.” 

Alice beard—every syllable spoken for her 
ear reached it; but the lace that covered her 
poisoned arrows never quivered over their sting. 

“C&me, then,” said the widow; “I’m tired, 
too.” 

A malicious demon shot into her ej s; her 
sharp gaze penetrated the gauze, and saw the 
barbed points in Alice’s heart. She as not a 
bad woman, only reckless, as we all are in our 
way; but she saw more, she saw that Tom’s ro¬ 
mance had a companion. 

If Alice had loved Claude, he had returned 
that affection—her suspicion had been correct. 
She had been used as a means to gratify his 


< Heavens! how her taper fingers tingled tc 
\ meet about his neck; how devoutly she wished 
j! the tiger in every one of us need not be sub- 

I dued and kept chained! 

She would have her revenge, that baby-faced 
girl should pay for her impertinence, and this 
man by her side. Well, suffering had not made 
Jeannie Crosland patient, and in her vapid life 
she had found so many men mean, and base, 
and pitiful, that she had no faith in any. 

^ If she could have known the truth, she was 

I s the woman to have set both these creatures 
straight, and been glad to have done so much 
good—but she did not. She only thought the 
girl a butterfly who could not feel acutely, and 
^ the man shallow-hearted and vain. With both 
$ in the dust at her feet, she could be contented 
$ and make friends again. She did not want any 
$ extraordinary revenge, only a humiliating les- 
$ son to the girl, a brief, bitter mortification to 
Sj the man for having dared to enter the list of 
^ her adorers, even for the space of a summer 
5 : holiday, without first blotting out of his heart 
l any previous image engraven there. 
i She felt partially matched, and the feeling 
l fretted her proud heart, accustomed to utter 
\ and entire devotion, as much as sackcloth would 
$ have chafed the graceful form accustomed to 
purple and fine linen. 

jj “Come,” said the widow; “I’m tired, too! 
5; ‘I know a leafy grot where I am queen!’ w 
ji “ ‘ Behold the humblest of your worshipers,’ ” 
$ Claude quoted in turn. 

$ Then Alice’s eyes met those of Jeannie in 
$ a mutual flash, like the gleam of two spears. 
5 Xeannie passed down the sycamore walk toward 
ifthe wood, leaning on Claude’s arm; and Alice 
•j turned back to her task of living in the present 
$ like an actor in a play, who has for an instant 
$ forgotten the stilted jests of his part in the re- 
i membrance of the hard, cruel life that awaited 
^ him outside the gilded 6cene. 

(to be continued.) 


THOSE EARLY YEARS. 


BY M. L. MATHESON. 


Thosi early years! those early years! 

Of childish hopes and childish tears; 

How sweet their cherished mem’ry seems 
Of guileless hours and fairy dreams, 
When erst a child, in careless glee, 

I sported round my mother’s knee. 

Those olden laysl those olden lays! 

The joyous tones of other days; 

How oft their mem’ry o’er me steals, 


And youthful dreams of life reveals, 

Whon o’er my eye of earnest bine 
No cank’ring care its shadow threw. 

Those buried loves! those buried loves! 
Time’s fading treasure aptly proves; 
Whate’er may change, as life decoys. 

The thoughts of those once happier days, 
Shall closer cling, through grief and gloom, 
Till I shall rest within the tomb! 
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BY TUB AUTHOR OP “DORA’S COLD,” ETC., ETC. 


Hugh Hudson was fortunately alone when 
he broke the seal of the following letter: 

“Dear Sir —At the request of our client, 
your great uncle, Col. Hugh Hudson, of Hudson 
Hills, it becomes our unpleasant duty to inform 
you of his desire that all communication between 
yourself and his family should cease from this 
date; and that you will consider yourself as 
having, by your conduct abroad, forfeited all 
claims of interest or affection upon him. Your 
own property, amounting to some fifteen thou¬ 
sand dollars, which he placed in our hands for 
your use, some time since, we have appro¬ 
priated, as you requested, to the payment of 
yoar expenses during your foreign tour; and it 
has exactly sufficed for that purpose, as the in¬ 
closed statement will show. You are, therefore, 
left clear of debt, but otherwise unprovided for. 
Our client forwarded, with his communication, 
the accompanying check for five hundred dol¬ 
lars, which he trusts will relieve you from any 
temporary inconvenience in thi9 sudden change 
of affairs. Trusting that you will not hold us, 
individually, responsible for our client’s opin¬ 
ions, (in which we yet hope an alteration may 
be effected,) and that you will still continue to 
honor us with your regard and confidence, and 
command us whenever wo can be of any service 
in your future career, we remain, etc., 

Your obedient servants, 

Letton & Lktton.” 

“A pleasant greeting home,” said Hugh Hud¬ 
son, tossing the letter aside, “after ten years 
of absence! I could scarcely have had a colder 
reception from those Newfoundland icebergs, 
had we sunk among them that foggy night, 
when we never hoped to see our own dear land 
again. Step-mother Fortune, it was hardly kind 
to let me live!” 

Half sad, half smiling—for his cbeerfbl custom 
was to laugh at fate, and gather courage where 
others found abundant cause for despair—the 
young man drew his writing-desk across the 
table, and set himself seriously to the compos 
sition of his reply—for this ungracious epistle 
had been waiting for him a week, and could not 
be answered too soon. The task was quickly 
done; a brief but kind note despatched to the 
old lawyers, in which he “acknowledged the 
330 


^ receipt of their favor,” and thanked them for 
\ their interest, without giving any intimation of 
S his future plans or prospects, with an inclosure 

> for his uncle, in writing which, some drops of 
| moisture visited his eyelashes—some pangs of 
\ bitter and not undeserved regret assailed his 
\ heart. Within the second of these letters he 
} placed the five hundred dollar check; and having 
; carefully scaled them, “for the last time,” as 
} he inwardly decided, with a handsome seal-ring, 
5 his uncle’s present, he promptly rose, pushed 
| his chair away, and walked over to the fire- 
; place to get a full-length view of his position. 

| Leaning against the mantle, in his favorite 
i attitude, his hands carelessly twisted in his 
[ curling, chestnut hair; his eyes cast down in 
.'thoughtful retrospection; he compelled himself 

* to thoroughly review his past career, and accept 
: the future, its disastrous consequence, in a 
J spirit of penitence and penance, that very few 
J people, ruined by their own fault, because weak 
$ or wicked, have strength enough to bear, or 
t sensibility to feel. This stern process of arraign- 

> ment over, the sentence passed, the judgment 
{ received, he broke from the musing mood again, 

; and strode across the room to his old posi- 

* tion, with a face full of cheerful sunshine. 

< “ After all, there is no great harm done,” he 

? cried. “I have ruined myself, with nobody else 
j to blame for it—that’s all. Many a man has 
| done the same before me; I must only go to 
| work, and make myself over again. Thank 
\ heaven! I am able to do it! I am young, strong, 
y and active. I should have been ashamed to 
\ depend on my uncle in any case—the dear old 
: boy may keep his money; I wanted only his 
\ good opinion—and that I will have yet, if it is 
! to be earned!” 

J A beautiful English pointer, aroused by the 
l unwonted commotion, thrust her slender head 
| into her master’s hand, and gazed up into his 
\ face with a look almost of human affection and 
| comprehension. Both pair of eyes were liand- 
<Bome; I hardly know which most §o, dog's or 
\ man’s; both were brown, clear, gentle, velvety 
\ soft, and tender, yet capable of lighting up with 
\ courage and keen intelligence. They evidently 
| understood each other; and Hugh was comforted 
J by his friend’s silent sympathy, for his spirits 
; rose rapidly as he played with her silken ears. 
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“We must take account of stock, Susette,” 
he continued, “and see how near the prodigal 
is to his husks.” Digging in his pockets with 
deep solemnity, he brought forth their contents, 
one by one, and laid them on the table before 
the dog, who examined all with a ludicrous imi¬ 
tation of his earnestness, successively rejecting 
them as inedible and uninviting. The pile of 
property was not very imposing, even after 
being recruited from his traveling-bag. Hand¬ 
kerchiefs, gloves, shirts, seeks, and slippers, 
properly belonging in the half-filled trunks that 
stood near, but crammed with characteristic 
carelessness in this smaller receptacle, were 
pushed aside to make room for an odd jumble of 
treasures, collected during his years of foreign 
travel. Quartz from Derbyshire, lava from 
Vesuvius, specimens of ore from Russia, Scotch 
pebbles, Egyptian antiques, Turkish armlets, 
and Hindoo chains and baugles. A handful of 
silver and copper coin of various denominations 
and countries, a box of percussion caps, and a 
bag of shot; a seal, an uncut emerald, a nau¬ 
tilus shell, a betting-book, a pencil, and a purse. 
Add to these a Persian hookah, with its cum¬ 
brous appendages, intended for his uncle, a set 
of silver and coral jewelry for his petted cousin, 
a German gun, a Swiss watch, a dozen diction¬ 
aries of different languages, a good wardrobe, 
a handsome dressing-case, a large bundle of 
cheroots, and a collection of the current money 
of the realm—at that time possessing a sub¬ 
stantial weight, and sound metallic ring, much 
missed in it since—not exceeding fifty dollars 
in value. Upon these assembled effects, Hugh 
continued to gaze with philosophical cheerful¬ 
ness, but with some wonder. 

“Ten years,” he mused, “and twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars; and this is all the result! Susette, 
my girl, you see before you the reapings of my 
wild oats. They have been long in sowing, 
longer in growing, and proved a costly crop. 
Thank heaven, there is no more money to spend 
—the planter is a bankrupt, let us administer 
his estate. The presents we’ll keep till those 
we love are not ashamed to receive them from 
us; the clothes we’ll wear; the curiosities we’ll 
give to some greater fool than ourselves, if such 
there be; the dressing-case is the appanage of 
a gentleman who shall take it from me. For 
the rest, the gun must go into safe keeping, and 
the cheroots be suppressed till we have an in¬ 
come; but you and I will never part while there 
is starvation fare for either.” 

Whistling melodiously, for one of his misfor¬ 
tunes was an exquisite ear for music, he tum¬ 
bled the miscellaneous pile of property into his 


trunks, taking the unusual precaution of locking 
them; then quitting his elegant apartments with 
a smile, he strode down the interminable stairs* 
of the hotel, and sought the clerk’s office to pay 
his bill and give up occupation at once. Many 
people turned to look after the handsome dog 
and man, as they passed down the street a 
little later, followed by a patient drayman with 
the baggage, and seeking carefully among the 
poorest neighborhood for lodgings, small and 
uncomfortable enough to meet Hugh’s newly- 
acquired ideas of economy. From these, when 
at last obtained, he daily went forth on the 
weary search after employment, of which so 
many have had bitter experience before him, 
and which he was both by nature and habit 
peculiarly unfitted to commence. 

Bearded and brown, a' model of superb 
strength and vigor, he walked in upon the 
pale city men like a handsome Arab as he was, 
startling them from their stools by demanding 
a situation. What could they give him to do? 

A dead shot, a fearless rider, a capital billiard- 
player, an excellent judge of horses, music, and 
wine, with a very good knowledge of drawing, 
dancing, swimming, rowing, and boxing; for 
the first time he found these athletic and artistic 
| accomplishments despised and held of no avail) 
j they even created a prejudice against him in 
\ the minds of many of the strictly business-like 
l persons to whom he applied. His education - 
| had not fitted him for their purposes—a enre- 
\ less, happy, desultory life could not so suddenly 
{be turned into a new channel. A thousand 
s times a day he had occasion to wish that since 
3 so hard a service in the battle of life had been 
5 reserved for him, he might have begun the ne- 
^ cessary training earlier, and entered the ranks 
{a younger soldier. 

i> Country born and bred, he had been brought 
^ up from his orphan infancy on his uncle’s mag- 
^ nificent estate of Hudson Hills, as the heir and 
{successor. At a suitable age he was sent to 
i the military academy, where he excelled in all 
3 physical exercises, and with much reluctance 
j took what part was needful in more intellectual 
< studies. Arriving with difficulty at the end of 
<his probation, through numerous pranks and 
s scrapes, it was gently hinted to him that he 
\ could never pass the examination, and he 
\ promptly resigned; a favorite even with the 
ij stern mentors who thus advised, not willing to 
<; see him disgraced. Without returning home, 
s he besought his uncle to allow him to finish his 
{neglected education elsewhere, and was imme- 
} diately entered at an English university. Here 
\ his sporting tastes led him into the company of 
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“fast” men, among whom he was speedily ried into a pauper’s grave, unknown and un¬ 
elected the “prince of good fellows,” at the missed. Perhaps at home they had forgotten 
expense of his own private fortune and his him; even his little cousin, who was his play- 
uncle’s magnificent allowance, which came more mate, and was to have been his wife when she 
rarely and reluctantly as the elder discovered grew up, as everybody agreed, and as he had 
how it was expended. His college course over, unhesitatingly promised when he left her at 
Hugh found himself not greatly the wiser, but > twelve years old, frantic because she was not a 
much the poorer; and receiving no invitation to 5 boy and could not go to school with him. She 
return to Hudson Hills, in which he now con- \ was sole heiress now and mistress at dear old 


sidered he had forfeited all right, wrote a briefs Hudson Hills; her girlish letters, which had 
and kindly letter of farewell, in answer to his \ continued to follow him in his wanderings long 
uncle’s last severe epistle; and finding the rem- \ after their uncle’s ceased, he had carefully pre- 
nant of his fortune placed at his own disposal, j served, and now pored over for hours, trying 
set off upon a series of travels that continued \ to picture in his mind the new beauties of the 
till it was exhausted. One dark November day, < place which she described, and recalling the 
he drew the last draft at his London banker’s j old; thinking of the fair little writer herself, 
and took ship for America, not with any inteu- \ the sweet, generous, unspoiled nature, some- 
tion of claiming aid or support from his uncle, \ times haughty to others, always gentle to him; 
but with a wild longing to behold again the £ the innocent, dark eyes, so clear and fearless; 
dear western hemisphere; and so full of the pro- i the graceful, imperious gestures; the witching, 
digal’s yearning for home, ho yet found himself \ winning ways, the quick, musical tones; the 
forbidden to cross its threshold. ij dark curls that danced in the wind, and the 

I am not about to depict a scene of genteel i light, childish figure that flew so gayly down 
starvation, with interludes of pawnbroker’s \ the lawn to meet him when he had been away 
shops and penny-rolls—for I do not believe J on short absences, and was welcome home. 
tHese episodes need occur where people are $ These reminiscences could bring only remorse, 
really willing to work. If there is employment $ regret, and enervating sorrow, till, vowing 
enough for every green Irishman who steps 5 against cowardice and useless retrospection, 
upon our shores, why need a gentleman wanthe locked the letters securely away, and oom- 
who can bring to the task a better head than s pelled his mind to live on sterner stuff than 
Paddy’s, and hands not less strong? It was $ day-dreams, save when in slumber it escaped 
on these latter members that my hero finally5 his power and reveled in wild visions, in which 
placed his dependence; for though he was a j he revisited that Eden-like home, as Eve in her 
good accountant, and wrote a handsome hand, $ sleep might have returned to Paradise, 
had plenty of general information, and a prac- * His novel ideas of economy, however, hap- 
tical acquaintance with three or four modern \ pened to do him good service at last. Seated 
languages; was eminently intelligent, and quick \ one evening over his dearly-bought newspaper, 
at learning everything but his detested classics, \ for which he had sacrificed half a dinner, his 
and the musty lore of the schools. He found j eyes fell on the following advertisement: 
his abilities still unappreciated, and himself i Wanted a Coachman and Groom .—A faithful, 
still unemployed, till he dressed in flannel and \ intelligent man, who thoroughly understands 
velveteen, and became a porter, thereby earn- j his business, and is accustomed to the care of 
ing a sufficient sum to keep Susette in her \ horses, will find a good situation and a liberal 
accustomed luxuries, and himself in tolerable J salary on the estate of Hudson Hills, Hudson 


comfort. His ideas of economy were still raiher $ county, N. Y. Apply to Netton & Netton, 3 
vague. He would unthinkingly buy the morn- \ Travis’ Block, New York, or on the place.” 
ing paper, an<F find himself obliged to go with- * A long reverie followed Hugh’s reading of 
out a breakfast in consequence; or give up a $ this notice, during which he frequently raised 
supper for a segar. Sweet-tempered, cheerful, j his eyes to the scrap of looking-glass with 
and energetic, he never failed or faltered; and, { which his landlady had ornamented his apart- 


owning the justice of his fate, spent no time in J ment, with an eager scrutiny and interest that 
idle complainings, but in the silent evenings, s contained no vanity. “It’s all I’m fit for,” he 
and during his hours of leisure, his loneliness $ softly argued with himself, “and they would 
and isolation tried him sorely. Not a soul in £ never know me. Eight years have made great 
that great city knew of, or cared for him. \ changes, and I should liko to see little Fonti- 
Should he die there—which many as strong ^ bell.” He sprang up whistling gayly; the dog 
and young as he had done—he would be hur- £ barked joyfully about the room—youth is elastio 
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and improvident. He went off at once to throw $ guidly in an easy-chair, and playing with a 
up the situation at a hardwareman’s that was \ waxen baby, as he last remembered her playing 
bis daily bread; and the next afternoon the i with a waxen doll. 

pair were walking along the high road that l But the other—could it be little Fontibell? 
skirted the estate of Hudson Hills. $ He recalled her image as she used to come run- 

His heart beat thickly as he hurried on, and s ning across the lawn to meet him with her light 
almost stopped his breath while one familiar l feet and her flying, flossy curls; but this young 
object after another came in view, and lastly, ^ lady, slight and girlish aB she looked, was much 
the tall chimneys of the house itself. The £ too dainty and dignified a personage to have 
broad, winding track he was pursuing seemed \ had such antecedents. She wore a dress oil 
to lead to these too slowly; he sprang over the jj bright brown silk, and what ladies call an “Em- 
fences, and cleared the hedges at a single leap, J press collar” of costly old lace, which almost 
in his feverish excitement to take a shorter < touched her pretty, sloping shoulders, and wad 
cut, passing through bloomy fields and waving $ fastened about the white throat by a diamond 
woods, whose every feature was as well known $ pin like a single spark of light. Her graceful 
to him as his own face in the glass, and never i; head rose above it with a little fastidious, 
resting till he had gained the grounds, and £ haughty poise, that spoke the beauty and 
stood in front of the fine old mansion, the > heiress, and reminded Hugh of her charming 
gray-stone walls of which had.not grown k * wayward ways, and air of unconscious prido 


shade darker in all these years .of wind and 
weather; while its later architectural orna¬ 
ments of porches, roofs, and bay-windows had 
been visibly renewed without altering their 
character. 

The returning prodigal looked long and lov¬ 
ingly at his home. His heart was full in that 
moment, and he could have thrown himself 
upon the velvet turf and cried like a school¬ 
boy, but that the long, French windows in the 
front were open, and through one of them he 
saw two ladies seated at their work within, who 
would be sure to discover him shortly. There 


and distinction in childhood. Otherwise she 
looked gentle and good, as if her impetuous, 
ardent temper, and warm, affectionate disposi¬ 
tion had been only educated, not wholly refined 
away with the growth of her lovely person. 
Her clear, dark eyes had the same innocent and 
fearless expression; they were softly shaded by 
lashes of unusual length and glossy thickness; 
her silken hair was rolled back in shining waves 
from the smooth, white forchoad; her brows 
were .defined by delicate arches; her cheeks 
were oval, ivory pure, lightly tinted with the 
roseleaf color of her exquisite lips. She looked 


remained, therefore, only to walk up to the en- ^ fair, and sweet, and imperial, conscious of her 
trance door and ask to see Col. Hudson by the «: station, and fitted for it; and the generous pro- 

i digal admired her deeply, and did not grudge 


name of Harris. 


The servant, who answered his knock, ushered her one token of their uncle’s favor, from the 
him into the south parlor, where the master of shot-house flower his own hand had placed in 
the house was sitting with the ladies Hugh had \ her dark hair, to the jewels that gleamed on her 
seen from the lawn. Both of those looked up $ pretty hands, half hidden in their lace drapery 
at his entrance, and the colonel arose with l as she plied her embroidery, 
stately dignity to receive his guest. Time had $ But in this long gaze, and the reflections that 
slightly sharpened the lineaments of his fine J; crowded swiftly upon his mind among 90 many 
face, and turned his gray hair snowy white; but \ familiar and beloved objects, Hugh was forget- 
Hugh was glad to see that sorrow and anxiety s ting his business there, and the colonel had 
for his prodigal nephew had ploughed no fresh j> bent upon him a look of courteous inquiry that 
traces in his broad forehead, nor bowed his i plainly asked it. Brought suddenly down from 
grand old head. Except for these trifling in- J the clouds by encountering his keen eyes, the 
dications of age, the colonel looked as upright, jj visitor collected his thoughts and proceeded to 
stern, and strong as on the day they had parted. •: make his application. “I came,” he said, “in 
The two ladies were less easily identified, s answer to an advertisement.” 
though Hugh soon recognized one as his dis- i> The colonel looked in evident surprise. The 
tant cousin, Annie Orr, some two years since $ young man before him was plainly dressed, but 
made Annie Asten by his old friend and school- > with an air of quiet elegance, and had the man- 
mate, Fred. Slender and childish-looking, with * ners and address of a gentleman, an educated 
her light hair and delicate, dimpled face, she 3 and refined one. His accent was pure; his 
sat in a French neglige , all ruffles and tassels, \ hands were white and smooth; hi* personal 
though it was afternoon, rocking herself lan- \ beauty was even less remarkable than his per- 
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feet grace and ease. Like all amateur stocky 

fanciers, the colonel was an enthusiastic be-s 
/ s 

liever in blood and pedigree, as well in the $ 

human 6pecies as in their quadruped depend- s x 
ents. His horses were celebrated for their £ 
beauty and high-breeding; his cattle were all$ 
that cattle should be; his own race had never $ 
known “a black slieep” till that unfortunate^ 
Hugh. He had always been considered an in- $ 
fallible judge of good and bad points in man or ^ 
beast; but here was a superb creature that puz- S 
zled him by rating itself lower than his judg- $ 
ment would have placed it. No wonder he sat t 
amazed, eyeing the applicant with keen regards, s 
and hesitating for an answer. 5 

“I beg your pardon,” he observed at last. “ I \ 
think there is some mistake. My advertise- \ 
ment—hem—was for a coachman.” > 

“And I came to apply for that situation, sir,” j 
returned Hugh, with a smile. “I believe l\ 
could answer your requirements. I can be | 
steady, faithful, and industrious; and I am ac- \ 
customed to the care of horses.” \ 

“But you are not—you have not-” { 

“I am not a professional coachman or groom, $ 
you would say; but I am a capital driver, and \ 
can soon become one—it’s all I’m fit for. I \ 
don’t pretend to have been born to the position, ^ 
but I will do my best to fill it. The wages are \ 
my object, of course; but I shall try to earn \ 
them honestly. I suppose a gentleman—so < 
called—is as eligible for the occupation as any < 
other. It is the only accomplishment that 1$ 
can depend upon in this necessity of supporting \ 
myself, and having squandered my fortune in \ 
foHy, I should not be particular as to the means { 
of retrieving it.” i 

Both young ladies looked up quickly as the ^ 
candidate thus frankly defined his position $ 
—Annie’s blue eyes wide with wonder, herj 
cousin’s with an expression, not so easy to S 
read, in their dark depths. The colonel sighed; $ 
another young prodigal, whose pride had re-$ 
fused his parting alms, was knocking about the \ 
world somewhere, penniless and starving, per- 5 
haps, or begging for such husks as these. ^ 
“I consent, sir,” he said, after long con-* 
eideration, influenced, perhaps, by the reflec-J 
tions thus suggested, “to place you in a situa-| 
tion which you certainly do not seem intended s 
to fill. It is chiefly, however, the constraint $ 
and servitude of the position—which I cannot ! 
alter—that I regret for you. My horses, sir,” l 
said the courtly old gentleman, with a courtly \ 
old bow, “are gentlemen, too; I think you will * 
find then^ so. I have not myself considered it | 
degrading to be much among them, and spend $ 


much time and care on them, nor has my—my 
family. I am sure they will not be the worse 
for having a gentleman to wait on them instead 
of a mere mercenary clown; and though it cer¬ 
tainly seems an anomaly, I trust that the same 
reason will influence our mutual relations.” 

The anomaly, who had listened respectfully 
to this discourse, hat in hand, now took bis 
departure, and had the honor of being escorted 
by the colonel himself to the scene of his future 
labors. 

The stables, which he well remembered, were 
handsome and roomy, and filled with fine horses; 
for Col. Hudson’s stock were celebrated, and he 
had in his younger days been fond of racing, 
and of betting on races—foibles which he quite 
forgot when banishing his nephew for similar 
crimes. An old Arabian, rather small in size, 
but of beautiful shape, and spirit unbroken by 
increasing years, had the best and warmest 
stall assigned him, and was fed and tended with 
peculiar care. He had been imported expressly 
for Hugh in the days when his uncle was proud 
of him and his horsemanship; but the heiress 
owned him now, and, as the stableman said, 
visited him every day, and fed and caressed 
him with her own white hands. A chamber 
immediately above, lately vacated by some de¬ 
parted William or Ben, was the coachman’s 
heritage—and thither Hugh transported his 
trunk; and after administering upon the effects 
of his predecessor, by throwing an old hat and 
a flashy cravat out of the window, sat down 
with Susette pressing close to his side—uneasy 
in her new quarters—to breathe his native air, 
and loo'k about him, wondering at the strange¬ 
ness of the events which brought him there. It 
was a clean, comfortable place, neat, sunny, and 
airy—a Paradise by contrast with his squalid 
city room; but had it been a mere hole or den, 
it would have been Paradise still to the wan¬ 
derer, in being home. 

His .new duties were not heavy or difficult to 
learn. The ladies usually took an airing every 
day “for the baby’s sake;” but often in a little 
pony carriage, driven by themselves, or with 
Col. Hudson and his favorite horses, whose reins 
he had never yet relinquished to any one else. 
When for some change, real or fancied, in the 
sweet spring weather Annie preferred to shelter 
her idolized infant in the close coach, the young 
driver respectfully handed them out or in, and 
mounted his box with professional indifference. 
Both agreed^ that he did not attempt to assert 
his superiority to his present position, thereby 
in their minds establishing it the more; and the 
wayward heiress chose to use her gentlest words 
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and smiles when she addressed him, as if with < usually trotted down to receive her tribute 
womanly kindness intending to soften his eer- s of attention, suffering her silken ears to be 
vitude, but only succeeding in increasing its > threaded through those fairy hands, her gentle 
bitterness instead, by awakening a sentiment S head to be pressed against that pink velvet 
strong enough to have swayed a mind far more j oheek; not unfrequeatly deserting her master 
firm and well-governed than that of her gentle- > to accompany the fair owner baek to the house 
man groom. 2 for a remp with the baby, and wondering at his 

In his restless, roving, robust life, Hugh had \ obtuseness in neglecting this chance of enjoy- 
hitherto fallen but little under parlor and bou- \ ing superior society. But Hugh had learned to 
doir influence, and never felt the power of femi- | tremble at the touch of those soft hands; to 
nine fascinations. He was to learn it now. s avoid the innocent, questioning look of those 
Thrown daily into the society of a beautiful $ beautiful dark eyes; to be thrown into a fever 
woman, really his relative and social equal, and $ by the flutter of her light dress, or the sound of 
whose willful whim it was to treat him as suob, sher sweet voice approaching; to pass his days 
and by the graceful sweetness, the high-bred $ in dreams, his nights in restless wakefulness, 
simplicity of her manner, dissolve the distance $ and know no peace out of her presence or 
he maintained between them; he could only s within it. 

yield, and love, and suffer, by honor kept silent ij The country roads were settling after the 
and 'made strong. In the promises exchanged \ spring rains, and growing harder, the twilights 
by their dead parents, which pledged them to ji growing longer, and the young lady of the 
eack other in their infancy by a bond hitherto i* house resumed her usual summer evening rides, 
held sacred in their family, he had a real and > with the new attendant as groom. Perilous 
tangible claim to seek to renew her romantic, i rides they were, when she came down fair and 
childish attachment to himself, and win her £ elegant in her becoming hat and habit, rested 
from their uncle’s inimical protection to his «[ her light hand on his Bhoulder, left her Brnall 
own, to plunge her into poverty and ruin, and s foot in his hand in mounting, gave him her 
compel her to bear the penalty of the faults and 5 pony’s bridle or her whip to hold, while she 
follies of his youth. But of such a course the j; arranged her dress and fastened up her falling 
generous scapegrace never even dreamed. What s silken hair, received the services he rendered 
he had alone invoked must be borne alone; and ij with as graceful gratitude as if he had been, not 
he did not relax in his resolution, even when he !; her paid servant, but her chosen oavalier. She* 
had grown to fanoy that something more than s treated him as brother, friend, and equal; she 
sympathy or pity looked at him out of Fonti- 5 made of him the intelligent, pleasant companion 
bell’s tender, dark eyes. 5 he was capable of becoming; she drew him on 

He learned now to measure time by the hours \ with a witchery he could not resist to talk about 
in which he saw her, the days in which he saw | himself—a subject usually delightful to his ego- 
her not; to watch her coming and going, and * tistical sex, but hitherto carefully avoided by 
exercise a secret surveillance over her actions ji one unselfish specimen—his travels, his history, 
and pursuits. He knew when she would come $ his faults, his failings, his past life and future 
into the balcony to tend her flowers, or into the * prospects, were all unfolded before her soft 
parlor to feed her birds; what time she would \ gaze; she was his oonfidante before he knew it, 
spend in the garden, and what at her rausie, \ as she had been in ohildhood, reserving only 
and from what hidden ambush this could bent * the secret of his identity and his love. In vain 
be heard; how she sat sometimes in the twilight \ he strove against this gentle influence, and tried 
at the window, her pure, fair profile clear against 5 to maintain the distance, mental and physical, 
the soft spring sky, her ehin supported by her } which custom demanded should be preserved 
slender hand, dreaming or thinking, till some $ between them; in vain he resolutely averted his 
officious servant brought in a brilliant lamp and $ eyes and closed his lips in determined silence, 
dissolved the dear picture, showing only her ^ and persistently reined in his chafing horse to 
shadow on the lighted wall. He knew, too, the $ the proper and prescribed distance behind her 
first accents of the cooing, murmuring voice, $ own, as stolid and automaton-like a sq\# , o as 
that thrilled him every morning in the stall be- ij the sturdy Bill, her last attendant, “who knew 
low, where she came to pet her pony; but ho j* his place,” and kept it. But she always fell: ^ 
always lingered, listening in his loft, and never !> back to her eseorf s side on one pretext or anr< 
dared enter the stables while she stayed. Not other, requiring bis help to adjust her bridle- 
so Susette, who received the heiress’ admiring £ rein, to lead her pony over broken ground, to 
overtures with lady-like condescension, and $ push aside the boughs that threatened to sweep. 
Vol. XLVIIL— 20 
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across tho path, to pick a wild flower she parti¬ 
cularly wanted to wear. If he still remained 
sternly proof against these innocent advances, 
sho would lift to his faoe such a bewildering 
look, half pained, half pleading, as he remem¬ 
bered in her childish eyes, when he first came to- 
Hudson Hills as a boy, and laughed at her odd, 
old-fashioned name, or failed to give her her 
own sweet will and way. And then her haughty 
little head would droop in soft submission to 
his mood; her lovely, long eyelashes would fall 
slowly in sad and thoughtful meditation; her 
coaxing, caressing tones would be suddenly 
silenced; her liquid laugh would be heard no 
more till he chose to speak. Proud and pretty 
as she was, Fontibell was but a spoiled child at 
heart, and reasoned after the manner of one. 

And he ? He should not have understood her— 
but he did. He should not have remembered that 
he was cousin and lover—but he remembered 
nothing else; he should probably, in strict honor, 
have rushed to Col. Hudson's presence, betrayed 
her secret and his own, renounced his employ¬ 
ment forever, or never mounted a horse in her 
service again. But he was young and impas¬ 
sioned, and did not immediately take this wise 
course, for, fancying he kept the letter of bis 
vow in governing his words and actions, he 
rode at her rein and looked in her face; he let 
his eyes linger and his lips smile; he suffered 
the natural language of his heart to be spoken 
through his countenance, and there was a con¬ 
scious thrill in each clear voice, a happy flush 
on each young cheek, as they rode home slowly 
through the summer silence. 

The morning after the third of these delightful 
excursions, the colonel summoned Mr. Harris to 
the library. 

“There is something I wish to see you par¬ 
ticularly about,” ho said. “Your quarterly 
account and Hedges', my steward or overseer, 
don’t agree. Don’t misunderstand me, the de¬ 
ficiency is not on your side, I am satisfied. He 
manages everything, farms my land, sells the 
proceeds, brings me the returns. I have always 
trusted to his honesty; half my income passes 
through his hands; but I begin now to doubt 
him. He has credited the stables, as usual, with 
enough provender for a cavalry regimeut; but I 
don’t see any signs of such a surplus in yonr 
receipts. If you can give me an hour, we'll 
look them over together.” 

At the expiration of the hour, the colonel rang 
the bell and Bent for Mr. Hedges. “He is gone 
down to the city, sir,” was the report; “and 
-won’t be back for a week.” 

“ He will never bo back,” said the old man, 


\ quietly; “he has fled with the spoils of a dozen 

< years. For half the sum he has robbed me of I 
\ disinherited my poor boy. I took this man into 
l my confidence, I fed him at my table, I lodged 
5; him in my house, from which I turned away 
ji my nephew. What is his crime to mine? Tho 
ij scoundrel! let him go! My brother’s grandson 
s is a homeless wanderer—starved or murdered, 
5 perhaps, through my hasty anger; I have none 
l left for my unfaithful servant; I think only of 
J’ myself, and forget the lesser sin in the greater, 
s I was false to my trust—what am I that I should 
£ be harsh with others?” 

He looked up at a picture which hung above 
l the mantle, with tears in his gray eyes, as they 
^ met the earnest and affectionate expression of 
s the vivid brown ones in the portrait. “Poor 
\ Hugh!” he said; “poor little Fontibell! she 
jj shall not plead in vain.” Turning from these, 
$ he encountered the soft gaze of a pair—how 
5 like!—beneath them. The colonel started, and 

s * 

s after a moment said, 

$ “You remind me of my nephew, and, I dare 

< say, are in much the same position with your 
£ relatives. Perhaps I can help you. I should 
$ like to try. Tell me all about it.” 

^ A month before, Hugh would have fallen on 
his uncle’s neck and sobbed out his simple con- 
£ fession; but the love of Fontibell lay heavy on 
$ his soul, and his sense of honor would not allow 
S him to take advantage of this ignorant gene- 
\ rosity. In great agitation he blundered out his 
j; story, of which his kinsman was the only person 
!> on earth who would not have recognized the 
hero. The colonel heard him through with deep 
;; sympathy, and wiped his eyes at tho conclusion. 
\ “Cheer up, my dear fellow!” said he. “It 
ij will all come right—it must—it shall. Your re- 
j lative has been too severe on your youthful fol- 
j lies. I know what they are, I was young myself. 
^ He has treated yon badly, though you won’t say 
j; so. I honor your reserve, sir! I will do my 
s bast for you; my nephew, Fred Asten, who will 
be here to-night, will do his best; he is a law¬ 
yer, and may suggest something. In the moan- 
' time you will be my manager in Hedges’ place, 
$ and w 6 will drive over the farm to-morrow, 
v You will live at the house, of course, and take 
s your proper position with my nieces as a gen- 
^ tletaan and my friend.” 

$ Mr. Asten duly arrived from a four months’ 
$ business trip, and was eagerly welcomed by his 
s’ “gentle Annie.” 

3 “Your* coachman smokes good segars,” was 
his remark, as he returned from a visit to the 
j; 8 table 3 next morning. “ He is a very handsome 
s fellow, and looks quite a gentleman. I saw him 
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last night, sitting at his window in the moon¬ 
light, puffing away with rather a lackadaisical 
expression on his classical features. You have 
not been playing ‘Aurora Floyd,’ I suppose, 
Miss Fontibell ?” 

“ He looks like Hugh,” said the unconscious 
colonel, heaving a sigh. 

“He writes suspiciously like him, I should 
say, if this is his hand,” returned the young 
lawyer, taking up a document from the table. 
44 These are Hugh’s very characters. Why, 
uncle-” 

He was cut short by the door opening, and the 
new steward entering to announce the colonel’s 
carriage. The heiress looked up with a rose 
flush on her delicate face, and Fred Asten 
started forward with outstretched hands; but 
stopped half way in bewildered surprise. There 
was a moment’s agitation and embarrassment, 
which Annie skillfully covered by proposing to 
go with her uncle; and shortly after the whole 
party were seated in the barouche, with the 
colonel himself as driver. 

1 don’t know whether the ex-coachman—oc¬ 
cupied with other matters—had neglected his 
duty toward the bay-horses, and over-fed, or 
under-exeroised them; or if Col. Hudson’s sad 
abstraction weakened his usual powerful grasp 
on the reins; certain it is, that his favorites 
reared, and kicked, and plunged diabolically at 
every rod, and finally took the bits between 
their teeth and ran away with him. An instant 
of terrible suspense followed, during which 
Annie cried, her husband swore dreadfully, 
and Fontibell called on the name of her cousin 
Hugh; then a strong arm seized the reins from 


the bewildered colonel—there was a struggle— 
a stop; an agile figure sprang to the horses’ 
heads and held them till they became quiet, 
often beaten down and dragged along by their 
convulsive resistance; but never relaxing his 
hold till hie colonel came to his side, to whom 
he relinquished the reins and sank down, bruised 
and bleeding. Mr. Asten lifted out his trem¬ 
bling wife and her baby, and turned to help his 
cousin; but Fontibell had sprang from the car¬ 
riage unassisted, and made her way to the body 
of the fainting steward, over whom she bent like 
an angel of love and pity. 

“Dear uncle!” she cried, “he has saved all 
our lives and killed himself, I am afraid; can’t 
you forgive him now? Oh! don’t you see it’s 
Hugh?” 

The prodigal was taken home and laid on the 
best bed, and would have had the fatted calf 
killed for his eating, no doubt, had such a diet 
been good for his broken arm. Who so happy 
as he, recovering in the bosom of his family, 
unmindful of the loss of his manly strength, of 
which he had been so proud; the pain of his 
broken limb, the bruises and cuts which dis¬ 
figured his handsome face ? The colonel hovered 
with delight about his recovered heir; the Astens 
rqjoiced over him as over a long lost brother; 
but it remained for Fontibell to administer the 
most effectual consolation, which acted upon 
him like a powerful tonic, when he recovered 
consciousness on the evening of hisyaccident. 

“Dear Hugh!” she said, putting both her 
pretty hands in his uninjured one, and bending 
her beautiful face*above his own, “I always 
loved you, and I knew you from the first!” 


MARY OF GLEN GARRY. 

Bf FSAMC18 HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Along thy lonely banka, Glen Garry, 

She wanders light a* elf or fairy; 

With locks that mock the gold of morn, 

And cheeks of evening’s crimson born. %1 
Oh! Natnre of no charm was chary, 

TO form my own, my perfect Mary. ^ 

She trails no robes of palace splendor, * ' 
Bat royal graces ay attend her; 

No costliest diamonds flash and gleam 
So fair, as her hluo eyes can seem; 

They thrill the heart of the onwary 
With blissful death—my winsome Mary. 

You city dame, so wan and pale, 

Who’d fade befbrs a Highland gale; 

Whose silken feet would shuddering press 
Thoso haunts of savage loveliness; 

No dangers for my peace you carry— 

It owns the spell of bonny Mary, 4 



I’ve loved her, ay, this many a year; 

And, ohl how bright the days appear. 

When I can wander with my dearie, 

And give the hours to love and Mary. 

By lonely lake and vale of green, 

Whero Nature’s mild relenting’s seen, 

I tend my flocks—a shepherd gay, 

And blithe as bird at dawn of day; 

Yet oft forget my flocks to tarry 
With my one pet—my bonny Mary. 

Ob! Mary, lass! of all there be, 

When will you shine alone for me? 

In our own hame and ingle-side, 

My dearest dear, my ain true bride. 

If fortuno frowns, then naught will cure me; 
For love is strength—my bonny Mary. 
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“Hereditary,” mumbled old Hr. Phelps, as s 
* consumptive patient went oat of my consult- \ 
ing-roora this afternoon. “Knew his grand- j 
father. You may delay the end a year or two, j 
but there’s no fighting against blood,” giving 
his palsied old head a horribly cool nod, as \ 
Atropos might do when she snaps the fatal j 
thread. i 

After he had gone, and I was left to the quiet \ 
of my dusky office and its clear fire, with the j 
rain beating against the closed shutters with- \ 
out, his words haunted me somehow. I’m an j 
eld man, and an old physician, and case-hard- \ 
ened tolerably thoroughly; but that is one idea i 
that always jars me terribly, common as it is. \ 
“It’s in the blood.” To think that the Nemesis j 
of a man’s sin, or weakness, perhaps, not only | 
dogs his own life, but creeps through the secret \ 
channels of his blood into the veins of his nearest ; 
and dearest coming after him, corroding and \ 
making vile. A hell we have wrought for is \ 
nothing to this. And yet is it not the old, old $ 
truism which so many forget, that the sins of $ 
the fathers shall be visited on the children to ^ 
the third and fourth generations? 5 

Physicians, perhaps, have this fact of the in- j 
fiuence of blood on the mind and souls of men, | 
more thrust upon their observation than any \ 
other class. It makes them, if they are not of } 
the very broadest minds, doubterp of some of \ 
the orthodox dogmas laid down by theologians, \ 
but it gives them, in my opinion, a wider and < 
more Christ-like charity. For example, I, or 5 
any other medical man who reasons from facts, > 
and not theory, know that drunkenness is, in j 
eight cases out of ten, the result of a disease, i 
which is often transmitted as regularly as scro- j 
fula, from father and son; that treated as such, i 
and combatted scientifically, instead of by a 
blind fanaticism, it can be oonqaered. The j 
same truth is evident in greater or less degree j 
of other vices, a tendenoy toward gambling, < 
theft, etc., etc. To define the point where phy- J 
sical ability and moral responsibility begin is j 
a science, which if those who profess to teach \ 
Christ’s gospel would study in the children of ) 
(those who fill our asylums and penitentiaries, ] 
it might make them judge more like Him who j 
knows not only the heart, but also the person, | 
creeping into it from matter which the heart 
338 


has absolutely no power to accept or reject. 
Thank God that He sees not as men see. But 
I had no intention of writing a sermon. 

The old doctor’s chance remark started me 
on a hobby, I am afraid. But I know no more 
curious study than the observation of the ruling 
vioe or virtue ia a race, cropping out in the 
temperament of one generation after another, 
precisely as a positively physical idiosyncrasy 
would do; modified by collision with opposing 
tendencies in the blood, produced by marriage 
with a differing race; or, sometimes lying in 
abeyance for half a century, to appear again in 
conjunction with some old forgotten family fea¬ 
ture—a droop of the eyelid, a sinister under- 
jaw, or what uot. 

I remember the J-family, one of the oldest 

in lower New Jersey. My grandmother used to 

tell of one Barbara J-, who lived in colonial 

times, one af those rare, transcendent beauties, 
whose loveliness becomes the property of the 
day in which it existed, as men share iu the 
glory of a great picture, or poem, produced in 
their own age; but in this woman lawless crime 
rivaled her beauty, breaking out against all re¬ 
straints of edueation, or position, with the mad 
fury of insanity. That was three generations 
back; the family is one of strict Puritan de¬ 
scent, narrow-minded, honest, bigoted men and 
women, clinging to their creed with a tenacity 
that would brave martyrdom. In each genera¬ 
tion there have been one, sometimes two, guilty 
members, from whom the others shrank in hor¬ 
ror; mere exponents, according to my notion, 
of the peculiar taint of blood common to all; 
not to be judged at the last day of account by 
tha laws laid down for your organisation or 

mine. The instance in the present J-family 

is curious; a boy of twenty, a mild, girlish, 
Mue-cyed “mother-boy,” the idol of younger 
brothers and sisters, all of them rougher, more 
worldly than “Jimmy;” loving books and chil¬ 
dren; the earnest, sincere member of a church. 
Well, this boy in the last year has drunk like a 
sot; not tempted by any genial love of society, 
or excitement, but looking himself up alone in 
his own room for days, and abandoning himself 
to mere animal gratification. 

Another case. In my early days one of my 
living heroes was a member of one of the oldest 
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stocks in Kentucky an old man, a gentle, true- : was gone, I was surprised to see the lady come 
hearted,'iron-nerved chevalier, with a tender j up gently to me. Her voice trembled, and her 
love for all weak and helpless things, and a hot, ; eyes filled as she said with much agitation of 
hasty hand in defending them. Generous, too, j manner, 

even lavish, with absolutely no perception of l “If there is any peculiarity about my little 
the weight or place of money; his dollars were i nephew, which you as a medical man have dis- 
ready for your use, and he would accept yours ] covered, would it not be wisest and kindest to 
with no thought of obligation on either side; | conceal it from him!” 

his debtors and creditors increased day by day; ; “From me, madam, he shall never know it. 
he concerning himself about neither. The old • I have been struok with the unusual judgment 
man is living yet; he married a woman of stern ; and skill yon are showing in your treatment of 
integrity, bat avaricious; their son is a thief! • him.’ 1 

In both cases, the little world in which the boys - She colored painfully, struggling between the 
moved was amazed, looked on them as specially ; strong wish to consult me and her habitual re¬ 
tempted by the deviL If they had been my : serve. 

sons, I would have subjected them to an instant J “I know,” she said, at last, “that yon, doc* 
and entire change of physical and mental re- : tor, have made the malady to which my nephew 
gimen and habit, and then have cheerfully ? is heir a matter of study, and I know your skill 
trusted to God to help my efforts. ? in curing it I have wished to ask your aid 

Another instanoe, though not parallel with $ since I first came on board with you. Dr. Par- 
these; it will require a little more time in re- i: rish will tell you our history, I cannot.” There 
lating, also, if I am not tedious to you already. ; was a stately courtesy in her manner belonging 
About fifteen years ago, I was coming from r to a school of the past generation, but especially 
Liverpool to New York. I had been in London graceful and winning in a young woman, 
to witness an operation of unusual interest to ' Parrish took me aside, in the course of the 
all surgeons, but that honor has ndlhing to do > day, and told me the facts of the case necessary 
with this story. I notioed among the passen- to me as a scientific man to know; but only 
gers, on our return, a lady who had charge of a I thove. I saw that out of regard to Miss Parker 
boy about ten years of age. Something about . he kept back many incidents which would have 
the woman attracted my regard beyond her j given to the tale a more human interest. “IPs 
mere pertonalle; although that, in itself, chal- •; a sad story—a sad story I s ’ he would say, ab- 
lenged observation, partly from its extreme' ruptly, rubbing his hands slowly together and 
quiet. She was unmarried, about thirty-five, i looking gravely down. 

dressed habitually in dark, unobtrusive colors; * It was, even as he told it, sad enough. The 
with a facer and figure drawn in strong, clear, \ Parkers were a leading family in Delaware, both 
thoughtful lines; a woman who held her own j from wealth and intellect; had been so for many 
life, and trial, and suffering ns her own, and % generations, men and women alike, strong- 
not to be obtruded on others; a woman who > willed, honorable, loving authority, and wield- 
waited for your thought, never gave her own, Jing it with justice and mildness when obtained; 
\inle88 asked for, and yet you gained uncon- ) a race, in shert, to obtain on aseendancy, and 
sciously the idea that, had her life held a warmer j hold it, over their fellows. A family, also, of 
sunshine, both her beauty and wit would have :■ cheerful, sanguine temperament, good livers, 
shone with no common splendor. A mutual '< with strong domestic affections, charitable, hot- 
acqnaintance on board. Dr. Parrish, of New ; tempered, given to a constant and lavish hos- 
Orle&ns, presented me to her. She was a Miss | pitality. Parrish had known them—that is, 
Parker, traveling under his protection; the boy \ several branches of the family, among others 
was the orphan child of her brother. Her home t Judge Parker, this young lady’s father. “The 
was in Delaware. -judge,” he said, “had amassed a large fortune, 

After one or two brief conversations upon in- ; lived in a style of solid comfort and elegance, 
different subjects, our acquaintance fell into a : I mean good furniture, blooded horses, first- 
mere exchange of bows; but the lady and her ; class wines—you understand? Not libraries, 
charge were not less the object of a growing • or pictures—his tastes were not what you call 
interest to me. I thought once or twice she ; aesthetic; liked to see his tenantry comfortable/ 
observed my scrutiny of ‘the boy, and, seeming J and his table filled with guests. Nothing mor- 
annoyed at it, withdrew with him quietly to the ? bid or bilious about the man. He had three 
cabin. One day I had been talking to the child, : children; Jack', who was in the army; Cadtval- 
watching his face curiously the while; when he ; lader, a merchant in New York, and the father 
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of this boy; and this girl. The sons were < would prevail on her to marry. Enough ill 
reasonably intelligent men, but in no ways re- 5 had been done,’ she said; 4 the curse must remain 
markable in any way. Jack committed suicide, t with themselres, she never would entail it on 
some ten years ago, when in St. Augustine, $ others.’ ” 

Florida, and though no oause could ever be dis- * Parrish was a dry, unfeeling old fellow, I 
covered for the deed, (the distance was so great, ? always had thought; went into a sick chamber 
and so many years of his life unknown to his • to deal with pain and sorrow a 9 coolly as other 
family,) yet they supposed some circumstance '< men add and subtract dollars and cents. He 
of which they were ignorant, a loss at cards, t told this girl’s story as if it had been one of a 
probably, had led to it. » fall in stocks; his cold, gray eye watching the 

44 About -five years ago, however,” continued ; progress of a fly up the window-pane. He did 
Parrish , 44 the judge’s mind seemed to be affected < not seem to see how the woman’s life, with all 
with an uncaused and unaccountable depression, ' its glorious and tender possibilities, had been 
so utterly at variance with his usual character, ■ given up for a stern, hard duty. It was the 
that it seriously alarmed his family. They hesi- , deed of the old martyrs, without the excite- 
tated about taking any measures for its relief, J ment or glory of the sacrifice, 
lest by alarming him they would increase it, * I watched closely after that; by slow degrees 
until he attempted to destroy himself in the fall came to know her well, as 1 was brought into 
of 186—, by leaping overboard while crossing « more intimate contact with the boy. tJShe was 
the Delaware in a ferry-boat. After that the j not strong-willed, nor strong-minded, even—a 
strictest watch was kept over him, but he con- ; very woman, who had refused to marry the man 
trived to evade them. One morning he was • she loved because she loved him. Even I could 
was found dead—a bottle of prussic acid beside : see that she loved him more deeply now thau 
him. Cadwallader, the second son, three months J before, whoever he might be (for that I never 
after his father’s death, blew his brains out in < knew.) There was a certain dress for which 
his office in New York. 1 was in the North at ; she had aft odd affection—a shabby old black 
the time; and having been an old friend of the \ silk—wearing it always on holidays. It con- 
Parkers, I began a search, aided by their phy- : trusted strongly with her usually rich, quiet 
sioian, into whatever records the family had ■■ attire. 

kept, to ascertain if any cause could be found 5 “It’a the gown she wore the day I told her 
for these mysterious occurrences. We found, l what we had discovered,” said old Parrish, 
during the last hundred years, no less than five « fixing his gray eye in his usual rigid fashion, 
suicides in the family, all preceded by a short ) 44 She saw her lover last in it. I think she keeps 
space of melancholy madness, for which no cause ’ it as a mourning-dress, eh ?” I made no answer, 
could ber assigned other than a taint of insanity, • The first thought being dumb wonder at Parrish, 
which climate or some local cause has developed • who, if ho had an eye for a trifle like this, might 
in this generation to this horrible degree.” < have some human heart after all, under the net- 
44 Antf this boy?” J work of cold veins. Afterward I realized how 

44 Is the last of his race, excepting his aunt*” i much real affection for the poor girl this ailly 
answered Parrish. 44 When the truth was told : fancy of hors gave me. 
her, she devoted herself utterly to him; and has ' To shorten my story, however, 
done so ever since. She has traveled, with $ I ought to state, probably, that I had made 
him constantly, and tried in every way to give * diseases of the brain an object of special study, 
his mind and body entirely new air and sur- J and that this was the primary cause of Miss 
roundings; and so far has succeeded in conceal- Parker’s application to me. Voyages wore slow 
ing the facts of his history from him, and making ? in those days; before ours was over, our ac- 
him a cheerful, healthy child. Dut she doubts < qualntance had ripened into a friendship. As 
herself; that is the reason she wishes to consult the girl was alone in the world, and mistress of 
you—about him.” * means enough to make her movements per- 

4< She has no fears for herself?” looking keenly \ fectly free. I advised her to make Philadelphia 
at him. ^ ber home, so as entirely to separate Shafton 

He grew reserved in a moment. 44 If she has, \ (the boy) from ail old associations, and to remove 
she does not disclose them. Mary Parker has J, the probability of his hearing the details of the 
but liUle thought or hope in this world outside \ family tragedy. I also thought by this means 
of that boy, I fancy. She was betrothed when $ to bring the girl under my wife’s influence; for, 
her father died—was to have been marVied in ^ though Lotty is gray-haired now, and a grand- 
a few months. But she broke it off; nothing \ mother, nobody could be in her presence an 
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hour and not fancy the day was sunshiny and 
summery—and sunshine and summer were sorely 
needed by this lonely woman. 

When we arrived in New York, therefore, she 
came on directly to Philadelphia, hired a plea¬ 
sant house near Germantown, and employed 
tutors and masters for Shafton. She w&9 but 
a young head of a family—Mary Parker. I 
used to think it pitiful to see her affecting age, 
putting aside every least girlish fancy in her 
dress or manner; but now and then, in a weak, 
forlorn loneliness, I suppose, putting on the old 
black dress. 

As years went on, white hairs came slowly 
among the curly, black locks, crow’s-feet at the 
aide of the eyes, the lips grew shriveled and 
pile. Shafton, even, in a rough, boyish way, 
joked her about its growing too late for mar¬ 
riage—and that was all. Her life went down 
into a gray apathetic evening, with other un¬ 
loved men and women, the saddest and quietest 
of all human histories. But somewhere God 
keeps the hour of high-noon for them, waiting 
which here they never knew. 

But it was of Shafton Parker I began to tell 
you, not his aunt. 

I saw a great deal of him as he' grew up to 
manhood. My son, Joe, was about his age, and 
they were classmates and chums at school and 
college. Shafton w t as free of the house—went 
in and out, as Joe did, at all times and hours. 
It seemed natural, therefore, t^at he should 
begin, with Joe, the study of medicine in my 
office, when they quitted college. “Not that 
I’ve much genius for it, doctor,” he said, frankly, 
running his hand through his hair, “or for 
anything ehc, unless it is for painting. But 
aunt Mary is anxious for it, and I’ll not dis¬ 
appoint her. Better give art the go-by, than 
hurt her, sir.” He laughed, but the boy’s eyes 
showed what it cost him “to give art the go-by,” 
as he called it. I am no judge of painting, so 
I cannot say whether thcro were any merit in 
the sketches he was continually making; but I 
did know the boy’s whole soul was in that work, 
and that he took up the study of medicine in an 
inert, careless indifference, which forboded poor 
success. When he came into the office, however, 
he brought bis portfolio with him, the first day, 
and gave it to my daughter, Charlotte. “I 
wish you’d put it out of sight, Lotty,” he said, 
“it has all I ever have done in it; and I have 
said good-by to them forever,” and began rat¬ 
tling the bones of a sl^Lcton in the inner case. 

Miss Parker came to me anxiously. “ I know 
U was a sacrifice for the boy,” she said, “but 
l thought it best. I try to keep his imagination 


in check—you know why, doctor; and the art, 
and the fitful life of an artist, would only foster 
it morbidly. As for medicine, it matters little 
whether he succeeds or not, if it only gives him 
employment. His income will place him far 
above all need of exertion.” 

I thought her right. Shafton Parker showed 
uneasy and dangerous symptoms to a practiced 
eye. His very laugh was nervous, his awkward, 
illy-jointed body moved spasmodically as he 
walked; his hands were incessantly in motion, 
tossing back bis hair, buttoning ‘and unbutton¬ 
ing bis waistcoat, chafing his whiskers. In this 
restless habit would occur intervals of absolute 
quiet, an entire apathy of body, when he would 
sit looking in the fire, or at a rustling tree, as 
motionless as if carved ont of lumpish day. 
What bis mind was doing at these times I never 
dared to discover. He talked fast, nervously, 
and with a good deal of effect and power for a 
boy of that age; his ideas crude, of course; his 
attachments and dislikes strong and lasting. 
Even in the boy’s personal appearance the 
contrasts wero good, his body being loosely 
and roughly hung together, as I said, making 
him a “gangling,” to use an expressive Western 
word, and his face one of the most purely cut 
and picturesque I ever saw. 

I don’t think “little Parker,” as they called 
him, was a favorite with the young people. 
“Shafton was like a porcupine at a party,” my 
son said, one day, “running his quills perpetu¬ 
ally into somebody, with the best intentions in 
the world.” When he was about twenty, I 
noticed a difference in tho chat of the young 
men with him in the office—for I listened to 
their foolish talk, for reasons, whenever this 
boy was concerned, irksome as it might be. 
The usual joking and chafing about thfo different 
young girls ceased, and instead came quiet and 
serious allusions to a certain young Quakeress 
on Arch street. “Shaft is in for it with the 
Beatmans,” Joe said to me one day. “I never 
saw & fellow so deadly in love. He is so quiet 
abont it, that’s the worst sign. It’s been going 
on for two years. Mere little whey-faced thing, 
too—bah!” I knew Joe’s last flame to be a 
pretty brunette, twice his age, and understood 
the last remark, therefore. “ Do you mean that 
Parker is going to marry the girl soon, Joseph?” 
“Yes, sir, I do. Shafton has an income now, 
before he comes of age, enough to enable him 
to do as he pleases; and, as I said, he’s in 
for it with the Beatmans. They know to a 
dollar what he’s worth, and are not likely to 
let him go.” 

I knew the family—an old and leading one 
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Among the Friends, bat not rich. Joe went oat, 
and I eat a long time thinking, then ordered my 
horse, to go to Miss Parker. Something must 
be done at once to stop this. Seen in the light 
of this new fact, one withholding the boy's con¬ 
dition from him seemed culpable in the last 
degree. To allow him to bring on this young 
girl an almost certain misery, with all its con¬ 
sequences, would be worse than murder. Yet 
what to do? I was slowly drawing on ray 
overcoat, and looking out of the dingy office- 
window at the driving snow, when the house- 
door opened, and my wife came in, Shafton 
dose behind her—for the old lady and the boy 
were fast friends. “Must yon go out before 
the storm ceases, George?" she said. “Who is 
ill? Is it a matter of life and death?" “It 
seems tome almost that, Lotty," I said. “She 
was sorry,” sho said; hinted something about 
my rheumatism, and began warming my fur- 
gloves, and then tied my scarf closer with her 
white, wrinkled hands. Little Parker stood 
leaning against the mantle-shelf, watching us. 
He laughed, presently, as if his voice was full 
of tears. “That's the best of all," he said, “to 
grow old and be true lovers still. I wonder, 
when I am sixty, if anybody will fidget about 
me with as tender hands as yours, aunt Lotty?" 
The boy's eyes were away off, dreamy and 
happy. He had a man's hope before him—the 
hope common to every man, from which he only 
was debarred. God help me! and I was going 
to shut him out from it! I looked at him, then 
at my wife; I thought how this hope of his was, 
after all, the life of man's life; the thing that 
made him a place among men; that went down 
into the fibres of his soul, rooted nearest to the 
spot where he held his consciousness of self, and 
how God dwelt with him. I knew what I would 
have been without my with and children—a 
weak, purposeless, dissipated man. Bhafton 
Parker was weaker of will than I. Where 
would he drift, if I removed this anchor by 
which he had moored himself ? What if I told 
him, standing there, a great quiet love shining 
out of his dark eyes, a fatal infirmity of purpose 
shown in the small cleft chin, of the insanity 
that lurked in his blood, and at the same moment 
robbed him of all hope, of love, and comfort in 
this idol he had made. What would the end be ? 
My wife followed me to the door, with a warn¬ 
ing whisper, ‘ 1 Is aught amiss with Shafton ? Do 
not look at him so fixedly, you may arouse sus¬ 
picion. And the poor fellow is so happy now— 
he has told me all about It," her dear old face 
flushing with a womanly blush and smile. I 
hissed her, and as I drove off, saw through the 


window the hoy draw my office-chair near the 
fire, and scat himself on a low box at her feet. 
I knew how they would talk the matter over; 
how she would turn it in a thousand bright, 
happy lights, while he sat silent, his poor boy's 
heart throbbing and thrilling. I knew Lotty's 
way, and how, out of her own love and happy 
life, she brought joyous prophecies for others. 

It snowed heavily as I reached Miss Parker's 
gate, and went np the walk leading through 
shivering pine-trees to the house, a guilty weight 
on my heart, as if I were bringing her back the 
old pain of her own life multiplied. After we 
were seated in the cheerful library, she at her 
knitting at one side ef the fire, and I at the 
other, the room ruddy and warm, a glimpse of 
the gray sky and falling snow through the bay- 
window, I still faltered, afraid to venture on my 
errand. It was a pleasant, bright home Mary 
Parker had made for her boy. I leaned back in 
his soft, easy-chair, thinking how like a prince 
ho sat there, lord of nothing so much as of the 
patient, loving heart waiting for him. She was 
a thin, stooped, middle-aged woman now, with 
no beauty left but the great tenderness and re¬ 
pose in look and manner. All the affection, de¬ 
nied its natural outlets, had been poured out 
upon Shafton. She never tired of him for a 
subject; her eye kindled and laughed when 
telling the boy’s jokes, or showing, in the cases 
of books that lined the room, which were his 
favorites. “Jle reads to me evory evening for 
an hour before he goes to town, it keeps mo 
from being lonely all day, looking forward to 
it. The dog you are looking at? Yes, it is 
Shafton’s pet. Beppo and I listen for his step at 
the gate every night; but my ears are quickest, 
Beppo’s growing old." “And yon, Mary?" “I 
am going to stay young always for my boy," a 
happy color in her face. “I am all he has. You 
don’t know Shafton, Dr. P-eagerly, “see¬ 

ing him only with young men. Ho is as gentle 
as a woman, here at home, full of frin and mis¬ 
chief. The old servants have made him an idol." 
“Yes, I know,” I said, desperately. “Why could 
he not be contented with such a home?" She 
did not seem to understand my words at first; 
then looked np, her work falling on her knee, 
her face growing slowly colorless. “What do 
you mean? Is he going to leave his home?" 
“No, Mary. Only to bring some one else to 
watch for him beside you and Beppo." She 
covered her eyes with her hand. “I under¬ 
stand—I understand,"£fter a long pause. “I 
thought of that before." But she had not 
thought of it as I had. 

“Mary," I said, “that must never be." 
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“Why?” looking up quickly, the hot blood j gesture, or figure, so significant of utter loneli- 
rushing to her face. “ Do you think any one \ ness, of the vaoant loss of a long life, 
oould rob me of my place in Shafton’s heart? \ Her sense seemed to come sharply back to 
Do you think I would be meanly selfish enough \ her. “I tell you,” she Said, “there are some 
to keep him to myself. My boy would not lore \ duties for which the reward never comes. They 
me less because he loved his wife more.” Yet j are hard and bitter to the last—to the last,” 
her voice nearly broke down in a sob at this. I beating her poor, withered breast with her 
She coughed and sat more upright, looking me 5 hand, and crying aloud with a low, sobbing 
straight in the eyes to bear back bitter.tears I \ moan. Somehow the thought came to me that 
knew. I it was so; she cried to herself at night in all 

“I did not think of that,” I said. “Have you \ these years when the trial outwardly had been 
forgotten, Maiy? Could you, could I allow 5 dumbly, bravely borne. 

Shafton to drag an innocent young girl into an \ 1 left Mary Parker that day; but I went to 

almost certain depth of wretchedness, without \ her again. My hands at least should be clean, 
warning him of it? Would that be just, or j One argument she used was unanswerable, that 
honest?” I to tell Shafton Parker of the inherited disease 

“You mean,” her gentle tones becoming t would surely hasten its approach. “Tell him 
almost vehement, “that my boy can never s that sueh aSnalady exists, but not its nature, if 
marry? That he must carry a doom unlike all £ it must be done,” she said, “then let him choose 
other men? You do not know what you say, S his own part to act.” I consented to this, and 
doctor. It is easy for you, in your happy old \ rode out the next Sunday afternoon, when I 
age, with wife and children about you, to coolly S knew Shafton would be at home, glad that the 
sentence the boy to such a fate. Easy! easy! S responsibility would no longer rest with me. 
Better for him to go out into tho wilderness s But his insight was keen, his aunt's pale face 
like the leper of old, forever crying unclean, $ and swoolen eyes had troubled him too much 
unclean, than to bar him out from all love— $ to pass unexplained, and when I came the most 

all-” t had been told. When I entered the library. 

She rose unsteadily, leaning her forehead \ Shafton looked up from where be sat, putting 
against the mantle-shelf, her hand pulling at^ his hand mechanically over the dog’s head. His 
the collar of her dress. \ eyes were black and dilated, and his weak mouth 

I could not speak for a moment; at last I' and chin trembled like a woman’s. Miss Par- 
said, “God knows, Mary Parker, it is no easy xer’s face was turned from me. 
thing for me to do. My own heart ached before^ “This is a strange tale I hear, and late in the 
yours did. But right is right.” \ day,” he began, fieroely. “If there be any 

“You misjudge the necessity. Shafton hast such mysterious malady in my blood, it would 
lost, by his different training, all trace of the j have been wise to warn me in time, to suffer 
family taint. There is no Bymptom in him—j me to fenoe it off. At least,” his voice growing 
She paused abruptly, reading my face keenly. [ shrill, “not to wait until I had gained some- 
I could not say to her that the evidence in his | thing worth life, to come and stab me to the 
case was stronger than it had been in any of 1 quick.” 

the family; but I was silent. She stood motion- j I would not check the boy’s outcry. “You 
less a moment, then buried her face in her hands. | have told him the nature of the obstacle?” I 
“You did not always,” I said, speaking with I said to Miss Parker. She shook her head, 
difficulty, for I was tearing open an old wound, \ “No,” pushing his hands from him, “let me 

“look at this matter as you do now. You $ have as little of this to bear as possible. I can- 
thought it criminal once to entail such horrible \ not live and suffer pain. If I am to die, let it 
misery on others. If we suffer Shafton to do < be like Beppo here, not knowing the reason 
it, the crime is ours, not his.” \ why. But as for the little girl I love, it makes 

She did not raise her head. I walked to and \ no difference there. Why, you don’t know 
fro, went to the window, looking out. When ^ Hetty!” his face suddenly glowing. “HI do 
my back was turned, she said in a voice hardly | all that is honorable. You shall go to her 
above her breath, “It was easier to give it up i mother, if you will, doctor, tell her all; keed 
for myself than for my boy. And then I did \ nothing back. But it will matter nothing to 

not know-” * Hester. If I were tainted with the leprosy, she 

She lifted her two hands slowly as she spoke, $ would be glad to die with me.” 
and held them outstretched before her, like one* “If she loves you, she will not suffer it to 
who was blind. In all my life I never saw a \ part you,” said Miss Parker, with a bitter look 
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in her face. I saw that she remembered how ;* suitable. We could find no fault with the young 
her own decision had been accepted by her $ man personally, and his prospects were flat- 

lover. I did not hint that it was hardly coura- £ tering. Bat an obstacle like this-” “But 

geous to throw the onus of blame on the young *< if thfe cause is not to be stated,’’ said Hester, 
girl. Shafton was not a man of moral courage, $ “what am I to say to people? My attendants 
let him act according to his own nature. £ are all engaged, and the wedding-dress is made,” 

“Doctor,” said Mary, rising, “will you end j her pink, pretty face growing white and twitch- 
this as soon as possible? Will you go to Mrs. { ing hysterically. 

Beatmnn now?” jj I left the Beatmans, not feeling that any con- 

The boy took me by both hands, tears in his ij solation in my grasp would be of use in such & 
eyes. “You have been a trpe friend. God for- J; case, and wondering, as I went down the steps, 
give me for what I said just now. Help me ^ whether Shafton Parker would not have suf- 
through with this, doctor. I’m not strong, like fered more, learning to know his wife through 
Joe, to bear thumps. I could not tell Hetty «; the slow, baring years of married life, than now, 
this?” ' J by this sudden wrench which left him her image 

“I will go now,” I said. I had the pity for $ undefaced, 
him I should have hod for a woman ^ I was not sorry that an important case in 

“To-morrow morning I will see Hetty,” he 5 New Jersey called me from the city that night, 
said. “You will know my girl, then, when you $ I knew that Shafton Parker would know his 
see how brave she is,” proudly. $ fate the next morning, and the sight of me 

Miss Parker looked at him, put her hand on * would, probably, only irritate the disapp&int- 
his sleeve. “Shafton, you will have me still, $ ment. 

come what will. You don’t forget that? I loved i When I returned, three days afterward, my 
you before you knew her,” stopping breathless, i son was passing the depot as I left the cars, 
“Of course, certainly. See Hetty herself, \ and came up to me. “Parker’s gone, father,” 
doctor, and tell her. You will know then what \ he said, with a grave look. “Got an appoint- 

a true woman is,” letting the hand that touched \ ment as midshipman from Col. J-, and left 

his drop indifferently. It was natural, after 5 this morning. Some break with the Beatmans, 
all; yet I could not look in Miss Parker’s face < I believe. He said, ‘Tell yotfr father I’ll do 
after that.” \ the best I can with what is left of my life. He 

An hour after, I sat in a well-upholstered > knows how much it is worth.*” 
parlor in Arch street, Mrs. Beatman, a small, \ I sent Lotty out to Mary Parker, trusting to 
meek, pale-eyed, low-voiced Quakeress before ^ her finer woman’s touch for the fresh hurt; 
me; her daughter, a younger model of herself, J afterward I reasoned with her coolly about her 
in a recess by the window, crying in a subdued boy; ho had chosen a man’s career, and would 
fashion to herself, good, honest tears, I doubt ^ pursue it manfully. Nature had led him in- 
not, the first, probably, she ever had shed. The $ stinctively to that course which, from its change 
elder lady’s cheek was slightly flushed, the con- $ and excitement, would soonest heal this hurt; 
versation had been exciting. “Thee may do- ^ then of the Beatmans—what I had found them 

pend on my word, Dr. P-,” in a voice which ij in reality to be. I was BeCretly amused to find 

reminded one of mildly acid wine. “I have . s , how susceptible* she was to this consblatoTy 
promised that the cause for breaking off the jj view of the case. She “thanked God her boy's 
marriage shall never be divulged by me. I f life bad not been squandered on this girl. She 
always keep a promise.” I did not doubt her, \ had seen men of large, generous natures stung 
but added, “It is of the utmost importance that *1 to death, day by day, as by a thousand petty 
Mr. Parker should not be aware of the nature $ insects, in a home such as Shafton’s would have 
of the malady.” “I comprehend. And it is <; been,” etc., etc. Thereafter, she and my wife 
right, assuredly.” “You consider the engage- jj watched the Beatmans’ onward course with the 
ment as broken positively then, madam? You ij interest which woman call charitable and for- 

would not risk your daughter’s happiness-” s giving; “wishing no evil to the poor creatures, 

“I wouldn’t be very much afraid,” sobbed the $ but very sure that such and such mishaps were 
young lady. “Shafton never appeared in the $ but the righteous judgments of heaven.” 
least deranged to me, except a little ecoentri- l Shafton had ability; partially for that reason, 
city about his dress.” “Would thee risk thy $ and partly through powerful influence, be rose 
own daughter in such a case?” said the lady, $ steadily in the service. When he returned, three 
with a smile ef calm superiority. “The match $ years afterward, he was a manlier man than 
hitherto appeared to me eminently proper and $ ever I had hoped to see him, with a steadier 
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eye and thought. The sea, with its eternal ^ one of his brother officers wrote afterward, 
change of meaning, travel, the forced associa- s His men nick-named him, laughed at him to 
tion with a variety of character, had opened ij each other, but obeyed him like dogs. Wherever 
unknown channels of thought and feeling, i; his nervous little body was seen in the fight, 
widened, liberalised his mind. What he had jj |here they followed to the death, 
seen, he had the power of putting before you > His ship was before Roanoke Island, Sabine 
in a few vivid sentences, to which some light ^ Pass, New Orleans; lastly, in the blockading 
touch of a word would give a curious resew- j> squadron outside of Mobile, when Farragut 
blance. “Shafton has absorbed more of the £ attacked Forts Powell, Morgan, and Gaines, 
world, through his eyes and ears, than any i The long routine of carnage had palled upon 
traveler 1 ever met,” Joe said to mo. “ There’s $ the public ear, yet a magnetic shock thrilled 
something pathetic about it to me—a sort of !> the people’s heart at the story of that strife of 
hunger of mind that devours everything within heroes—the day when Craven fell, 
its grasp, as if he would fill up some aching > It was a cool, bright morning when the news 
void.” Joe watched me shrewdly. I said no- !• came to us. My wife and 1 had gone out a few 
thing. I knew he always suspected me of $ days before to Miss Parker’s, and were with her 
having a share in Shafton’s abrupt departuro. s still. I wished to keep from her all news of 
Whatever hunger of soul or mind the poor fel- ij this battle until the truth could be known, 
low knew, he had learned to hide it under a £ When we entered her room that morning, we 
close reiioence of speech where himself was i found her sitting by the open window, her face 
concerned. I was present when my daughter, > deadly pale, but a strange, quiet smile on her 
Lotty, told him of Miss Bcatman’s marriage. Hips. The air lifted her hair gently. “ I think 
“You knew her, Shafton? Why, I remember \ my boy is dead,” she said, looking at us as if 
they said—but that was nonsense, of course. \ she did not see us. “I do not think this wind 
Well, she’s married to one of the firm of Per- \ touches his face—it never will touch it again.” 
rine Brothers. Hetty had an eye for money \ My wife took her hand, anxiously. “Have you 
ever since we were at school together.” Parker \ heard anything, Mary?” “Nothing. But I 
bore even this without flinching, but I saw by i know that God has saved him from the fate of 
the gleam of his eye that the woman he bad ? his race.” Her face glowed as she said it. 
loved stood intaot and pure in his heart as at $ Soon after, the morning papers and letters 
first. $ were brought in—one was in Shafton’s writing. 

Mary Parker was a proud, tremulously happy $ I would have read it to her, but she put me 
woman while that visit lasted; Shafton was $ aside. “It is to say good-by,” she said, calmly, 
strangely tender and watchful of her. I thought ^ “Let me read my boy’s own words.” 
he understood now something of what her lonely ^ The letter was dated off Mobile, the day before 
life had been, and how he had filled it. He was j> the battle began. He was going in to volunteer 
not content unless she went with him every-:; under Farragut, he said. He would be accepted, 
evening wherever be might be; for the young <; he had reason to understand. This was to say 
people made much of him, handed him about ij good-by, for he would never return. She did 
from one to the other as long as he stayed. ’ not know how he had loved her; some day she 
When he was going, he bade me good-by. <! would know. There was one other, when he 
“Only for a little while,” he said, “his aunt ij was dead, to tell her he blessed God for having 
was not strong. While they lived he would known and cherished in his soul so true a woman, 
be with her as much as he could. The Parkers j Even her husband could not refuse to let him 
were not long lived, he had heard; though for \ say that, when he was dead. For the rest, it 
him he was a hale, sound man, despite my fatal was worth while to have suffered his life to die 
forebodings.” , >. this death that lay before him. Might God be 

And so he went his way again. Previous to $ with us all. Farewell, 
that, his life had been idle enough; but the 4 Among the names of those who fell were 
opening of the war gave him work to do. The s seven officers, volunteers from the blockading 
man-ef-war on which he was first lieutenant $ squadron, who went down in the Tequmseh, 
was recalled from the coast of China and sta- $ inclosed in a solid iron prison, with no moment 
tioned before Charleston. His letters were brief s of time to ask God to have mercy on their souls, 
after that, written in few pregnant words. The 11 read it, and was silent. “He did not need to 
soul of the man was alive for the first time; on ^ ask it,” she said, with energy. “God! I thank 
fire for the cause for which he fought— ; electric i Thee for the glory of my boy’s death!” and 
with vigor, hope, faith. He fought like a tiger, < bowed her head forward. When we took her 
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THE SAINTED PICTURE.-ONE LINK GONE. 


up, she was unconscious; but while she lives, 5 his life away, too, when he need not have been 
the spirit of that thanksgiving will be the life j m the engagement at all? It is provoking as 
of Mary Parker’s soul. \ well as horrible”—and so passed on. 

We met Hetty Bcatman on the street, Lotty, \ “You need not deliver Shafton’a message,” 
and I, that day. Mrs. Perrlne, as she is now*. \ my wife said, quietly. “That is not the woman 
“And poor Parker is dead?” she said. “Threw \ he loved. She died with him.” 


THE SAINTED PICTURE. 


DY tOTTIB LI If WOOD. 


Mr life is like the midnight skies, 

Lit by the radiance of thine eyes; 

They haunt my troubled memories 
Like thoughts that purify aud bless, 

And bring us peace and happiness; 

Like prayers which make us strong ard brave, 
That sanctify,,and soothe, and savo. 

A woaltk of deathless love there lies 
Beneath thine eyes—thy wondrous eyes! 

And thou wert mine, thou poet-bird! 

Those tender Ups, though never stirred 
By one sweet uttered human word 
That I may hear on earth again, 

For thon hast passed life’s broken pain, 

In trembling music yet I hear— 

Those tender lips—those Ups so dear I 

I know the harvest-moon makes light, 

The letters of thy name to-night, 

Upon the tablet gleaming white; 

That tablet standing cold and stark. 

That seems to me so false and dark; 

For in this silent face I see 
The fond oyes smile again on me. 

As if in living constancy, 

To guard and bless mo till I die. 


Oh! when x saw thee dead, no tear 
Dropped on the white flowers of thy talar. 
More fraught with anguish than mine own; 
My selfish heart stood all alone— 

Thou In Heaven’s mom, I in earth’s night, 
Love drifting with thee out of sight. 

But looking now beyond tho veil, 

And hope has hushed the heart’s low wail, 
That came and went like prayers unsaid, 
Whon life seems crushed and words ore dead, 
I look upon thy sweet, sweet faco, 

That wears its old-tlmo love and grace, 

And feel thou alt forever mine, 

By all on earth, by oil divine; 

For thou hast loved me once, and Heaven 
Will never take tho gift thus given! 

This picture, which I press to-day 
Close to my lips, close to my heart. 

Heeds not the tender words I say, 

Nor yet the tears which sometimes start; 

And yet immortal beauty lies 
On lips, and brow, and tender eyes. 

And as a meek nun kneels at eve 
Before the Virgin, at her shrine, 

My soul love's grandest offering leaves 
Before this sainted face of thine. 


ONE LINK GONE. 


BY D. W. TELLER. 


Take the pillows from the cradle, 

Where the little sufferer lay: 

Draw the curtain, dose tho shutten— 
Shut out every beam of day. 

Spread the pall upon the table; 

Place tho lifeless body there; 

Back from off the marble features, 

Lay the auburn curls with care. 

With its little blue-veined fingers 
Crossed upon Its sinless breast; 

Free from caro, and pain, and anguish— 
Let the influit cherub rest. 

Smooth Its lttllo shroud about It; 

Pick its toys from off the floor; 

They, with all their sparkling beauty, 
Ne’er can charm their owner more. 

Take the little shoe and stocking 
From the doting mother’s sight; 


Pattering feet 110 more will need them. 
Walking in the fields of light. 

Parents, faint nnd worn with watching 
Through the long dark night of grief; 

Dry your tears, and soothe your sight ngs, 
Gain a respite of relief 

Mother, ear© bo more to needed. 

To allay the rising moan; 

And though you now may leave it, 

It can never be alone. 

Angels bright will watch beside it, 

In its quiet, holy slumber 

Till the morning, then awake it, 

To a plaoe among their number. 

Thus a golden link to broken 
In the chain of earthly bliss; 

Thus tho distance shorter making; 

’Twixt the brighter world and this. 
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THE LAST PLANTAGBNBT, 

BT MRS. ANN S STEPHENS. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 283. 

CHAPTER XIII. $ their first bloom, this young man kept bis wife 


A ybab went by, in which Edward seated j 
himself more firmly on the throne of England \ 
than ever. The tree of Lanoaster was utterly $ 
uprooted and overthrown. Young Edward and $ 
his saintly father slept in almost unhonored 5 
graves; Margaret was a prisoner, bowed and \ 
broken-hearted. Love and ambition had both j 
been ruthlessly slain and swept ont of her life. \ 
This proud woman, who had made all England !j 
tremble with a shock of arms, scarcely gave \ 
the haughty Edward a passing care. She had \ 
fallen too low for his remembrance. Thus, for l 
a time, England had rest, and her king threw \ 
himself into the pleasures of a highly sensual J 
life, with keen relish, after the outburst of war i 
which had made him thoroughly a monarch. I 
All this time Maud Chichester—for we have > 
no other name to give her—stayed contentedly \ 
in her solitary home upon the edge of the foreet. < 
She was innocent of all wrong, responsible to j 
no one but the singular man to whom she was \ 
wedded, and so isolated from social life that the \ 
great historical events of the day reached her $ 
tardily, and sometimes not at all. I 

The persons who composed her household \ 
were, with one exception, residents of the \ 
forest, rudely bred people, capable of perform- $ 
ing the light household duties which fell to < 
their lot, but knowing and oaring little beyond s 
that. Still they were all devoted and loving^ 
servitors, and Maud felt little need of others 
companionship, for one sweet hope made the j 
present a heaven to her, and her intelleot found \ 
ample food in the books which formed an un- ; 
usual part of the adornments reoently added to i 
the lodge. Luring this whole year Mau&had, $ 
iu truth, little cause for unhappiness. That; 
love, which now made up her whole existence, i 
had received nothing but tenderness in return J 
for its self-abnegation. The young man who t 
had possessed himself of her being neither grew \ 
cold or negligent So far from that, his devo- \ 
tion to her seemed to have rounded iteelf into ^ 
more loving completeness as time wore on; as * 
a selfish child hoards its peaches with dainty \ 
handling, cautious that nothing shall brush off 1 


happy by every gentle means, because all the 
bloom and brightness of her content was given 
back to him. As the snn draws heavenward at 
morning, dews shed upon the earth at eventide, 
giving and drinking in sweetness, he received 
book all the grace and love his kindness be¬ 
stowed on her. Thus in his very kindness he 
was selfish. In surrounding Maud with objects 
of beauty, he only rendered her mere exquisitely 
agreeable to his own fastidious taste, and made 
her home a little Paradise, to which he could 
retire from the whole world, and receive the 
worship of one true heart in delightful com¬ 
pleteness. 

One servant, I have said, was in Maud's 
household now, raised far above the others by 
greater culture, and a knowledge of the world 
more extensive than the young recluse had ever 
known. He was a Btout, middle-aged man, who 
had evidently seen some service in the field, for 
he had been wounded, and walked lame from 
the effects of an arrow which had pieroed one 
leg to the bone, and left a perpetual inflamma¬ 
tion there. 

This man acted as steward to Maud’s little 
household, master of the stables, which con¬ 
tained one or tws strong roadsters, a fiery war- 
steed, and a pretty milk-white palfrey, which 
Maud lovsd almost as if it had been human. 
Other servants had, from time to time, oecn 
added to the household, and the whole esUb 
lishment had assumed, more completely the 
aspect of a gentleman’s residence in all its' 
appointments. Still no guest ever entered those 
walls. Onoe or twioe the sound of bugles, com¬ 
ing up from the forest, had drawn Maud to her 
balcony; and once she saw a score of hounds 
tearing through the trees in hot, brutal eager¬ 
ness after'a deer, whose mad leaps brought the 
heart into her mouth. Directly this was fol¬ 
lowed by a train of horsemen, who dashed along 
the same glades, shedding glow and warmth 
through the greenness with their gorgeous 
hupting-dresses. It was a magnificent pageant 
that came and went in a minute, almost taking 
Maud's breath away; for in one of the fore- 
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most horsemen she had seen her husband. He 
flashed through the trees like lightning, giving 
the leaves a red glow as he went. Then all 
was still again, save the Bounds of a hunter’s 
horn deep in the forest—so deep that it sounded 
like a far-off echo, which told her that the whole 
thing was real. 

“What is it, Grantley?—what is it?” she 
cried, leaning over the balcony and addressing 
the steward, who had paused to watch the hunt 
sweep by. “Surely I saw my lord, and another, 
whose faoa reminds me of one awful night in 
my life.” 

The steward dropped the hand whieh had 
been shading his eyes. 

“Ay, madam. It was the master sure enough. 
The king is out hunting with his nobles and 
their hounds.” 

“ And my husband with him ? Oh, Grantley! 
he must be in high favor to ride bo near the 
king.” 

“He is in high favor,” answered the man, 
tersely. 

“But he will surely come hither; not the 
king himself could keep him away from home 
when within sight of its walls.” 

“The saints forbid 1” muttered Grantley. “If 

Edward discovers this forest nest-” but he 

broke off suddenly, for up the river-path a 
horseman dashed with headlong speed, waving 
on? hand in signal that the steward should come 
over. 

Grantley hurried down to the boat and pushed 
it across the river. His master rode close to the 
bank and spoke with him as he sat. 

“Grantley, see that your mistress keeps out 
of sight. The king hunts close by, and he 
may insist on coming to the lodge. Tell her to 
keep within her bower-chamber, with the boy 
and everything of womankind about the house. 
If she consents to bolt herself in, so much the 
better. At any rate, see that everything is re¬ 
moved that may denote her presenoe.” 

As he spoke, the young husband saw Maud 
coining around an angle of the building, gather¬ 
ing her wimple over her head in breathless 
haste; but, fearing delay, be waved her an 
adieu, and, putting spurs to his hustietr, dashed 
into the forest. ( 

“Has he gone? Oh, Grantley 1 has he gone 
without one word?” cried Maud, as the steward 
shot hik boat across the stream. 

Maud’s eyes were full of tears; her lips 
quivered with keen disappointment. 

“Not one word—and it is three weeks sineq I 
have seen him.” 

“He is in attendance on the king and had no 






<time,” answered Grantley; “but go in—go in. 
J The whole hunt may come this way any minute t 
s and you must not be Been.” 
ij “Did my husband say that?” asked Maud, 
$ wiping away her tears. 

| “Yes.” 

5 “And what more?” 

| “It was all he did say.” 
jj “What, no word?—no regret?” 

\ “My master was in haste. Saw you not how 
i swiftly he rode away?” 

\ “Oh, yes! I saw—witheut a word for me.” 
j “He had no time—could you not see that?” 

\ “Not a word for me—not ono for our child!” 
\ “Lady, the master has greater work on hand. 
\ There, listen how angrily the king winds his 


\ Maud smiled through the fresh tears that 
i; were filling her eyes. 

* “No wonder the king cannot do without him,” 
|she said, proudly. “Say, Grantley, you have 
| been at court and should know. Of all Ed- 
| ward's followers, is there one to compare with 
\ him?” 

\ “Not one. I can answer for that,” was the 
s ardent response. “In this kingdom he has no 
| mate.” 

j “I was sure of it—quite sure; and he will 
«! come baok soon. It is now ten days since he 
$ was here—a long time. Why, our son has 
\ learned to notice things since then; that will 
J please him. Oh! I hope he will come alone.” 

$ “The saints grant that he*may,” was the 
\ steward's muttered reply; “for if Edward comes 
$ with him, there will be a carouse that will shake 
^ the old rafters like a storm; and my lord’s secret 
ij will be at the mercy of every gallant about the 
n court, unless she creeps into a corner and hides 
ij herself.” 

> While these half expressed words were on his 
j; lips, a wild commotion arose in the forest close 
jj by. The undergrowth bent and rustled as if a 
ij tornado were rushing through it; and out from 
\ the mangled foliage came a stag, with antlers 
^ of a dozen years growth, bounding forward in 
; great, staggering leaps toward the river. His 
\ efforts were frightful to look upon; ridges of 
jjfoam swayed around his open mouth, from 
ij which the panting tongue quivered hot and red, 
$ scattering great drops of blood like a crimson 
\ rain behind him. His great eyes, magnificent 
•jj in their wildness, were strained wide open with 
\ terror, for he had distanced the hounds only for 
\ a moment. The last reeling leap that sent him 
| on to the banks of the stream, brought a dozen 
i packs of dogs out from the forest like a whirl¬ 
wind, yelping in one grand ohorus, bounding 
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on like coupled demons, deadly and fierce they 
rushed upon him. Down the banks he plunged 
with a mighty effort of desperation. His ant¬ 
lers and hot and red mouth rose above the 
waves; his stately limbs spurned them baek 
with desperate strokes that shot him half across 
the stream. Now the waters were alive with 
the pursuit. A crowd of blood-thirsty hounds 
dashed down the banks, and into the stream 
with one simultaneous yelp that curdled the 
very air, and held the stag, for one instant, 
paralyzed in the water. Before he eould move 
again they were upon him. Two enormous stag- 
hounds seised him by the head and dragged it 
under water, others leaped over him and fought 
brutally for a grip at his hide, or a snarling 
tug at his tortured throat. The waters, a mo¬ 
ment before limpid as crystal, grew muddy and 
crimson under the awful tumult. The poor 
stag floated now, and was only held back from 
the current by the dogs that rested over his 
death-throes. In the midst of this thrilling 
scene, while the poor stag had fought his head 
loose, and fixed his great eyes with a hopeless 
^°tlance on the opposite bank, that train of hunts- j 
j ^en once more broke through the forest, and j 
118 Shered upon the bank in one grand, gorgeous 
b Cep ,%p; foresters and keepers swarmed up, all 
lread ger and mad for that poor animal’s destruc- 
?puj*ijn, Q ne cr y ? almost human in its an- 
pt ^uisb, two great drops, more piteous than blood, 
breaking through the film in those eyes,^and the ! 
w noble creature struggled no more. ^ 

“ Call back the dogs. Swim in and save the \ 
buck, or he will be lost,” shouted King Edward, ^ 
with fierce joyousness, riding up and down the ! 
banks of that pretty stream, which was all alive \ 
with the hunt. > 

Half a dozen wood-rangers plunged into the j 
water, and the buck was brought to land still \ 
alive, but exhausted beyond a struggle for his j 
last breath. The hunters dismounted. The \ 
eager dogs were driven back. A crowd of \ 
human beings swarmed up to end the hunt. 
Foremost of all strode the lofty Edward, ra- | 
diant, fierce, taking natural precedence. 

41 Where is my knife? This is a stag worth : 
hunting down. Stand back—stand back, men! j 
my own hand shall despatch him!” | 

Some one put a knife in his hand. Two \ 
rangers knelt down and turned the Stag on his } 
back. With a light hand Edward drew his knife \ 
across the animal’s throat, while a score of 5 
courtiers looked on admiringly. j 

“Now give the dogs a full share, noble hun- j 
ters, they have done well; and send the buck ; 
up yonder, for we will sup to-night in yon \ 


lodge. What say you brother and gentle¬ 
men?” 

He looked around for Duke Richard, but that 
courteous personage had left the hunt when the 
excitement was at its highest, and, fording the I 
river lower down, was that moment in front of) 
the lodge. 

Maud met him at the defer. He dismounted, 
kissed her upon the forehead, and led her into 
the house. There was no haeie or undue ex¬ 
citement in this. 

“Go in, Maud,” he said, “I am in attendance 
on the king, who will be here anon. Hold your¬ 
self dose in your chamber while he remains at 
the lodge; and be sure to keep the child quiet. 
Nay, love, we have no time for aught but brief 
words. Go in, bolt the door, and do not look 
forth from loophole or window.” 

Mand’s sweet, eager face had been fell of 
pleasant expectation when he rode up. But it 
expressed sad disappointment now. 

“Will yen not come in one moment and look 
on the boy?” she said, dinging to his arm; 
“his littlo hand took a skein of silk from mine 
but yesterday.” 

“Not now—not at all, perhaps; only obey 
me. The hunt swept this way before I was 
aware. Is everything ready? Grantley had 
but little time to remove all female litter from 
the rooms; but I hope it is done.” 

He spoke with decision, and put her gently 
away with his hand. Poor Maud scarcely knew 
him, bis commands were given with suoh oool 
composure, while she was quivering from head 
to foot. 

“Go, Maud, go and tdl Grantley that the 
king will be here in half an hour, and must be 
feasted. No more words, sweet one; but obey 
me.” 

It was a needless command, that fair young 
mother could not choose but obey him. She 
gave his orders to the steward, then, retreating 
into her bower-ohamber, shut herself in. In a 
corner of the sumptuous room stood a child’s 
cradle, curtained with rose^eolored silk, with 
an under otbud of cardinal point, such as nuns 
have spent a lifetime in giving to posterity. 
Maud sank to her knees by the cradle, and 
awoke the child from its sweet slumbers with 
her sobs—the first her young husband had ever 
drawn feom that bdsom. 

That moment the young man tinged his horse 
into the stream, and, swimming him over, joined 
the hunters. Edward had performed his kingly 
part in slaughtering the deer, and was ready to 
mount, for a keen appetite followed quickly on 
the daf’s sport. 
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“Here comes oar host with tidings of good ^ nifieent strength to excess of pleasure, or the 
cheer, doubt it not,” he cried, watohing the $ fatigue of war for any continuance of time, 
young horseman with anxiety, for the stream \ awoke from his sleep with a rebound, and met 
was deep there, and its passage dangerous to a $ the bright morning in all the joyousness of 
horse less perfectly trained than the one which $ supreme health. 

breasted his way through the ourrent. “What| “Up, merry hunters, up! We should bare 
tidings, mon cheref ” $ been in the saddle hours ago,” be cried. “Some 

“There will be no look of food or wine, sire; l one bring me an ewer and plenty of fresh water, 
at least such as a sharp appetite will excuse. | Faugh 1 how the room smell a of spilt wine. 

But the river is deep here, a few rods farther ij What ho! let 'the foresters and keepers know 
down the rocky bottom will give safe foothold i; that we start in half an hour! Hark! how the 
for our horses.” $ dogs bay with impatienoe! Now, gentlemen, 

“Lead the way—lead the way! Mount, gen -1 to' the saddle. Our host has his foot in the stir- 
tlemen, and let us forward! It would be better s nip already, and, by the rood, aces not seem . 
if we had some fair dame to do the honors yon- s over well pleased.” 

der; but lacking that, which most of us covet S* Thus Edward gave out oomment and com- 
before meat or drink, it shall go hard if we do maud, as he laved his face in the silver basin 
not make the old walls ring again.” $ held by a servitor on the knee, and prompt 

With this right jovial speech, Edward leaped $ obedience followed each word, 
upon his horse, and directly, with the attending $ True enough, the master of the lodge had one 
lords, was riding along the river, which they s foot in the stirrup ready to mount, for ha was 
forded half a mile down stream, where the water \ eager to lead that riotous mob of noblemen 
was shallow enough to be readily forded. | from his quiet habitation; but he withdrew bis 
With all the clang and cheerful tumult which j foot again, leaving his horse to an attendant, 
attends a pleasure party, Edward and his no- \ and entering the lodge, disappeared through »hc 
bles entered the lodge, and directly that tran- \ aids dcor which led from the entrance hall int^no 
quil dwelling was a scene of such riotous mirth 5 Maud’s bower-chamber. The young moth 
as we of modem days can have no idea of. \ was there, still dressed, and lying on a ceu 
Wine and wassal raged high that night; song \ she had occupied all night; for, with a scene * ho 
and story rang out from loophole and window, s riotous and strange passing under the sao^hns 
through which the hot radiance of torch and \ roof with herself and child, she could not sleep/ 
flambeau fell upon the river, turning its waters l and had spent the slow hours trembling with 
into great breadths of gold and ridges of molten $ dread. She sprang to her feet as his knock 1 
rubies. Never was there a more gracicue boon $ reached her ear, and ran to meet him with a 
companion than Edward Plantagenet; his loud, •; sense of infinite relief. 

but melodious voice rose above the others with $ “My poer girl, my own sweet wife, they 
overflowing volume, and his laugh rang out with $ have frightened all the bloom from this face; 
tbe silvery oleamess of a war-trumpet. Every s but rest eontent, the king is even now ready J 
excuse that gallantry could give to exoess was ij mount. In a few minutes he and bis follower?* ‘ 
made. Fair beauties of the court, even the ij will leave my birdie and her nestling in peace.” c 0 
queen herself were pledged in overflowing gob- J: Maud clung to him nervously. Not that she 
lets. The very hounds that had run down their j* feared any evil when he was by, but bis baste 
prey so nobly, were honored by king and \ and riding-dress warned her that he must go 
subject, till red wine stained festal beard and \ with the king* and leave her alone with new 
floor in its rich overflow from hands itself had l thoughts and vague fears in her mind, 
rendered unsteady. AU night long till the cool, ^ “Nay, bonnibel, this is childish!” he expos- 
Bweefc breath of morning came; sighing up from £ tainted, as she flung her arms about his neck, 
the forest this wassal kept on. There woe no f “But you are going—you are going!” 

going to rest that night. Those whe fell into ^ “It cannot be helped. Remember I am not a 

slumber dropped heavily from their seats, and <: monarch to will my own movements, only the 
slept off the riot on the rushes strewn over the $ follower ef one. Now be brave and kiss me, 
floor. Edward threw himself on a couch which $ for I must be gone.” 

sweet Maud Chichester bad occupied many a £ She clung to him oloeer and tried to smile, 
time, where, with hot eheeha find smiling lips, $ but tears would eome again, 
he dreamed over the pleasures that had east him $ A knock on the door, struck by the handle of 
down to a level with his lowest follower. | s riding-whip, startled them both. The young 

But this monarch, who never yielded his mag- $ husband seised Maud by both arms and strove 
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to force them from his neck; but that instant 
the door was flung open, and Edward stood 
upon the threshold. Maud, whose face had 
been half loosened, fell upon her husband’s 
bosom, and her face was concealed. The young 
husband turned upon the king, and the stern 
contraction of his features might have startled 
a less brave man. But it only brought a cloud 
of crimson to Edward’s face. 

“Mon Dieu! I have opened the wrong door, 
and broken up a pretty scene in this rude haste 
to be gone.” 

What more he might have said died on his 
lips, for the young man’s face became so coldly 
white that it checked the words in their midst. 
After a moment’s hesitation, Edward closed the 
door, and went away laughing ^rather uneasily 
as he passed through the entrance hall. 

Maud lifted her face as the door closed. It 
was pale with affright. 

“Be quiet and fear nothing,” said her hus¬ 
band, in a low voice, which trembled in spite 
of his stern will. This need not disturb you. 
Now farewell for a little time—farewell!” 

He put her gently from him, strode toward 
the cradle, and casting a look at the little 
sleeper resting there, went out of the room, 
treading so heavily that she could hear his 
spurs ring against the granite floor above the 
general din. 

Before she left the spot where that last fare¬ 
well was taken, the royal party was sweeping 
through the forest on its route to London. Ed¬ 
ward rode a little in advance of his courtiers; 
but his late host kept close to his bridle-rein— 
that stern, cold face held even Edward’s brave 
nature in something like awe. For awhile they 
o on in dead silence; then an uneasy laugh 
&e from the monarch, and he turned frankly 
to his companion. 

“Nay, by my soul! this is a merry joke, 
Dickon! What if my Lady Anna hears of it?” 

The young man did not answer, but his very 
lips turned white with suppressed rage. 

“Nay, nay; dread saint, I do but jest. Still 
I can but remember that this lodge was to have 
been redeemed from its evil name, and become 
the seat of hard study and innocent book lore. 
Oh, Dickon! Dickon! this is a rare discovery. 
Who would have suspected thee of a light-o’- 
love?” 

“Sire, spare me these comments, and do not 
again apply that epithet to the woman you have 
seen resting on this bosom. There is not on 
earth a creature more blameless, or incapable 
of evil.” 

Edward turned upon his saddle with sudden 

Vol. XLVllI.—21- 


vehemence; a look of stern surprise swept the 
laughter from his face, and sent the glitter of 
steel into his eyes. 

“Ha! boy, has this folly struck so deep? 
What do these words hint at? Nothing, I trow, 
that your king will find it impossible to for- 
gtvo. 

“Sire!” was the cold answer, “ where Richard 
loves, his passion must be pure as its object, 
else he tastes it not. Men may sin against their 
own consciences from ambition, because it is 
the grandest want of a lofty mind. But the 
heart which sins against itself is base indeed; 
the lip that meets that of Richard must have 
felt no meaner touch, nor meet his with a sense 
of crime. The lady you speak of is-” 

“Silence, sirrah, if you would not dare me 
to smite the words from those lips. If what 
you hint at exists, smother the secret. Is it 
not enough that one Plantagenet has played 
the madman, and flung half his strength away 
in blind love of a penniless and powerless sub¬ 
ject? Or has that astute mind failed to read a 
lesson from the folly which has filled this king¬ 
dom for years with wild commotion? I say, 
boy, failing the life of our son and heir r the in¬ 
heritance which carries the crown of England 
with it must rest with thee.” 

“With me, sire? There is Clarence!” 

“Clarence! Hark ye, boy; that weak hand 
shall never wield the sceptre thy strong arm 
has helped me win. The haughty traitress, his 
wife, shall yet disgorge Earl Warwick’s wealth, 
which has been wrested from the gentle Lady 
Anna. That power centred in thy hands, Rich¬ 
ard, must win the discontented barons back to 
their fealty. Husband of Warwick’s fairest 
daughter, and master of his vast estates, thy 
power in this, our kingdom, will be scarcely 
second to that of the king. Do not mar this 
glorious fortune, boy, with a folly that even 
Clarence would blush at.” 

Richard did not answer. Every word of this 
speech had aroused the ambitious fiend in his 
bosom into keen aotion. Had these thoughts 
found place in his mind before ? Did he know 
the power his gentle words, and the poetry. 
which breathed in them, had won over Prince 
Edward’s maiden widow? She was beautiful— 
this Anna of Warwick—and heiress to greater 
wealth than Edward himself could claim from 
inheritance. Those who loved her father, and 
remembered him as greatest among the per¬ 
sistent barons, who made and unmade kings, 
gave her homage and allegiance such as had 
never been rendered to the queen. 

These thoughts flashed like lightning through 
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the brain that had given higher range to its 
ambition than Edward dreamed of. Richard 
did not speak, but, wheeling his horse suddenly, 
dashed down a forest-path and lost himself in 
the woods. When he came forth again Maud 
Chichester's fate was sealed. Richard had told 
the truth. He was far too refined in that in¬ 
tense selfishness which takes the utmost enjoy¬ 
ment out of everything that comes in its way, 
for the coarser pleasures which disgraced Ed¬ 
ward's reign. The woman he loved must be 
innocent, pure, and devoted, because these 
qualities alone appealed to his fastidious taste. 
He did not shrink from sin in his own person; 
but to mate with anything unholy in a woman 
set his whole nature ifL revolt. But that love 
which springs so much from the intellect, is 
at all times subservient to the master passion 
whieh has power to control that intellect. There 
is no doubt that Richard loved the young crea¬ 
ture whom he had married privately, it is true, 
but in good faith as regarded the future. He 
was very young then, and love controlled all 
other feelings with him. Time had not changed 
him, and could not change him in that. But 
the growth of a mighty ambition overshadowed 
the love it could not uproot. With the dim 
vision of a crown before him, the young man 
was ready to crucify his own soul, and the heart 
which had lovqd him best, knowing well that 
this great love would be an eternal bar between 
him and the greatness he dimly groped after. 

All day long this young man rode in the 
forest up and down, never resting for a mo¬ 
ment. 

He felt no fatigue, and was neither hungry 
nor athirst. All these feelings were consumed 
by the burning thoughts which had taken fire 
from Edward’s suggestion—thoughts that had 
smouldered in bis bosom without hope till then; 
for, while Clarenoe lived, he was far removed 
from the throne, even though the infant heir 
should be taken from his path, as his sickly 
state seemed to promise. 

That day Richard Plantagenet gave himself 
up to the ambition which was ready to sweep 
down human rights, and trample out the human 
life which lay in his path to the throne. “Let 
me go and look.upon the walls that shelter 
her,” he said, communing with the demon that 
possessed him; “this yearning pain is a sign 
of weakness, and must be vanquished. He who 
grapples with destiny must learn first to con¬ 
quer himself. Happiness or power—both are 
impossible. This day my choice must be taken. 
Maud, my poor Maud l how-she will suffer—how 
she loves me I But to one who aspires happi- 


j ness is nothing. If power is only to be won by 
) suffering, then it is kindest to be cruel!” 

\ With these keen, selfish thoughts in his mind, 
\ Gloucester rode close up to the brink of the 
\ stream and looked toward his wife's chamber. 
| She was seated near the window, not looking 
5 out, for the night had lowered down stormily 
j over the forest; but he could distinguish the 
} lovely outlines of her face defined against the 

* rosy cloud of curtains that swept over her in- 
< fant’s cradle. Clearly cut and pure as a cameo, 
\ that sweet side face appeared against the warm 
^background. It was the head of a Madonna, 
$ pensive and sad, but imbued with the very spirit 
j of innocent'affection. 

s A groan broke from this hard man. With all 
vhis philosophy,*the young heart in his bosom 

> ached with intolerable pain, for he loved that 
i beautiful creature above all women in the world 

—above everything but the crown which his 
soul grasped at. It was agony to give her up— 
^ such agony as only a strong man can feel and 
i conquer. 

* Slowly that strange being turned his horse 
\ and rode away. To the last his head was 
^ turned, and his eyes dwelt on the fading out- 

> lines of that face. When it died away, the cloud 
^ of drapery grew crimson in his mind; and where 
{those beloved features had been, a massy crown 
\ broke upon his imagination, burning itsell 
| against a sea of blood. 

$ “Be it so,” he muttered. “Are crowns ever 
ijwon without slaughter and bloodshed? What 
£ matters it to me if human life goes out on the 
battle-field, or between four walls? But love 
her? Love—St. Paul! it is hard!” 

Through the black forest he rode, filled with 
5 blacker thoughts, and moaning sad echoes 
Jthe wind, which soughed gloomily among t 
| branches like grieved spirits praying him to 
| pause before he gave up that which is most pre- 
| cious in human life—human love. But heaven 
} itself had no power to win that hard, brilliant 
^ man back to the life he had abandoned. 

\ When Richard entered the Tower, weary and 
\ unattended, he passed the king upon the ram- 
\ parts, and paused to address him. 

$ “Sire!” he said, in the low, calm voice which 
^ won so sweetly on the ear, “have I your gra- 
? cious permission to urge my suit with the Lady 
l Anna? She is fair, and under the promise of 
$your highness will be richly endowed.” 

$ Edward looked at his brother searchingly. 

^ “Tell me in all frankness, Richard, are you 

> free to wed this lady, and thus wrest her inherit- 
| once from grasping Clarence and his wife, who 
tapes the royalty which she usurps?” 
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“Sire!” answered Richard, gravely, “no j must pay for exaltation was a broken heart 
bands hold Richard Plantagenet which he will j for that gentle wife, he did not shrink back 
not find the power to break when the occasion j weakly, or in half measures wring her soul 
requires it.” J with uncertainties. Still he could not wholly 

“And the fair lady of the lodge? Ah, Rich- J give her up, or crush her to the earth with a 
ard! Richard!” ^single blow. It was not fear which held him 

“Do not speak of her—not jestingly, at least. * back, for, in good or evil, boy or man, the 
No woman worthy of that light scoff has ever j prince was bold as the greatest general that 
stayed Richard one moment on his path.” < ever lived; but he loved the woman dearly, and 
“Is it so serious, then? Well, well, boy! love \ shrunk from sweeping the glory from her life 
lightly or in earnest, as seems you best; so long \ at one fell swoop. With these feelings wound- 
as no grand passion, such as nearly lost your < ing his heart, without in the least changing his 
king a throne, usurps policy and schemes of * purpose, Richard sent a ‘message to Maud, 
more consolidated power from our house, I care ^ With all his courage and iron resolution, he 
not. But Edward is not yet strong enough to * could not slay that gentle heart with his own 
breast his enemies without the firm support of l hand. But Catesby, his master of the horse, 
his kinsmen. The great wealth of Earl War- s was sent on the savage errand. This man was 
wick was a mighty prop to his influence; thatj Richard’s instrument, not his confidant—for, 
wealth must not be divided, or pass away from * young as he was, the prince told his secrets to 
our house. It must be wielded, too, with a < no mail living. He commanded, but seldom 
firmer hand than weak Clarence ever pos-' explained. 

sessed.” \ When Maud heard the tramp of a horse on 

“But he will not give up a fair half of these ^ the forest-path, she started up from her child’s 
goods without a struggle,” answered Richard, v cradle like a bird fluttering out from its nest 
“Before proceeding in this matter I would have \ as the father bird approaches, snatched the 
full assurance of royal protection in my suit for $ babe from under its rosy cloud of silk, and 
a generous division.” \ kissed it with passionate joy. 

“Division! Ay, by my crown, I will pledge \ “He is coming! Oh, my boy! my sweet, 
all thatyou can ask when the fair Anna is once $ sweet boy! father is here! Kiss me, darling! 
your bride. But as for division, look you, Rich- v kiss me back! and he shall take it warm from 
ard, if Clarence swerves again, but by a hair’s- J my lips.” 

breadth, from his allegiance, there will be little jj The boy, just aroused from his slumber, 
need of halving Warwick’s riches.” < opened his great eyes wide, stretched out his 

A keen, quick glance was exchanged between > white feet and chubby little hands, like a prize- 
the brothers. That look of cold ferocity which < fighter trying, his limbs, and broke into a lusty 
sometimes hardened Edward’s features into iron, \ cry that brought the hot blood into Maud’s face, 
thrilled its way to the eager heart of Richard. \ “What, crying, and your father here? You 
From that moment the fate of Clarence was un- j naughty, naughty child! Y'ou shall not kiss 
derstood between the brothers. $ me with that mouth. There, go back to bed, 

- $ sleepy thing!” 

CHAPTER XIV. \ She lifted the curtains, huddled the child 

Maud Chichester was alone with her child, s back into his cradle, gave him a little pat of 
She had been greatly disappointed in not seeing £ the hand, half tender, half impatient, and ran 
her husband again After the royal carouse, and \ out to meet Catesby, who that moment entered 
watched his coming with more than usual ini- j the great hall. 

patience; Duke Richard was never wantonly ? Maud fell back on seeing the man, so keenly 
cruel. He could be hard as steel under an am- £ disappointed that she could not speak. All the 
bitious purpose, but he took no pleasure in suf- \ graceful dignity of her character was lost in 
fering for its own sake. Ho loved the fair, i this painful surprise. 

young woman who had cast her life with such \ “Lady,” said Catesby, advancing toward her, 
unquestioning trustfulness into his keeping, \ “forgive this rude entrance. I was only wait- 
and would have endured pain a thousand times < ing to inquire the way to your presence.” 
over rather than give it to her. But he livedo “Come you from my lord?” questioned Maud, 
even then up to the maxim which genius has | forgetful of the secret she had been cautioned 
given to his lips. j! to guard. “Have you seen him ?” 

“What’s bought by blood must be by blood J: Catesby took a letter from his bosom and 
maintained;” and when the price which he $ gave it to her. 
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She looked at the writing. “To the Lady at 5 that none of the comforts to which you have 
Hunsdon Lodge,” she read. There was no more; J been used are wanting.” 

but she knew the handwriting, and pressed her ij “Comforts! comforts! and without him! Slilt 
lips upon it, blushing crimson the next momentt; I should be thankful for so much care. So I 
when she saw Catesby’s eyes upon her. •: am. But hear you not a wail? I must go and 

“Go in yonder, fair sir; my people will attend J still it. That is the way orphans cry out when 
to your comfort while I read this missive,” she < God smites them with loneliness.” 
said, with gentle courtesy. “In a brief time I £ Maud went into her child’s room again, pale 
will see you again.” \ as death, and crying unconsciously. She did 

With a bend of the head, she withdrew into v not return for a full hour. At last Cateeby 
the chamber where her child had dropped to ' sent to inform her that he wished to take leave; 
sleep again, and lay among the rosy draperies i* and then she came forth looking like a poor 
and snow-white pillows like a cherub couched \ little dove creeping out from the drench of a 
among summer clouds. With fingers quivering l rain-storm. Catesby looked at her almost in 
with impatience, she attempted to unknot the \ pity. 

band of floss silk with which the letter was tied, \ “Grantley will remain here,” he said. “His 
but only tangled it into a crimson impossibility. £ orders are positive, whatever you desire he is 
Then she tore at it with her white teeth, and j; charged to obtain.” 

flung the fragments away, unfolding the parch- j “As you will,” answered Maud, drearily, 

ment with such eager haste that the-writing < “I have but few wants; but let him stay if it 
floated vaguely before her eyes. $ is thought best. But tell me, in mercy tell me, 

Maud read the letter‘at last over and over ^ where has he gone? When shall I see him 
again, for it was brief and clear, cutting to her $ again? Do not say that he told you not. Surely, 
heart like steel. i surely you must know why it is that I am made 

“Going abroad—the king will have it so. On J so wretched.” 
business of state. Stay for years—for years! { “Lady, I repeat, no information was given 

Oh, my God! it says for years! My husband! ^ me. I was told to bring that letter, and have 

Oh, mercy, my husband! Gone already! Gone £ obeyed the command.” 
without a word of farewell! If I love him I 5 “And is he gone?” 
will stay here with the child; the people will £ “Surely has he!” 

remain with me. The man who brings this will ^ In her eagerness, Maud had laid her hand on 

see to our wants, and visit us often. He has $ Catesby’s arm, but it fell off like a flower sud- 

left Duke Richard’s service. Gone—gone!” *; denly broken from the stalk; and she sat down, 

The poor, young creature fell upon her knees £ dumb with the anguish of complete despair, 
and clung to the edge of the cradle, which ;• Then Catesby took his leave, and she heard 


shook beneath her trembling hands like a cloud 
drifted by stormy winds. She did not weep, 
and scarcely gave forth a sound; but her lips 
were white as snow, and her eyes opened wide 
with a sort of terror, as they looked over the 
child far away into vacancy. 

Catesby had been feasted on cold pastry and 
wine in another room, and was just draining 
the last red wave from its silver flagon, when 
Maud entered the chamber, white, cold, and 
shivering with nervous chills. 

“Tell me,” she said, in a low, hoarse voice, 


^ the retreating tramp of his horse with a shud- 
J der. It seemed as if they were beating her 
$ heart into the earth beneath those iron hoofs, 
j; Maud did not sleep that night, nor the next, 
s nor the next. There was fever in her heart 
5 and on her brain—fever that heated the puro 
S blood in her baby’s veins, and made him share 
ij her anguish. On the second night, while Maud 


£ was delirious, the head servhnt mounted a horse 
\ and rode all night, making his way toward Lon- 
i don. When he came back, a leach rode by bis 
i side, and for many a day rested in the lodge. 


“is he gone? You know who I mean. Has 
there been no merciful storm on the coast to 
drive him back?” 

“Lady,” said Catesby, “I know less than the 
letter tells you. It was given me with orders 
to place it in your hands. That I have done.” 

“Then you know nothing?—not even where 
he is gone?” 

“Lady, I know nothing, save that it is my 
' duty to obey your behests in all things, and see 


< tending the mother and the child with unusual 
j assiduity. 

| At last Maud recovered. No, not that; but 
a lovely Shadow haunted the old lodge, that 
$ might now and then remind you of the cheerful, 


i rosy young creature, whose very existence had 
s made the old place bright as a summer bower. 


•> But the child grew thrifty, and sometimes made 
jj that sad mother start and catch her breath, the 
s glee of his holy laughter sounded so like a 
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mockery in that lonesome place. Maud took t, 
little heed of anything that went on around \ 
her; but she was ever gentle and kind to Albert, \ 
the idiot boy, who haunted her footsteps with J 
the fidelity of a hound; as for Wasp, his sympa- 5 
thies were almost human. He mounted guard s 
over the cradle, and watched the expression of > 
that sad, motherly face with eyes that Beemed < 
to read every pain that flitted across it, and j 
mourn because he possessed no remedy. For j 
hours he would lie and watch his mistress as l 
she sat mournfully gazing out upon the forest, $ 
But if the child, by some gay shout or daring \ 
crow, won a smile from her, Wasp would go off j 
careering about the room in a wild caper of de- \ 
light, and make the house ring again with his \ 
riotous barking. j 

This could not last. Human souls are too \ 
restless in joy or sorrow for perfect stillness to 
be anything but irksome. That answers to con- 
tent alone. In all her brooding, many a strange $ 
thought had haunted the young wife. Her mind $ 
toiled over its sorrows. Doubt kept her rest- \ 
less, and tho natural energy of a character, at j 
once beautiful and strong, awoke in her bosom. > 
One thing she could do. Her husband had be- J 
longed to King Edward’s court; nearer still, j 
was a follower of the young Duke of Gloucester. £ 
That much he had told her himself. Why not J 
go.up to London, search out tho duke, and de- £ 
mand of him the destination of her husband, and ^ 
the cause of his absence? True, she was for-\ 
bidden to speak of him, or to claim him in any j 
way before the world; but her heart was break-! 
ing; she must hear news of him or die. She 5 
would keep his secret, even though it covered \ 
her with shame. In no ono thing would she s 
disobey him; but how could she rest there, hun- \ 
gcring for tidings with that terrible ache gnaw- t 
ing forever at her heart, and make no effort to S 
appease it ? ^ 

Sorrow had rendered Maud suspicious. She J 
was afraid to trust any of his servants with a < 
resolve that had been forming in her mind for \ 
weeks. Yet how could Albert help her, poor J 
witling? He was faithful as the sun, and had ji 
more than a moderate share of that strange j 
cunning, which sometimes seems almost like ^ 
wisdom in the weak-minded; but the services 
she desired was far beyond his range of intel- \ 
lect. Some knowledge of the country wae im- £ 
portant, and familiarity with the great world of < 
London, of which she was profoundly ignorant. | 
One day Maud ventured to sound Grantley, j; 
but he received her hint with grim disapproval; ^ 
and for days after watched her with unusual j 
vigilance, which only served to stimulate her 
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fears and confirm her purpose. Maud saw that 
there was no hope in the servant?, and began 
to suspect that they were, in fact, her jailors. 
But who placed them there? Not her husband, 
she never could think that. No, his enemies— 
for he had confessed to many—had prevailed 
against him, doubtless, and found a new way of 
torture through his wife and child. 

One day Albert had been sitting at her feet, 
reading all the eloquent changes of her face, as 
love will teach the most simple heart to read. 
His own face was more^than usually intelligent. 
A strange light kindled his pale, blue eyes, and 
he looked sharp and keen almost as Wasp him¬ 
self. At last he pulled at her dress. 

“I—I can find the way,” he said; “Wasp 
and I. Besides, the black horse knows. Isn't 
he on it every week? Wasp and I can do it. 
She, too.” 

Maud was startled. The idiot had read her 
thoughts; had decided, also, on the only person 
of her household who might be trusted^o aid in 
the project that was haunting her mind. 

A woman from the forest was that moment 
holding Maud's child up to the window, where 
he was making dashes at a great blue fly which 
was beating its lovely wings against the glass. 
The idiot’s finger was pointed to this poor 
widow, who had lost both husband and child 
scarcely a year before. 

“Yes,” said Maud, unconsciously speaking 
aloud, “she, too, would be faithful.” 

The woman turned from the window and 
brought her blooming charge up to his mother. 

“Try me, mistress; only try me,” she said, 
with tears in her eyes. 

“I will,” cried Maud. “My boy would not 
love you so if you were, not honest. Come with 
me. Albert, follow us.” 

“And Wasp?” said the idiot, beckoning to 
the dog, who stood with ears erect listening. 

These four strangely-assorted people went 
into an inner chamber, and there held council 
together. Hilda, the forest woman, was sharp 
of wit, and instantly comprehended the situa¬ 
tion. 

“I know the forest paths well,” she said, 
“and can guide you so far on the way; beyond 
that I have a brother, who has followed the 
royal hunt many a time to the gates of London. 
He will show us the way.” 

Albert listened greedily; his feeble mouth 
worked, his hands were in constant motion. He 
almost danced with eagerness, while Wasp tore 
at the rushes with his feet, and gave out a short, 
fiery bark, more eloquent of impatience than a 
human voice might have been. 
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“Be quiet, and-wait till night!’’ said Maud, ^bearings could be placed—and that was the 
giving the faithful boy her hand to kiss. “Just J grim cognizance of Duke Richard of Gloucester— 
before the moon rises we will start. Have three j the generous patron and master of her husband, 
horses ready, Albert—my white palfrey, the ) As Maud and her strange companions penetrated 
black hunter, and any other that you can find. $ into the heart of London, the crowd deepened 
The rest I leave with you, Hilda.” > and became more eager. At last it blocked her 

“It lacks but three hours of the time,” l onward passage, and she was crowded 4 against 
answered the woman, placing little Richard in j the walls of a stately house, close beneath a 
his mother’s arms. We must have food for ? balcony draped with scarlet cloth, and flut- 
ourselves, and milk for the baby. Besides, gold \ tering with fringes of gold. The horses which 
will be wanted.” \ Maud and her servant rode had been backed 

“There is a purse of broad pieces in the •: close to the wall, where they were becoming 
cabinet of my bower-chamber, and jewels of \ dangerously restive. Little Richard struggled 
price, if they be needed,” said Maud, eagerly. > in his mother’s lap, and began to cry out. The 
“Prepare the rest, Hilda, and I will bring the ' crowd became so tumultuous that it frightened 
gold/’ j him. ^ 

That night, when the sun went down, and an i Albert, who bad been separated from the 
hour of darkness lay between its setting and the i others, heard this cry, and pushed his horse 
light of a cloudless moon, Maud stole forth from J toward the balcony, regardless of the people 
her dwelling, carrying the boy in her arms, and ? in his way. 

equipped for a journey. Hilda would have «: In his bewilderment he looked upward, and 
relieved* her from the sweet burden, but the $ saw a lovely face looking out from the gorgeous 
young mother would not hear of it—that little s richness of the balcony. Pearls shone in the 
form kept her heart strong. $ bright tresses that Bhaded this face, and a neck 

Down by the ford they found Albert, with $ fair as the leaves of a blush-rose, gleamed upon 
four horses equipped for traveling. Wasp stood ? him through a flame of jewels, 
by, guarding two of the animals as his own s With a wild ringing shout, that made the 
especial charge. Maud mounted her own pal- $ crowd pause and look upward, Albert sprang 
frey, who knelt like a camel to receive her, and J upright on his saddle; with a single leap he 
rose again with a toss of his milk-white mane, j “threw himself into the balcony, And flung his 
and the lightness of a dancing-girl, arching his $ arms around the beautiful woman who sat there 
neck proudly under the burden of his mistress 5 like some tropical bird in its nest, 
and her child. \ “Jenny! sister Jenny! it’s me—it’s me!” 

Hilda mounted the black charger, and Albert $ The woman arose, smitten with joyous terror, 
took his triumphant seat on a stout roadster, J and, clinging to the idiot-boy, withdrew from 
leading a sumpter-horse by the bridle. In the \ the balcony, almost carrying him with her. 
leathern bag which cumbered this horse Hilda J *‘No, no! bring them up, too—my lady and 
had packed the choicest robes of her mistress’ i Wasp, and the little fellow! Didn’t you hear 
wardrobe, and added to these a small pannier s him cry?” 

filled with provisions. Thus, with great caution, j “My brother! my poor darling—how came 
the little cavalcade crossed the ford, and entered ^ you here? Who sent you? Oh! Albert! Albert! 
the forest, guided by Wasp, who ran on before, s you are not afraid to kiss me—afraid nor 
softly as a cat, scarcely brushing the grass in > ashamed?” 

his progress, but trotting onward gravely, as if i; Jane Shore put back the golden locks from 
impressed with the importance of his charge. ^ that innocent face with both her quivering 
It matters not how long this helpless party $ hands; she rained kisses and quick woman 
remained on the road. One bright morning ^ tears on the idiot’s forehead, his neck, and even 
they entered London, fresh from a little hostelry, s his garments. She strained him to her bosom, 
where they had spent the night. They found \ She held him at arms-length, laughing and 
the city in a tumult of excitement; crowds of?, crying like a very child. 

pcpple in holiday-dress were passing up and '•) “But my lady! But Wasp!” he cried, strug- 
down the street, all the balconies were hung with <; gling from her arms. “They have crowded her 
tapestry and crimson cloth. Banners floated v against the wall; bring her in, or I’ll never 
from the house-tops; and wherever she turned kiss you again.” 

her eyes, Maud saw a cognizance which made i; “My lady! Is she in truth here? Oh! 
her heart leap. The Boar’s-Head crested bal- ? Albert! I dare not speak to her!” 
cony and banner that day wherever armoreal $ “But you shall!” 
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The boy spoke with emphasis, looked around < us here! My heart was so heavy a moment 
him, and seeing a stair-case through an open < since! But you do not seem glad—you look so 
door, rushed down it, and out into the street. \ strange. Is it that I and my child are nn- 
“Comc in! Come in!” he said. “It is a j welcome?” 


grand, grand place, and Jenny is here! Sister 
Jenny wants you, and baby, and Wasp, and 
her! Come along! See, I have tied the horses 
to this iron ring!” 

While Maud hesitated in bewilderment, the 
idiot, who had grown strong in his excitement, 
lifted h-er from the saddle, and hurried her for¬ 
ward through the passage, up stairs, and into 
the sumptuous chamber where Jane Shore stood, 
pale as death, and trembling like a criminal, as 
she was. 

When Maud saw her foster-sister, a flush of 
joy overspread her face, and she felt the ineffablq 
relief of a wanderer who sees a beloved face 
in the midst of strangers. 

“ Oh! Jane, Jane! is it you ? Heaven has sent 


{ Jane had, indeed, been startled, even terrified, 
} but she opened her arms before half these words 
\ were uttered, and clasped her lady and fosier- 

I < sister to her bosom with a close embrace. 

“Oh! my lady! my dear, dear lady! not wel¬ 
come! You not welcome! God help me! it was 
s anything but that. This child, too! Welcome f 
\ The angels of heaven are not more welcome! 
s But all this is so sudden. Nay, do not look at 
| me so!” 

< The woman blushed crimson under Maud's 
\ wondering gaze; and going into another room, 
l tore the jewels from her bosom, and the pearls 
} from her hair, ashamed to meet those innocent 
\ eyes. 

\ (to be concluded.) % 


“LIVING OR DEAD?” 

BY CLAKA B. HEATH. 


“ Livixo or dead?” there waa not a line $ 

To toll us to which our thoughts might turn. •! 

“ Wounded and missing,” the record said— 

And that was all we could ev#r learn. !• 

Perhaps, while he lay on the battle-field, ;• 

Mid the shriek of shell and the cannon's roar, *! 

The Angel of Death with his summons came— £ 

And the dim eyes shut to unclose no more. ^ 

“ Wounded and missing!” with comrades deAr, 

Perhaps he was thrust in somo dungeon low, f 

In pain, and sorrow, and want to die— J; 

And we of his fate shall neter know. s 

s 

Perhaps, where the trees, with broad, green loaves, s 
Made solemn arches ’twixt earth and sky, 

A mossy couch for the weary frame— $ 

No loving oue but the Saviour nigh; s 


While the zephyrs sighed a requiem sad, 

And the lonely spot in shadow lay; 

His mother's name on his dying lijn— 

Perhaps it was thus he passed away. 

He felt that our cause was right and just; 

He stood with the foremost, firm and true; 
ne carried his country’s flag that day— 

Perhaps he died ’ncath its starry blue. 

Living or dead? ’tis a sweet, sweet thought, 

That he stood where tho best and brn\o*t n.d; 
Living or dying, ho loved the right, 

And, next to his God, his native land. 

Living! ah, yes; for ho could not die; 

His heart was so full of a Saviour’s love. 

If be lives not here in this world below, 

We know he is “ living” in worlds above 


WOMAN’S EARLY LOVE. 

BY FINLEY J0HN80N. 


I met her first in childhood’s years, < 

When all life was young; 'e t 

Ere care had dimmed her eyo with tears, £ 

Or grief her heart hnd wrung. !j 

Life was to her a pleasant dream, £ 

Unmingled with alloy; £ 

And each fair, sweet, and blissful scene 3 

Was fruught with hopd and joy. ,'j 

I saw her on Lor bridal morn, > 

With spirits light as air; *! 

Her cheeks were like the Mu^h of dawn, s 

And roses decked her hair; 


And her pure woman’s holy love 
Was gushing from her heart, 

As sho pronounced the solemn words 
That caused her tears to start. 

Again we met in after years; 

But, oh! how greatly changed! 

The love that once was fondly hers, 

Had grown cold and estranged. 

Yet still, with woman’s trustfuluess, 

She clung to him in tears; 

For time, nor cold neglect could eh;«:ige, 
The love of earlier years. 
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MISS WOGGLES’ WARDROBE. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF U MI88 SMITH’S PARTY,” ETC., ETC. 


When Miss Wogglee went to Newport, with 
her wardrobe of a dozen trunks, she took the 
Ocean House by storm. Frank Gordon, who 
saw her baggage delivered, came into the parlor, 
where his mother and sister were sitting. 

“You should have seen the display,” he said* 
“Some of the trunks are as high as my head. 
Out West, where benighted people like ourselves 
live, they would be thought nearly big enough 
for a log-cabin. I understand she has taken an 
extra room to put them in.” 

“I have always heard,” bis sister answered, 
in the same gay vein, “that the Ocean House 
ifcas a place where a few women of the first 
fashion carno annually to walk up and down 
the hall of evenings, and that all the female 
milliners of the nation came and sat on the 
chairs at the sides to steal the patterns; and 
though we have been here only a day, I begin 
to think it is true.” 

“For shame!” cried Mrs. Gordon. “I don’t 
believe a word of your story, or of Frank’s. 
For all you know, Miss Woggles may be a very 
excellent young woman.” 

“Not with a dozen trunks, mother, dear; not 
with that purse-proud face of hers,” said Frank. 
“Most of the girls, who come to Newport, have 
hard, worldly faces; think what faces we saw 
on the Avenue yesterday: but Miss Woggles’ 
face is the worst of the lot.” 

Miss W'oggles came down to breakfast, at a 
late hour next morning, in a dress so aggra- 
vatingly beautiful, that all the other ladies 
wero in despair. At dinner she appeared in 
another superb costume; wore still another 
for the drive on the Avenue; and in the even¬ 
ing was seen floating through the hall amid 
clouds of diaphonous drapery. 

^“Four dresses in one day!” said Frank Gor¬ 
don. “ I don’t think her dozen trunks will hold 
out. But look how her hair is dressed?” 

“That’s the Empire style,” answered his 
sister. “You men never know anything. And 
she looks very well in it. But who is that 
distinguished-looking man being introduced to 
her?” 

“That is Gen. De Courcy. Everybody is 
talking of him who is not talking of Miss Wog¬ 
gles—and most people aro talking of both. He 
belongs to one of the first families of the Middle 
358 


\ States; the head of the house abroad is Baron 
\ Kinsale, of a peerage seven hundred years old. 

} lie, that is, the general, was educated at Har- 
j vard, and having just graduated when the war 
\ broke out, volunteered. He rose rapidly. At 
\ Bull Run he was a lieutenant, at Williamsburg 
| a captain, at Antietam a colonel. At Fredcricks- 
j burg he was wounded and left for dead, but 
5 managed to crawl back to camp, and recovered. 

I He is now a major-general by brevet. Added 

* to all this, he is enormously rich, and has one 
l of the finest estates in Pennsylvania. He is said, 

J too, to be as accomplished as he is brave. Of 
j course, all the celebrities gravitate together— 

• the hero of a dozen battles, and the heroine of 
; a dozen trunks. A poor country girl, Kate, 

; has no chance.” 

; At this moment Gen. De Courcy came that 
: way, Miss Woggles leaning on his arm. Appa- 

> rently he had asked who Kate was, for his 

• companion answered, with a toss of her head, 

: loud enough to be overheard. “I don’t know— 
? Shoddy, I suppose.” 

v Poor Kate blushed scarlet, especially as sevc- 
$ ral strangers, hearing the reply, looked rudely 
$ at her. Frank waited till Miss Woggles was 
«! out of ear-shot, and then whispered to Kate, 
j “Well, that’s cool! You Shoddy! when your 
^ ancestors fought at Flodden, to say nothing of 
•: Bunker Hill and vYorktown! I’m afraid it’s 
\ Miss Woggles’ antecedents that won’t bear 
J inquiring into.” 

| Later in the evening, as Kate sat alone in the 

> hall, her mother having retired with a head- 
j aahe, Frank made his appeaipnce with Gen. De 
l Courcy. 

| “Kate,” he said, “you have often hoard our 
i father speak of Col. De Courcy, who was in his 
v brigade in the war of 1812. It turns out that 
j the general here is his son; and he asks the 
I honor of an introduction.” 

| Kate’s heart was in a flutter at the unmis- 
\ takable look of admiration with which her new 
| acquaintance regarded her; and, in truth, Kate 
} looked bewitchingly lovely. Her slender, gracc- 
] ful figure, dressed in simple white, attracted 
\ attention, by the absence of the meretricious 

* ornaments so oonspicuous all around. There 
: was that something in the carriage of her head, 
: in her every movement, which people call high- 
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bred. Her face was fresh and animated, with 
eyes of rare beauty, and a mouth of the most 
captivating sweetness. Gen. De Courcy men¬ 
tally contrasted her with the commonplace look¬ 
ing heiress he had just left, and wondered if 
this charming prairie-flower excelled as much 
in mind as she did in person. 

“I suspected who you were,” he said, “as 
soon as I heard your name. We have, you 
must know, a portrait of your father; and I 
recognized the likeness between it and your 
brother. But I thought your family lived in 
New England.” 

*We did,” answered the brother, *'at one 
time. But, to be frank, we had to go out West, 
in hope to better our condition. I am but a poor 
country lawyer; and I suppose,” he added, 
laughingly, “we have no business here; but 
we are traveling to old Massachusetts, to visit 
the place where our fbinily lived for two hun¬ 
dred years; and I thought I would take Newport 
in my way, in order that Kate, who has never 
seen anything of the kind, might have a glimpse 
of this modern Vanity Fair.” 

After that tho conversation became genera^ 
when De Courcy found that Kate was as witty 
as she was beautiful. 

As Miss Woggles went by, leaning on the 
arm of a millionaire, she gave a stare of surprise 
at seeing who De Courcy was talking with. 

The next day Miss Woggles outdid herself. 
All the ladies declared her breakfast-dress more 
ravishing even than the one she had worn the 
day before, and as for her dinner-costume, 
“nobody out of Paris,” as Mrs. Les Modes 
said, “could invent such a love of a thing.” 
De Courcy had been assigned a seat at Miss 
Woggles’ table, and she exerted all her charms 
to fascinate him. Kate, who supposed he was 
sitting there from choice, was the least bit 
jealous; for no woman can easily forgive a sneer 
in another, much less likes to see that other 
preferred to herself. However, she reflected 
she was only a country girl, “And I am glad 
Frank told him how poor we are,” she added. 
You see she was proud, this otherwise perfect 
Kate. 

Perhaps this gave something of coldness to 
her manner when De Courcy joined her in the 
evening. But it was impossible long to resist 
his frank cordiality. He wondered what he 
had done to offend Kate; but this only made 
him more determined to please. He was now 
introduced to Mrs. Gordon, and Kate was quite 
subdued when she saw the deferenae he paid to 
this dear parent. 

“Did you drive this afternoon?” he said. “I 


looked in vain for you on the Avenue; it would 
have been a relief to have seen you. Such a 
set of stupid faces! Everybody seemed bored, 
and as if they would have yawned at you, if 
they had dared. But, perhaps, you drove to 
Bateman’s or the Fort?” 

“No, we sat on the porch, looking at the show,” 
said Kate. “I confess, I thought as you did 
about the faces. But the equipages were surely 
splendid. I have heard of four-in-hands, but 
I never saw one before. It seemed an endless 
procession of barouches, pony-phietons, tan¬ 
dems, donkey-carts, equestrians—everything 
that was extravagant or odd. But,” she added, 
“I couldn’t help asking myself, if, with so much 
misery in the world, it was right to waste money 
on mere show. I suppose it’s very old-fashioned 
to say this.” 

“I honor you for it,” answered Do Courcy. 
“Half the people here,” and he dropped his 
voice, “seem to me to care only for display. 
They must be dreadful shams, if we could only 
find them out.” 

But tho next day, when Kate Baw De Courcy 
dining again with Miss Woggles, who was, as 
Frank said, in her eleventh new dress, if not 
in the eleventh heaven, she began to think that 
he was as great a sham ns any one; for he 
seemed to be quite absorbed with the heiress; 
and when, after dinner, he handed Miss Wog¬ 
gles into a superb drag, with four horses, and 
two grooms in showy liveries, (top-boots and 
cockades in their hats included,) she was quite 
convinced of it. 

“I wonder your new friend don’t drive his 
own horses,” she said to Frank, as the mag¬ 
nificent equipage dashed off, the chains jingling, 
and the horses plunging, while the grooms 
clambered up behind. 

“You dear little innocent,” answered Frank, 
“don’t you know that this is the great Woggles 
turn-out, and that the driver is the brother of 
the heiress. You sec ho has another groom, 
out of livery, at his side, to help him through 
the tight places. They say the horses are teased 
with wire-whips, before leaving the stable, to 
make them go off in this fashion, and that, in a 
few minutes, the leaders will be hanging back as 
if about to sit down on the wheelers. Great are 
the Woggleses at Newport! As for De Courcy, 
depend on it, he’d no idea he was going to be 
made an exhibition of, in such a style, till it 
was too late to decline. He’s too thorough-bred 
to like display.” 

The next morning, De Courcy, after break¬ 
fast, came up to Kate. 

“Your brother tells me,” he said, “that you 
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ride on horseback. May I hope you will ride 
with me this afternoon? I have been all over 
Newport, this morning, to see if* I could get a 
suitable horse for you, and have, with great 
difficulty, succeeded; so do not, I beg, decline. 
Mrs. Gordon, will you intercede for me?” 

The Avenue, that afternoon, was unusually 
thronged. Kate rode her beautiful, high-spirited 
mare to perfection. Everybody turned to look 
after her and De Courcy, for so handsome a 
couple had not been seen before that season. 
The gentlemen especially raved about her. “ She 
beats even Rotten Row,” said a young English 
lord, “’pon honor, she does.” Miss Woggles, 
jingling by in cumbrous state, turned green 
with jealousy. 

That evening there was a hop. Miss Woggles 
came down to it with diamonds that were worth 
a fortune. Mrs. Lcs Modes declared that the 
two point-lace flounces on her dress “must have 
cost a thousand dollars each.” All the young 
men crowded around her. There were dandies 
with, English whiskers; dandies with waxed 
mustaches; dandies with hair parted in the 
middle; foreign attaches, English titular lords, 
cadets in uniform, and drawling young donkies. 
But he, whom of all others she most wished for, 
did not press forward with the rest. With jeal¬ 
ous rage she beheld him approach Kate, appear¬ 
ing to ignore altogether her own charms. Her 
anger was heightened when she saw that De 
Courcy was the hero of the evening, and that 
Kate shared in the homage which was paid to 
him. Hitherto, the quiet, retiring manners of 
Kate had kept her in the background; but now, 
as she floated around in the waltz, her grace, 
her beauty, and her stylish air fixed general 
attention. Her dress was perfection; simple, 
yet exquisite. All the women wondered how so 
much effect could be produced at so little ex¬ 
pense. De Courcy had hardly led her to a seat, 
before she was besieged with solicitations to 
dance. She had been now recognized as the 
fair horsewoman of the afternoon; and this in¬ 
creased her popularity. At the end of the 
evening there was only one opinion, which was 
that she had been the belle of the ball. 

The next morning, on descending to break¬ 
fast, the Gordons found De Courcy waiting for 
them at the door. He gave his arm to Mrs. 
Gordon, and led her to her seat as if she had 
been a queen. 

“I telegraphed for my horses the other day,” 
he said, “and they came on last night. I have 
been lying in ambush for you, this hour, in 
hopes to secure you, my dear madam, for my 
first drive.” 


\ That afternoon, a plain, but elegant carriage 
5 drove up, with Beats for four. The groom got 
\ down, and De Courcy, after handing in his 
\ friends, took the reins himself. Two such 
5 blooded chestnuts had not been seen on the 
5 Avenue that season. They started off, tossing 
s their heads, biting and snapping at each other, 

> so that, to a stranger, they might have Beemed 
\ about to run away; but in reality it was only 
\ playfulness; and if it had been more, their 

< owner, a skillful whip, could have controlled 
5 them. De Courcy drove around by Bateman’s. 
| There had been a gale in the night, and the 
J surf was breaking, wild and high, over the reefs 
$ outside and all along that rocky coast. The 
\ horses were pulled up, and long after all the 
5 other carriages had driven home, our party 
^ stood looking at the sea and sunset. When the 
l last bars of gold and crimson had died out from 
$ the western sky, and thetehores of Narragansett 
ij grew ghostly in the shadows, Kate, who had 

really forgot everything but the scene, began 
\ to sing, in a low voice, as if to herself, Kings- 
\ ley’s “Three Fishermen.” 

\ ^Three fishers went sailing ont into the West, 

5 Out into tho West as the Mm went down; 

^ Each thought of the woman who loved him the best; 

£ And the children stood watching them out of the town. 

< For men must work, and women muft weep, 

I And there's little to earn, but ninny to keep, 

Tho’ the harbor bar be moaning.” 

Before she had finished the first verse, she 
became conscious of what she was doing, and 
would have stopped; but her mother insisted 
j she must go on; so she sang the ballad through, 
j her voice rising, strong and clear, with emotion. 

| “ Thrco wives sat up in the light-house tower, 

I; And wntclied the sky as the sun went down, 

< They looked at tho squall, and they looked nt the shower, 

^ And the night-rock came rolling up ragged and brown. 

< For men must work, and women must weep, 

« Tho’ storms be sudden and waters deep, 
jj And the harbor bar be moaning. 

v “Three corpses lay out on the shining strand, 

} In tho morning sun, when the tido went down; 

* And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
v For those who shall never come back to the town. 

' For men must work, and women must weep, 

\ And the sooner it’s over, tho sooner to sleep, 

' And good-by to the bar and its moaning.” 

\ She sang this last verse with inexpressible 
\ pathos, her voice full of tears. No one spoke 
; when she finished; but after awhile, De Courcy 
5 drove slowly home. 

| “I did not know you Bang,” be said, finally, 
: when they had left the sea out of sight; “nor 
i’ did I ever hear that song set to the air you sang 
* it to. Whose music is it?” 

S “I don’t think it has ever been published,” 
* began Kate, evasively. 

\ “It is nothing to be ashamed of, my child,” 
; interrupted her mother. “The music is Kate’? 
v own, general. She said she never could find 
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any that seemed to her to express the full pathos $ The last evening of their stay, De Courcy 
of the words—and so she tried for herself/’ ■ dr ° ve out with Kate - The tide was low > at tbe 

“Nor did I,” was all De Courcy said; and he j end of the Avenue, so he crossed the beach, 
looked dreamily into the far distance. \ and leaving the groom in charge ef the horses, 

From that evening, Miss Woggles felt she j assisted Kate up the rocks to look at the Spout- 
was playing a losing game. Not only had De \ »ng Horn. How long they stood there, neither 
Courcy deserted her, but others, awakened to { ever knew. Gradually they became silent. The 
Kate’s rare loveliness, left the heiress for the \ opal of the sea, and the rose hue of the sky had 
rising luminary. In vain she wore her lpost \ faded, and an ashen gray began to creep over 
exquisite Parisian dresses, dresses that the great $ a ^- Far in the south-west, the lights of Point 
Worth himself had made. In vain she exercised S Judith twinkled and disappeared, and twinkled 
all her shallow arts of coquetry to draw De j again. At last De Courcy spoke. 

Courcy to her side. Her star was waning. < “And so you must go to-morrow?” he said. 
People no longer talked of her and her ward- S “I have been very happy.” 
robe, but of the grace and modesty of this beau -1 “We must go to-morrow,” answered Kate, in 
tiful Miss Gordon. At every picnic and recep- \ a voice. She hardly knew what she said, 
tion Kate was now the favorite belle. S Any words were less embarrassing than silence. 

“What a wicked wretch our friend, De \ “But why alone? And he turned full and 
Courcy, is,” said Frank, roguishly, one day, \ looked at her. His voice sank almost to a whis- 
when alone with his sister. “I heard Miss \ per. “Let me go with y 0/ n—for life—forever!” 
Woggles, just now, ask him if she didn’t speak j Kate’s eyes fell. He took her hand, and the 
English with a Freuch accent; and he had the $ hand trembled. But she did not withdraw it. 
cruelty to tell her no. I never informed you, ( And the night grew deeper. And the groom 
did I, what these Woggles were? I told you I j began to think that his master and the young 
didn’t believe their antecedents would bear in- j lady were lost or drowned, it was so long before 
quiring into. The father made a great fortune \ they remembered him or the horses, and came 
in the shoe-peg line, it seems; you must have i back. 

read the advertisement of 4 Woggles’ Warranted ^ The next day De Courcy left, and in the Bame 
Wax-Ends.’ Ten years ago he went abroad, $ train with the Gordons. It was with the free 
and died there, leaving these two children, each ij sanction of both Mrs. Gordon and Frank that 
worth a million. And that’s the ‘true and com- j! ho accompanied Kate. So it may be considered 
plete history,’ as the old broad-sheets used to \ certain that Kate will be a bride before New- 
gay, of the Woggles family.” <i Year’s. 

The visit of the Gordons was drawing to an $ Miss Woggles, when she was told of Do 
end. The season, indeed, was still at its height; :j Courcy’s departure, called for her French maid, 
but Frank wished to go to Massachusetts, and !; and ordered her trunks packed. The same 
business compelled him to be home by the first \ evening she left Newport, as she said, forever, 
of September; so arrangements were made for £ And that was the last we heard of Miss Irtoa- 
their departure. s gles and her Wardrobe. 


IS SHE DEAD? 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Is she dead? Long weeks she languished, 
Wasted by diaeaso and paip; 

Vain the prayers of heart* that loved her— 
Human art and skill were vain. 

Is she dead? Tho church bell* tolling, 
Called unto the house of prayer. 

Friends to look their last upoa her. 

Lying cold and pulseless there. 

And tho man of God said sadly, 

“F.arth to earth and dust to dust;" 

But with brighter aspect pointed, 

To the rising of the just. 

Is she dead? They’ve borne her marble, 
Cold and senseless to the tomb; 


Laid it down beneath the lilies. 

There to rest in silent gloom. 

Is she dead? Ah, no! nor sleeping 
In that green and narrow bed, 

Where they’ve laid tho worn-out casket, 
With Spring flowers above its head. 

Bnt she heard her Master calling, 

“Well done good and faithful one;” 

“Come up higher,” where is waiting, 
What your faith and love have won. 

And the raptured spirit gladly 
Left its spirit-house of clay; 

And on wings of faith uprising, 

Sought the realms of endless day. 
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A PROVIDENCE IN ALL THINGS. 


BY EMMA OAR HIS ON JONES. 

It was Saturday morning, and Debbie Hun- ^ You know papa liked the last flowers we got so 


ter worked briskly to get her domestic matters :• 
arranged, in time; for she sacredly observed? 
that beautiful New England custom of having | 
everything in order by sunset, and spending ^ 
Saturday night in peaceful preparation for tho j 
Sabbath. The morning hours soon slipped by; j 
the sunshine reached and passed the noon-mark * 
on the kitchen-floor; and having done until < 
there was nothing more to do, she put on a \ 
clean frock, braided up her dark hair, and with $ 
her great basket of freshly-ironed clothes be- j 
side her, sat down to do her weekly mending, j 
The afternoon was a glorious one. The air i 
was thick with a glimmering, golden radiance; \ 
and the sky hung overhead blue as a summer > 
sea, dotted here and there with little patches of i 
fleecy white, through which the sun, crowned \ 
with his brightest aureole of golden beams, $ 
was slowly descending westward to a gorgeous < 
pavilion of tinted mist and billowy clouds. Be- ? 
neath, the earth lay bathed in brightness; every > 
hill crested with green; every valley starred i 
with blossoms; every tree and shrub bursting^ 
into tender shoots; and warbling birds, and * 
humming bees, and tinkling bells, and bleating < 
flocks, filled the air with a mellow chorus of $ 
sylvan melody. | 

On the green grass, before the kitchen door, < 
sat Debbie’s three children, Mark and Ruthie ^ 
building mimic houses for the entertainment of? 
their baby brother; and ever and anon, while l 
she worked, sewing on buttons and darning \ 
rents in tiny pinafores and chubby stockings, < 
the happy mother glanced toward them with 5 
tender, glistening eyes, singing to herself in a ^ 
subdued voice: j 

“,The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want* > 

He uoikes me down to lie > 

In pastures green, and leadeth me \ 

Tho quiet waters by.” ^ 

After awbilo the children wearied of their j 
house-building, and had a race with pussy up \ 
and down the garden-walk; and then Mark ran | 
in exclaiming, \ 

“Oh, mother! mother! do let us go down to \ 
the wood-lot and get some flowers to dre 3 S the $ 
house for Sunday. Won’t you, please, mother?” \ 
“The sun’s almost loo warm, isn’t it, dear?” ^ 
“No, indeed, mother; little clouds keep run- ^ 
nin’ over it; it ain't warm a bit—let us eo. * 
302 * 


much.” 

“Well, bring baby in, and get Ruthie’s 
shoes.” 

The hoy obeyed with alacrity; and lifting 
Ruthie on her lap, tied the little, warm shoes 
on her fat feet, and put on her flapping sun- 
bonnet. 

“Don’t go far, Mark; and take good care of 
Ruthie.” 

“Yes, mother; h always do take care of her— 
don’t I, Ruthie?” 

Ruthie assented by a nod of her flapping sun- 
bonnet; and, taking up their flower-basket, the 
children started off, hand-in-hand, Debbie hear¬ 
ing their prattling voices and merry laughter 
long after they had passed from her sight. She 
resumed her song and her sewing, pausing now 
and then to administer an admonition to baby, 
who was exploring the depths of the clothes- 
basket, and making ineffectual efforts to bite 
off every button that came in his way. By the 
time the sun had reached the outer edge of the 
door-sill, she had overlooked the last garment, 
and rose up to put her basket away. 

Then, with baby toddling after her, she went 
into her chamber, and opening a large chest, 
odorous with rose-leaves and lavender, pro¬ 
ceeded to lay out the Sabbath apparel, and to 
put fresh sheets on the two beds, her own and 
the low trundle, where Mark and Ruthie slept. 
Nothing now remained to be done but to boil 
the tea-kettle, and spread the supper-table be¬ 
neath the grape-arbor; and she returned to the 
kitchen and glanced at the retreating sunlight 
with a sign of satisfaction. It had left the 
door-sill, and w\is slowly creeping over the 
green sod without. The sight of it brought a 
warm light to her eyes, for it was a precious 
dial, and now mrfrkcd the hour which had for 
years brought her husband home from his little 
school-house. Smiling to herself, she lingered 
a moment to watch it, thinking how slowly it 
seemed to move in the early days of her mar- 
riagehood; and how swiftly it glided, now that 
her hands were full of cares. 

While Debbie stood thus, smiling and watch¬ 
ing the sunlight, a muttering roll of distant 
thunder fell on her car; and hastening out to 
see from whence it came, she beheld, extending 
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along the western verge of the horizon, a long \ Nathan said, as they crept out over heaps of 
ledge of clouds, which looked black and por- i fallen branches, and they started on, fear and 
tentous beneath the glittering light of the de- \ love winging their feet. 

scending sun. { The news once out, flew with telegraphic 

“ Surely the children will hurry home,” she \ speed, and in an incredibly short time men and 
murmured, glancing anxiously toward the wood- s lanterns were at his command. The wood-lot 
lot, “ we shall have a storm before night.” | was nothing more than a bit of thickly timbered 
Then she ran about, getting chickens into 5 land, some two miles square, the favorite resort 
their houses, and putting wood under shelter, \ and play-place of the village children, and every 
and doing sundry other things, such as a com-1 man in the little company knew each nook and 
ing storm always renders necessary; wondering \ cranny it contained. Separating at the edge 
all the while if Nathan would get home in time, s of the wood, and designating the great chestnut- 
and expecting every moment to hear the voices { oak in the center of the lot, as their place of 
of the children. But they did not come; and j meeting, they started onward with the joyful 
by the time she had finished, the clouds had % assurance that the loBt ones would soon be 
so extended as to obscure the light of the \ found; and in a few moments the whole wood 
sun, and zigzag lines of lightning played, at | seemed bursting into a grand and instanta- 
intervals, round their edges; and the warning-; neous conflagration, the blazing torches casting 
voice of the thunder grew louder and more ^ a lurid glare for miles around them, making 
frequent. ^ the dripping branches glitter with dazzling 

Catching up her babe, and closing her door, < brightness, 
she ran across to her nearest neighbor, re- £ But the anxiously-listened for signal-shout 
questing her to take care of him until she re-$ was not heard; and after an hour of fruitless 
turned. Then she hastened away in the direc- i search, tlje little band met, with anxious faces, 
tion of the wood-lot. \ beneath the chestnut-oak. The father and 

The wind rose in a sudden gust; the leaves S mother turned from one to another in dumb 
on the trees shivered and trembled; and the J despair. 

cloud came on with fearful rapidity. Shafts “We’ve searched well: but we’ll try it again,” 
after shaft of blinding flame shot from its angry i was the simultaneous acclaim; and again they 
breast; the thunder became one loud, continu- \ started out, and in another hour reassembled 
ous roar, and the darkness grew almost as deep J bcneatjffthe chestnut-oak. but without the chil- 
as that of night. Calling frantically on theidren. ^ 

names of her children, the terrified mother ran | “There’s no hope for this place now—where 
on until she was lost to pigkt in the gloomy j next?” f 

depths of the wood-lot. [ Debbie started forward with a sharp cry, 

When Nathan Hunter came in sight of his \ “The pond! the pond! Wo have forgbtten 
cottage, the first big drops of the 6torm had J the pond!” 

begun to fall; and he was hastening on to \ Her words thrilled every heart with a feeling 
escape it, when the voice of the neighbor, who j of terrible foreboding; and slowly and solemnly, 
had charge of the babe, arrested him, and from l like a funeral procession, they wound their way 
her he learned that his children were in the 5 to the meadow, in which the little pond lay. 
wood-lot, and his wife gone in search of them. $ Nathan and Debbie were in advance of the 
Hurrying after them, he soon traced Debbie by \ others; and as he flung his crackling torch from 
her frantic cries, and succeeded in overtaking i side to side, the mother’s agonizing cry froze 
her just as the full fury of the storm burst { every heart with terror, and, following the direc- 
forth. But where were their children? * tion of her pointing finger, they saw, upon the 

The clouds rolled up in serried lines, dis- j edge of the pond, a small basket, filled with 
charging peal after peal of deafening thunder, > flowers and pine-cones; and as the men came 
sheet after sheet of blinding flame; and then, \ up and flashed their torches over the yellow 
as if all heaven had gathered together its artil- jj water, far out in the center, whirling and drift- 
lery, down poured volley after volley of rat- £ ing in the eddies, a little cap, which the poor 
tling hail. Nathan: forcibly drew his wife under 5 mother instantly recognized as belonging to 
a covert of brnshwood, and there they waited | her first-born boy. With a piercing cry, and 
until the warring elements drew off their forces, \ yearning, out-stretched arms, she plunged for- 
and night let fall her starless curtain to cover j ward; but strong arms held her back, and 
their retreat. £ unable to resist, dumb-stricken, half conscious, 

“ We must go for men and torches now,” j she sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree, and 
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watched them while they dragged the pond, mur¬ 
muring to herself the while, “I 4id no t deserve 
this! God has dealt cruelly and unmercifully 
toward me!” 

But, with all their efforts, the children could 
not be found. The men looked in each other’s 
faces in puzzled despair. Was the pond so deep 
that they could not reach them? What did it 
mean ? They must go to the village for stronger 
ropes, and more effective means. Meanwhile, 
the poor mother and father sat, side by side, 
in silence, gazing with hopeless eyes upou the 
yellow waters. 

Over the black and desolate night the Sab¬ 
bath morning dawned fair and cloudless, with 
delicate rose-tints in the east, and purple, curl¬ 
ing mist above the valleys. The birds awoke, 
and poured forth a jubilant outburst of song; 
the air was clear and balmy; and every blossom 
and blade of grass hung with lucid drops, 
gleaming and flashing like diamonds in the rays 
of the rising sun. God’s sun—God's Sabbath 
morning! Fair and glorious, though born of 
a fearful night; eloquent in the revelation of 
the divine truth, that light is brought forth 
by darkness, and that light is the offspring 
of death. 

But to the poor mother’s heart this truth was 
by no means clearly revealed. God had dealt 
unkindly with her—that was one thought. Then 
her half-bewildered mind went back to the pre¬ 
ceding evening, and she remembered the merry 
prattle of her little ones. 

“Mother, I shall wear my new suit, with the 
bright buttons, to-morrow—shan’t I?” 

And— 

“Mother, you’ll curl my hair all over my 
head, and put on my pink sash when I go to 
Sunday-school—won’t you?” 

But they would never laugh and prattle, 
never tease and trouble her again. Why had 
they been taken from her? Did she deserve 
such a sharp and sudden trial? She had tried 
to serve God from her youth up, and love her 
neighbor as herself. She was endeavoring to 
bring up her children in the way they should 
go—why, then, had she been dealt with so 
harshly? Was there any God at all—any Pro- 
vidence—any guiding Hand of Love ? Or 
was the universe ruled by a blind, fortuitous 
chance ? 

Meanwhile, the Sabbath light deepened and 
broadened; and the sweet sound of tolling bells 
came floating from the village. The dragging 
of the pond went on, but the children could not 
be found. 

“I can’t understand it,” said the oldest man 


s of the party. “They can’t be in there; if they 
$ were, we should fish ’em up, certain.” 

<; A swift tumultuous hope shot through Deb- 
s bie’s heart. After all, it might not be so. 
!; Obeying a resistless but seemingly foolish im- 
s pulse, she rose to her feet and called, first on 
^ one name, and then on the other. Clear and 
J sweet, through the thin, morning air, her voice 
\ arose, penetrating the remotest corner of the 
n wood-lot; and, after a moment’s silence, a 
$ faint, childish shout came quivering back in 
| answer. The father sprang to his feet with a 
cry of joy, and the men rushed to and fro in 
happy confusion. But Debbie kept on calling, 
j! and following the little voice that replied with 
$ flying feet. Over fallen trees, and through 
i tangled copses; through reeking pools, cutting 
«! her feet and tearing her clothing, until she 
$ came at last to & huge tree, whose trunk was 
^ hollow; and there, shaking himself like a young 
J: water-dog, and not more than half aroused, 
i* stood Mark, just emerged from the capacious 
I; cavern, while, on the wet leaves within, Ruthie 
still lay, her golden curls hanging in disorder 
i; over her rosy cheeks, and her dimpled hands 
i; clasping her pinafore, which was crammed with 
£ the flowers and bits of moss she had gathered 
£ the preceding^ evening. 

I “Oh! Mark, Mark!” sobbed tho poor mother, 
J catching him to her bosom, “I thought you 
;> were drowned. Oh! thank God! I have found 
j! you once more!” 

Mark looked up at his father, and then at 
the soaring sun, and began to comprehend the 
scene around him. 

“Oh, yes!” he said, “we’ve staid all night! 
ill meant to come home, father; but while we 
<; was at the pond, and I was making a boat 
$ for Ruthie out o’ my cap, the storm came on, 
S| and we run, and run, and left the basket, 
j> and my cap, too. But we couldn’t find the way 
s home; and Ruthie cried so, I put her in there. 
$ But, my buttons! didn’t it hail, father? Ruthie 
$ was scared—but I wasn’t.” 

| Nathan took the little fellow by the hand 
5 in silence, while one of the men lifted Ruthie, 

< still sleeping, from her leafy bed; and with 
| glad hearts they turned their faces homeward. 
\ Debbie followed after, with a sharp regret at 
$ hor heart fop having doubted God’s mercy, 
^ looking up ai her living children, and at the 
i smiling, Sabbath sky with grateful, streaming 

< eyes. 

At home she began to bustle about, making 
i> things comfortable, while Nathan received and 
£ gratified the curiosity of the rejoicing neigh- 
> bors who crowded in. Going into her bed- 
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chamber to get some dry apparel for the chil- \ blackened mass—struck by the red bolt of the 
drcn, her glance fell upon the little trundle-| lightning! There had been death and swift 
bed, that she had spread with fresh linen the < destruction there; and life and safety in the 
evening before; and, lo! it was a charred and > stormy forest. 


\ 


THE RAIN. 

BY INEZ INDLEFOItD. 


*’Mid the radiant Summer's 
Dull and languid hours, 

When the air grows heavy 
With the breath of flowers 
Drooping low and dying, 

In the shady bowers; 

Like a boon or blessing 
To the parched earth, 

Bud and leaf caressing 
Into greener birth; 

Every bright drop echoing 
To a glad refrain, 

. Comes the gentle patter 
Of the welcome rain. 

Rain! rain! merry rain! 

Singing now a joyful strain; 
Falling from the mossy eaves, 
Dancing on the plain; 
Sparkling on the harvest sheaves 
Of the golden grain. 

In the dry and dusty street, 
Gathering in a pool, 

Bathing little children’s feet, 

On the way from school; 
Breathing tiny ripples 
In the pebbly brook, 

■Where blue violets cluster 
In some hidden nook. 

Rain! rain! blessed rairf! 


Picturing lost joys again; 

Falling like the music chime 
Of silver hells; 

Bringing bock tho olden time 
On which memory dwells; 

When a child I slumbered 
’Neath the old home roof; 

And a mothers blowing 
Kept all care aloof; 

Visions bright and sunny 
Filled my childish brain, 

Listening to the music— 

Patter of the rain. 

Rain! rain! mournful rain! 

Tapping ’gainst my window-pane; 

Sobbing to the wind’s low moan, 
Bathing with fresh tears 

Cold gray-stone, buried ’neath 
Loves of other years; 

Folding close with winding-sheet, 

Marble brow and silent feet; 

Feet that walked with us the earth 
One short year ago; 

Now beneath the valley's sod, 
Lying still and low. 

Ah! I tobow not whether, 

Most with joy or pain, 

Thrilled thou my heart-strings, 
Sobbing Autumn rain. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 

BY SYBIL BARK. 


He gathered a spray of tho swoet wild-rose, 

And wove him a wreath of tho blossoms red; 

He said, “when tb§ wine of the sunset glows, 

I shall crown with this rose-wreath some beautiful head. 

“ And she shall walk with me, my beautiful queen, 
Forever and ever in marvelous state, 

The happiest maiden that ever was seen— 

Where waits she now for her sure-coming fate?” 

I gave him no answer, but looking afar, 

I saw a white sail drifting in from the sea; 

*• Let us haste, quickly haste, to the silver-shelled bar, . 
There’s somebody beckoning landward to me. 

“Some one whose smile I would rather were mine 
Than half the bright smiles in the glad world beside; 
But, look! there's a flash of the sunset’s red wine— 

’Tis time that you crowned her your beautiful bride! 

u Which one of the crew is the happy one, pray ? 

Maud, Lou, or Jose, our Coir pouting Gabrieile? 


; Were I but a fairy, I’d touch them, nnd say 
^ Which one will give way to the mAgical spell.** 

^ “Were you a fairy? Well, I am. See here!*’ 
i And sunny-haired Maud lightly tripped o’er the sand, 

' And, breaking a wand from a golden rod near, 

\ She raised it aloft in her beautiful hand. 

\ “ Kneel quickly, fair Elsie, just here by the sea; 
s The waves aro all crimson, like wine in the sun; 

' And anything, everything, kneeling to me, 

! I will grant you whatever you ask, little one.” 

| I knelt down before her, I cannot tell why; 

£ Was it tho golden bloom laid on my hair? 

\ Or was it the strong will, the proud, flashing eye, 

^ Smiling so king-like, and watching us there? 

\ Next thought was tho rose-wreath laid light on my brow; 
\ And then the warm kisses rained down on my face; 

< While Maud,laughing, said, “I had better leave now; 

| I have granted ycrar wish with such wonderful grace.” 
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WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials. —\ of a yard of canvas, 
fine; £ an oz. of emerald green single 
zephyr; 6 yards of fine straw braid, or 
cord; some scarlet floss silk; J of a yard 
of green silk; 1 yard of thick silk cord, 
green and straw-color; 1 yard of narrow 
Mantua ribbon. 

This pretty Work-Bag for the parlor is 
made on canvas. Cut the piece of canvas 
long enough to reach round a circular 
bottom six inches in diameter, and a little 
over an eighth of a yard in depth. Begin 
at the top, and place two (or four rows of 
the straw braid, if narrow,) evenly around 
the whole length of the piece of canvas, 
fastening it down by working a block of 
four or eight cross stitches with the floss 
silk. Then take the zephyr, and work in 
a long diagonal stitch, as seen in the de¬ 
sign, covering six threads of canvas each 
way, meeting in the center, as can be seen. 

Continue with the straw cord, etc., until 
you have the piece of work complete; 
line this with pasteboard same as the bottom, <: handle, the thick cord; the bows are made of 
covering the inside with silk. For the top of J some finer cord, with straw or silk acorns at- 
the bag, use the piece of green silk. For the Cached. 




DESIGN IN BRAID AND APPLIQUE, FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 
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Material Required.— 6} inches of crimson < 3 ounces of crystal beads; a skein of gold-colored 
▼elvet; f of a yard of green velvet; 1J yards of I filoselle; a skein of green crochet silk; } of a 
ribbon velvet, half inch wide, of the same shade; } yard of crimson sarsenet to match the velvet; 2 
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368 AUTUMN PALETOT. 


yards of crimson chenille; 1 yard of cord to •: 
match; and a pair of small tassels; sufficient s 
cardboard to mount the basket. j 

Length of cardboard for back of basket, twelve i 
inches—the same depth and shape as front of { 
basket; fall width of card for the bottom, 3| > 
inches, in middle; length twelve inches, straight s 
at the back, and rounded off toward the ends in $ 
front. < 

Cut the crimson velvet for the ground-work | 
to the full size pattern, which will be found on j 
the supplement. Place tissue paper over the | 
pattern; trace the leaves on it, and cut them out, $ 
first in paper, then in the green velvet; applique | 
them on to the velvet, and work around them in ^ 
chain-stitch with the green silk; the stalks and ^ 
veins of the leaves are to be worked with beads, > 
the balls with gold filoselle. The green ribbon \ 


needs only to be backed on, as the beads, when 
sewn at each edge of it; fasten it sufficiently, 
and the gold dots can be worked through. Mount 
the front of the basket on a pliable cardboard, 
so that it will bend round the corners; line it 
with the sarsenet; cover both sides of the back 
(which should be of firmer cord,) with the sar¬ 
senet, also the bottom. Make up the basket, 
and edge it with the chenille, round which beads 
are to be twisted at intervals. The engraving 
on the next page, shows how the basket should 
appear when finished. It is a useful and pretty 
ornament for the boudoir, or dressing-room, and 
is intended as a receptacle for any little articles 
that would destroy the neatness of a room if 
suffered to lie about. A cashmere ground¬ 
work might be substituted for the velvet, if ap¬ 
proved. 


AUTUMN PALETOT. 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 



This very stylish Paletot is made in four * by whioh it may be cut out. The style of trim- 
pieoes. On the next page we give a diagram, J ming is seen in the above engraving. 
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BANDELETS FOR THE HAIR. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



These Greek Head-Dresses, or “ Bandelets,” $ parts, cutting the velvet on the bias, of course, 
as they are called in these modern times, are § Sew the edges of the velvet together with a slip- 
made in every variety of material. Those for l stitch, so that the stitches may not show upon 
very full dress are made of solid bands of treble < the right side; make the three bands, graduating 
gilt, either burnished or frosted; sometimes the | them to fit the head. Ornament with wax beads 
front'fmnd is ornamented with little gilt sequines f in imitation of pearls; or with gilt or steel beads, 
to match, bands of cut steel are, also, very bril- ^ A narrow taffetas ribbon, sewed at each end of 
liant; they usually have hair-pins to correspond, $ the “Bandelet,” is the most convenient way of 
which seem to be used to fasten the “Bande- | fastening the head-dress, as it then can be more 
lets” with. In our engraving we give the “Ban- ^ easily adjusted in its proper place. Of course, 
delet” made of velvet, ornamented with beads. $ it is understood that the hair is to be entirely 
To make one, eighth of a yard of velvet, cut> denuded of the puffs and frizettes so long worn, 
bias, is required; divide this into three equal •' and is to be dressed quite close to the head. 

% 

SMOKING-CAP: CORAL PATTERN. 

In the front of the number we give a design, cap, when finished. This cap is done in ftp- 
printed in colors, for a Smoking-Cap of a coral j! plique with red velvet cashmere on gray, and is 
pattern. The crown, and a piece of the side i| finished with a tassel. Dark blue or black may 
are represented, as also, on a smaller scale, the be used instead of gray, if preferred. 
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Two large rings are required for the center, * crochet. The rest of the ornaments are very 
twelve smaller ones for the middle of the stars, 5 short, white bugles and crystal beads, which 
and eighty-four very small ones for the edges. J may be threaded on the scarlet silk for the tas- 
Six stars are necessary for each ornament. < sels, etc. The .illustration shows the arrange- 
Work over the rings with soarlet silk in double \ m«nt of the rings and tassels. 


Cut a round or oval of penelope canvas the £ the waved form of the model; then oover the 
size you wish to make your basket. Work any * edge with a ruche of quilled ribbon, Get a 
simple pattern in Berlin wool or bead-work to ? piece of plait or chip, and sew a firm wire on 
cover it. Quilt a piece of silk or satin the exact £ to it to form the handle. Cover it wit]} the 
size of your work. Tack the two together, and £ same material as that with which you have 
sew as firm a wire as you can bend with your $ lined the basket, and put a ruche on the upper 
fingers round the extreme edge, bending it into > side. 



TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BY M B 8. JANE WIAV1B. 



This is made of black velvet applique upon \ one jet bead in the center of each oval made 
drab cloth. All the little patterns upon the ] by braiding pattern. Line the bag with soft 
velvet are done in gold thread, sewed down s chamois leather, or oil silk. Scarlet silk for 

with an over-stitch of scarlet sewing-silk at < the top of the bag, and scarlet cord for the 

equal distances. The intervening pattern is \ strings. The bottom of the bag should be of a 

done with scarlet silk embroidery braid, and « pasteboard covered with the leather. 
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TRIMMING FOR CORSAGE, PETTICOAT, ETC., ETC. 



























VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY 



INITIALS, ETC. COLLAR. 
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SPANISH FANDANGO. 





































































EDITOR'S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Peterson” for 1866. Double Sue Colored, Steel 
Fashion-Plates. —We call attention to the Prospectus, for 
next year, to be found on the cover. It will be seen that 
we contemplate various improvements, the chief of which 
will be a donble^ise, oolored, steel fashion-plate in each 
number. 

This single improvement will cost ns nearly twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars extra. We mention this fact to show the 
public that we stop at no expense, in order to add to the 
attractions of “Peterson,” relying for our remuneration, 
not on large profits on a small edition, but on small profits 
on a largo one. This is the secret of our having been able 
to publish, for so many years, so cheap, yet so good, a 
Magazine. We have now the largest circulation of any 
monthly in the United States, and we expect, next year, to 
double it. 

For our mammoth fashion-plate will not be our only 
improvement. Our original stories have been, for years, 
superior to those to be found in other ladies’ magazines. 
Our list of original contributors is unrivaled: and such 
first-class writers as Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank Lee 
Benedict, and the author of “ The Second Life,” write ex¬ 
clusively for us. While retaining the best of these con¬ 
tributors, new writers of acknowledged ability will bo 
added. 

Xow is the time to get up dubs! Everybody will sub¬ 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un¬ 
less a promise has boon given to take some other m agaz i ne, 
for it will be, in 1866, the cheapest Magazine in the world. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don't lose a moment! 

Gold and Steel are again profasely used in all articles of 
dress. The newest poplins have steel woven in them in 
the shape of diamond*, lozenges, and circles of the size of a 
quarter of a dollar. Gold is also used in this way on black. 
It is profusely sprinkled over all flowers, and Is used for 
bandelets. Gold and steel beads will be sewed on narrow 
braid, and employed for trimming dresses, jackets, etc. 
Plaids are also fashionable, among the prettiest of which is 
the apple-green crossed with black. 

Making All Dress-Makers— The Penflcld (S. Y.) Extra 
says of this Magazine:—“We have a large club in this town, 
and should judge that it will be doubled by another year, 
from what wo hear said about it; it is making all the ladies 
dress-makers.” This was written, too, before the ladies 
knew of the double-size fashion-plates, which we shall pub¬ 
lish, ever/ month, during 1866. 

A Novelty in Jewelry is a pair of humming-birds’ heads 
set :ts ear-ringr the feathers changing color and glittering 
more beautifully than any gem. A brooch to accompany 
those may be made round, a bird’s head occupying the 
center, and surrounded by a number of humming-birds' 
breasts to complete a larger circle. 
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Rao-Knitting. —One of the best methods of using up old 
scraps, or rags, is to knit them into a many-striped rug or 
carpet. By this process you get, almost for nothing, what 
is always brilliant in color, as well as heavy and thick. 
Every conceivable thing that can be torn into shreds can 
be used; stuff, cotton, cloth, list, faded ribbons, velvet, old 
stockings, and even discarded tulle caps. Disused dress 
linings and abandoned crinoline covers ore treasures to the 
rag-knitter; so are red worsted bindings and braids from 
old skirts. Nor is rag-knitting difficult, for the stitch is 
that of plain knitting, and the needles should be of wood, 
measuring one inch in circumference. The first stitch is 
not to be knitted—in fact, the work is to be commenced 
said proceeded with as for garter-knitting. 

Supposing an old alpaca or mohair skirt is to be the first 
J thing to hand, it should be torn into strips as long as poe- 
t sible, of an inch and a half In width. These strips are to 
j be joined together slightly by needle and thread, till a 
5 good length is obtained; said length to be folded down the 
!; center to the width of three-quarters of an inch, and the 
knitting commenced, the doubled strip of alpaca being used 

< on the needles, precisely as a ply of wool or cotton would 
\ be. As after a time the work may become inconveniently 
s heavy to hold in the hand, it is best to knit it in strips of 
£ the required length for carpet or cover, of about twenty 
s loops wide, and join them together afterward. A five-yard 
s length of material will make two rows of twenty loops wide. 
\ Old stockings, cut into strips of three-quarters of an inch 
> wide, will be equivalent in substance to the doubled strip 
l of alpaca. Tarlatan, barege, or tulle, should be slightly 

tacked along and knitted In with worn calico, or print, or 

< any fabric that may require thickening, in order to correo- 
\ pond with some others. Worsted bindings and braids may 
£ he used ss they are, unless they are very narrow, or have 

been much impoverished; in either of which cases they 
l may bo knitted in with strips of faded ribbon, or anything 
£ else, according to the discretion of the knitter. 

$ As a mat for a smoke-room, or a summer-house, or even 
< s , for the bedside rug of a bachelor, we can imagine an ap- 
^ propriation of rag-knitting to be the very tbiug. So, ladies, 
s tear up your old scraps, and employ your leisure time in 
S making a rug, or carpet, for your brother, father, lover, or 
!; other male friend. Remember, Christmas is coming! 


5; Our Colored, Steel Fashion-Plates. —Our double-size 
I; fashion-plates for next year (or mammoth steel fashion- 
s plates, as some call them,) will be engraved, printed, and 
colored in the same superior style in which our present 
't plates are executed. Many of our cotempororiea have their 
i fashion-plates lithographed. We have oura engraved on 
i; steel, and printed from the steel plate. It is only uoceesary 
£ to compare the two to see how inferior the lithographs are. 
s To print from the steel plate is vastly more costly than to 
$ lithograph; but where greater elegance is to be secured 
$ we do not stop at expense. Our fashion-plates have long 
^ boon considered moto beautiful than those of any other 
magazine; and this superiority we shall maintain, while 
< giving them of double the size, next year. % 

jj Fashions Centuries Old. —Lately, at Pompeii, some new 
5 excavations were made, and, am«ng other thiugs found, 
s wns a female head in white marble, in which the hair was 
$ worn in a net just as it is in the present day.' There was a 
braided twist of hair round the front, and the back hair 
s was suffered to fall Into a net. Thus, fashions, after cen- 
$ tunes, return again. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 


W*at thi Press Bats of “ PrriRaoir ”— The superiority, 
which we claim for this Magazine in oar Preepectns, might 
seem extravagant to those who cannot compare M Peterson” 
with other magazines. Bat we only repeat what the news¬ 
paper editors, who see all the magazines, print on the 
subject. Says the West Meriden (Conn.) Recorder:—“In 
Its literary contents ‘Peterson* decidedly takes the lead 
among the Philadelphia monthlies.” Says the Peterboro* 
(N. H.) Transcript:—“The ladies know the worth of this 
Magazine, and will hare it. It contains everything that 
they can wish for.” Says the Delaware (Ohio) News:— 
44 Always ahead of its competitors.” Says the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Family Friend:—“Distinguished for the excellence of 
its stories.” Says the Fall River (Muss.) Free Press:—“ The 
talent employed on its pages is of the first class.” Says the 
Princess Anne (Md.) Phoenix:—“The literary matter is by 
some of the best novelists in the country.” Says the Law- 
renceville (111.) Globe:—“It is the only Magazine whoso 
fiubion-plates can be relied on.” Says the Waverly (Iowa) 
Phoenix:—“We wonder how the publisher can tarnish so 
fine a book for so little money.” And the Tiffin (Ohio) Ad¬ 
vertiser says:—“Wo do not see how the ladies can keep 
boose without Peterson's Magazine.” 

**Thb Ride in the Pare.”—A public Park, we are glad to 
see, is being thought necessary for all our great cities. 
That of New York needs only trees to make it perfect. 
Philadelphia has a Park, with the Schuylkill river running 
through it, which, when finished, will be one of the most 
beautiful in the world. Tho Park at Baltimore, with its 
lake of sixty acres, is fast approaching completion. Among 
tho many benefits which these Parks confer on the public, 
not the least is a growing taste for horsemanship. A 
woman, especially, never looks better than when In the 
saddle. Nor la there any exercise more healthtal. As yet 
the New York Park is the only one sufficiently advance 1 
toward completion, to attract any very large numbers < ( 
equestrians. But, on a fine duy, hundreds of ladies and 
their cavaliers may be seen, in the various rides, and gene¬ 
rally mounted on handsome horses. We give, In the front 
of the number, an engraving of tho animated scene, such 
as visitors to New York may witness at any time except in 
the heat of summer. But our artist, as artists often do, 
however, has put the lady on tho wrong side of her horse. 

Colored Starch is the latoat and groatest novelty of the 
season in London. It is made in pink, buff, the new mauv<-, 
and a delicate green, and blue will soon be produced. Any 
article starched with the new preparation is completely 
colored—dyed we should have said, but as it washes out, 
and the garment that was pink to-day may be green to¬ 
morrow, and buff afterward, we can hardly say “dyed.” It 
la intended especially for those bright, but treacherously- 
colored muslins that are costly, wash out, and perplex their 
owners. If the pattern has been mauve, they only need 
the mauve starch; if green, green starch; and they can be 
rendered one even and pretty shade, thus becoming not 
only wearable again, but very stylish. White anti-macas¬ 
sars, or lace curtains, may also be colored lu the same way, 
and infinite variety afforded. The inventor has a patent 
for it. 

“ Protection.” —This charming pioture is by a very cele¬ 
brated French artist. And the French painters now excel 
all others in the wonderful combination of spirit and action 
with fidelity in detail. How natural the whole isl 

Best and Cheapest. —Says the Nyack (N. Y.) City and 
County:—“Peterson’s is decidedly the best and cheapest 
ladies’ Magazine published.” And so My tho newspapers 
universally. 


What W* IIavz Done tor Cheap Reading.— We have 
never before tola the following fact: and wo mention it 
now only because othcri have mentioned it first. “Very 
few readers of other Philadelphia magazines,” says the 
Newville (Pa.) Stur of the Valley, “know that thoy ure in¬ 
debted to ‘Peterson’ for getting them as low as they do, but 
such really is the case. When they raised their prices, 
nearly a year ago, a Philadelphia publisher told us that 
had ‘Peterson* been willing to raise his terms, they would 
have put theirs still higher.” This is all true. And “ Peter¬ 
son” is the only Magazine that uevor raised its price at all. 
We stuck to two dollars, and stick to it yet! Rely on it, 
“ Peterson” will always givo you more for your money than 
you can get anywhere else. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Chit You Fbrgive Her t By Anthony Trollope . 1 vol., 81 *. 
New York: Harper rf Broihtr*.— Wo have so frequently 
spoken of the general merits of Anthony Trollope’s novels, 
so often praised them for their thoroughly realistic cha¬ 
racter, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them now. 
Long before any of our American publishers had reprinted 
them, we expressed our wonder, In these pages, at the 
neglect. “Can You Forgive Her?” is not, perhaps, in the 
best vein of its author; but it is better than “Miss Mac¬ 
kenzie;” and better than most of what other novelists write, 
now that Thackeray is dead. Tho character of the heroine 
is drawn with great subtilty, but it Is not a pleasant one; 
and we, at least, cannot, or will not, forgive her for her 
condoct. She ought to have married John Grey at first. 
But then, If she had Carried John Grey, we should have 
had no novel, no Lady Olencora, no Burgo Fitzgerald, no 
.Mrs. Greenow, none of the other capitally drawn characters 
of the book. Numerous indifferent engravings illustrate the 
text. The volume is printed In double column, and bound 
in cloth. 

Thought* on The Future Thvil Policy of America. By 
John IPYKiam Draper , Al. D., LL.D. 1 vol., 8 ro. New 
York: Harper Brothers .— Dr. Draper is already known 
by two works of first-class merit: his “ Treatise on Human 
Physiology,” and his “History of the Intellectual Develop¬ 
ment of Europe.” The book before us is not inferior in 
merit to either of its predecessors. It is no hasty compila¬ 
tion, the result of immature thought, but a well-considered 
treatise, which, in many respects, is also nearly exhaustive. 
It is a book, too, which not only teaches new ideas, but 
also stimulates thought. Other treatises, by other writers, 
will grow out of this. We commend it heartily to every 
one interested in the tature of this country. The volume 
is very elegantly printed. 

History of the United States Chvalry. By A. G. Brackett , 
Major First United States Chvalry. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Harper <6 Brothers. —An excellent history of the 
United States cavalry, from the formation of the Federal 
Government to Jane 1st, 1863. A list of ail the cavalry 
regiments, with the names of their commanders, which 
have served the government since the breaking out of tha 
rebellion, Is also added. 

Mrs. Good fellow's Cookery-A s-lt- Should-Be. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Fhilada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers .— In our younger days 
Mrs. Goodfellow was the most celebrated cake-baker in tho 
city of Philadelphia. In this volume, she tells tho public 
what cookery ought to be, and prints her famous, hut for¬ 
merly secret, receipts. We suppose the book is really, on 
the whole, the best cook-book extant; and we advise all 
housekeepers to order a copy. 

Standish. A Tale of Our Day. lvol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Loring. — This is one of that popular series, “ Loring's Rail¬ 
way Library.** It is a well-teld story of the late war. 
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878 OUR ARM-OHAIR-LADIES' CORNER. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. ^ att«nd the courses of instruction. Bat, Indeed, no compal- 

T. B. PmMON * Brothim’ Pobuoatkm^-No firm. In $ •*»>> ■» nec««ry. At a very early age children diworer 
the United SUtee, hu eo exteneWe a catalogue of cheap, \ *»»■* x* 00 ' '• » “»» it grow. Into a matter <A 

ret good, reading, u that of T. B. Petoraon A Brother., No. ? omuUtion; and ae year, advance, the value of knowledge 
306 Cheanut .treet. The catalogue of there publtaher. wUl * become. re apperentreIts posrereion is felt to be agreeable, 
be rent, gratis, on being written for, po«t-p»id. The novel. \ *bat the cltteen. of both rexes may have a fair rtart in life, 
of Dickens, D'lwaeli, Mr.. Grey, Mm. Wood, Gustave Aim- 5 no dtatloctlon whatever Is made In the kind of education 
ard, and most of the popular writers, are on the list of this } given at the national establishments. The daughter of a 
firm; besides some three or four hundred other works, 5 wealthy merchant, or lawyer In large practice, occupies do 
humorous, descriptive, etc, etc. The Cook-Book, owned by { higher position than the poor ragged child of the Irish emi- 
T. B. Peteraon A Brothers are the best in America. To i *«*>»• Pemonal cleanliness is a «« jua non of th. daily 
prevent confusion, we will add that the publisher of this \ admittance of each pupil, but the quality of the garment 1. 
Magaaine has no Interest In the firm, and that, therefore, S no bar to the occupation of a front place in the school, pro- 
orders for the catalogue, or books of T. B. Petemon A Bro-1 Tided that the Uttle candidate for scholastic honors ha. 
there, must be addressed to T. B. Peteraon A Brothers, and } aptitude and application. Pride of birth thus receives an 
not to Charles J. Peterson. j early rebuke, proper sympathy is evoked, and a fraternlm- 

- < tion established, which has a potent influence in enlarging 

Th* Illustrated Phrenological Journal contains Por* ^ the charities of life at a later period. The ‘school-mate* 1* 
traits, Characters, and Biographies of leading men, lirtng | rarely forgotten. Indeed, the ‘school-mate* of the richest 
and dead. Also, Ethnology, or the Races, Physiology, the s lady In the land will often work ont a position far herself, 
Laws of Life. Phrxnology, with choice of pursuits. Phy- > to which the possession of wealth alone offers no parallel in 
SiOGNOMY, or “ Signs of Character.” Psychology, the 8clence s a country where intellect is honored. To become a schoot- 
of the Soul, and much other matter, to be found in no other l teacher is an object of serious ambition with vast numbers 
publication. It is a handsomely illustrated monthly, with \ of girls, and as there is no royal road to the distinction, 
ninety-six columns of rich reading matter. Newsmen have s close application to the prescribed studies is indispensable, 
it. Sold at 20 cents, or $2 a year, by' FOWLER A WELLS, ^ and, of course, the student In time is fitted to occupy the 
No. 889 Broadway, New York. J; highest place in society. Many of the first men In the land 

J* seek their life-companions among the educators. The sln- 
Hjniphr’b Hand-Book por Travelers in th* East, by ;* g U j ar pcj-Tersity which, in aristocratic England, leads men 
William Pembroke Fetridgo, has reached its fourth year, s jt disgraceful to marry a governess, and which 

and is complete up to the first of July, 1866, which is later > ^d^ng tho lad y intrusted with the cultivation of the 
than any of the European hand-books. We commend it to \ mlndg ^ mannonj of children to a position scarcely re¬ 
moved above that of the menial, and often paid at a lower 
rate than a femme de chambre, is totally unknown in Ame¬ 
rica. People are measured thore by an intellectual and 
moral standard, and happiness is more frequently found to 
spring from the union of persons of congenial tastes and 
pursuits, than from the vulgar, but too common, combina¬ 
tion of wealth and insipidity. 

“The education of the American lady, combined with her 
peculiarly nervous organisation, renders her highly poetical 
in conception and execution. Her fancy, her constant com- 
munings with her own heart, her love of nature in its gran¬ 
deur and its simplicity, her attachment to domestic life, 
her piety, her sympathy with her kiu, and her earnest pa¬ 
triotism. supply her with a fund of poetical ideas, while her 
facility of composition, her familiarity with the greatest 
poets of England and America, and her aspirations after 
literary distinction, impart the capacity to express her sen- 


all, persons about to visit Europe, on the East, ss really one 
of the best hand-books extant. It is accompanied by a very £ 
excellent map, giving the railroad routes, eta, etc. Address \ 
Harper A Brothers, New York. s 

The Bunyan Mezzotints.— These two elegant mezzotints, > 
one representing ‘^Bunyan Jail with his Blind Child,” 
and the other, “ Buoyant) Wife Interceding for his Release | 
from Prison,” may be had by remitting $8.00. Or either > 
may be had for $2.00. Address Charles J. Peterson, Phita s 
delphia. J 


LADIES* CORNER. * 

Th* Women or the United States. —A late English jour- s 
nal has a very appreciative article on the women of this % 
country, a part of which we chpy here. § 


“Few women,’ 1 it says, “are more charming in ail the re¬ 
lations of life than those who are denizens of Yankeeland. 
As wives they are affectionate and considerate. If, remem¬ 
bering that they are the children of a land of Uberty and 
equality, they object to promise obedience at the altar, they 
are not the leas ready to fulfill their understood obUgattons. 
No mothers can be more tender and watchful of the welfare 
of their children; no sisters can be more loving and disin¬ 
terested; and if, as daughters, they decline to accept of ad- 
.vice or guidance in their little matrimonial arrangements— 
‘guessing’ that they know best who will make them a good 
husband—they are not less anxious than Mrs. Caudle to 
have ‘dear mother* come and live with them. It is rare 
that widowed mothers, or even the old conple, are not to be 
found domesticated with the married offspring. Then, as 
companions, they are intelligent, frank, and courteous 
Their hospitalities are gracefully rendered; and if a demand 
is made upon their friendship, few can he more generous 
and confiding. 

“ It is •unnecessary to say that, in the United 8tates, every- 


| timents in appropriate verse. Even her prose compositions 
are poetical; hence hor hearty appreciation of the works of 
the gifted writers of all nations. Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Hemans, and Jeon Ingelow, are house- 
\ hold deities in the homes of the 8tates. Hence, for every 

! poetess adorning English literature, there are ten in Ame¬ 
rica. 

“With aH her predilections, however, for the aesthetics of 
£ life, the American womampis eminently practicaL In the 
s Southern States the ladies took a considerable share in the 
e government of the plantations, and looked with affectionate 
| solicitude after the material welfare of the slaves In the 
< North the lady Is the prudent and active metmgerc. Indeed, 
| she had need to be so, for the domestic servants, which are, 
s for the most part, Irish importations from the old country, 
are more of a trouble and a plague than a ‘ help.* Ignorant 
and exacting, they require a large Amount of patient train¬ 
ing, and askillfal combination of indulgence with discipUne, 
before they can be rendered useful and reliable. Cookery, 
ij to this hour, in the smaller towns of the States is in its 


body is educated. The public schools are open gratuitously ^ infancy. Baking, boiling, and broiling, are the sole agents 
to all classes of citizens, and it would be considered a sin ^ for the conversion of fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables into 
and a disgrace if a parent did not compel his children to ** human edibles. The delicate operations of roasting and 
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stewing, exalted by a Francatelli, an Ude, and a Soyer into 
aabllme arte, are scarcely understood in Yankeeland. In 
the manufacture of 4 breads’ the American lady is without a 
riral. The wheaten flour of the country is peculiarly fine 
and abundant; and Indian corn supplies an addition to the 
farinaceous delicacies of the table almost unknown In our 
homesteads. Their tea and supper-tables are incomparable 
for the profusion of appetising cates with which they are 
covered, and which are pressed upon the visitor with un¬ 
affected hospitality. 

“White tbo beauty of an American woman lasts, it is ex¬ 
quisitely delicate and attractive. The proudest salons in 
Europe cannot surpass Yankee ball-rooms in their assem¬ 
blages of youthful loveliness. The motions of well-bred 
American girls are iustinot with grace, and their natiwul 
hilarity is under the control of a winning modesty. If they 
dress with somewhat less fciste than the Parisians, it is be¬ 
cause they follow too literally the pictorial illustrations of j 
Le FolUt, and are undur no conventional restraints. The 
Prince of Wales and his suite are said to have been greatly 
pleased with the coups (Tcctl presented at the grand feta 
given in honor of his royal highness at New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. An excess of parure was not out of place, 
and the joyfulness of the occasion imparted a charming ex¬ 
pression to every countenance. 

“ In a word, the American lady Is an honor to the sex; and 
we would desire no worse punishment tor those who allow 
their prejudices to warp their judgment, than a six month.* 
residence among the good famlllos of Massachusetts and 
Philadelphia, and a fair share of the hospitalities the ladies 
•o well know how to dispense.'* 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Our Native Climbers. —There are indigenous to our 
Woods and fields many very beautiful climbers or twinin 
plants, which, in common with most native plants, ha\ 
been overlooked in the passiou for new exotics, and nie« i 
with unmerited neglect. 

These plants impart the greatest charm to our woodland 
scenery, twining up the tall trees and robing them in green : 
converting dead boughs into a drapery uf delicate foliage; 
hiding gnarled roots and falleu trunks, and by fantastic 
twining from bm-h to bush, contributing to the endless 
Varieties of light and shade which make one of the chief 
beauties of uur forest scenery. How hare onr stone wails 
and rongh feuces would h*ok deprived of tho drapery of 
Woodbine and blackberry; and what sweet odors would be 
lost to the air did not the wild grape fling its broad foliage 
Rilke over the barren rocks ami the tallest trees. 

There is nothing which so adds to the appearance of a 
country house ms a judicious planting of climbing plauts. 
Any one can call to mind tho bare, desolate aspect of a 
cottage with no trees, shrubs, or vines around it, and the 
improvement made when walls and piazzas are draped with 
graceful foliage, and a few fine trees and shrubs judiciously 
planted. 

Tho many objections urged against climbers have rather 
an apparent than real foundation. Unless allowed to grow 
too luxuriantly, they neither injure tho bnildings or muke 
them damp; and the little dirt from droppiug leaves ami 
flowers is more than compensated for in grateful shade and 
beauty of bloom. 

Suppose the wild-brier, which deck* all the hedges in 
June; the clematis, conspicuous for fragrant white flowers 
and wavy seeds; the staff-tree, or wax-work, so ornamental 
with fragrant blossoms in .Tune and scarlet fruit in autumn; 
the grape, with fragrant flowers, ample foliage, and purple 
fruit; tho Virginia creeper flamiug with the touch of 
Rutumual fr.»st, were transplanted to the farmer's house, 
allowed to clamber at will over doors and windows, or even 


to surmount the eaves, would they not give a charm to the 
house; remove the barren look; relieve the glaring paint’ 
or weather-stained boards by a border of nature’s os n 
painting, and be a grateful shelter from the rays of, die 
summer sun? 

And to accomplish this much-to-be-desired end, it is not 
necessary for onr formers to spend their hard-earned gains. 
The fine exotic climbers which ore Imported at great ex¬ 
pense, though beautiful and desirable, are in many cases 
far Inferior to those inhabiting our highways and hedges, 
and have the disadvantage of being often too tender to 
endure the severity of our winters. The expense of climbers 
need only be the time necessary to transplant them, and 
prepare a place for their reception. 

The drills need not be of wire, nor does it require a car¬ 
penter’s bill for the completion. A cedar-tree, with the 
branches cut off about a foot from tho trunk, and tall enough 
to allow it to stand a foot above tbo door after setting it 
two feet in the ground, is needed—and the woods will 
supply it. Place oue of these on each side of the door, 
setting them three to four feet out; arch a cross-piece from 
top to top; slope otbere from this to the house, and fill in 
tho sides between the house and the ]>oets with pieces of 
the boughs, disposed in squares, diamonds, or triangles, ac¬ 
cording to fancy, and you have a very pretty rustic trellis. 
Leave the bark on it; it adds to tho effect. If in a few 
years it peels off and becomes ragged, you will then have 
the trellis covered with vines. 

If^ however, a smooth trellis is preferred, remove the bark, 
trim off the knots, and give a coating of red ochre orasphal- 
tum varnish, which will preserve the wood and prevent the 
lodgment of insects. The portion of tho post beneath the 
ground should be charred, to prevent decay. For a window, 
a smaller trellis on the same plan may be made; and for 
grass plats or the garden, the posts alone may be used—and 
they are very ornamental covered wdflb vines. If an arched 
trellis is built over the gate, and vines twined along the 
fence, they add greatly to the attraction of tho place. 

The soil required for most climbers is a common loam, 
enriched with well-rotted manure. * 

The species of climlters obtainable, vary in different 
localities; bnt there are very few *pote where some may not 
be procured with but little trouble. Let each choose those 
which Are most obtainable. 

As a general rule, transplant in the spring; the only 
argument in fovor of foil planting is, that at the latter 
season there is less pressing work.— Iforticuituraiist. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

The Mole. —This simple game consists merely in saying 
to one of the players:— 

“ Have you seen my mole?” 

The latter answers, “ Yes, I have seen your mole." 

Do you know what my mole is doing?” 

“Yes, I do know what your mole is doing.” 

‘‘Can you do as it does?” 

Tho person who replies must shut his eyes at each 
answer; if he fails to do so he pays a forfeit. 

I Have Just Come From Snomxa.—The company foVfei 
a circle, and oue of the party who compose it, says to her' 
light-hand neighbor, “I have just come from shopping.” 

“What have yon bought?” rejoins tbo latter. “A robe, 
a vest, stockings, flowers;” iu fine, anything that comes into 
tho purchasers head, provided that, iu uttering the words, 
she can touch an object similar to the one she names. 
Those who neglect to do this must pay a forfeit. A forfeit 
can l>e required also from any one who names an object 
which has beeu named by any player previously. 

The Cook Who Likes No Peas. —The leador of the game 
must put the following question to his right-hand neighbor, 
and also to all the players in succession. 
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** My cook likes no pens, what shall I give her to eat?” < 
< If any player replies. “ Potatoes, parsnips,” the other 
answers, “ She does not like them; pay a forfeit.” 

Bi t if another says, “ Onions, carrots, veal, chickens.” 
“She likes them, and, consequently, no forfeit is required 
of the player.” 

The trick of this game is evident. It is the letter P that 
must be avoided. Thus, to escape the penalty of a forfeit, 
it is necessary that the players should propose some kind 
of vegetable or food in whieh the letter P does not occur, 
such as beans, radishes, venison, etc. 

Tn Diviner. —The point of this game consists In divining 
a word which is named, together with several others. Two 
of the players commonly agree between themselves to place 
it after an object that has four legs; for instance, a quad¬ 
ruped, a table, etc. 

Example. —If Emily wishes to have Henry guess the 
word which Susan has secretly told her, she says to him, 
“Susan has been shopping; she has bought a rose, a dress, 
some jewelry, a table, a bonnet, a shawl.” 

Henry, of course, will easily guess that the object in 
quostion is a bonnet, for the word "table” whieh precedes 
it, has four legs. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. \ 

43“ Every receipt in this cook-book heu been tested by a ^ 


little kotchup or sauce; some very small button mushroom* 
have been highly approved of as an addition. This soup is 
usually considered suitable for winter use, but as the in¬ 
gredients from which it is made are all in season in the 
summer, there is no reason why those who like it should 
not have it on their table duriug the warm weather. 


practical housekeeper. 


Soupe Sante .—Put in a stew pan some slices of beef, an oldtj! 
fowl,and when to bo had, a partridge; let it warm on a slow b 
fire till browu,' moisten it with some stock, and let it stew $ 
two hours. At the same time stew some carrots, turnips, s 
onions, celery, cabbage lottuce, and any other vegetable ^ 
you like. Fill the soup pot with stock, and when the ment £ 
is done well, moisten some crumbs of bread with a little of i 
the soup, and then ^ry them on a slow fire. Strain the soup, / 
and serve with the vegetables and fried bread; skim tho S 
soup well whilst stewing, The vegetables should be cut < 
either in thin strips or dice. As soups often require color- $ 
ing, you Bhould prepare “browning” for that purpose os s 
follows:—Take a couple of onions and bake them; romovo l 
the outer skin aud put them into your soup, it will brown 5 
and give it a good flavor. The shells of green peas dried iu s 
the oven brown, but not black, equally well answers to * 
brown soup, and will keep the whole winter well in a bag ' 
hang up in a dry place. It will be found much better to % 
use either of the above to browu soup, in place of the caro- | 
mel, or brown sugar, used by many cooks, for if too much > 
is added it gives a sweet taste to the soup. These are ap- i 
porently trifles, but most necessary to attend to Another ^ 
thing, remember that ketchup should never be added to ' 
brown soups, it is a mark of bod cookery to use It; in sauces ^ 
the flavor is improved by ketchup, Harvey, or Reading ^ 
sauce, and for those who like dishes highly seasoned, add $ 
the King of Ondu sauce. However, an artiste should pre- ' 
pare the sauces from fresh vegetables, set without the aid ) 
of either. ^ 

^Mock Turtle Soup .—Stew a knuckle of veal and two v 
cal fa-feet for four hours (very gently) in four quarts of $ 
water, to which lias been added two onions, twelve cloves, £ 
twelve peppercorns, a little salt, somo tbymo, rnaijoram, i, 
and parsley. The meat should be put on in cold water, l 
aud should not be uncovered while stewing, as the good- 
ness of the soup, by l>eing uncovered, easily evaporates. ^ 
* When stewed sufficiently, struiu the soup, and cut the best ^ 
part of the meat into nice square-shaped pieces, and put it \ 
again to the soup. Set it by to axil. When cold, take off ^ 
the fat Make about two dozen forcemeat balls to put into j! 
the soup when you heat it before serving, and add a quarter £ 
‘of a pint of sherry and a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, a > 


Veal a la Creme .—Choose the best end of a loin of veal, 
weighing about eight pounds, having on it a fair proportion 
of the skirt; trim it square, and place somo veal stuffing in 
an incision made in the flap or skirt; wrap it round tho 
kidney fat, securing it tightly with skewers and string; 
envelope the loin in well-greased sheets of cleau j»aper, and 
roast it before a moderate fire for about two hours and ten 
minutes; but about twenty minutes before you wish to 
serve, take away the dripping-pan and put a cleau dish 
under) and baste unremittingly with a pint of cream. This 
will form on it a bright light-brownish, or amber crust, 
very delicate and delicious. In dishing up, take core not 
to detach this crust; remove from the dish the gravy de¬ 
posit which has fallen duriug the cream-basting with a 
little boiling warer, add to this some white sauce or simple 
molted butter, and pour It round the veal. This is esteemed 
a remarkably dainty dish; but we cannot recommend it aa 
economical, or as particularly suitable to the family table 
where there ure children, or persons of delicate habit It 
is, however, very well once iu awhile. 

Veal Stuffing .—To half a pound of bread-crumbs add three 
ounces of suet finely chopped. Season with choppod parsley, 
thyme, rnaijoram, and sbalot, first washed and picked; the 
last then in very small proportions, some persons preferring 
to omit the rnaijoram and sbalot entirely; add a very little 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg; mix well together with two 
whole eggs, and use as directed. If to this you add two 
ounces of finely-sliced ham, or sausage-meat, you have an 
excellent stuffing for roast turkey, or fowl. More or less 
suet can bo used at discretion, according to the degree of 
richness required; but it is scarcely necessary to remind 
my few friends that less suet is required where the meat is 
fat in itself, and more when it is lean, as poultry generally. 

On Boiling Meats —All kinds of fresh meats, intended for 
the table, should be put Into boiling water, thereby retain¬ 
ing the juices. If you wish to give a salt flavor to them, 
boll a piece of salt pork in the water before putting th© 
meat in. A nice piece of boiled salt pork is a great addi¬ 
tion to all kinds of boiled*meats. Salt or smoked meats 
should be put into cold water to cook. Great care should 
be taken to skim the scum off well just before the water 
boils; for if the thick scum boils Into the water, it is impos¬ 
sible to take it all off, and it will adhere to the meats/ 

Chid Leg qf Mutton Minced with Orders .—Remove th© 
meat from the bones, cut off the fat, stew the bones with 
any sinewy pieces which may be left, the beards of th© 
oysters, a small onion, some salt and pepper, and enough 
cold water to cover the bones, and a blade of mace. Let 
them simmer from an hour to an hour and a half; strain 
away tho gravy, and put it into a saucepan. To one pound 
of chopped meat put a dozen oysters, a teaspoonful of flour, 
and a tablespoonfnl of cream; let them just boil up. Serv© 
with sippets placed round the edge of the dish. 

SICK-ROOM, ETC. 

To Alleviate Rheumatism .—The following receipt, which 
should be made up with great caution, is highly recom¬ 
mended in cases of rheumatism:—One raw egg well beaten, 
half a pint of vinegar, one ounce of spirits of turpentine, 
quarter of an ounce of spirits of wine, and quarter of an 
ounce of camphor. These ingredients are to be stirred up 
well together, then put in a bottle, anti well shaken for ten 
minutes, after which to be corked down tightly to exclude 
the air. In half an hour it is fit for use. It should be rub- 
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bed in several times in the day. Supposing the head the j Plain Omelet —The yelks of six and the whitos of three 

part affected, rub the liniment behind the ears aiuf at the { eggs are the average quantity used for either plain or sweet 
beck of the neck. Bat rheumatism requires great care of | omelets. A little salt and some pepper, one ounce of bqfier 
the general health, as well as applications to the part * broken up, is to be beaten in with the eggs, which should 
affected. Keep your feet dry by wearing water-proof shoes, l be thoroughly well whisked. Put two ounces of buthjr into 
and particularly avoid checked perspiration. \ the omelet-pan; let it almost boil. The fire should be brisk. 

Remedy for Diptheria .—The treatment consists in \ and the omelet must be stirred whilst in the pan until it 
thoroughly swabbing the back of the mouth and throat \ begins to set; it should not be turned, as that destroys the 
with a wash made thus: table salt, two drachms; black \ lightness. The pan in which omelets are fried should be 
pepper, golden seal, nitrate of potash, alum, one drachm 5 quite small. When the mixture is set, the edgos must be 
each. Mix and pulverise, put into a teacup half foil of i raised from the pan with a knife and folded over. If the 
water, stir well, and then fill up with good vinegar. Uso \ omelet is served iu perfection, it must be salamandered, or 
every half-hour, one, two, and four hours, as recovery pro- 5 else held in the pan before a very fierce fire for a minute or 
greases. The patient may swallow a little each time. Ap- {two before serving, to brown the top. Gravy is sometimes 
ply one ounce each of spirits of turpentine, sweet oil, and * eaten with it, but should be served in a tureen, and never 
aqua ammonia, mixed, every hour, to the whole of the \ poured over it. The above mixture is the foundation of all 
throat, and to the breast-bone every four hours, keeping > omelets. Chopped onion and sage, chopped parsley, the 
flannel to the part. < tender tops of asparagus, finely-minced ham or shrimps, are 

lb Metlicine- Takers.—It those obliged to take offensive 5 among the number of things with which savory omelets 
medicine would first take a bit of alum into the month, s are flavored. 

they could then take the medicine with as much ease as } Salad Dressing^—Boil four eggs for half ap hour; than 
though it was so much sugar. put them in cold water and shell them, and afterward pound 

Infusion of Hops.—U ope, six ounces, boiling water, one \ the yelks in a mortar, or beat them in a bowl to a smooth 
pint; soak for four hours. Dose, half a wineglassful. This t paste; then, very gradually, work In a teaspoonfol of well- 
is a good tonic. > mixed mustard, a very little white pepper, and the slightest 

| soupcon of Cayenne; also salt at discretion, and four table- 
T0lLrr ' 1 spoonfuls of cream. 8tir all theee ingredients slowly and 

The Nails .—Great attention should be paid to keeping \ thoroughly till they are perfectly incorporated, and then 


the nails in good order. They should be brushed at least : 
twice a day, and the skin round the lower part should bo 


blend with them four tablespoonfuls of salad-oil. Now pour 
in, drop by drop, sufficient vinegar to make the preparation 


kept down by rubbing with a soft towel. The sides of the ? of the consistency of cream; if it be not very gradually 
nails need clipping about once in the week. If they bo- s added the whole mixture will curdle. The salad should not 
oome stained, wash them well with soap, and after rinsing < be added to the sauce till juat as it is brought to table. Yon 


off the soap well, brush them with lemon-juice 


c may prepare enough for several days at once, as, when bot- 


For Strengthening and Promoting the Growth of the $ tied and kept in a cool place, it will be good for nearly a 
Hair .—Half an ounce of spirit of ammonia, one ounce of < week. The whites of the egg, cut into rings, make anica 
olive oil, one drachm of eau de cologne, one drachm of tine- $ garnish for the salad. Two good-sized very mealy potatoes, 
ture of Spanish flies, mixed together, and rubbed on the a beaten up, form on excellent substitute for the yelks, when 
head once a day. \ eggs are not easily*procurable. You cannot stir the dress- 

Tooth-Wash .—The safest, cheapest, most universally ao- \ iug too much, 
cessibie, and most efficient, is a piece of white soap, with a \ French Mode of Dressing a Cabbage .—Procure a largs 
moderately stiff tooth-brush, every morning. s cabbage with a white heart, wash it thoroughly in salt and 


ssibie, and most efficient, is a piece of white soap, with a \ french Mode of Dressing a Cabbage .—Procure a largs 
Dderately stiff tooth-brush, every morning. s cabbage with a white heart, wash it thoroughly in salt and 

| water; cut it into pieces, and boil it for half an hour; drain 
—■"< the water from it, but do not squeeze it. Brown one quarter 

| of a pound of butter in a saucepan, put iu the cabbage, add 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. j * teacupful of cream, and let it simmer together for another 

The Care of Pianos .—So many erroneous opinions pre- \ half-hour, and serve. 


vail in regard to the care of pianos, that a correction of \ 
them wonld be a public benefit. Both extreme cold and } 
artificial beat are injurious to them—the first rusting tho a 
strings and iron work, and injuring the varnish; the last < 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


strings and iron work, and injuring the varnish; the last < Fio. i.—IIofesR Dress or Crucson Poplin. — The skirt is 
shrinking and warping the wood-work comprising the > trimmed with quillings of black velvet Broad, black velvet 
larger port of the instrument. Rapidly heating a cold a waistband,* with four long ends at the back. The waist- 
room severely tries a piano in various ways. Dampness ' band and trimmings on the sleeves are studded with steel, 
from steam, or air charged with natural moisture is to Up t; Hair dressed in the Empire style, with small curls and ban- 
eepecially avoided. The problem so puzzling to many, l delets. 

whether the piano should be shut or opeu, is easily solved < Ffo. u — Carriage Dress or Gray Silk, ornamented with 
thus:—It matters little which method is observed, provided * Persian trimming. The body is made with a deep b asque, 
the etber conditions are right. While the instrument is in v Sleeves nearly tight. 

use, it is well to close It on ceasing to play, And at night, 5 Fio. in.—C arriao* Dress or Lavender-Colored Silk, 
If in disuse, it is better open; as loss moisture wonld thus ^ trimmed with a darker shade of laveuder velvet ribbon 
be retained. Great care should be taken to keep out pins, a studded with poarl buttons. Deep coat basque, 
needles, tacks, and all hard substances, as they hurt tbo Fio. iv.—B all Dress of Blge and White Striped Gauze, 
tone, and sometimes clog the action. Moving the piano * looped up over blue silk Avith gilt ereacents. 
does not untune it. The general belief* that it does, has v Fiu. v.—W alking Dries or Russet Poplin, ornamented 
a natural foundation in the prevalent ignorance of the ^ with Persian triinmiug. Very deep coat buaquo. 
strength of the instrument. The absurd notion prevails, s Fio. vi.—B lack Silk Basque, laced with black velvet, 
that the playing of children harms the piano. On the con- ^ Fio. vu.—B lack Velvet Jacket, to wear over a white 
trary, the mere experienced und brilliant the player, the J; body. 

greater the detriment to both action and tune. To dete- s Flo. vm.—B lack LAGS Jacket AND Waistband, for wear- 
riorate is, from the first, the law of the piano. It seldom £ ing over a white body. 

improves, except sometimes a little in action. a Fig. ix.—-Braces ajtd or Blue S n -* and Bi-ack Lina. 
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1 Fio. x.— Back and Front Vlkw or a Coat Waistband or / 
Prti 8 ilk, turned up and trimmed with black velvet. s 
xi. —Waistband and Bracks or Crimson Silk and j 
Black Lack. i 

General Remarks.— A revolution seem* impending in j 
the mak ; of dresses. In our own rooms the long, sweeping . 
trains still hold their elegant sway; but iu Paris, the pro- \ 
dilections of the Empress, or the great desire for novelty, jj 
are suddenly shortening and narrowing our skirts. The i 
fashion is by no means a general one; but as a few of the 5 
leaders of the gay world have ordered short, narrow dresses \ 
for Baden, and other renowned watering-plaoes, we may be < 
sure that tbe change will come. In fact, it cannot be 5 
avoided. We have the Empire head-dress, the Empire bon- s 
net, the Empire sleeve, the short Empire waist, the round- < 
toed shoes—and how can we do without the skirt? We ? 
shall be sorry to miss the long, trailing skirt from our s 
drawing-rooms, but will most gladly hail them for our < 
streets. The jaunty, looped-up dresses over expensive pet- \ 
ticoats were coquettish, and when the hoop was small, were s 
becoming; but the gimps, and ribbons, and velvets, used for l 
these costumes, added fearfully to the dress-maker’s bilL \ 
These new skirts are only four, or four and a half yards £ 
wide, and the hoops worn under them are not abandoned, \ 
only made much shorter and narrower than thoee so long ^ 
worn. Tbe dress only descends a little lower than the ankle. % 
A correspondent says:—“ At a dinner given at Baden, last £ 
week, a lady appeal ed in an Empire dr o s s a veritable Em- t 
plre, because in those days short dresses only were worn. I 
It consisted of a white muslin skirt dotted over with small * 
daisies, produced in lace in the material, and a roee-colored l 
silk slip underneath it. Tbo short muslin skirt was trim- z 
med with throe rows of Valenciennes insertion above tbe > 
hem, and three rows down each side of the front breadth £ 
en tablier. Vuleucienues medallions were placed at the 
points iu frout, where the lines of lace crossed each other. \ 
The bodice woa entirely formed with Valenciennos inser- \ 
tion and lace medallions; the very short sleeves were full, 5 
like small balloons, and were confined round the bottom $ 
with pink satin ribbon covered with Valenciennes (user- $ 
tion. Two loca medallions were placed at the shoulders, l 
and fell on to the short sleeves. The head-drdss consisted $ 
simply of a natural rose, surrounded with Isrge rock-crystal s 
drops ” < 

Bodices are mado quite plain, with a wide (not immoder- J 
atcly wide) belt or waistband, thus shortening the waist, \ 
or they fit closely with a very long basque. i 

Sleeves are almost tight to tbe arm. and for dress occa- £ 
■ions are finished with a frill of lace falling over the hand. ^ 


braid on a white petticoat, and dot this braid with coarse 
working cotton, which has the effect of white beads. Others 
work detached sprays of flowers, wheat-ears, palms, etc.; 
and others again ornament the skirts with two or three 
bands of blue, pink, green, black, or straw-colored cambric, 
or plain gingham. Of course, a material should be selected 
fur this purpose the colon of which will not fade. These 
bands of colored cambric are also used for trimming, dress¬ 
ing jackets, children’s dresses, etc., and can be highly orna¬ 
mented by forming trellis-work, diamonds, efcL, with the 
sewing-machine. 

Paletots are worn shorter than heretofore, and usually 
droop into the figure without fitting it tightly. 

Bonnbts are assuming the “ so-called” Empire style, but 
with many modifications. We give, this month, several 
varieties of this bonnet, and we have seen several more. 
Borne of the prettiest have only a small, elegant bird perched 
on the side with long, wide strings. The swallow is a favorite 
ornament. Others have a wreath around the crown of 
graceful flowers, ivy, variegated leaves, etc. 

Veils are almost universally worn with these Empire 
bonnets. If tulle, gauze, or white grenadine is employed, 
a yard is sufficient with a wide hem. The veil should reach 
to below the waist. It is s difficult ornament to wear grace¬ 
fully. 

Head-Dresses have also changed completely since last 
spring. The huge waterfall, which used to hang down the 
bock, soiling the dresses, and making short-necked people 
look as if tbe bead was set directly on the shoulders, has 
been discarded, and is now made smaller in a rounder form, 
and is placed quite high at*the back of the head. In some 
cases it is worn much higher than represented in our en¬ 
gravings, though they show the usual style. This “chig¬ 
non” as it Is termed, is no longer combed smoothly, as it 
used to be, over frizettee, but is crimped, or composed of 
plaits, or thort ringlets. The front hair is sometimes 
arranged with small tufts of cnrls on the top of the fore¬ 
head, and sometimes with a row of tiny curls all aronnu 
the face, which may, or may not pass around the back of 
tbe head under the chignon. Sometimes the hair is combed 
entirely back, and only ornamented with a braid passed, 
like a coronet, around the front. But for evening dress the 
curls are more jiopular. 

Bandelets, or Fillets, as they are sometimes called, are 
made of ribbon, or velvet, studded with gold, jet, or poarl 
beads, according to the dress with which they are worn. 
Borne of the more expensive ones nre mail© of gilt, silver, or 
steel bands. For a party-dress, one flower is placed at the 
side of the head. 


Buttons on drosses are quite large, and are made of jet, \ 
mother-of-pearl, coral, ebony, or gimp. \ 

Garibaldi Bodies Are still worn, particularly by youngs 
ladies. White silk braid with jet beads, gray braid with \ 
steel beads, scarlet braid, and fancy stitches done in purse- > 
silk, are all favorite modes of ornamentation for these s 
bodies. < 

Black and White are still favorite combination! for? 
dresses. But if the dress is blsck, white should be sparingly s 
u-eil, as otherwise tho effect will be muddy; but if tbe dress < 
is white, more black can be employed, as a warm color > 
always looks better on a cold color than a cold color does s 
upon a warm one. < 

For Yonxo Ladies’ party-dresses, braces, berthes, and ^ 
epaulets are composed entirely of flowers to correspond ^ 
with those which ornament the skirt and decorate the hair. 
Light and delicate flowers shonld be used, such as daisies, i* 
morning-glories, lilies of the valley, forget-me-nots, clematis, ;> 
fern-leaves, and grasses. s 

Petticoats are still an item of consideration in this ^ 
country, as short dresses are not yet adopted here. White 
petticoats, worked in black or scarlet worsted braid, are 
popular. Some persons ran several rows of wide, black ^ 


Hoods are made quite soft, and cut with large capes. 
Both hood and cape are pointed In the center, and are trim¬ 
med with velvet ribbon, or foil tufted ruches. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i. —A YoAno Lady’s Dress op Gray Poplin, trimmed 
around the bottom and down the seams with heavy black 
cord. White under-body; black velvet Jacket and waist¬ 
band. 

Fio. n.— A Little Girl’s Dress op Blue and White 
Plaid Cashmere, trimmed around tbe bottom with blue 
cord. Blue pointed basque, also trimmed with cord. 

Fio. m.— Dress and Deep Basque tor a Young G<rl. —It 
is made of crimson merino, ornamented with block velvet. 

Fio. iv.—Back and Front View op a Coat for a Little 
Girl. —It is of dark bine merino, trimmed with black velvet. 

General Remarks. —Dresses for little girls are certainly 
worn shorter than formerly, but in trimming they closely 
resemble thoee of adults. Tho boot reaching far up the leg 
Is almost universal. 

For Bovs, Knickerbockers are almost entirely worn. 
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LOUTS FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 


BT THE AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS,” BTC. 


It had been a delicious summer, one of the 
brightest pages in the romance of youth, and 
now it was at an end. From Blithe wood to 
New York, from New York to West Point, after¬ 
ward to the Catskills, thence to Saratoga, sub¬ 
sequently to Lake George, and so on, by way 
of Ticonderoga and Champlain, to Montreal, 
Quebec, and the White Mountains! The party, 
which, at first, had consisted of Loui and her 
widowed father only, had gradually increased, 
by Acquaintances made on the way, and in¬ 
tending to take the same route, till it numbered 
nearly a dozen. But, as in all companies of the 
kind, two or three were the leading spirits. One 
of these was Loui, now a .traveler for the first 
time, and who was in raptures at every thing she 
saw, as bright, animated seventeen always is, 
and always should be. The two others were Mr. 
Beverly, a rising young lawyer of New York, 
and already talked of as a‘candidate for Con¬ 
gress; and Miss Julia Conway, a fashionable 
heiress, with the ripe charms of twenty-one, and 
the taste and manners of a Parisian belle. 

It was the last night, for to-morrow the party 
was to break upl The Glen, Conway, and Craw¬ 
fords had been visited, the Profile apd Flume 
had been exhausted, and now one traveler was 
going to Burlington, Miss Conway was going 
home to Boston, by way of Plymouth, and Loui 
and her father were going to Littleton, and so 
to New York. It had been, somehow, taken for 
granted that Mr. Beverly would accompany the 
latter, not so much because he had ever posi¬ 
tively committed himself to it, as because it was 
his most direct way home: but Loui hud just 
heard that he was to escort Miss Conway; and 
now, as she watched him and the heiress slowly 
promenading in the shadoNrs of the piazza, she 
realized, for the first time, why she had been 
so happy this summer, and why she felt so un¬ 
happy now. 

Be j ust to her. Loui was no mere sentimental 
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school-girl, to fall in love with the first man 
who talked to her. But Mr. Beverly was really 
a dangerous companion, and just the sort of 
person to fascinate Loui. He had been all 
over Europe, up the Nile, through Palestine, 
and even to Damascus; the pictures, statues, 
cathedrals, castles, temples, pyramids, every¬ 
thing, in Bhort, that Loui bad longed to see, 
he had seen, and could describe, with the elo¬ 
quence of her favorite Lamartine, and the raci¬ 
ness of “Eothen.” To hear him talk of the 
desert and the Orient, was like looking at a 
picture by Gerome. Nor was this his only 
charm. Already he had won a name. Men 
said that wherever there was a wrong to be re¬ 
dressed, wherever a noble deed was to be done, 
Mr. Beverly’s time, and purse, and eloquenoe 
were never wanting. Nor did Loui doubt it; 
for often his whole countenance would kindle, 
and words would fall from him that made her 
almost worship him. 

Loui was not solitary in her admiration. For 
she had, heretofore unknown to herself, a rival in 
Miss Conway, who had lived abroad for years. 
And who had seen the most exclusive as well as 
the most gifted society. Older than Loui, she 
knew herself better, and found out, very early i 
in their acquaintance, that no man had ever 
been so dear to her as Mr. Beverly. Prom that 
time she spared no effort to attraot him; and 
this her knowledge of the world enabled her to 
do without betraying herself. By a thousand 
little arts she drew Mr. Beverly to her side, and 
kept him there. Loui, sometimes, fer a mo¬ 
ment or two, felt unhappy; but she did not 
know at what; and her blithe, sunny disposi¬ 
tion soon restored her to cheerfulness. Not till 
on this last night had the truth dawned upon 
her; not till she heard Mr. Beverly was going 
to Boston with Miss Conway: not till she saw 
the two walking and whispering in the shadows 
of the piazza, did she realize wlrnt had made 
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her so happy for the, last fire weeks, or why } a moment Mr. Norton was crest-fallen; but he 
.she felt so utterly, so hopelessly miserable now. n had always been a sanguine man; and as her 
And, as if to try her to the utmost, Mr. Nor- \ graceful figure floated along the piazza, he 
ton, another of their party, now joined her. Mr. j thought, “What a girl to do the honors of my 
Norton was a man of forty, who had acquired a > new house! She’s poor and will come round, 
fortune by successful speculations, and who had j of course. I wonder what makes her so snap- 
now begun to set up for what he called “a gen- \ pish, to-night, though?” 

tleman,” meaning by that term, one who did Loui had enough to do, for the next two 
nothing for a livelihood, belonged to the best hours, to occupy all her thoughts. When her 
dubs, and looked down on honest labor. Among father’s trunk had been packed, as well as her 
other ambitions, Mr. Norton was ambitious of a own, it was too late to go down stairs again; 
young and pretty wife; and it was plain that he $ besides, she did not feel equal to it; so she went 
looked favorably on Loui. But as he was un- \ to bed and tried to Bleep. But, for a long while, 
cultivated, and even comparatively illiterate, \ this was impossible. When she reflected how 
Loui avoided him as far as was consistent with $ her love had been given away, unasked, her 
good-breeding. s face burned with shame, and she hid it in the 

“It looks like a match,” he said, taking an ij pillow. “What a little fool I am,” she said. “To 
empty chair by Loui, and nodding in the direc- s think that a simple country girl, who knows 
tion of Mr. Beverly and the heiress. “And a | nothing, and who has seen nothing, could be 
very good thing for him! There’s no end to the 5 remembered by one like Mr. Beverly! And 
pile Miss Conway has, and she belongs to one $ especially when he could compare me, day by 
of the first families our way; the Conways have s day, with Miss Conway. I hate her, I know; 
lived in Beacon street ever since I can remem- 5 but she is witty, and well-bred, and everything 
ber, and have visited all our big bugs. Them $ a man such as he must admire. Oh! I wish I 
lawyers are always on the look out for rich i was like her. Beoause he was civil to me, and 
wives.” \ walked and talked with me, I mistook his kind- 

Loui was too indignant, at first, for speech. 5 ness to a poor, ignorant girl for something more. 
It was more than she could bear, this having \ I despise myself.” With thoughts like these, 
her hero called mercenary. Miserable as she > humiliated and miserable, she tossed abont till 
felt, she would not be unjust to him. It was \ nearly daylight, and then sank into a heavy, 
the superior beauty and accomplishments of \ feverish sleep. 

Miss Conway, not her fortune, she said to her- j When she woke it was quite late. She sprang 
self, which had won Mr. Beverly. \ up, in some alarm, dressed hastily, and hurried 

“I shouldn’t call Mr. Beverly mercenary,” | down stairs. *Her father was waiting for her, 
she said, coldly, at last. “Besides, he is rich j watch in hand. 

himself, isn’t he?” j “I was just about to have you called/' he 

“Oh! that den’t make a bit of difference with \ said. “I fear you are getting lazy, my child, 
some men. The more they have, the greedier \ Our friends went off to Plymouth an hour ago, 
they are. Now I’m not one of that kind, MUs \ and the Littleton stage will be here before long. 
Loui!” And he hitched his chair nearer to her. \ You’ll hardly have time to breakfast.” 

Loui could bear no more. “The insufferable j “Gone, and perhaps forever!” that was what 
vulgarity of the man,” she said to herself, that \ was wringing in her ears. She had overslept 
night, when thinking over it. “Who gave him \ herself, and he had left without a word. She 
the right to call me Loui?” She rose hastily, j was in a daze, as she went into the breakfast- 
“Excuse me, sir,” she said. “I see my father J room, and was only aroused by bearing her 
looking for me. He probably wishes me to pack j father say, “Miss Conway left her love, and 
his trunk. We go to-morrow, and I shall not } Mr. Beverly his best compliments.” 
see you again.” And she bowed haughtily. J “His best compliments!” And that was all. 

“Ahem! Ahem!” said Mr. Norton, clearing \ Well, her little romance was over; everybody 
his throat, as if he wished to say something par- s had one, she had read, and for everybody it 
ticular, but hesitated. “Well, good-by; I did j had the same ending: and this was life! She 
hope to have gone with you as far as New York, $ began to understand now why such men as Mr. 
but that telegraph I told you of this morning i Norton so often won such young and lovely 
calls me to Boston; you shall hear from me, j wives. Not that she would ever be Mrs.Nor- 
however, as soon as I get home.” \ ton. “The vulgar man! And he talked of 

The last <words were spoken as Loui moved ; writing me a letter—didn’t he say something 
away, ignoring the hand which he held out. For > about a letter, as I was leaving him, last night?” 
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What a difference between him and Mr. Beverly! j in whom she could oonfide. 41 But no! not even 
And yet the latter had gone without even a word \ to a mother,” she cried, “could I tell my folly.” 
of regret, with only “his best compliments.” \ She was in her chamber, where she had retired, 
She was sick of the world already. < after a walk, on a plea of headache. Suddenly 

In this confused state of mind she ate her \ there came a knock at the door, 
breakfast, and traveled all that day. In vain \ 44 A letter, Miss Loui,” said the servant girl, 

she strove to interest herself in the journey; her s 44 And pray, Miss, shan’t I make you some tea? 
thoughts went back continually to Mr. Beverly > Maybe you would feel better.” 
and the hours they had passed together. Yonder, \ As she-languidly took the letter, declining 
on their right, was Mount Lafayette. Should \ the tea, sbfe recognixed a man’s handwriting on 
she ever forget the day when she rode up it, Mr. 5 the envelope, and remembering what Mr. Nor- 
Beverly walking at her bridle-rein and talking \ ton had said, and that he had inquired her ad- 
of the Alps? But she must not think of Mr. \ dress of her father, she grew pale with anger. 
Beverly, and so she resolutely looked away from $ Then, as she turned the letter over and over, as 
Mount Lafayette, and began to converse with < people will stmetimes do when they dread the 
her father. But she soon broke miserably down. ^ contents, she began to tremble, and had to sit 
A manly faoe was always rising before her, a $ down. 

rich, manly voice sounding in her ears. 44 What i 44 What a coward I am,” she cried, breaking 
is the matter, Loui? Thinking of Mr. Norton, ?the seaL 44 It must be done, some time; and 
eh!” her father said, at last, half jestingly. He £ the sooner the better.” 

was not a man of quick perceptions, but he had \ But what magical change is this! The listless- 
noticed the millionaire’s attentions. “By-the- Sneas, the look of humiliation, the pale, sad face 
by, somebody was very particular in asking our 5 are gone. The crimson blushes have mounted 
address.” Seven to the forehead; but they are no longer 

44 1 detest Mr. Norton,” broke from Loui. But \ the blushes of maidenly shame; joy and happi- 
immediately she was angry at herself for this 5 ness sparkle in her eyes and irradiate her whole 
outbreak. 44 My head aches,” and she looked | countenance. Eagerly she bends forward, de- 
out of the coach, so that her father might not j vouring the letter, for she hA 8 turned to the 
see her face. 44 1 am not fit to talk, and am j signature, and read there 44 Horace Beverly,” 
cross,” she said, after awhile, turning, with a \ and not the hated name she dreaded. What is 
sad smile, to her father. Mr. Thorndyke won- sit that the letter says? We will not violate 
dered if his Loui was going to be siok; he had \ confidence by transcribing it literally; but may 
never seen her so irritable before. $ be forgiven, perhaps, if we repeat its substance. 

They traveled all that day and night, and, the $ Loui’s first love-letter began by saying, that, 
next morning, reached New York by the Nor- \ in writing, without first having solicited per- 
wich boat. Nothing could exceed the care which < mission, Mr. Beverly threw himself on Loui’s 
Mr. Thorndyke took of his daughter. 44 Let us \ generosity. He had wished to ask for leave on 
stay here a day or two, my darling, so that you \ that last day at the Profile House, he said; and 
can rest,” he said. 44 You look as if you were \ he would have done it before, but his trip had 
really ill, and not fit to go on to Blithewood.” \ been so happy that he feared to shorten that 
And her answer had been, “No, papa, let us go \ happiness by risking the depriving himself of her 
home.” For home now seemed to the poor child < society. On'that last evening, he had resolved 
a sort of refuge. When there, she thought, she $ to epcak, but she had disappeared earlier than 
would be able to forget. Her old pursuits would J usual, and, the next morning, he had to leave 
come back to her, and she would learn, at least \ before she oame down. From this avoidance of 
in time, to forgive herself for her folly. $him, he feared, he said, that she noticed his 

But she was not able to forget. Her old pur- \ presumption, and had wished, in the kindness 
suits no longer interested her. She had been S of her heart, to spare him pain. But the wound 
at home for a week, and she grew paler and $ was too deep. He loved with so entire a love, 
aadder-looking each day. Her father wondered, ^ke felt that so much of his happiness depended 
in vain, what was the matter, never suspecting ? on her, that he forgot pride, and wrote, even 
the truth; but asking her a hundred questions ^without permission, and in the face of her cold- 
in reference to her symptoms, all wide of the !> ness. Had he not promised to meet some dear 
mark. J friends in Boston, who had been about to sail 

At last there efime a day, after a sleepless >for Europe, he would have turned back, even 
night, when she felt as if she must give up alto- ij after he had left the Profile House. But he 
gether. If 6 he only had a mother, she thought, * had already delayed going till the very last day. 
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404 TEN YEARS IN HEAYEN!-ROSES AND BUDS. 


apd had been asked by Miss Conway to escort 
her home. He could bear suspense no longer. 
Sometimes, when he thought of the gracious 
way in which Loui had often listened to him, he 
took hope; but at other times he realized how 
presumptuous he was. Much more there was 
in the same strain. It was a manly, yet elo¬ 
quent letter. “God bless you,” he concluded, 

whatever your decision. I shall never love 
you less, however adverse that defision may 
be.” 

For nearly an hour Loui sat there in bewil¬ 
dering, happy thought. Every little while she 
would read over the letter, and then, with her 
bands in her Jap, gaze dreamily out of the win¬ 
dow. It was not till the evening drew on, and 
the room darkened, that she rose and went 
down stairs. 

“You must have plenty of correspondents, 


Loui,” paid her father, “for Mary tells me that 
: a letter was brought here, this afternoon, by the 
postman; and I have just got one for you by 
the evening mail. But, bless me! how well you 
I look.” 

The second letter proved t-o be from Mr. Nor¬ 
ton, in which he tendered Loui his hand and 
fortune. It was answered, at her request, by 
• Mr. Thortfdyke, and answered in the negative. 

; To the other she replied herself. What that 
^ reply was, we may guess from the fact that the 
\ missive had scarcely time to reach its destina- 
\ tion before it brought an answer in the person 
i of Horace Beverly. 

s Loui is to be married at eighteen. When not 
s together, the lovers correspond. Bat she has 

{never received, and probably never will receive, 
any epistle that will be as dear to her as that 
> Fiest Love-Lettkb. 


TEN YEARS IN HEAVEN 

BY MBS. C. O. HATHAWAY. 


Tek ytars in Heaven I 

Oh I blessed sister of the spotless heart 1 
And can wo two have been so long apart? 

For mo earth’s paths, to thee the higher part 
Our God hath given. 

So long apart 1 

Oh, nol E’en boundless space cannot divide 
The tendrils ot a love so fully tried; 
Sometimes the presence of the sanctified 
Fills all my heart. 

When gentle Spring’s 
Fair forehead, in the tender Southern sky, 

Is outlined ’mid her own bright heraldry, 
And all things thrill to her sweet minstrelsy, 
I hear thy wings. 

In Summer hours 

A step goes with me that I know is thine; 
And unseen spirits all akin to mine, 

Entrance my ear with messages divine 
Amid hor flowers. 


And in the throng, 

Where reigns the fever of excitement wild. 

They sit apart with me, serene and mild, 

As sits a mother by her cradled child. 

With gentle song. 

Ten years In Heaven I 
And yet by these sweet tokens do I know. 

The beauteous fervor and the fadeless glow 
Of youth eternal sits upon thy brow, 

As stars at even. 

Ten years on earth 1 

The lengthening shadows deepen as they go, 
Casting dark clouds above the streamlet’s flow; 
They take the lustre fsom the morning's glow. 
The nest from mirth. 

*1 do not mourn 

With the wild clamor of a vain regret; 

Sweet peace dries up the tears mine eyelids wet; 
I shall l>e satisfied when we have met 
I In that bright bourn. 


ROSES AND BUDS. 

BY STTIK BROWX. 


Roses and buds 1 In the long ago ^ 

I culled them wild where brook-willows grow; S 

And they faded, though I loved thorn so— s 

Roses and buds! £ 

Roses and buds! how i^y lorn heart heaves £ 

At sight of their flushed and waxen leaves; • | 

The sigh of mem’iyJflHt round them breathes— s 

RoePa and buds! \ 

How they gleam tike stars, these pale, pink flowers, \ 
Ala the holy hush of midnight hours, £ 


Their faint, sweet breath In the shady bowers— 
Roses and buds 1 

Roses and buds I in the shining day. 

Till their fragile life is bloomed away, 

And faded and pale thefr wan teavos lay— 

Roses and budsj 

And their perfumed, silent life is o’er; 

Like holy, beautiful hopes of yore, 

We watch their glory no more, nf snort— 

Rotes and buds! • 
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BACHELOR ROGERS' CHRISTMAS PARTY 


BY OABRIELLB LEE 

Perhaps you can tell as well as 1 why Bache- > buted by the modern mind to brilliant sub- 
lor Rogers sighed, as he pushed away his half- | stances gazed at steadfastly? Some who wish 
emptied glass of best Madeira, and, his solitary ! to be learned call the magnetic power “odyle,” 
dinner done, took his station beside the fire. ^and insist that that costly orystal, the diamond, 
Bachelor Rogers, as he did so, cast a glance J is its favorite abode. But I affirm—and call 
outside, where the snow was slipping whitely j the genius of the hearthstone to ratify the de- 
a-down the December twilight, tapping with a j claration—that there is no sueh odyle in nature 
crisp, clear tinkle against the window-pane— j as that which rays out from the clear sparkle 
prophetic of sleigh-rides beyond a doubt. \ of a glowing fire, just as the twilight doses in 

A poorer man might have shrunk from the \ with its drapery of mystical gray, bedded all 
outlook, but the man of whom I write had no ; over with the white-fall of snowflakes, 
nped. The fire underneath the sculptured lilies \ You may call that other genius, Shakspeare, 
of the marble mantle showed the clear red of j to your aid against me, quote, 
the costliest anthracite, and silken curtains in- 3 From woman’s eyes this doctrine I derive, 

terposed a purple shimmer between the firelight \ Thej **>* rkla ,uu **“ t ™ flre ” 

and the falling snow. j and declare that in them resides the true odylie 

Yet Bachelor Rogers, thus looking without, \ force, 
sighed again; not a casual, passing sigh that $ But I am not crushed yet, for the light that 
comes and goes unheeded, but one showing a $ streams from them is deafest and best when it 
secret pain and uneasiness that, perhaps, would | blends with the sweet firelight of home, to which 
never have confessed itself in words. J it is ever and always akin. 

For this Bachelor Rogers of ours was a manly ^ Bachelor Rogers, however, having no woman’s 
fellow; had wrestled with hard fortunes in his J eyes beside him, was fain to look hard into the 
day; had conquered against heavy odds; and j fire—very hard, indeed. 

now, youth past, had a right to sit down and | The pastime proved a dangerous one. This 

take “mine ease in mine inn.” ^ < was a Christmas-Eve fire, mind you! Shifting 

I call him Bachelor Rogers because that was < pictures began to come and go. Like these: 
the name he was apt to go by, especially in the j First, a little ehiid in bare feet and a night- 
neighborhood. I do not know why he should j dress, reaohed out a dimpled hand to hang up 
thus have been distinguished above the rest of s a dangling stocking—borrowed from mamma 
his paternity, ticketed and labeled, as it were, t for the occasion—in an old-fashioned chimney- 
with his misfortune, unless, indeed, that, being \ corner. 

such a manly fellow, people bad come to the s Then the little child, grown older, danced 
conclusion bachelorhood was his misfortune, S around tall Christmas-trees, resplendent from 
rather than his fault, and gave him the title to j top to bottom with glancing lights, and tho^ 
show that in his case they pitied and forgave. < sparkle of bonbons , and the glitter of trinkets 
“To-night is Christmas Eve,” soliloquized l and toys—danced around the festive Christmas- 
our friend, looking hard at the fire. “Well, l trees that bear such charmed fruitage from the 
well, the years come and go, and somehow J fairy-land of Santa Claus—with other children 
every year gets duller. The gold rubbed off j as joyous as himself. And the boy-child made 
of life a long time ago, the silver is going fast, j love to the girl-children. Oh! such beautiful 
and now, I suppose, I must soon look for the j girl-children ! with floating curls, and dancing 

iron age!” ; eyes, and rose-bud mouths. And the boy-child 

The prospect seemed doleful enough cer-i played “pillows-and-keys” with the girl-chil- 
tainly, and to cheer himself our friend looked 5 dren. But there was one he kissed slyly in the 
into the fire, gazed at it very hard, indeed, as \ corners, when no one was looking, and she was 
if those cheerful, leaping, crackling flames were \ the blythest of all. Her curls were longer and 
guilty in the matter, and could help if they only ; more shining; her eyes clearer; and her rose- 
would. ; bud mouth had a tempting little pout born with 

You all know of the magical influence attri- ; it, that said, “Kiss me! kiss mo evermore!” 
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406 BACHELOR ROGERS* 
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And the boy-child was fain to comply with the 
request—only, as I hare said, he did it shyly in 
corners; and if detected in the act, blushed ex¬ 
ceedingly, much more so than the girl, indeed; 
but then she was used to be kissed, you see, on 
account* of that tempting little pout that had 
such a knack of asking the question without 
saying a word! 

Was it Bachelor Rogers sitting now beside 
the fire, bronzed with the weather—he had been 
a sailor before now—worn by hard fights with 
hard fortunes? Could it be Bachelor Rogers 
that had blushed so once? 

More pictures! The boy-child, grown older 
now, dragging the girl-child—a demure, little 
maiden now, but the same mouth still—over 
the crisp snow in a famous crimson sled barred 
with gilt, and on it written for a name—Alice. 
That was the name of the demure little maid, 
you see, who sat upon it. And the boy was very 
tender of the girl, and wrapped her closely in 
her cloak and furs, when he started for a run, 
for above the stars shone clear with the cold, 
and the winter winds blew keenly. 

Then came a sad picture with tears in it. The 
boy and the girl, both very young, were parting, 
lie was going to sea—coming back rich, you 
know. “Will you marry me then, Alice, dear?” 
Oh! no one else—none but him I How fast the 
tears flowed. She, too, was going away for the 
first time from home—to school. 

“I will learn to sing and play so sweetly, just 
for you,” promised Alice. 

“Will you, dear—-just for me? Remember!” 

Then Alice gave the boy one of her longest 
curls, and he hid it in his breast, and went 
away. And the girl cried sorely at parting; 
but the boy was too manly; only, when out of 
sight, he covered tho curl with tears and kisses, 
then laid it away in his breast. 

Afterward there was a storm at sea, and a 
shipwreck. But the boy floated ashore with 
the curl clenched fast in his hand. A foreign 
shore it was; strange sights and sounds, but 
he would stay there, and come home rich to 
Alice. 

Then there was a wedding. Alice was the 
bride, fairer and sweeter than ever. But the 
boy she had parted from did not stand beside 
her. He was lying fathoms deep, she thought. 
And her lips trembled when she spoke the 
solemn words. He was lying fathoms deep— 
“all on board perished.” She did not know 
with her curl on his heart, he worked and 
wailed in a foreign land, guarded by pure 
thoughts of love and her. 

Twp great, round tears fell down the bronzed 


CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

j cheeks upon the bronzed hands that had handled 
l ropes in their day, and showed for it yet. 
s Bachelor Rogers started to his feet, muttered 

> with one bronzed hand plunged in his bosom, 

\ “It’s there yet,” and began to walk up and 
s down. 

I “How thick the snow falls. And to-night is 
| Christmas Eve. To think that I used to be a 

< little fellow, and bang up stockings in a cbim- 
\ ney-corner. And, oh! sweet face that shone out 
j upon me from the fire to-night, where are you 
\ now? Alice! Alice! Alice!” 

\ Bachelor Rogers sat down and buried his 
j bronzed face in his bronzed hands for a mo¬ 
ll ment; then raising his head, shook it like a 

< man who refuses to be submerged by recollec- 
l lions of the past. 

>, “Every Christmas I get the dolefuls!” ex- 
$ claimed he. “But it won’t do. I’ll write to 
J my friends up the street, and to-morrow we’ll 
J have a regular old bachelor’s Christmas party. 

$ Yes, yes, a jolly—old-bachelor’s—old-fashioned 
s Christmas-party.” 

5 Our friend dwelt on these words, protracting 
$ each one as if trying to believe the prospeot a 
j delightful one. Then sat down and scribbled 
s off this invitation: 

n “Mr Friends— I shall, of course, expect you 
J to take dinner with me to-morrow, Christmas 

£ day. Six o’clock, sharp. Rogers.” 

\ 

s Our friend’s heart not being in the invitation, 

J he made it as succinct as possible; then touched 
5 the bell. 

s “Ring, sir?” said a stalwart servant man, 

J opening the door, and letting a stream of yellow 
J light into the red radiance of the room, chasing 
s the shadows into tho corners. Blessed genii of 
n the firelight! ye arodearer than ever on Christ - 
| mas Eve! 

s “John, take this note and leave it-, block 

s above, third house from the corner. Shut the 
\ door.” 

J John only lifted an eyebrow at the quick, yet 
; broken tone, quite unlike the mellow cadence 
Jin which his master gave orders; for all the 
I rubs and bard thumps Bachelor Rogers had got 
s in his contest with life couldn’t knock tho sweet- 
\ ness out of his temper, nor tho mellow ring out 
jj of his voice. John was new to his place; had 
never, in fact, “taken orders;” been his “own 

< boss,” as he phrased it, till now; but said below 
i stairs that a man might be Bachelor Rogers’ sor- 
j! vant “all the days of his life and never feel it.” 
J John took the note and went, closing the door 

> behind him; and the Christmas-Evo shadows all 

> came back again, glided to and fro; old memo- 
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ries came with them; a soft touch fell on Bache¬ 
lor Rogers’ hair; a tender, clinging palm slipped 
in and out of his, and again the ery of “Alice!” 
startled the silence. 

John set his teeth when he got outside, and 
walked briskly, for it was nipping cold. 

“ Block above, third house from the corner. 
’Tain’t quite close enough directions for a fel¬ 
low.” 

And John, drawing the note from his pocket, 
stopped under the corner lamp-post to read the 
address; blank whiteness, nothing more. 

“Whew!” said .John, “’spose he forgot the 
direction. Well, I’ll trust to my wits; won’t 
go back and bother him, for I see he’s got a 
mood. And when a man like him gets a mood 
on to him, better leave him alone.” 

“Third house from-the corner.” John took 
a view, then marched up the stoop of a little 
brown cottage house nestled in between two 
aspiring mansions of brick. 

The door opening, showed as trim a vision of 
a servant-maid as one might expect to find any¬ 
where—demure-eyed, smooth-haired, a touch of 
coquetry breaking forth in a wicked little apron 
braided at the corners. 

I am shocked to state, that John, in view of 
this vision, nodding his head approvingly, re¬ 
marked, 

“For your folks, my dear.” 

“Oh!” ignoring the dear. “Will you walk in 
and wait for an answer?” 

“With pleasure,” quoth John. 

He had not expected to wait for tm answer; 
neither had he expected such a vision of a ser¬ 
vant-maid to come to the door. But then nobody 
is surprised at surprises on Christmas-Eve! 

John walked into the hall, and servant-maid 
into the parlor. A small room, very plain, but 
altogether homelike; here, also, a fire burned 
brightly; but it was under a wooden mantle, not 
one of marble carved with lilies. 

A lady sat there netting a pain*of scarlet snow- 
shoes, just small enough and dainty enough for 
a child, with a flower-soft face, that lay fast 
asleep on the rug beside her, her head resting 
on a great Angola cat purring away with all its 
might. 

“Well, Jenny?” questioned the lady. 

“A note, ma’am, for ‘our folks,’ the young 
man what brought it said it was. And he’s 
waiting an answer, ma'am.” 

“Take him down in the kitchen, Jenny, and 
let him get warm.” 

Jenny vanished. 

**My missus says you’re to come down in the 
kitchen and get warm, sir.” 


A very saucy “sir” that last word was, for 
the coquetry that lurked in Jenny’s wicked little 
apron, with its braided corners, had dictated it 

“So your name’s Jenny, is it?” 

“How did you know?” 

“I guessed it,” solemnly, (mem. he heard it 
through the door left on a crack.) 

“How?” 

“ Oh! Jennies always wears aprons like yours, 
and has smooth hair, and nice eyes, like yours.” 

“Do they?” asked the damsel, demurely, as 
if the fact were a new and astonishing develop¬ 
ment in the matter of names, then added, “Since 
you know my name—what’s youra?” 

“Plain John, at your service. You see both 
of our names commences with a J, and hAs n’s 
in ’em.” 

In consequence of this coincidence John 
shook hands with Jenny, then followed her 
lead kitchenward. 

In the meantime Mrs. Lee, glancing at the 
note, had found the envelope blank, and sur¬ 
mising patent-needles, or a petition for charity, 
drew out the folded sheet within, and read: 

“My Friends — I shall, of course, expect you 
to take dinner with me to-morrow, Christmas 
day. Six o’clock, sharp. Rogers.” 

These were the words that met the eye of the 
reader. 

“Alice, Alice! come here and tell me what 
this means,” said Mrs. Lee, in flurried accents. 

The window-curtains parted, and from be¬ 
hind them came out something between a young 
lady and a very sweet princess—out of some 
sweet fairy-tale that ripples like music through 
our remembrance of childhood. 

“Did you want me, dear? I was only—only 
looking to see how fast the snow fell.” 

This seeing “how fast the snow fell” must 
certainly have been a very doleful process. For 
the young lady princess made this statement in 
a voice that quivered oddly, and the long-lashed 
eyelids were wet—not with casual tears. The 
princess made a brave stand, bowevejr, and, rub¬ 
bing her hands hard, gave a wee little laugh; 
then dropping on one knee before the fire, held 
out pink palms toward the blaze, murmuring, 

“It was very cold work seeing the snow fall.” 

Yet, for all this pretence, a very sorrowful 
little princess looked Alice kneeling there—the 
tender mouth in a quiver of mute distress. 

Mrs. Lee forgot the note with its curious in¬ 
vitation, and, leaning forward, took Alice’s hand 
Baying, 

“Oh, my child! You have been worrying 
about Cuthbert. What shall I do with you?” 
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It was a mother’s voice that spoke, yearning, \ “Alice,” said Mrs. Lee, thoughtfully, “I think 
loving, longing to shield her darling from the we bad better accept the invitation. Suppose 
rough winds of the world’s highway. Until then you write a few words, and say we should be 
you had fanoied them sisters. happy to come. Perhaps Mr. Rogers is going 

The mouth gave way then—the eyes rained to have a Christmas-tree, and wants May to 
tears. t come. You know we are strangers here, and 

“Oh! I had fancied that Cuthbert would have > maybe it’s the eustom to invite one’s neighbors.” 
done with this miserable business of traveling \ Alice, nothing loath, did as she was told. And 
for other people by this Christmas-Eve! He? little May catching the magio words, “Christ- 
said last year it would be so; and we were not > mas-tree,” danced about meanwhile in a childish 
to part ever any more; and you and May were \ effervescence of delight. 

to live with us, and we were to be as happy as l Now John—arch-traitor that he was—what- 
the day is long. But now I could cry my eyes \ ever doubts he had had on the subject kept them 
out, for Christmas will be here to-morrow—and, \ to himself. If this were the wrong honse, be 
oh! not Cuthbert!” j had no objection to calling back and rectifying 

Mrs. Lee drew Alice into her arms, and, I* the mistake. Indeed, John, remembering who 
nestled there, she sobbed out her grief. Happy A would be likely to open the door, contemplated 
happy eyes, however, ye weep that have n ^ the same as a very desirable contingency, 
mother’s heart to weep on! ^ John, with solemn demeanor, took the deli- 

Not for long did Alice yield to this distress. ^ cate missive Alice tendered him, put it with 
Lifting her head, she smiled and chid herself, j devout care in his breast-pocket, having care- 
saying, “Selfish girl. I know that Cuthbert $ fully wrapped it in his handkerchief first, then 
loves me wherever he is. And I have you, my £ started homeward. 

best, sweet darling, and little May.” \ John found his master still plunged in re- 

Tben the princess, very much cheered up, fell s verie before the fire, whose attendant genii— 
to kissing the sleeper on the rug beside her, and the shadows of home flitting to and fro around 
she woke up with scarlet cheeks laughing, pre- ! him in a mystical dance, seemed to promise—for 
pared for a game of romp with “sister Alice.” > even shadows grow prophetic on Christmas-Eve 
“But you wanted to show me something, * —something strange and sweet for Bachelor 
dear,” said the latter. j Rogers’ Christmas-gift. Poor, lonely Bachelor 

“Ob, my! we’re all dreaming here! And the J Rogers! to whom no one brought gifts on Christ- 
young man waiting for an answer, too!” J mas-Eve! So the friendly-hearted phantoms 

And Mrs. Lee handed the note to her daughter. | took compassion on his evil state, and danced 
“How queer! And who is Rogers, pray?” * in prophetiG glee for the “good time coming.” 
asks Alice, all the woman alive in her face now. | “I think,” said the master, “you’ve been 
“Let’s ring the bell for Jenny. Who brought \ gone a long time—haven’t you, John?” 
this, Jenny? And who is Rogers? Is it meant \ “Waited for an answer, sir,” handing the note, 
for us, I wonder?” \ A little waft of perfume, stealing out from the 

Jenny thus questioned, acquits herself with \ same, took our friend by surprise. A strange, 
credit. i pleasant, sensation—was it odyle?—seemed to 

“Bachelor Rogers’ man brought it, Miss. \ fly out from the missive, as he touched it, and 
Bachelor Rogers is a gentleman what lives on £ tingle along his nerves. 

the block below, Miss, in a be-au-tiful house, < “Light the gas, John”—the tone brisk and 
and his man says there never was such a master. | alert. 

He said the note was for ‘our folks,’ Miss, when \ John complying—lingered. 

I let him in. Shall I bring him up, Miss?” ij A rose-colorcd seal, a spice of perfume, a 
“ Decidedly.” | fairy sheet of satin paper delicately charactered. 

John being brought up and questioned, de- !; “Ha! ha! ha! Why, John, upon my word, 
dared in the most decisive manner that there J it’s a woman's note!" 

was no possibility of “mistake.” But that s Oh! the mellow ring of Bachelor Rogers’ 
“master hJd an odd way of doing things some- I; laugh! the concentrated emphasis upon the 
times,” and that “somehow or another people \ words, a woman's note —they spoke a volume of 
always did get confused-like and do out-o’-tbe- \ yearning, of chivalrous, deep-hearted defer- 
way things at Christmas.” And John finished \ ence, that only a man, “tender and true,” could 
up his statement by glancing at Jenny, who 5 have kept pure and unsullied through all these 
stood attentively examining the braided corner ^ years of hand-to-hand cncouuter with life and 
of her apron. t s destiny. 
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The words that our friftnd found inscribed on 
the satin paper, with its sceiit of spice, were 
briefly these: 

“Mrs. Lee accepts, with pleasure, Mr. Rogers’ 
invitation for herself and daughters.” 

“Why, John, bless your heart!” cries his 
master, “you went to the wrong house. It was 
gentlemen I expected—not ladies!” 

The tone of deference again. 

“Well, sir,” says John, with solemn demeanor, 
“I can call back, sir, and say it’s all a mistake.” 

“Call back again and say it’s a mistake! Are 
you wide-awake, John? Take back an invita¬ 
tion to ladies! Not if I know myself. No, John, 
they’re coming—actually coming to brighten up 
these stiff rooms with their presence. Coining 
in the place of dull jokes, and stupid wine- 
draughts, and empty hilarity, that leaves the 
heart and soul empty. God bless them for 
being willing to come! and bless you, John, for 
being the means of bringing them! It’s the 
luckiest mistake you ever made, John.” 

Bachelor Rogers throw back his head and 
walked up and down, alert, vigorous, rubbing 
his bronzed hands in an effervescence of good- 
humor and delight. 

‘•Yes, yes, John, we’ll get ready for them. 
Oh! I’ll have a Christmas dinner, I’ll promise 
you! How many are there of them, John?” 

“Well, there’s a lady, you can’t call her old, 
but she’s older than the other one, which is her 
daughter; and there’s a little one likewise, the 
daughter of the older lady, and her name is 
May.” 

“A little child coming, too?” says our friend, 
with reverence in his voice. 

“Yes, sir; and her mother mentioned that 
maybe you was going to have a Christmas-tree.” 

“Well, so I am, John, of course. And if you 
think of anything else, just let me know.” 

“I will, sir. Good-night, sir.” 

“Good-night, John—good-night. I think—at 
least something seems to tell me that it’s going 
to be a lucky Christmas for you, John.” 

And the master contemplates bis man with 
such an expression of complete benevolence, 
that John retreats in a frame of mind suffi¬ 
ciently bewildered for Cbristma8-Eve; his last 
words being, as*he takes a thorough warming 
before the kitchen fire, 

“She certainly iB the triggest specimen I’ve 
seen this one while.” 

“Who’s that?” inquires cook, briskly waking 
out of a doze, and rubbing her eyes. 

“Not you, cook—not you,” says John, stalk¬ 
ing off to bed. 

This assertion is not difficult of belief, as cook 
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\ weighs somewhere near two hundred pounds; 

Iand, in the way of figure, gives the general im¬ 
pression of a stout feather pillow slightly com¬ 
pressed in the middle. 

I Cook, not at all nonplused at the retort, 
chuckles, rubs her nose, says, “Not me! Oh, 
no, of course!—though I did hare a figger once 
% upon a time,” and relapses again into slumber. 
The house falls asleep. The fires burn deep 
into the night, and their tall, genii shadows 
come and go, weave mystic dances, while to 
and fro through the brain of one sleeper wan¬ 
der thoughts of long-ago, joining hands with 
something strange and sweet that was to be, 
yet never was—that yet shall be, the shadows 
promise in their mystic dance. 

I* Once or twice, Bachelor Rogers wakes and 
| ejaculates aloud in accents of remorse, “If my 
$ invitation had only been less brusque. They’ll 
s think I’m a snappish, snarling old curmudgeon. 

\ And if I had only left out ‘six o’clock, sharp,’ 
S and signed myself, ‘yours faithfully,’ or ‘yours 
s until death,’ or something of that sort, you 
s know.” 

i And then our friend falls asleep and dreams 
s like a child of Christmas-trees, and holly ber- 
< ries, and mistletoe, and something strange and 
• sweet yet to be. 

i The little brown house on the block above, 

; where the mantles are wooden, and not marble, 

; falls asleep also. And the princess that was 
: sorrowful when awake, is very happy in her 
\ dreams. Oh! lovely dreams she has, wherein 
; Cuthbert, her lover, comes home, and holding 
' her fast in his arms, says he will go away no 
\ more! 

I The mother dreams also—far back into the 
5 years of childhood. A slender stripling, who 
{ wears a girl’s blushes on his cheek, ever rose- 
\ red when in her company, draws her, a demure 
\ little maiden, on a vcrmillion sled, barred with 
| gilt, over a crisp expanse of snow-golden lights 
\ in the horizon. 

\ Waking, Mrs. Lee hears the tinkle of snow- 
! crystals against the window-pane, and whispers 
s to her heart, 

\ “Yes, he never came back. How could he 
I when all on board perished ?” 

| As for child May, it would bo useless to un¬ 
dertake her dreamings. The story of Aladdin 
were tame beside a child’s dreams on Chris'tmas- 
Eve. Dear old Santa Claus himself is the only 
5 one fit to rehearse them! 

| “We have heaps of work to do this morning, 
5 John,” remarked our friend, the next day; “and 
? you know the stores close early.” 

; But a well-filled purse, especially if it be on 
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the Fortunatus order, can accomplish wonders; $ 
and at ten minutes before six our friend, en- ij 
tering his drawing-rooms, was almost satisfied j; 
with the result. Not quite, you know, for as $ 
Bachelor Rogers had remarked a number ol* jj 
times to John, as they prosecuted their labors, i 
“I am expecting ladies! you know, John.” < 
“ At six o’clock, sharp”—with what utter con- 5 
tempt did our friend now repudiate that odious \ 
phrase, as he called it, to himself—the ladies s 
came. i 

Jenny, demure-eyed, smooth-haired Jenny, < 
was with them John led the way up stairs, and > 
watched her, as she, intent on business, deftly \ 
removed wrapping, set away over-Bhoes, etc. < 
When her task was accomplished the result > 
was radiant. Mother, Princess Alice, and child's 
May, seemed the lovely and loving spirits of^ 
Christmas-time, bringing hope and gladness ^ 
wherever they might come. \ 

When John, throwing open the door, an-^ 
nounced to his master the arrival of his guests, $ 
Bachelor Rogers came forward to receive them $ 
with the air of a knight Paladin. Sir Grandison £ 
himself never made a bow half so profound, or \ 
so devoutly deferential. s 

When he lifted his eyes, and the winsome £ 
vision of the three stood completely disclosed, \ 
our friend became the victjfn of a bewilderment, $ 
so profound and complete, as to be beyond 
words to tell. He seemed like a man walking \ 
in a labyrinth, perplexed, however, not by fear, «: 
but by some strange, delicious happiness. j: 

“Your invitation wa^ a surprise to us,” mur- £ 
murs Mrs. Lee. <; 

“Oh! I’ve been acquainted with you all this ij 
long time,” declares our friend; and his laugh $ 
rang out joyous and mellow as the chime of^ 
Christmas bells. J 

Though no one disputod this extraordinary $ 

statement of Bachelor Rogers, yet it was no- $ 
ticcable that after that he seemed incapable of $ 

uttering one coherent sentence until- His $ 

guests, discreetly unconscious of our friend’s s 
unnatural wrestlings with his mether-tongue, ;> 
from which ho always retired worsted, having ^ 
said the very thing he didn’t mean, proceeded j 
to admire everything with the most naive and \ 
bewitching enthusiasm. \ 

And truly master and servant had acquitted s 
themselves with credit. Festive garlands of { 
Christmas greenery swung everywhere, the \ 
scarlet shine of holly-berries lighted them all s 
with its brightness; but no one guessed, not < 
even child May, of the stately Christmas-tree $ 
thnt stood enshrined behind the purple shimmer ^ 
of ibe silken curtains. 5 


It were idle to tell of that day’s dinner, or of 
all the singular feats perpetrated by our friend 
during its numerous courses. How he called 
familiar dishes by the most perplexing epithets; 
how he began a story in the middle, and forgot 
the ending; and how he persisted, at times, in 
behaving as if he had been acquainted with his 
three guests all his lifetime, instead of seeing 
them for the first time to-day. 

When they came back to the drawing-robm, 
there was a brilliant surprise for little May. 

There stood a Xamous Christmas-tree, re¬ 
splendent with lights, and bearing abundantly 
the fairy fruitagq of the season. 

“That is for you, mignon,” says our friend. 

“Forme!” 

May stood transfixed,* hands folded on her 
breast, large eyes coruscant, lips apart. Glanc¬ 
ing from the tree to our friend, she made a little 
run into his arms, gave him a squeeze of untold 
delight, then pounced upon her treasures. 

Princess Alice came to the rescue, and turn¬ 
ing herself into another child with laughing and 
amazement, plundered the willing tree. 

The elder couple stood apart. Then Bachelor 
Rogers, putting forth his hand, led Mrs. Lee to 
a seat, and took his place beside her. 

“I have a Christmas story to tell you. Will 
you listen?” 

Bachelor Rogers’ manner was quite coherent 
now; but his eyes were wetland his voice trem¬ 
bled strangely. , 

“I will listen willingly,” murmur Mrs. Lee. 
What strange vibration was it that quivered 
along every nerve? 

“I remember a lovely little child, then, much 
like your May here—eyes the same, curls the 
same, rose-bud mouth just the same. She used 
to let me kiss her then—an innocent little child, 
you know! She grew older, Mrs. Lee. Your 
Alice looks like her, only not qufte so beau¬ 
tiful—at least I think not. I used to draw her 
then—we grew up together, you see—on my 
boy’s sled across the snow; the sled was a red 
one, barred with gilt, and caljed the—Alice. Is 
that your name, dear lady?” 

Mrs. Lee was trembling now. A strong arm 
closed around her—a voice that held the music of 
youth said, “Do not tremble, tbreend is coming.” 

“ The boy almost a man, the girl very near 
a woman—but she was always that with her 
gentle, loving ways—parted. He went to sea. 
The curl she gave him at parting he keeps it 
still.” 

“They said all on board perished,” sobbed 
Mrs. Lee; “but I never forget him—never. 
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“Do you love him still? Oh, Alice! Alice! 
Alioe!” 

Princess Alice and little May turn to look at 
the outcry. What strange spectacle is this? 
Their mother sobbing on Bachelor Rogers’ 
breast. 

At that moment there is a tap on the door. 
That excellent fellow John, fearing Jenny was 
“lonesome,” had felt it his duty to take a run 
up to the little brown house and escort her to 
bis master’s house. To his amaze he found her 
setting forth with a young man so handsome, so 
self-possessed, so altogether at home with her, 
that John was posed. 

“Oh, Jenny!” whispered poor John, “you 
never told me you was keeping company.” 

“No more I am,” retorted that damsel, 
saucily. “He’s Miss Alice’s husband that is to 
be. Do you think I’d lift my eyes to the like 
of him?” 

“Oh!” says John, a load taken off hie heart. 

So Jenny and her escorts arrive, and she 
taps on the door, then vanishes with one of 
them to the realm beneath. 

Princess Alice somewhat decorously shocked 
at the mysterious conduct of her mamma, opens 
the door, cries, “Cuthbert,” and follows her 
mother’s example. Poor little May, sorely puz¬ 
zled, looks from one couple to tho other; then 
discerning in the last arrival a person upon* 
whom she has a decided claim, precipitates her¬ 
self upon him, and insists upon sharing in his 
embrace. 

Then they all come back to the room. Bache¬ 
lor Rogers tells his story, winding it up with, 

“And you never knew me, Alice? I knew 
you at once—little May is your childhood, Alice 
here your girlhood; and the woman beside me, 
your own dear self, my wife that is to be.” 

Mrs. Lee denies not. Princess Alioe, her 
tender mouth in a quiver, cries, 
w “Are*you going to leave me, Cuthbert, when 
they are so happy ?” 

And Bachelor Rogers answers for him a reso¬ 
nant, decided “No,” that settles the question, 
and makes the lovers happy. 

Look forward a little. Bachelor Rogers loses 
his title, and wins the hope of his youth. Cuth¬ 


bert and Princess Alioe find that a wedding is 
just as joyful on New-Year’s Eve as it would 
have been on Christ mas-Eve. In fact, the best 
beginning in the world for the New-Year, espe¬ 
cially when Cuthbert is partner in the famous 
shipping-house of Rogers & Co. As for John 
and Jenny—John’s master was as good as bis 
word, made it a “lucky Christmas” for him— 
for the twain found themselves “set up” in 
housekeeping, and John once more his own 
boss, as in times past, before a run of misfor¬ 
tune had befallen him, and driven him defeated, 
but not conquered, Into service. 

Having thus looked forward, come back again 
and be content to linger a moment in the happy 
room where the lovers sit. Firelight was plea¬ 
santest, they all said. So they sit in the sweet 
light of home and talk of the beautiful future. 

May, the,discreetest of children, has wisely 
gono to sleep, her hands full of treasures, her 
head in her Bisters lap. Our friend and the 
elder Alice sit hand-in-hand, and again he says, 

“You never kpew me, Alice.” 

“Ah! how I find in the bronzed, broad-chested 
man the boy wb6 blushed so! But I shall learn 
to find him now, and love them both in ono.” 

Here the shadows that have been dancing 
fealty, mutely suggesting, “Are we not fine 
shadows that keep our promise truly?” Here ' 
these fireside genii show two shadows bending 
toward one another, kissing one another, as 
those who have remembered through years and 
trials have the best right to do. Happy, holy, 
blessed Christmas-time, when even the very 
shadows love one another, and prophecy only 
of hope and joy! 

I havo written you a Christmas story. There 
are tears in it, but it ends happily, as such 
stories should. Yet I forget not how lonely 
many a hearth will be this year at Christmas¬ 
time; I forget not how 9ad tho memories we 
must entwine with our garlands and berries of 
the holly. 

But, oh! hearts that suffer, ye must not be 
too sad at this holy season. Look up where 
the Star of the East is shining. Its luster is 
falling even upon the graves of our beloved, 
and we dare not sorrow as those without hope! 


LOVE’S WITCHERIES. 


BY II E L E N AUGUSTA BROWN. 


Oh! fleeting dream! Oh! music strain ^ 

80 sod, and yet so swoot! £ 

Oh! charm that cannot Hnd again! < 

Oh! beam so fair and fleet! > 


I bid you hence with every art, 

Be every tendril riven; 

Oh! lot me fix my wand’ring heart 
Oa surer stays in Heaven I 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 357. 

CHAPTER XV. \ “Oh, mel and I never heard it; but it was 


Jane Shore came into the room again pale 
with agitation. Maud could not understand 
that frightened look. 

“But your husband, I do not see him,” she 
said. 

A flame of vivid crimson swept Jane’s face. 
She struggled for breath a moment, then fal¬ 
tered out, 

“Oh! gone to the country, or, perhaps, to 
France.” 

“His trade must be a thriving one to sur¬ 
round you with these things. „ Well, I am glad 
of it. No k>.id-hearted woman ever deserved 
them better. But you do not look at my child; 
poor fellow, the tears stand in his eyes yet. 
You shall kiss them away, Jane; but no other 
lips should. Why, how strange you look!” 

“I—I did not know that you were married, 
lady.” 

“No; it'was a secret, and is yet. But I will 
tell you this much, my husband is one of the 
bravest and best men in the world. I was so 
happy even in profound solitude—I was very, 
very happy. But it is all over now. .They have 
taken him away—ordered him abroad—to be 
gone years—years, as if months would not be 
enough to kill me. But I will appeal to Duke 
Richard, and, failing there, to the king himself. 
Wc shall follow him to France, Germany, Spain, 
anywhere, that is what brings me up to London. 
I want permission to fallow my husband; I want 
to know where the king has sent him. You know 
all about this great place, and must help me, 
Jane.” 

“Oh, do not ask me!” cried Jane, shrinking 
back. “I am the last person in the world.” 

“What, you, my own foster-sister? Nay, this 
is over modest; but where is John Halstead, he 
will not refuse.” 

“John Halstead is dead, my lady.” 

“Dead!” 

“He fell at the battle of Tewksbury.” 

“And has there been a battle fought at 
Tewksbury?” 

“Alas! yes. There Trince Edward was killed, 
and Queen Margaret was taken prisoner.” 

412 


> kind. Why, Jane, my husband would not let a 
| breath of strife reach me; would not mention 
| war in my presence, so well he loved me.” 

| “But his name.” 

| “That I will not tell, because he forbade me; 

< but some day you shall see him, Jane. I have 

\ told him of you often.” t 

i “And he a follower of Duke Richard!” cx- 

< claimed Jane, with a painful flush. 

i A servant in rich livery came into the room 
\ at this moment, and addressed Jane. 

$ “Madam, the procession is in sight, and with 
l Duke Richard and his bride comes the king with 

> a train of lords. Will it please you to Btep forth 
$ to the balcony ?” 

^ “Duke Richard! Said he that Gloucester 

< passes this way?” cried Maud. “Oh! if I could 
l but speak with him.” 

if* “Nay, lady, he is but newly wedded to the 
| Lady Anna, of Warwick, and this day shows 
her to the people of London, so that no one 
could gain audience of him. But if you would 
see the duke and Lady Anna, who is wondrously 
fair, step into the balcony, he is sure to come 
this way if—if-” 

She was about to add, “If Edward is with 
him;” but a pang of shame seized her, and ebe 
ended with a painful blush. 

“Como you with me, then,” said Maud, “I 
would fain see the man who can give me back 
my husband.” 

s But Jane held herself aloof. She would not 
S for the world have stood on that balcony by 
| the pure young matron, who was as yet uncon¬ 
scious of her guilt, and receive Edward’s careless 
homage. The very thought made her tremble. 

“Nay, I have seen the court, in all its gayety, 

\ pass so often, and the hot sun makes my head 
ache. Let us drop the curtains thus, and look 
through the folds; for, dear lady, I would not 
| have the court gallants look too broadly oif your 
!; face.” 

\ Jane swept down a torrent of crimson dra- 
l pery as she spoke, and gently parting the folds 
\ with her hand, invited Maud to look forth; for 
i she shrunk from exposing that iunocent woman 
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in the balcony, where Edward’s courtiers had > close by the Utter, a young man with a collar 
learned to pay homage to her shame. § of jewels blazing around his neck, and a long, 

*They are coming,” she said. 44 Hear you $ white plume floating from his velvet cap. With 
not the tramp of hoofs, meUowed by the flowers j) the cry of a wild animal surprised in its lair, 
they are raining in Anna of Warwick’s path? 

Ah! it has been a brave wedding.” 

Maud looked forth. She was glad to witness _ 
the procession without being herself exposed to \ horseman, who was that moment bending down 
the crowd which was gathering densely along | to speak with his bride. With a face all glow- 
the street; but while Jane was talking, Albert 
had softly lifted a corner of the curtain and 
crept out into the balcony, which gave him a 


l ing, and hands that shook with eagerness, the 
l lad seized upon the short cloak which feU within 
\ his reach and gave it a vigorous jerk. 


f tne witling gave a leap and flung himself into 
the midst of the crowd, through which he strug- 
i fried, like a desperate swimmer, up to the young 


splendid view of the bridal cavalcade. Ladies s 4 4 She is here—she is up there, the baby, too, 
on horseback, with their attendant cavaUers, \ and Wasp. Come—come!” 
all in full dress, and resplendent with jewels, | Duke Richard turned quickly and saw the 
swept down toward that dweUing like a torrent s boy. One flash of the eye, a gleam of color on 
of flowers. In front of aU, and moving slowly—^ the Up, then quick composure. 44 Step baok, 
for the throng made caution necessary—came > my lad, or the horse will trample on you,” he 
an open litter, canopied with cloth of gold and $ said, gently. 

cushioned with azure velvet. In the midst of $ The cavalcade that moment cffme to a halt, 
these cushions sat the bride, Anna of Warwick, $ Something obstructed the way in front, and both 
with a look of gentle resignation on her sweet \ bride and bridegroom were held immovable just 
face, which fiUed the soul with pitying interest, $ below the balcony. AU at once the window 
despite her lofty fortunes. Anna had rejected $ drapery was flung back and a face looked out— 
the almost barbaric splendor of the time, and $ an eager, wild face, suddenly inspired with won- 
replaced it with that exquisite harmony of form \ derful joy. 

and color which avoided aU vivid contrasts. S There was a struggle within the chamber. 
The white velvet robe, so far as it was visible, \ words of eager expostulation; then Maud Chi- 
shimmered with an embroidery of seed pearls. ^ Chester darted down the stairs and forced a 
From a cluster of noble sapphires that burned } passage through the crowd close up to the 
their blue fires on her bosom, great pear-shaped \ duke’s horse. 44 My husband, let me speak with 
pearls feU like centered moonlight, and rattled $ my husband,” she cried out. 
against each other os she moved. A circlet of i Richard heard the voice, and saw that face 


diamonds, pure as limpid water, lighted up the $ flushed with a heaven of sudden joy; the voice 
masses of sunny hair that fell below hex waist, ij thrilled him through and through; the face, 
rippling gold in the sunshine, and deepening to 5; haunted him many a night in his after life; but 
brown in the shade. No wonder the populace, : s : he neither changed countenance, nor shrunk 
who had bo adored her father, grew wild with $ from the meeting. A look of natural surprise, 
enthusiasm as this fair creature met its gaze; J a half pitying smile he bent upon her; and that 
young, beautiful, and, above all, bearing upon |j was all. Maud had extended both handq in 
her pure brow a promise of union and peace, i her sudden delight, but as she met this look 
The great house of Warwick was now absorbed < they fell heavily down; her parted lips grew 
in that of the victorious Plantagenets, and all white, and a look of dismay fell upon her. 
England rejoiced. !> 44 Richard! Richard! It is I.” 


The idiot boy had been completely occupied \ 
by the crowd, which heaved and jostled beneath > 
him, when the guard rode by. Then he saw the j 
lady sitting, as it were, in a blue and golden \ 
cloud dazzling to the eye. The concourse of \ 
gorgeously dressed persons that followed her \ 
set him wild for a time; and it was not till the \ 
litter drew up a short distance from the bal- $ 
cony, that he saw anything but the rush and i 
glitter of moving horses, smiling women, and j 
gorgeous colors, floating in masses wherever < 
his eyes turned. But this brilliant confusion i 
cleared away all at once, and he saw riding, \ 


44 Poor creature! will some one see that she 
comes to no harm?” said the duke, in his sweet, 
calm way; and bending toward Anna of War¬ 
wick, he added with infinite tenderness, 44 Do 
not be startled, love, it is only some poor, crazy 
thing! My people shall make sure that Bbe is 
tenderly eared for.” 

While he was speaking, two of the guard 
seized Maud by the arms and drew her back 
into the crowd. 

“Nay,” said Richard, wheeling his horse 
toward them, 44 handle her not so roughly, she 
seems gentle and harmless. I am sure she 
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is harmless, and will be obedient. What, she , pected that she had suffering guests under .her 
struggles yet? Stand back a'little, this strange * roof. Nor did Maud know that the roof which 
fancy may give me some power over her.” * sheltered her covered, alas! the degradation of 
The guards drew Maud toward Richard and ? her hostess. She was far too innocent for bus- 
released her, while the crowd huddled back, J picion, and so went away grateful, 
making a good deal of confusion. Richard took $ Yes, Maud wrtit away at last, but not to the 
advantage of this, and bending ffom his saddle 5; forest lodge; never again to the roof that claimed 
fixed bis eyes, with all their w&nderful power s him as his master. Down in the heart of Eng- 
of magnetism, on that stricken faoe. J land she had inherited an estate too small for 

“ Listen, Maud, and obey me. I am the Duke ji riches, but sufficient for her moderate wants, 
of Gloucester, and was married three days ago, $ To this place she went, taking with her Albert 
before all England, to the daughter of Lord ‘ and the nurse. Neither honor nor disgrace 
Warwick. Go back to your home. In due time, ^ could follow her into that deep Bolitude. 
when these accursed festivities are over, I will 
come to yon.” 

The procession was moving again. Richard ^ 
wheeled his horse back to its place by the litter, \ Ten years came and went—ten long, solitary 
and left that wretched woman standing there, i; years to the woman who bore her wrongs in 

secret, but full of intrigue and action to the 
man who had sacrificed her to his greed for 
down, but Albert threw his arm around her, ij power. 

and with one hand fought a passage back to s Edward the Fourth wns dead. Two children, 
the house, where Jane Shore stood wringing her ji the late monarch’s orphan sons, stood between 
hands and shaking with terror. $ Richard and the mighty hope to which he had 

“Oh, my lady! how could you? This was no $ sacrificed so mneh. With a firm hand, counting 
time to approach the duke. I wonder the guard \ the cost as he went, this ruthless man usurped 
did not trample you down.” \ their inheritance, and then they too disappeared, 

Maud attempted no answer. In fact, did not ^ following King Henry, Edward of Lancaster, 
hear her; but looked around the room as a \ and Clarence. Now the crown was his. He felt 
hunted animal surveying its oqyert, and sat ? the massy weight outgall his forehead. “Anna 
down in dumb stillness, gazing on the child, \ of Warwick sat by his side a crowned queen; 
which the nurse placed on her lap, vaguely, as j their son was declared Prince of Wales. This 
as if it belonged to some other person. Jane j was power. For this he had given up con- 
knelt before her, frightened, she scarcely knew \ science, love, everything that ennobles man- 
why. \ hood, er makes sovereignty august. Was this 

“Do not let this one rebuff discourage you,” 5 *11? Power without love. Ah! now it was that 
she snid. “The duke is kind, and at another * Richard’s haughty soul avenged itself. That 
time will do what you ask. But now, with all s which makes the glory of a great king, his 
the city looking on, and his young wife close by, { people’s love, was lacking, and in this know- 
it wks not to be expected.” $ ledge lay the bitterness of death to him. He 

A weak woman would have spoken then, for, s had hungered for supreme authority; and now 
from her childhood up, a sisterly feeling had $ he thirsted for love, not only that personal 
existed between Maud and her comforter; but $ affection which can alone satisfy a human heart. 


oold, white, and motionless as stooe. The crowd 
rushed forward and would have trampled her 


chapter xyi. 


the sorrows in that young heart were too deep s 
and terrible for common sympathy. What could > 
that do for her? She only shook her head, ^ 
and tried to smile as Jane kissed her hands, s 
smoothed her hair, and strove with all her £ 
womanly power to give comfort In the midst \ 
of these efforts, Maud’s arms dropped away ^ 
from their clasp on her child, her eyes closed, jj 
and she fell like a broken statue prone upon i; 
the floor. £ 

During three long week9 that poor woman lay l 
helpless, while the struggle between her sorrow l 
and the strong life within her went on. Jane ij 
Shore was discreet, and no human being sus- 5 


but the confidence of a great people. Without 
that he felt that the crown upon his head was 
an empty circlet, and his sceptre a mockery. 

How should he win this confidence—by an 
austere life and strict religious observances; 
by making his court a living rebuke to that of 
the brother whose place he filled? This Was 
the answer given by bis sharp intellect. At 
once be acted upon it. 

One night, only a few weeks after bis coro¬ 
nation, when the rain was falling heavily, and 
cold sleet cut through it with steel-like sharp¬ 
ness, a woman came forth from the portals of 
a church, where she had just endured all the 
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bitter humiliations which an outraged clergy : 
could heap upon acknowledged sin. For hours j 
and hours she had been prostrated before the < 
altar, suffering with hunger, chilled to the vitals ; 
by the cold stone, shivering under the awful de- ! 
nunciations of a band of priests, utterly broken- < 
hearted and lost. 

Now the portals opened wide, a taper was 
placed in her shivering hand, a draught of icy 
water was held to her white Kps. With her ! 
bare feet upon the stones, and a single robe of \ 
•white linen falling like sheeted snow around \ 
her, she was driven forth to perish in the 5 
streets. Cold and wet as it was, a great con- \ 
course of people had gathered around the 5 
church, some in bitter hostility, others simply j 
curious, and more from that most intolerant of \ 
all prejudices, religious superstition. For three s 
hours they had stood patiently in the cold- rain \ 
waiting for her to come forth. This woman \ 
had done them no harm; to some she hadTbeen \ 
a benefactress, for, in her imperfect way, Jane 1 
Shore had tried to atone for one great Bin by j 
many acts of kindness. But all these things ; 
were forgotten now. The ban of society was I 
upon her. That alone had, perhaps, t)een more j 
merciful; but to this was added the awful power ] 
of the church, urged on by kingly authority j 
itself. This wretched woman must be driven 
out before the people, as a type of the reign 
which had just passed away, and a pledge for 
the purity of that which had just commenced. 

It was a pitiful sight when that woman—for 
even then she was very lovely—came down the 
aisle of the church. Behind her she left an 
altar blazing with tapers, and bright with cloth 
of gold, which gave a glowing contrast and 
luminous background to the dread coldness to 
which she went. Before her was the stormy 
night—a crowd of wild, hungry faces looming 
through it all, mocking and jibing at her, and 
beyond that starvation—death. The church had 
driven her forth in sublime rage; and the king 
had forbidden any one who might have taken 
pity on her misery to give her food or drink. 

She came forth slowly from the church, look¬ 
ing white and ghostly under the rays of a wax- 
taper, which flickered over her face and fell 
dimly adown the folds of her white garment, 
which fluttered in the wind. A howl of rage, 
mingled with now and then a soft cry of pity 
from young lips, greeted her as she stood, for 
one moment, hesitating on the threshold. Then 
tho bell began to toll, as ff a deac^ person were 
passing away, and gave an awful solemnity to 
the moment. As she went down into the dark 
street, a gust of wind quenched tho taper, and 


for one moment she was lost. The crowd saw 
the shimmer of her white drapery for a moment, 
and then broke into hoarse shouts of disappoint¬ 
ment. But officers stood ready and lighted the 
taper again, and the poor creature drifted away 
into the storm, meekly asking God to be mer¬ 
ciful and let her die. 

On and on—from street to alley, from alley 
to lane—that wretched woman wandered, fol-^ 
lowed by a guard as hounds track a wounded 
deer. If her taper went out they rekindled it 
from their lanterns, and drove her forward with 
ferocious persistence. Daylight came making 
her humiliation horriblo with its hard glare. 
Then succeeded another night with merciful 
darkness, and found her drooping with unut¬ 
terable we&riness. She could hardly walk. The 
taper had burned out, leaving only a fragment 
of wax in her hand. This she looked at eagerly 
from time to time, praying for darkness that 
with this poor morsel she might assuage the 
pangs of hunger that began to prey upon her 
like vipers. Another day and night wore her 
down utterly. She moved with pain, and in 
such weariness that even hate gave out and 
left her to perish alone. The idle boys, who 
had followed on her track so persistently, drop¬ 
ped away, one by one, and left her with a single 
guard. Three relays of guards had given up 
and gone home to rest. At each relief one 
dropped off, for, as life and strength ebbed 
from that poor soul, the need of a powerful 
force became less. Curiosity had long since 
appeased itself, and save that one man who 
moved after her like a shadow, she was in soli¬ 
tude. She was in the city limits now, and a 
yearning wish seized upon her to go into the 
old haunts where her innocent life had found 
its first blessings. 

The guard was a new man, with warm, human 
feelings, and let her go wherever her faltering 
limbs could carry her. The streets were dark; 
the sky heavy as lead. Most of the dwellings 
were closed, and the whole city was one dreary 
solitude. Jane Shore gained a sort of desper¬ 
ate strength among those dar^-browed houses, 
where she had once been so happy. She strug¬ 
gled on with fierce resolution to reach one spot. 
She would perish there. They should see how 
awfully her sin had been atoned for. \^ould 
they know her, so thin and white, with the blue 
of starvation on her lips? 

The house was lighted, and music rang 
cheerily through the windows. Was it hailing 
her on, or tnocking her desolation? She made 
a desperate effort, staggered forward, reeled 
up to the door-stone, and fell upon it like a 
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heap of snow, which nothing could strengthen 
into a human form again. There she lay moan¬ 
ing feebly and striving to weep, but nature 
was exhausted, and had not even tears to give 
her. 

It was the duty of that solitary guard to keep 
( his victim moving; but, having a wife at home, 
he could not even attempt this last cruelty, but 
stood over her crying like a child. 

“Let her die kere,” he said. “Poor soul! 
poor soul! I will not torture her.” 

There certainly was some revel going on 
within that house, for its floors shook with the 
tread of dancing feet, and merry laughter rang 
out with the music. Then came a rush down 
the stairs to a lower room opening on the porch 
where that wretched woman lay moaning out 
her life. Then a dash of goblets, and the carv¬ 
ing of rich pastry was distinctly heard amid 
a hum of happy voices and little outbreaks of 
laughter. That woman was perishing of hunger 
close by so much plenty. The smell of the 
viands came keenly upon her waning senses. 
She could hear the soft gurgle of wine, and the 
very sound gave her strength. She gathered 
up her limbs and crept to the window. With 
her poor, thin hands she seized upon the stone 
sill, and lifted her ghastly face to a level with 
the sash. 

It was a christening party. Philip Gage, who 
had succeeded to his master's business, and 
shared the same home since his marriage with 
Constance Halstead, was celebrating the bap¬ 
tism of his second child. This was the scene 
that miserable woman looked upon while cling¬ 
ing with a death-grip to the stone-work of the 
window. 

They had heard nothing of her trial, nor the 
barbarous sentence. That festive scene would 
never have brightened the old house had this 
knowledge reached them. Hut London was 
large even in those days, and all means of com¬ 
munication imperfect; thus the woman who had 
once made that home so bright, lay dying in 
their midst before they dreamed of her downfall. 

“William!” 

The cry was faint, but so sharp with anguish 
that it cut like an arrow through all those cheer¬ 
ful noises, and was followed by an instantaneous 
hush* Shore stood nea? the window, looking 
gravely on a scene he evidently only endured 
with that gentle sadness which had become 
habitual to him. He started, turned, and 3 aw 
that white face, those large eyes, bright with 
the agonies of famine, looking upon him. He 
knew her, wild, haggard, deathly as she looked, 
the husband knew her, and went swiftly through 


(the door, waving those who crowded near him 
back with an imperative gesture, 
v She let go of the window, fell back to the 
\ porch, and crept toward him, moaning piteously. 

S She wound her arms around his knees, and threw 
| back her white face so pinched with exhaustion 
v that no other man could have recognized it. 

^ “Jane! Jane! Oh, God! have mercy! It is— 
\ it is my wife!” 

5 A low, hysterical laugh died in\her throat. 

X She crept upward toward his bosom, murmur- 
< ing feebly, 

J “He calls me Jane; he said wife! Oh, Wil- 
jliam! give me food! food! I am starved to 
^ death! For the love of God, something to eat!” 
s It was a cry of mortal agony terrible to hear. 

Philip Gage and his wife ran out thrilled and 
ij terrified. They both knew the voice, changed 
< as it was, and would have carried the wretched 
> woman in-doors. Cut Shore gathered her in 
jj his arms, laid her white face on his bosom, and 
5 pressed his own against it with piteous tender- 
t ness. 

i The guard made a feeble attempt to stop, him 
\ as ho bore her into the entrance; but Shore put 
S him aside, and carried his wife up stairs into 

Ithe chamber which had once been her own. A 
moment after he came to the door and cried 
out almost with a shriek, “Briffg wine—bring 
? food.” Before any one could obey him he had 
\ rushed down stairs, seized a flask and some 
| bread from the table, and darted back again, 
i; Jane was lying upon her own bed, looking 
v vaguely about the room as if trying to remem- 
< ber it again. Shore had flung a sheet over her 
\ wretchedness, and placed a pillow beneath those 
s sunken temples. He tore the seal from the wine- 
J flask and held it with both quivering hands to 


s her lips She swallowed a mouthful tf the 
| wine with a struggle, and, seizing upon the 
bread with her weak hands, tore it feebly apart, 
j and dropped the fragment she had secured half 
J way to her mouth. 

J Shore gathered up the pieces, drenched them 
*red with wine, and forced them one by one be- 
5 tween her lips. She swallowed them with pain, 
1 and the effort she made to smile was heart-rend- 
i ing. The wronged husband strove to answer that 
i smile through all his heart-ache, and smoothed 
; her drenched hair with one hand, while he fed 
J her with the other. 

$ “Toor child! poor, lost lamb!” he said. “Look 
!; up, Jane, and let me feel that the wine is doing 
j; you good.” 

5 She turned her eyes full upon him, and, to 
$ his dying day, William Shore never forgot the 
i: yearning anguish of the look. He fell upon hia 
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knees beside her, end bent his heed close to the 
white lips that were moving with a struggle of 
whispers. 

“ Forgive you,” he cried, taping his face olose 
to hers, and wetting it with tears that were 
almost holj. “Oh,. Jane! if I had the power 
to oarrj jou in these arms up to the throne of 
God, there to plead for His forgiveness, we 
would go together, and I should think it hoppi- 


Her eyes closed wearily as a child falls to 
sleep. There was a faint shiver of the linen 
that covered her, and that burdened soul went 
out alone to meet its God. Even his love could 
yield no help beyond that supreme moment. 

Then a whisper ran through the house that 
she, who had once been its mistress, was dead; 
and that William 8hore had locked himself into 
the chamber where she lay, and was moaning 
over her, refusing all consolation. The guard, 
forced to this harsh duty, went softly up to the 
chamber and pressed the door open. Shore was 
on his knees by the bed, his faee was pressed 
olose to that white cheek which was growing 
cold to its touoh, and he was crying like a child. 
He lifted up his head and saw the guard. 

“She is dead! she is dead! All that is left of 
her is holy I Go away—go away. She is miue, 
mine—ail mine now.” 

The guard dosed the door reverently, and 
want away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Two years went by. Anna of Warwick had 
followed her only sen te the grave; and Richard 
stood almost alone arrayed against a rebellion 
that had been for months undermining the whole 
fabric of his power. The Duke of Richmond, a 
ipan whose illegitimate claims would hardly 
have been recognised in ordinary times, was 
now absolutely invited to seise the crowu of 
England. He had answered this call in person, 
hurrying a few foreign troops across the seas, 
and gathering by thousands as he advanced into 
the country. 

Richard was bold ahd brave aa any monaroh 
that ever lived. The crown which he had won 
with so much blood was dear to him as his own 
soul. With the first breath of rebellion, he 
mustered the royal foroes and started forth to 
meet the invader. By ^uiok marches ho oame 
upon Richmond within a few miles of Leicester, 
and encamped his own forces on Bosworth field, 
choosing the ground. All night long the armies 
lay close together, waiting for the hour of strife 
which was to decide the fate of England. 

Near the battle-field stood a lew, stone house, 
Vol. XLVIII.—26 


that had at sotae early time been connected with 
battlemented towers, and other objects of de¬ 
fence, but new it woe given up entirely to 
peaceful pursuits. That portion which had been 
a fortress had fallen into ruin, and the building, 
as it stood, was scarcely more than a farm¬ 
house. In a room of this dwelling, which was * 
simple in Us adornments, but marked with suoh 
evidences ef refinement as always bespeak the 
presence of a highly bred lady, a woman walked 
to and fro in a state of wild unrest. She had 
beard the music, seen the royal banners, and 
watched the troops file by, hour after hour, with 
a tumult of feeling which no mere mustering of 
armies could have aroused in that usually oalm 
bosom. As she stood within the embrasure of 
a window, watching the rear-guard defile to¬ 
ward the battle-field, a glow of the setting sun 
fell upon her dark garments, and touched the 
heavy tresses gathered back of her head like a 
helmet. Those who had known Maud Chiches¬ 
ter in her youth would have recognized her 
again in that position. Truly she was changed; 
her air was proud and womanly; her face beau¬ 
tiful as ever, but an expression of thoughtful 
self-reliance sat upon it with a grace that was 
queenly. 

As she stood watching the soldiers, a young 
lad oame dashing into the room wild with ex¬ 
citement. His dark eyes fairly blazed with de¬ 
light, his cheeks were hot and red. 

“Oh, mother! I have seen the king!” 

Maud turned quickly, and, walking toward 
him, laid one hand on his head. 

“Do not be angry—do not look so strange, 
mother. I was in no danger, but only stood 
looking on when he called to me.” 

“What, King Richard? Did he speak to thee, 
my son?” 

“Ay, that did he, sweet mother, and asked if 
I would not like to be a soldier and fight for my 
king.” 

“And what did’sbtboa answer, boy?” 

“I said, marry would I, if I had a war-horse 
to ride, and he would give me a company to 
lead.” 

“Welb—well!" 

“Do not he angry, mother; but he bode me 
seek him on the battle-field, after the tents were 
pitched, and he promised to give me both the 
war-horse and a company.” 

Maud turned her eyes from that ardent young 
face and moved toward the window, again trou¬ 
bled and thoughtful. The boy followed her. 

“Mother, was my father a warrior? Was fee 
brave?” 

“ As brave a man as ever lived, my bqy«” 
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“And where did he die! On what battle-field > “I will not shame my birth, mother,” cried 
did he fall?” i; the lad, with kindling enthusiasm; “and when 

The mother turned white, and then her face <: thou art Queen of England-” 

flushed scarlet. £ “Nay, Richard, that time will never, never 

“Boy, come thither, close to my lap, and I i come. We must not seek oor own advancement 
will tell thee.” ? by his degradation, or wrong the fair fame of 

Maud Bat down in her high-backed chair, and < Warwick's innooent daughter. When thy father 
motioned the lad to place himself on a hassock 'i proclaims thee as heir to his greatness, thy 
at her feet; but he simply pressed it with his < mother will be dead to the world. No one shall 


knees, and folding his arms upon her lap, pre- \ 
pared himself to listen. 

She told him all briefly, but with a face of 
truth that ran through his yoong heart like j 


ever know that she drew one breath after her 
lord made another Woman bis queen.” 
“Mother!” 

“Nay, boy, it must be so. Down in the oon- 


holy fire. He started up at last, flung his arms i vent yonder I will pray for him and thee. Long 
around her neck, and kissed her with passion- \ ago thy mother died to the world. When those 
ate fondness. - $ gates close upon her, she will live for heaven 

“Mother, shall I go down yonder and run Malone.” 
him through the heart, or fight for him till he l “Oh, mother! this language breaks my heart.” 
proclaims thee his queen and wife before the \ “Nay, thou wilt know ef me, and love mo 
whole world? Do not look on me with that j still.” 

half smile, as if I were too young for this^ The j “Forever atid ever!” cried the boy, with pas- 
son who fights for his mother’s honor needs hot \ si on ate tenderness. 

years to make him strong.” Maud kissed him on the forehead and went 

“My brave boy—my noble child!” into her chamber. When she came forth again, 

“Thy st>n could not choose but be noble; hi* clad in a long, black robe, rich in material, but 
son must be brave. Shall I go now, mother?” monastic in form, the*boy, who was fitting on a 
Maud arose. $ breast-plate, looked at her attentively till his 

“Not for me slialt thou fight; but for him, \ eyes were flooded with tears, 
thy father, and thine own royal inheritance. ^ “Come,” she said, smiling upon him, “put 
He is in trouble, forsaken by his friends, beset ? on thy helmet, and let old 8taecy follow ns with 
witk<deadly enemies. The lady he wronged in J the sword and battle-axe; by that hushed sound 
marrying i* dead; the son he loved sleeps with J the army should be encamped. That looks 
her in the same grave. This is the time to ! brave. Come on, now, my twelve-year-old war- 

prove that thou art the true heir of England. | rior. To-night our destinies will be complete.” 

Mak$ ready, Richard. With my own hand will > They went out, lady and son, from that 
I lead thee to his side.” ^peaceful dwelling, and drifted away through 

“But he wronged thee, mother.” \ the last crimson of the twilight toward the bat- 

“My son, where he safe upon his throne, in j tie-field, never to return again, 
full plenitude of power, we might think of that. { “Ho, there! What evil thing is that? Has 
But now, when the dominion for which he for- $ Edward sent his son to hannt me? These hands 
sook us is threatened, I cab only remember that |never touched the boy!” *** 
he was my husband and thy father.” | “Richard!” 

“But the world does not know this. It thinks * “That voice—that——— Has she come, too.” 


yon the widow of a knight who fell in the wars— 
nothing more.” 

“But God knows it.” 


Richard started from the couch on which he 
had thrown himself and sat up. looking around 
the tent in stern defiance. Even the spirit of 


“And 1 am his son, a Plantagebet! He has j evil could not daunt that haughty soul. He 
•wronged ns, mother. But he is a brave general, ? stooped down and began to dmg forth frag- 
and will fight like a tiger in to-morrow’s battle,” \ ments of his armor, which lay in a heap on the 
cried the lad. exultingly. “Oh! if I could but j ground, ready to do battle even with the foul 
wield the sword of a man!” \ fiend himself, so long as it could bo done by 

Maud smiled. \ force of arms. 

“But thou hast a strong arm; and the old $ “Richard!” 

man who taught my father his first use of \ He rose up suddenly and dropped the breast-* 

weapons spared no exercise that could give j plate from bis hand. Well he knew that there 
it pith and :d:ill. To-morrow it shall wield the \ was no need of defence against that voice. Its 
sword in earnest.” \ earthly tones thrilled hifia to the heart. 
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► “Maud—Maud Chichester!” j Richard started'up. The iron will which had 

She came forward, leading her sen by the t so long defied, or cajoled public opinion, was in 
hand. The drapery closed in behind her, shut* \ full force now. 

ting out a blaze of torch-light with its rustling \ “I oomprehend thee, Maud. Again thou 
folds; a silver lamp swung from the center of > wouldst sacrifice thyself rather than touoh thy 
the tent, lighting it dimly. But Richard knew \ husband in his honor. Bat I tell thee, sweet 
the woman he had loved, and stood up to re* j saint, when victory perches on our banner with 
ceive her. Of all the people he had wronged, \ to-morrow’s dawn, I can and will defy these 
she alone had power to make his heart thrill t rebel lords, and proclaim thee Richard’s first 
and his knees tremble. \ love, his true wife, and their most honored 

“Ah, Maud, have yon come with the rest? j queen. As for our son here, he shall knock 
You who never yet reproaehed me—you whom \ the spurs from Richmond’s heel, and turn that 
I loved so?” \ scum of Lancaster over to meaner hands for 

“Richard, did I not love you? Can you doubt \ punishment. Come, sirrah, let us see if you can 
me?” | lift Richard’s mace. At thy age he could swing 

He turned one glance on her, fell back, and, l that of the great Warwick attaind his head.” 
coveriug his face with both hands, shook till i The lad blushed modestly, but took the great 
the couch trembled under him. s knotted mace from his father’s grasp and swung 

“You did—you did,” he cried; “and this was \ it with vigor around his own young head, 
the only love that ever blessed my life. Oh.'i “ Bravely done,” cried Richard. “How strong 
Maud, Mnudl if I had but been content, this | his presence has made me. An hour ago this 
day I might have defied these rebellious lords $ tent seemed full of demons threatening me with 
to touch my happiness, or wound my honor. defeat. But now I feel the strength of fifty 
gave up wife and child to plunge my soul in £ men in this arm, the courage of whole armies 
torture, and all to rale over this turbulent and $ in my heart.” 

ungrateful people. Here, like a hunted stag, I c Maud smiled. Some of the old admiring fire 
sit, while these ingrates hardly do me honor as 5 came book to her eyes; Richard saw the look 
a king, and go over to the enemy before my * and answered it in words. 

very face. I thought that you had come to: “Speak not of convents, Maud, we are young 
Wound me with the rest.” s yet. The first bloom is scarcely off thy cheek.” 

“ I come, Richard, to give np our son, that he$ Maud Bhook her head; but the boy fiung his 
may lift a virgin sword in his father’* cause.” : arms around her. 

“Thy son, Maud—-<mr son; for if he lives, Is “Farewell, sweet mother! but only for a little 
Bwear by this good sword to proclaim him Princa; time. Let them prepare to sing a To Deum over 
of Wales, and heir of England, on this yictorious s bur victory to-morrow.” * 

battle-field to-morrow; Where is the boy?” | Maud kissed hi<n with passionate tenderness; 

Young Richard stepped forth from the shadows \ then turned and reached forth her hand to the 
where he had lingered, and knelt before his \ king, who clasped her with sudden force to his 
father. j bosom. 

“Why, this is the lad I met upon the way,” j “Pray for us; wait for ns. Forgive me, and 
eried Richard, potting the hair back from that j oh! Maud, my wife, love me; fdr since we parted 
young forehead, while a luminous smile glanced | I have not known the sweets of affection for one 
Offer his own faee. “As a stranger my heart j moment.” 

leaped forth to meet him. 80 you have donned \ Maud lay in his arms a moment irresolute, 
armor, and kao# the use of the sword, I will be S wavering, the woman’s pride straggled fiercely 
be sworn. St. Paul! but he shall ride by my \ against the wife’s love. For one instant she 
bridle in the fight, and thank his own young \ received his embrace; then she arose from his 
▼alor for it when I make his mother Queen of | bosom and prepared to go. 

England.” I Richard, hard as be seemed, was a proud 

Maud bent her head, a struggle arose in that l man. In that moment of almost supernatural 
noble heart, which soon, however, calmed itself. I excitement he yeared for one loving word, one 
“This can never be. To-night, my husband, < fond otasp of the arms which had been so frankly 
we meet for the last time on earth. Here I re- \ given him in former years. In his soul he was 
sign the rights both of mother and wife. When \ praying her to forgive him; but the seeming 
the strife commences to-morrow, I shall be in j coldness with which she freed herself from his 
yon oenvent, there to pray for thee and him < arms chilled him through and through. Even 
while this heart bests.” I in his distress, with misfortunes lowering ail 
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around him, he oould not seek to enforoe the s round in front of the royal tent, and Richard * 
lore which might hare perished under the cruelty : placed Maud upon it with hie own hands, while 
of his own acts. But as she drew apart from * young Richard, full of life and hope, held the 
him, anguish that would hare been tears in a i; bridle. 

weaker man filled his eyes, and be cried, ij “Farewell!’* she said, stooping down till their 

“Oh, Maudl all the world forsakes me. Will * cold lips met. “Farewell!” 
you go also? This may be the last time we \ A groan broke from the lips that touched 
shall ever meet!’ 1 \ hers, and the king remained immovable till the 

Then the great lore which had swamped that ^ darkness swallowed her up. Then he took 
woman's whole existence in the man’s ambition $ young Richard by the band with touching gen- 
swept over her in a full burst of tenderness. «; tleness and drew him into the tent. What passed 
Her eyes were flooded, her bosom heaved with l within those Crimson walls between the father 
it. ■She flung aside the past—desertion, wrong, { and son that night no human being ever knew; 
everything was forgotten. She threw herself i; but throughout the fierce battle of Bosworth 
into his arms. She met his kiaaes of despairing $ field, which opened with the morning, a boy in 
love with broken'sobs and soft murmurs of the $ armor fought side by side with the king like a 
undying affection whiob had made him at one ^ creature inspired; and when at last Richard 
time almost a good man. $ sought out his individual foe in the thickest of 

“My husband, my lord, my king! though all $ the battle, the white charger of the boy kept 
the world forsake thee, yet will not 1!” ji side to side with the royal war-steed, till both 

He held her close; the kisses which he gave \ kingly forms were swept from the saddle 
her were slow and mournful, for he knew in his j wounded unto death. The onset had been so 
soul that they were the last. j sudden that no one among the enemy reoog- 

“Oh! if I could but live after to-morrow,” he l nited the king in the leader of that desperate 
said, holding her head between his hands, and \ charge; so the fight raged on, leaving the father 
looking into her fhoe till such tears as she had \ and son alone with a red cloud foiling over 
never* felt before swelled into his eyes. $ them from the sunset. The boy lay white and 

“And so you will,” she answered, desperately. \ oold, bleeding to death, close by the fallen moa- 
“ To-night I will take shelter in the convent at \ arch, who, unconscious of his presence, strove 

Leicester. To-morrow-” > in a fierce struggle for breath to unclasp his 

Richard shuddered as the word to-morrow l helmet. But his hands wandered from their 
fell from her lips, but he spoke out firmly, s work and fell helplessly away, while a terrible 
“To-morrow, if Riobard Plantogenet is alive, $groan broke through those iron bars, 
thou ahalt be proclaimed Queen of England.” | “Air! water! water!” 

Maud gave no answer, for underneath all this ^ The lad heard this smothered cry, pressed 
new flood of tenderness was the one resolve $ one hand to bis bleeding side, and dragged him- 
' never to aooept the rights in her own person $ self close to the king. With wonderfol strength 
which must proclaim her husband’s crime. Her $ he unolasped the helmet, and, pressing his last 
resolution was firm to enter the convent at Lei- $ breath upon the pale lips which gasped eagerly 
cester as an inmate that very night. It was a $ for the air, fell across his father’s bosom dead, 
grand sacrifice,* such as some women can make ^ That night the body of Richard the Third was 
even when love barns brightest in the bosom. £ borne into Leicester, with that of a fair, young 
When she reached out her arras again, a cry of \ boy, who was found lying across his bosom, and 
anguish rose to her lips, but tbs brave woman ^ clasped in his stiffened arms. The nuns of the 
forced St back, and smiling, oh! hew sadly, in \ convent came forth to meet thedbad. Among 
bis face, took her last farewell. $ them, walking by the abbess, was a lady in dark 

“What ho, Cntesby! firing hither a horse ji garments, which were not altogether of the 
for this lady, and convey her safe to the convent i order. She held a crucifix in her hand, moving 
at Leicester; charge the abbess to treat her withj along with the rest in solemn mournfolness. 
all honor, for she is Queen of England.” j; When these good women withdrew from the 

Catesby was not a man to evince surprise. $ convent ohapei, leaving the royal remains out- 
He turned, bowed Ids knee to tke lady, and, $ stretohed before the lighted altar, the tapers 
without a word, went in search of the horses, s shone down on the prostrate form of Maud Chi- 
During the few minutes that intervened the $ Chester, and on the beantiftil White face of her 
. husband and wife stood together in silence, $ son, who, at her request, had been laid side by 
.locked in a presentiment of evil which neither s side with his father, of all his proud saoe Tin 
of them oould shake off. Then a horse was led ) Last Plantagxnkt. 
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HOW I BECAME MB. ASHBURTON'S FOURTH WIFE. 


BY MR8. 8ARAN J. DROWN. 


“I’ll never marry a widower;” “nor a man ; 
without money;” “nor a poor country minis- ; 
ter, on a email salary; “nor a homely man;” J 
“nor a real old batchelor, if he is as rich as S 
Creens;” “nor a tailor, nor a man with red ; 
hair.” Such were the oonAiaed ejaculations of \ 
a merry hand of school-girls, whom their j 
teacher was vainly endeavoring to summon to \ 
their studies. At length her bell was heard \ 
amid the din of voices, all talking at once, and j 
she laughingly exclaimed: “Young ladies, ma- 5 
trimony need not engrdss your thoughts for ; 
some time to come. You will please come and 1 
attend to your recitations in astronomy* Doubt- } 
less, when the time come*, you will, like many < 
others, act entirely contrary to your present ; 
feelings.” “As she has done, I remain single,” : 
I whispered to my companion; “but I am * 
sure,” I emphatically repeated, “that I'll \ 
never—no, never, as long as I live, marry a < 
widower!” * 

At the time I made this remark, I was a J 
laughing girl of sixteen, with jet. blaok hair s 
and eyes, and paid to be full of life and anima- : 
tion. J 

Soon after, I left school, obtaining a diploma, J 
signed by grave and dignified men, asserting to \ 
the world that I was now fully qualified to fill j 
any sphere of usefulness to which I might be \ 
destined. Mother had this duly framed *and * 
gilded, and I never doubted its truth. Neither j 
did father’s friend, old Mr. Ashburton. He had ^ 
accumulated a large fortune in the East Indies, jj 
and returned to his native land to enjoy it. } 
From my earliest recollection he had been our } 
neighbor and visitor, generally accompanied *. 
by a Mrs. Ashburton. He lived in almost j 
princely style. The village bells had tolled . 
some two months since for his third wife, and ; 
Madam Rumor aroerled that he was already \ 
looking for some one to supply her place. All j 
the widows of marriageable age, and all the 
spinsters of every age, were on the alert; and 
surely the little Ashburtons were never as 
much caressed as when they were motherless. 

No one could assert that Mr. Ashburton was 
the picture of grief, as he wended his way up 
cur avenue every week. His visits were uni¬ 
versally conceded to father; and no one was 
more delighted when they were over than 


myself* .ythough I inherited too much of my 
father’s courtesy to treat any one rudely, a 
sight of his portly figure and sandy wig enter¬ 
ing our dressing-room inspired me with a desire 
to leave it. Not even his lavish praises of my 
diploma, which he read through his spectacles, 
with a complimentary glance at myself, inspired 
me with the least feeling of friendship. What 
was my amazement, then, at being summoned 
into my father’s library, one day, and having 
the following note plaoed in my hand: 

“Ashburton Villa , Tuesday, A. M. 

“Dear Miss Emma: 

• When A dun vu made happy for life, 

Ha was the htxataaad of Just one wife; 

But my bliss has been of higher degree, 

As I have already been blessed with three. 

What could mortal man ask more 
Than to have you for number four! 

We cannot tell bow the die will be cast, 

Perhaps, dear Emma, you will be the last. 

“ Respectfully yours, 

“Aaron Ashburton.” 

I burst into an irrrepressible laugh, such as* 
school-girls only indtdge in, thinking the scroll 
nothing but a hoax, and was much surprised, 
on glancing at my father, to see him looking as 
grave as a judge. He placed a note in my 
hand, in which the billet deux to myself had 
been inclosed, saying that Mr. Ashburton was 
a man of good sense, and, like an honorable 
gentleman, had first requested his permission 
to address me. The note was as follows: 

“8rt—If agreeable to Miss Emma and your¬ 
self, I should like, as soon as your daughter can 
make it convenient, te enter once more into the* 
matrimonial state. You know my ample means, 
and, if Miss Emma consents, I will, on our 
marriage day, endow her with one hundred 
thousand dollars. Hoping, when next I ad¬ 
dress you, to be able to sign myself your 
affectionate son-in-law, I am now, 

“Yours respectfully, 

“Aaron Ashburton.” 

I could endure the scene no longer, and, 
•lading my father’s grasp, and donning my 
bloomer hat, ran to tell my bosom friend, Lucy, 
of the bliss ii} store for me. We were quite 
merry over the poetical proposal, Lucy ex¬ 
claiming: “Who knows, |!mma, if you.don’t 
survive, but I myself will be number five. 
Tell him he had better join the Mormons!” 
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That uight, mother, after tea, came into the 
council, and, dazzled by the bait held out, gave 
her influence in favor of Mr. Ashburton ; and I, 
a thoughtless child, yielded to the entreaties of 
my parents. I was chiefly influenced by the 
argument, that it would be such an advantage 
to other members of the family. 

It was not my father’s method to neglect 
business, so I was despatched to my room to 
write my reply. I sat down to my little writ¬ 
ing-desk, chose my best paper and pen, when 
the idea of being anybody’s fourth wife, and I 
only seventeen, struck me as being very absurd. 
I imagined how Mr. Ashburton must look 
divested of his wig and false teeth; then pic¬ 
tured myself walking down the aisle of the 
village church, at the head of the six Ashbur- 
tons, three of them being older than myself. 
“Not for two hundred millions!” I cried, “will I 
sign away my happiness.” And as I thought 
of Gerard, with his stalwart young frame, his 
raven locks, and fine teeth, his kind heart, and 
fortune yet to make, I thought I would tell him 
of my dilemma. 

I had just commenced, “My dear Gerard— 
Something so Btrange and ludicrous has hap¬ 
pened. Come up to-morrow evening, and I 
will tell you all,” when father tapped at the 
door, saying, pleasantly, “Well, Emma, my 
reply has been sent, and ere this Mr. Ashbur¬ 
ton is a happy man.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “Oh! father, what 
have you done?” 

“Don't be excited, child,” he answered; 
“here is the copy of my reply.” 

“Dear Sir —Yours of the 8th instant, is just 
received. I feel highly honored by your pro¬ 
posal, and my daughter will write her accept¬ 
ance at onee. 

“Yours, respectfully, 

“Edward Staunton.” 

“You see, Emma, I have left all sentiment to 
you ” 

“Oh, father!” I repeated, “what have you 
done?” 

But tears and entreaties were of no avail. 
Father’s dignity could not be compromised, 
and I was obliged to write an acceptance, 
which I did in the following brief lines : 

“Mr. Ashburton — In obedience to my 
fathers demands, I accede to your proposal. 

“Respectfully, Emma S.” 

Now I doubt whether any youthful admirer 
would have been pleased with such a formal 
acceptance; but Mr. Ashburton told father 
“that it showed so much docility of disposition 


that he was quite delighted with it, especially 
as it was a virtue with which he had vainly 
endeavored to inspire my predecessors.” 

Affairs were rapidly despatched. I passed 
over the ceremony, which I demanded should 
be perfectly private. Not even the laughing 
Lucy, whom I had always intended to have for 
my bridesmaid, was present.- None but my 
own family, and the six Asbburtons, who 
looked to me like the ghosts of their departed 
parents, witnessed the service. This private 
wedding of mine, at the outset, made enemies 
for me, as my husband’s mothers-in-law all 
took umbrage at being omitted. If we had 
undertaken to invite all the relatives, near and 
collateral, of the deceased Mrs. Ashbnrtons, our 
house would have had to have been greatly en¬ 
larged. 

Imagine ine now presiding over Mr. Ash¬ 
burton’s establishment. A few short days 
since a thoughtless school-girl, now addressed 
as mother by six children! I felt like putting 
on cap and spectacles, to let people know that 
I was one of the senior partners of the concern. 
One day the new gardener said to me, as I was 
helping myself to hot-house flowers, “Miss, 
your pa said I must not let you children pluck 
those flowers.” 

Lucy did not desert me in my new home. 
She, like myself, was extravagantly fond of 
music, and on Awaiting my debut in the parlor, 
one day, sat down to the piano for her own 
entertainment; not knowing my husband had 
given orders to have the instrument dosed 
whenever he was at home. Just after I en¬ 
tered, my liege lord made his appearance, sup¬ 
posing that I was the performer. He interrupted 
the May waltz, and I must say presented rather 
a ludicrous appearance in flowing wrapper and 
slippers, with pen behind his ear, and the in¬ 
dignant exclamation on bis,lip9, “What non¬ 
sense, Emma, for you to be so undignified. My 
former wives!” he paused rather suddenly when 
he found whom he was addressing, and disap¬ 
peared from the room; and what opinions the 
fermer Mrs. Ashbnrtons held in regard to mnsio 
must ever remain a profound mystery. 

My greatest perplexity was with my mothers- 
in-law. They felt a natural anxiety to know 
something of tho character of the new mother 
of their children, and made various efforts to 
judge personally. Shortly after my settlement 
in my new home, I had been indulging in a for¬ 
lorn feeling of homesickness; as in arranging 
my husband’s wardrobe, I had unexpectedly 
found, among his treasures, three locks of hair 
carefully preserved. One labeled my sainted 
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Ellen; No. 2, my sainted Maria; and the third, ^ I quietly disappeared to my own room, and 
my departed Busan. “How came I,” I cried, ; replied to my own dear mother’s announcement 
“ever to marry such a Bluebeard?” Here| of her arrival, with a request that she would 
Biddy appeared to summon me down to see * postpone her visit until the other old ladies had 
my hasband’fe mot herein-law. An image of my J taken their departure. 

own dear mother arose in ny mind, and X $ No pen oan describe the confused state of our 
bounded down in haste to throw «iny#elf into s mansion during the invasion of these motliers- 
her arms. What was my diaappointment to see $ in-law. They only agreed on one subject, and, 
a total stranger surveying me through her speo- ? unfortunately, that was myself. They thought 
tacles with a penetrating gaze? si was too young; that I did not preside with 

“Well!” she exclaimed, “hpa Aaron really 5 dignity; that I was not fond of children, and 
made such a fool of himself as to bring a child j; quite too fond of dress, etc., etc. Advice was 
to preside over his house? Why, he had chil- \ showered upon me from morning until night, 
dren enough already for one roof.” To which l At the table, the six children, three grand- 
I mentally responded, “Too many by half.” jj mothers, and my husband, engaged in reminis- 
She went on: “Really, jt’s enough to make my jj cenoes of my predecessors. Each mother in¬ 
daughter Ellen wish herself back in this world \ sisted that her daughter’s portrait should remain 

of trouble-” ' i in the room she had formerly occupied—I, when 

Seeing me in tears, she checked herself, and \ seated alone in it, felt as if it was haunted. I 
said, “Well, dear! What’s done cannot be un- $ steadily refused all entreaties from my hus- 
done, and we must make the best of it; but IJ; band that my portrait should be added to the 
have come on purpose to advise you. I have number. 

raised ten children, all except nine, who are ^ I thought that my patience would be entirely 
dead; and you cannot begin training them toc^ exhausted before the old ladies took their de- 
young. Have my boxes and trunks taken up to s parture. The likes and dislikes of their daugh- 
Ellen’a room—she will be glad to see her grand- \ ters had been rehearsed and rerehearsed to me, 
mamma. This box, marked ‘glass,’ I’ll take $ their wishes in regard to their obildren fre- 
myself. It contains my best cap, and I marked \ quently repeated; until one day I retired to my 
it ‘glas9, this side up with care,’ so that those > own room, intending to lock the door for a 
careless hack-drivers would not crush the box.” 5 season of brief quiet. But the mothers-in-law 
Human nature could endure no more, and 1 1 were not so easily Evaded. One*was at my 
was about retreating from the room, on the plea > side with her knitting-work and snuff-box, pro¬ 
of obeying her orders, when I ran into the ex- \ pared for a social chat. She said it was natural 
tended arms of another mother-in-law, who had < that I should like to hear my husband’s former 
jusf arrived. | history, and eommenoed recounting the three 

This one was a complacent-looking old lady, i weddings, the three death-bed scenes, and the 
fat, and good-natured, and informed me at once | funerals; ending with an intimation that my 
that “she was the mother of the sainted Maria, | husband had had the three deceased ladies 
and had come purposely to see how she liked < buried together in a semicircle, leaving places 
me for a grandmother to her little pet ’ % for two graves more. “So, dear,” she affec- 

I introduced the old ladies, and left them to $ tionately remarked, “you may console yourself 
have their rooms prepared, and their grandchil- 5: by thinking that you are the last wife he ex- 
dren put in presentable order. On my return, * pects to have. The tablet will be placed in the 
I found them in about as amiable a position as $ center, when he dies, with this appropriate in- 
a cat and dog would have been, if shut up in 5 scription: ‘Our husband.*” 
the same room. Each one was asserting that <j The climax had noW been reached. I had 
all the good looks and intelligence belonged to $ endured the trial of being the fourth wife and 
her side of the house. The question had not \ the fourth mother to the children, and almost 
the slightest interest for me, and all partieipa- i lost my identity—but this partnership in death- 
tion in the argument was prevented by the cn- {I could not tolerate. When the old lady, glanc- 
trance of my husband, with an open letter in f ing at my wedding ring, pronounced it to be the 
his hand. After greeting our guests, he in- very one worn by her daughter, I angrily drew 

it from my finger and threw it from me, giving 
way to such an indignant outbreak that the old 
lady jerked her cap on one side, dropped a 
to give his young wife4he benefit of her expe- ^ stitch in her stocking, let her snuff-box roll 
rience in bringing up children. > on the floor, and by her soreams brought all 


formed me that he had just received a letter 
from his mother, saying that she would arrive 
in the evening train, as she deemed it her duty 
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the grandmothers into my sanctum sanctorum. ;> “What old ladies, and what portraits, and 
Such a hubbub! Each one was trying to praise $ children?” he responded. “I found yon in 
her own descendants to the detriment of the f dream-land, in year favorite arbor, where year 
rest. I endeavored to rise and assert my own ? mother bade me seek yon.*’ 
right to my own room, and the effort effectually < When I had laughingly rehearsed my dream, 
aroused me. When I opened my eyes, a laugh- l Gerard joined in my merriment, and said, “If 
ing eye was glancing into my face, and a loving 11 meet the happy Mr. Ashburton, I shall eer- 
arm thrown around me, and I was greeted with i tainly challenge him.** But immediately his 
the exclamation, “Why, Emma, darling, what \ voice assumed a softer tone, and his eye a more 
have you been dreaming about this bright sunny $ gentle expression. What he said was intended 
day? Why are you so much excited?** \ solely for my ear, however. But he could not 

Quite bewildered, I exclaimed, \ have taken a more favorable opportunity to 

“Why, Gerard, where are all the old ladies? 5 urge bis suit; and so I became Gerard’s first 
And the portraits? And the children?’* $ wife instead of Mr. Ashburton’s fourth. 


WATCHERS. 

II MISS SMMLINK CLARK. 


Now the lights begin to flicker 
Up and down the crowded street*; 

And I hear upon the pavement 
Fall the homeward, harrying feet. 

Hurrying steps, that tell the story 
Of the little faces bright, 

Peering from the doer and window, 

( Waiting hither home to-night. 

Now and then the mother John them, 
if loving eye* may greet. 

Notwithstanding all tho darkness, 

One dear object up the street. 

Bat I hear some footsteps falling 
On the pavement dnll and slow, 

Like the weary, muffled beating 
Of a heart whose hope is low. 

And, I think, perchance the being* 
Who should meet him at the door, 

In another home are watching, 

Till his day of life is o’er. 


So, when night begins to gather. 

Up and down, and over all, 

Memory's voice is sadly timing, 

Poises throb and footsteps fa!, 

In tho bine above os bending 
Heavenly watchers, clothed in white;. 

One by one their lamps have lighted— 
Who will hoaten home to-night? 

Some who hear llfb’s ohill And darkness 
Look with longing eyes afar, 

Where the love of the departed 
Burneth in some shining star. 

Somo o’er whom the earthly watchers 
Tender, tearful vigils keep; 

Joy to knew each painful breathing. 
Tears them where they never weep. 

Ah! before the mofnistg dawneth, 
Conquerors over time and space, 

Many with tho watching angels ' 
Will assume their name and place. * 


THE WIND. 


BY D. A. CLARK. 


Wht dost thou moan, oh! wind of the West, 

Like the saddened plaints of the soul’s sunrest, 

O’er moorland and hill, like a solemn dirge, 

And down on the shore, where the blue waves surge. 

Low sweep thy wings over meadow and plain, 

While the long grass sighs and m u r mur s In pain; 

And fair flotoers shrink from thy chilling breath, 

Like life and love from the cold hand of Doath. 

Then for o’er the sea, where the white ships sail, 

Thou treadeat tho waves like a spectro pale: 

And thy feet prondly press the vessel’s deck, 

Till away it floats a dismantled wreck. 

Dost thou ever think, ’mid the ocean’s roar, 

Of wrecks thou hast strewn on the sholl-pavod shorn? 


\ Of the hearts erst warm, now silent and cold, 

« Lying closely wrapped in tho sea-weed's fold? 

| Dost thou pity the ones that watch and weep 
$ On the rocky shore of the rootless deep, 

< While they grieve in passionate, hopeless pain 
\ For the tones they will never hear again? 

5 I list to thy voice tHl dark shadow* creep 

1 $ Around me, like visions of troubled sfoep, 

And my heart grows sad as thy wild refrain 
Comes up, like the moan of the surging main. 

Oh! sing to me, wind, lu another tone. 

Of the loved and lost, from the cold world flown; 
£ Let thy gentle murmurs (.oat soft and low, 

$ Like the morning bells of the “ long ago.” 
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CHAPTER III. , 

Mbs. Crosland and Claude walked slowly 5 
down the sycamore alley Into the grove be- < 
yond, a bit of actual primeval forest, where \ 
the trees whispered solemnly the secrets of 5 
ages, and the moss spread an emerald carpet 
under their branches. < 

They had been talking all the way. Claude 
was too much excited not to be brilliant, too 
reckless to care what he said, and he indulged 
in all sorts of wild theories and speculations, 
such as pleased the widow, though they were 
too morbid and unhealthy to be flt food for \ 
anybody's mind. $ 

“So I think no one is happy,” said JeAnnie, $ 
at last. “How do you account for that?” $ 
“I don't know; I think people must have $ 
been intended to find happiness somehow. The s 
truth is, the world is full of niches, each in- $ 
tended for some particular person; the trouble $ 
is, we each get into a niche meant for some one jj 
else.” | 

“Then,” said she, “the only thing to do is > 
to pad the niche and make it comfortable, and \ 
keep still instead of hurting one's elbows by \ 
twisting about and scraping against the sides.” \ 
She sat* down on a great moss-grown log f and < 
began picking the tiny red and yellow lichens > 
scattered over it like fairy cups, that some elfin \ 
band had thrown down in haste after their $ 
midnight revels. $ 

Claude stood beside her looking moodily on \ 
the ground. She stole a glance at him under \ 
her lashes, after a bewitching, sly way she had, \ 
and said, ^ 

“What are you thinking about, Don Rueful? \ 
Come back from the clouds, if you please.” * 
“As if one wasn't always raised to them with j: 
you.” | 

“Oh! that’s very pretty, but a doubtful com- ^ 
pliment just now; for, judging from your face, $ 
they must be very black clouds.” s 

“May I sit‘down?” $ 

She swept the voluminous folds of her dress \ 
aside to make room for him. j> 

“You have grown very meek all at once; you \ 
don’t usually wait to ask permission when you i 
wish to do anything.” j 

“That’s when I am not snre of getting your \ 


leave. One can be supposed then to have sin¬ 
ned accidentally.” 

“Oh! that’s one of your rales, is it?” 

“I never have any—heaven forbid! I hate 
rules.” 

“Aren’t you In the humor to-day to hate 
everything?” 

“Everything precise, and proper, and for¬ 
mal.” 

“Am I Included in the list of detestable*?” 

“What a school-girl question, when you know 
that I-” 

“Take care; you’ll say something uncompli¬ 
mentary !” 

“Certainly, you are the reverse of precise 
and formal, and-” 

“Do you mean to say Fm not proper?” she 
interrupted him, with a pretty, menacing ges¬ 
ture. “You most impertinent of men!” 

She flashed a glance at him so full of bewil¬ 
dering coquetry that it was enough to make 
one diizy. ^ 

“I know yon are the most charming, inex¬ 
plicable, impossible creatures that ever played 
the deuce with a man's wits,” cried he. 

The widow’s laugh sounded like a tiny peal 
of bells. 

“Pray go on,” said she; “ relieve your feel¬ 
ings. Ctfll me a sphynx, or an Egyptian mummy 
at once.” 

“ Sphynx, oertainly- 

u To A woman who prides herself on her 
frankness?” 

“Is any woman capable of it?” 

“Nonsense; those misanthropic speeches are 
so old; I dare say the patriarchs made them to 
the belles of their day! Do be original, even in 
your abusp.” 

“Were you ever serious in your life?” 

“Perhaps not; so much the better for me!” 

Her face changed, a sadness that was inex¬ 
pressibly fascinating crept over it; her voice 
grew low and tremulous. She struck that 
sweetest of tone9 when she seemed trying to 
subdue its quaver and not to succeed. 

“So much the better! Is it worth any 
woman’s while to be serious? We have enough 
to bear—life is hard enough; let us be no more 
in earnest than we can help.” 
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She was acting, to be sure, but it was acting j “You know no man could pay you an empty 
that had soul in it. That was her chief charm. J one, his heart would go with it in spite of him- 
She was always so carried away by the impulse ; self.” 

of the moment that she was in earnest; only, like ^ “How still it is,” she said. “If one eouhl 
a skillful actress, while she poured all her genius \ forget the world and sit here quiet forever. Oh! 
into her performance, she never forgot any of \ my friend) it's a poor life—a poor life, Claude, 
the necessary business of the piece. I Ah! that’s not proper; I hear Mrs. Le Fort call 

No man could have helped a thrill of tender £ you so till I forget.” 
sympathy, looking and listening to hsr as she $ “Do say it—don’t be formal and cold.” 
appeared then. % “Claude!” 

“Are you not happy ?” Claude asked. $ The very name was a poem as she pronounced 

“Do I look like a happy woman?” she cried. ; it; Circe herself never bewildered a victim with 
“I know how the world judges—they see me gay j a gaze more entrancing and beautiful, 
and are satisfied; but I thought—I thought—” s He seized her hands, and cried out, 

“Ah! say it; don’t stop!” { “Do you want me to lay my whole heart at 

“I thought you knew me better.” J your feet? Do you want to drive me quite out 

Oh! the bewildering hesitation of those little ' of my senses?” 
words, the glanoe of reproach that shot them J She drew her hands slowly away, and said in 
home! \ an altered voice, 

* “You have admiration, worship-” \ “Take care what you do, Claude Stanley! I 

“From a set of men whom I regard no more S am not an absurd girl to be played with at any 
than puppets! Don’t outrage me; don’t make man's pleasure!” 

me hate myself for having betrayed the least \ . “Do you ihink me a fool, a cheat! What 
gleam of my real self! 1 am not a child, a j have I done that you shoiiid speak in this way ?” 
pretty faced doll of a girl, whose spul is buried < “Why did you quarrel with Alice Peyton?” 
in coquetry and new dresses! I am a woman; ; A cloud rushed across Claude’s face —9 sense 
I have lived and suffered. There, there, what ! of what he was doing swept over him. 
nonsense we are talking!” J The widow had made a mistake—one she 

“Oh! don't laugh—don’t mock yourself and ; would have laughed at in another woman; but 
me! You j^now I understand.” J the words had come out unconsciously. She 

“I believe you do,” she said, with a quick, J saw their effect and her error; but it was too 

earnest look. “It is so pleasant to be-” t late. 

She broke off again and turned her face away. $ “Are we to make confession of our past 
“What were you going to add? Please tell J lives?” asked Claude, quick as a flash, having 
me.” ^ regained sufficient self-command to be as ready 

“Understood, was what I meant! There, you ' as ever the coquette was herself. “Which sin 
see my natural frankness will have its way, even > shall we begin with? Will you tell yourS after?” 
at the risk of exciting your ridicule. I shall J “Excuse me,” said she, unwisely allowing 
never learn to be wise.” j; herself to be piqued. “I had no thought of 

Claude forgot, for the moment, what he had s asking for a confession.” 
so often said to himself, that sho was an actress. I “Who told you that in this case one was 
His recklessness hurried him along—his man’s i needed?” 

vanity helped to blind him. \ “Do you mean yourself by this case?” she 

“You do feel that I understand you?” he ex- ; asked, growing too much vexed to handle her 
claimed. “You know I am different from the j foil neatly. 

men about you; that I comprehend your yearn- \ “You know what I mean—about-” 

ings and aspirations; that I share your ©on- 5 “Well, I don’t understand dashes or enig- 
tempt for the petty life wo are forced to lead.” \ mas,” retorted she, determined to make him 
“Would I be sitting here and talking as lam < pronounce Alice’s name, since she saw it was 
if I did not believe it?” s not easy for him to do. 

So hesitatingly said, as if the confession were | “About Miss Peyton,” oried he, desperately, 
wrung from her unwillingly, without her fully j “Oh! never mind Miss Anybody,” said she, 
realizing all that it might be supposed to mean, j; regaining her self-command, and trying to re- 

“\ou may believe more—more-” j cover the ground she had lost. “It is a com- 

She shook her head. j fort tHat she hates you.” 

“Don’t talk persiflage now—don’t pay empty \ “Did she say so?” 

* com pl‘ mcnt s. j “Never to my knowledge; but I really am not 
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a mole 1 But what matters* girl’s fancies? She 
would have twenty in a week* a*d forget the 
whole list in favor of a new set of f^omaces.” 

“That I believe,” lie said, angrily. 

All the bitter feelings rushed back; up again 
came the desire to do something -so desperate 
that the matter should be at an and, everybody 
made miserable. 

The coquette took advantage of hie ohaage of 
mood. She led the conversation artfully back; 
she gave him sympathy; she wheedled, and flat¬ 
tered, and bewildered, and bedeviled him, till 
he would not have been a man if he had not 
yielded to the impulse of a man’s vanity, aided 
by the reckless state of mind he had been in 
from the first. 

Everything spoken but the words the widow 
wanted; he was .on the verge, but did not go 
over. She pould have struck him in the face 
for not gratifying her revenge to the utmost. 
If he wonld only be an utter fool, that-she could 
triumph over both him and Alice by laughing 
where everybody could hear. 

A little jealousy might help the matter, it 
usually did succeed; she had intended to essay 
it when she put the miniature in her pocket. 
The face of some man for whom she had never 
cared a straw,'but to know that she held it pre¬ 
cious enough to bo kept with her would prove 
there was a dangerous rival in the case—and 
Jeannie understood men. She knew that, with 
nine out of ten, a rival was a temptation that 
would spur them on to the fetal leap. 

“We must have been here ages,” she said, 
suddenly; “they will think we are lost.” 

Up she rose, spread her fluttering sails, and 
artfhlly allowed the ivory miniature to fall from 
her pockot just at Claude’s feet. 

He picked it*np; the face was toward him— 
the handsome, Spanish face; the very man who 
had been .devoted to Alice ia Havana, and 
thereby enraged Claude. 

The second error the wily tactioisai had made; 
almost the first wrong plays in her long prac¬ 
tice—bat the most skillful fenoers are occasion¬ 
ally at fault. 

Claude was not like “most men;” the idea 
that a woman whom he admired could think of 
another only made him cold and stubborn. Par¬ 
ticularly unfortunate that she should have se¬ 
lected the likeness of the very person he hated, 
whom he knew so gross and false, that the bare 
touch of his hand was pollution to any pure 
woman. 

Like lightning came thought. She had been 
playing with him—it was acting. She was like 
Alice, like all women, base, treacherous. 


One- instant of bailing rage, then he stood 
there outwardly cool os a statue. 

He put the miniature in her hand with an 
ironical bow and smile. 

“Thank you,/’ said he. 

“ What ^ do yon mean?” asked the widow, 
and for once her tone of astonishment was 
genuine. 

“For the lesson you have taught mel My 
dear lady, I was near making a fool of myself— 
you have stopped me.” 

She saw it all; the working of the telegraph 
was nothing compared to the speed of her 
thoughts. She had made a false move*—that 
was not the chaff with which to catch him. She 
could bare murdered him, and smiled as com¬ 
placently the while as Richard himself! But 
she would not even look angry, perfect quiet 
was the only generalship to be displayed for 
that time. She must wait, and, impetuous as 
she was, she could wait with the patience of a 
Mohawk. 

She put the miniature back in her pocket, as 
coolly as if it had been her handkerchief. 

“Shall we walk to tho house?” said she. 

“lam quite at your orders,” returned Claude. 

Another woman would have tried to be ques¬ 
tioned; got on toward explanation. Not Jeannie*; 
two wrong thrusts were enough for one day. 

They walked toward the sycamore path. 
Luckily Jenny and Charley Lynn met them 
just there, and they all went back together, 
thus avoiding all embarrassment. 

When they reached the Croquet-ground the 
party were still playing. 

“Come along, do come!” cried several voices. 
“Mr. Waters and Miss Folsom have stopped 
playing; we want a gentleman for the one side, 
and a lady for the other.” 

“I offer my services,” said the widow, 
promptly, glad of any occupation just then, 
and she ranged herself in the place where she 
was needed. 

“And Claude must give his,” commanded 
Mrs Le Fort, who was looking on. 

He crossed over. Alice was just) by him, but 
he did not notice that he was to play on her 
side until it was too late to retreat. 

Alice had just played; it was the turn of the 
person who had the place Mrs. Crosland had 
taken. 

She made her stroke and roquetted Alice’s 
ball, and sent it through the hoop, so that the 
widow’s ball waB “dead.” 

She was in a bad humor, and denied the fact 
energetically. They appealed to Claude, who 
was the grand judge. Without seeing that it 
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wu Alice's ball, he gave decision against the < fleeting hear she ltd spoiled her own; she 
widow, and added, maliciously, £ rouet go down to her grave without her re- 

“Not only that, Mrs. Cropland did not fairly s venge. (She glanced at Alice—the girl looked 
hit her own ball—she pushed K.” | too oarewora te he triumphant. The widow 

Pushing a ball, be it known to the uniniti- \ wee not tad-hearted enough to hate her; but 
ated, is when the face of the mallet rests against $ she was very angry with Claude, 
it, and the ball is propelled without the mallet j Jnet then a servant came np with a letter in 
being drawn back. \ his band. 

* “You are entirely mistaken I” cried the ^ “Who it It for?” Mrs. Le Fort asked, 
widow. i “Fer Mise Peyton,” he answered. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Claude; “I think 1 “ AKeet” ealiad the old lady, “here is a let- 

I ought to know the rules of the game.” \ ter/* 

“But I can trust my eyes,” returned she; ? She fame f or wa rd and took it. 

“that ball was first through the hoop before, j “Read it,'dear,” said her hostess; “it’s from 

Mrs. Remsam Wtftl excuse you.” 

Alice broke the seal, and, after reading a flew 
words, gave a little cry, and then burst into 
tears. Net that ske was fond of soenes, but 
“I have seen the best players in England. | her nerves had keen so overwrought lately she 

Certainly Lord-” * J c °uld bear no Kir sorrow. 

“Good gracious!” interrupted she, laughing $ “My darling, what is it?” cried Mrs. Le Fort, 
too hfeartily to be natural, “if Mr. Stanley is j! They all c r o w d ed about her, and big Harry 
going to string his titled friends like pearls \ Ward nearly blabbered out of pure sympathy, 
upon his speech, I give in at bnce.” \ “My guardian is very ill, they are afraid he 

Claude's face crimsoned. He was not a bit of \ wiH die,” said Alice, 
a snob, and this made him perfectly furious. i> “Oh I I must start at once.” 

“Even Mrs. Crosland’s sarcasm cannot 
change a self-evident fact,” said he. 

“I was not aware that you had been chosen 
umpire,” retorted she, too angry now to re- \ instant, when trouble of any sort Is ill-bred 
member more than not to be absolutely unlady- i enough to intrude into the midst of their holi- 
like. ij day. 

“The party appealed to me,” said he. j: “Poor Aliee!” said Jenny Snows; “Mr. Rem- 

“I am sure I did not,” replied the widow; $ sen is like her own fhther.” 

“perhaps, under the circumstances, I might be J Harry Ward flew off in an insane desire to do 
allowed a voice.” s something impossible; perhaps offer hinpelf to 

“I retire at once,” said Claude; “I beg your $ Alice by way of consolation; and the guests dis- 
pardon for having hinted that you could make * persed as suddenly as if Mr. Remsen'e unplea- 

a mistake, even in croquet.” | sant ghost had appeared instead ‘of the letter. 

That last shot told. How furious she wasf \ MTs. Croaland weat off by herself thoroughly 
“I only detest assumption,” said she, cheer -1 conscience-stricken, 
fully. “Well, well, let it go. Mr. 8tanley \ “The poor dear!” said she; “maybe tbe levee 
knows lords and courts—he must be right.” $ that wretched Claude in earnest; perhaps she 
It was all over now. She never could get $ can feel! Why, what a wicked wretch I am. I 

her power back. Wound a man’s vanity in declare, I have ninipd to ery quits, if I am 

any way, and the woman may hencefbrth count \ forced to own myself beaten.” 
herself zero. jj But somebody else was to be made to fled. 

There was a little attempt from several to * and that very acutely. Claude bad gone to the 
have an opinion and eml the discussion, which ? house and taken reflbge in the billiard-room, 
w&s unpleasant to all. ^ He lighted a segar and smoked diligently, by 

“Whose ball was it?” asked Claude. $ way of relieving hft feelings, while he poured 

“Miss Peyton’s,*’ said Ward. 5 out mental anathemas against Alice, the widow, 

Alice had been silent; the widow looked at s and their sex in general, 
her; she was not even glancing that way.' “Why, she’s worse than Alioe,” thought he; 
Claude looked, and just walked away without ^ “the most abominable coquette I ever saw! 
a word. s.She has tried to lead me on. I believe she 

/ The game broke up. Mrs. Cresland was re- > knew the truth frotn the first, and wanted to 


“Yes, dear, come to the house.” 

Mrs. Le Fori led her away, and the mat stood 
silenced and shocked, aa peeple will be for an 


and I hit mine fairly.” 

“I can only say, every good player would 
give decision against you,” said Claude. 

“Have you seen them all?” demanded she. 
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worry Alice and fool me. Good heevewnl sup- \ “I'll carder you if you don't tell me what's 
pose I had been mad enough to say anything i the matter, tel whom yon are talking about." 
serious!" j “Why, Alice," groaned Tom; “and old Kern- 

Then he dropped hie eegar oe the sleeve of \ sen's dying; those old buffets are always doing 
his dashing light saoqne and batned it, whieh j something nasty; and she’s going away, and 
made him mere fminus than eve*. t she’s most crasy." 

“Women are an abomination!" he eried, in- \ Claude looeed his held and leaned against the 
temally. “Each one is worse them the other! $ table. He oould remember neither anger nor 
What a fool I have been! I believe Altos did ^ mieeashropy—Altos wne suffering. Alice In 
love me. How stubborn I was wanting to make > trouble, and baek rushed all his tenderness, 
her give in, poor little blossom t" \ which had only been kept in abeyance by the 

Then another revulsion of feeling, with the j demons of pride and vanity, 

usual inconsistency of hnnuus reflections; then “Tell me all about it, Tom," said he; “I 
a fresh volley against the widow. \ hadn't heard a word." 

“A mere actress! What a temper. Well, she i Tom saw his face change, and his anger 
fooled me nicely. Pshaw 1 I always eaw through \ vanished. It was hie good old Claude once 
her. Not worth Alice's little finger; but that’s \ more—more like a big brother than anything 
all over—she'll marry Ward! Let her—women i else, who always abetted his plans, hid his 
are all alike. I swear, I'll go to Italy and make ; faults, and loaded him with presents, 
a Trappist of myself.' | “Why, yon do like her, after all!" he cried. 

Just as he reached that delicate eoaeloeiow, in > “I love her—I adore her!" shouted Claude, 
rushed Tom with his faee like a peony, and tears * excited to that pitch where he must confide In 
muoh nearer hie eyes than he considered at all i somebody. 

manly. # % “I’ll tell you," said Tom, in great haste. “I 

“Oh! isn’t it too bad, Claudel" he eried, for ; went by the door yesterday and heard you quar- 
they were great allies, as a general thiag, though i rel; she was crying when she ran off, and I fol- 
‘ of late Tom had rather slighted his society, from j lowed. You knew I ain't mean—I wouldn't 
a vague idea that he had not treated Alice » listen-” 

kindly. “Isn't it too bad?" ; “No, no; you’re the best fellow in the world! 

“Why, what do you knowabent it, Peg*top?" J What did eke do, tell me, Tom?" 
esclaimed Claude, so fall of his own thoughts; “She ran into her room. I declare, I was 
that, for a second, he never dreamed of Tom’s i afraid she’d die; and she wouldn't answer, 

referring to anything else. j and-’’ 

“Know!" howled Tern. “Isn’t she crying; “Yea, yee!" 
her eyes oat, and aunty getting her ready to; “Well, I never thought about spying. I 
go! It breaks a fellow’s heart, so it does!’’ ; looked through the key-hole, and there she 
“To go?" repeated Claude. “Who—what do j was on her knees crying and sobbing, and I'm 
you mean?" j sure I beard her eay, ‘Claude! Claude!*" 

“Why, werea’t you there? Di&i’t you hear \ ■ The gentleman who had been thus christened 
about the letter?" i made a dash toward the door. 

“Whose letter?" shouted the exasperated \ “She’s in aunt’s sitting-room," said Tom, 
Claude. “Til dip your head in the eastern if j perfectly understanding his friend’s intentions, 
you don’t talk sense." ; “and aunt’s seeing to her things—so she’s 

“I am talking sense,’’ said Tees, flaring up. j alone." 

“I’ll tell you what, I believe it’s half your j Off flew Claude; sad Tom executed a triumphal 
fault. If I thought so, I’d }uet go m, if you >, dsnoe of delight, sod ended by standing on one* 
- are the biggest, and hlaek your eye nicely." {leg like a Herrtsh. 

Claude stared in utter ameaemoni. J “ May one ask the meaning of that very ex- 

“The bey’s gene mad ae> well as the rest," ssid \ traendmary performance?" asked a voice, 
he, throwing his segar on the hearth. “I’ll bet > Tom looked up and eaw the widow, dropped 
my life there is a woman at the bottom of it." j his nether limb into a more natural position, 
“I saw her crying y oe t oada y ," blabbered j and stood there a bright scarlet. 

Tom; “and now this has eemel I wish there \ “Ob! don't stop," said she; “it's very ftrany! 
weren’t any letters. If people never got bad > I eay; Tom, is it hard to do?" 
news till I wrote it, they’d wait long enough.’’ [ “Now you’re making game of me," cried 
Claude rushed forward and grasped his; Tern; “I don’t oare! I was so glad I couldn't 
•boulder, crying, \ help it." 
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«Tell me what it was, and, perhaps, I shall 
be sufficiently rejoiced to attempt a similar 
feat” 

“Won’t you telH” 

“Never!” 

“Upon your word—swear?” 

“Oh! you wretched <Tom, to make a lady do 
anything of the sort! Tell me—the tortures of 
the inquisition shouldn’t make me betray you! 
Have you done something unusually wicked, 
dear?” 

“Not a kit of it; but Claude’s gone to make 
up with Alice. Ain’t it jolly?” 

I think the widow’s head whirled a little, but 
she mannged to say, 

“Oh! the jolliesst thing 1 ever heard! Tell 
me all about it!” 

Only too glad to display his wisdom, Tom 
revealed the history, dwelling particularly on 
What he had done, aud winding up with, 

“And, sir—Mrs. Crosland, I mean—he just 
flefr out of that door like a comet; and I'll bet 
you what you like lie’s kissing Alice like mad 
this very minute—hurrah!” 

Ho nearly turned a summerset in his ecstasy. 

The widow’s first thought was, that Claude 
had done it because he was angry with her. A 
pretty muddle she had made of things! Why, a 
school-girl would have been ashamed of so many 
false moves—it vfai the one humiliatioh of her 
victorious oareer. 

Let me do her justice. Those thoughts soon 
passed, and better ones came. 

“She loved him—she’s a good-child. Well, \ 
he’s a noble fellow, too! Upon my word. I’ll 
cry truce. If I keep frieada with them nobody 
will know I was beaten.” 

By this time Tom had worked off more of his 
enthusiasm by leaping about Hie table, and 
could talk again, and the widow listened with 
seraphic patience. 

And Claude ? He Went through the halls like 
a meteor, and flashed into the room where Alice 
Bat in the darkness of her new grief, feeling as 
if all possible troubles were ooming upon ber at 
once to crush out her happy youth. Before she 
could rise, or look angry, or do anything, Claude 
was at her feet, crying, 

“Alice, Alice, forgive me! I’ve been a mad¬ 
man, a brute—only forgive met I loved you 
all the while. Alice, Alice 1” 

She did not go into spasms, nor indulge in 
flowers of rhetoric. She just put her two arms 
about his neck, those beautiful white arms, aud 
sobbed, 

“.Forgive me, too; I’ve been as wicked as I 
could be!” 


I don’t knOW whether Master Claude cried or 
not, but his face was suspiciously damp as ho 
folded her to his heart—close, close! 

She eighteen, and he only twenty-five—time 
left to redeem their errors. Youth left to be 
happy in; aU life and love before them, and 
this experience to develop their souls and make 
them wise to use both aright; and it might have 
been so different! 

So differenti God keep the young from know¬ 
ing the bitterness of what might have been; 
the wasted youth, the desolated feelings, the 
thwarted existence, never to be set aright; no 
possibility of anything but a dull peace when 
the fire of those years wears out—lives such as 
we see about ns every day. Oh! my brothers, 
to whose fb&es and wrong-doing we are such 
harsh judges, when the angels must pity them 
for their blindness and their sin. 

“It was all my fault,” Claude said, when they 
were calm enough to get beyond broken words 
and incoherent phrases that meant volumes, for 
the inmost depths of their two hearts rushed 
out on their flow. “All my fault. *1 ought to 
have been more patient. I was selfish, aud 
jealous, and mean.” 

“No, no!” oried Alice, not even her idol 
mUBt abuse himself. “I was as wrong as yon! 
Oh, Claude! we have both been so foolish! I 
let you believe that horrid man wrote to me, 
and I read bis letters; it was only one, and I 
sent it back without reading a line.” 

“And I tormented you and myself in ©very 
way I could,” said be; “but, oh! how I suf¬ 
fered. My darling, my darling!” 

“We shall knew better now, Claude!” she 
said, softly. 

“Yes, dear, and we’ll have no more secrets, 
i’ll go home with you. I’ll se c>-” 

“Oh, my poor Mr. Remsen!” exclaimed Alice. 
“ I had forgotfcen-^-how selfish I am! Oh, Claude! 
he is so iU; they fear he never will get well.” 

“He will, birdie; I am sure he will!” 

And Claude believed what he said. No trou¬ 
ble could come neat them now; the gates of 
their paradise were too firmly shot for any care 
to intrude! Oh! sublime egotism of youth, so 
beautiful beosuse* whether youth recognizes it 
or not, it has its foundation in faith—faith in 
that holy love wkioh has reared the walls of 
the fhiry-land. 

“I am going ones, Claude-” 

“And I am going with you, dear! You are 
mine now—alUmina/’ 

She leaned on his shoulder feeling at rest 
Her new trouble evendeasened since she could 
share it with him; could find a refuge in that 
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great, honest heart, which at the bottom was J stood there as happy as if heaven had opened 
unstained by the trivialities of tho world. 

There came a knock at the door. 

“It s Mrs. Lo Fort,” said Alice. 

“I’m going to tell her, darling-” “Come in, old boy,” cried Claude; and in 

Claude rau toward it without finishing his i Tom came as sly and uncomfortable as pos- 
scntcncc; but the glow on Alice’s check showed < sible, staring at them with a great delight, 
that she had understood. > making his eyes big. 

The door opened, and Jeannie Crosland \ Claude told on him, and shook his hand as 
peeped her pretty face in, looking pleased and \ if it had beCn an obdurate pump-handle; and 
spoiled, and altogether bewitching. $ Alice thanked him till be felt as if be was going 

“May one come?” she said, gayly. \ up in a balloon. 

Claude drew back with a feeling as if all his < “Tom’s my knight now,” cried the widow, 
folly^ and wrong had taken a risible shape and $ bound to fascinate everybody to the last, 
appeared before him, and Alice had a thrill that \ “Alice don’t want yon, Tom—swear allegiance* 
was fairly like terror. j to me.” 

“Now don’t look cross at me,” said the $ “So I will,” said Tom. “I'teli yon, Allow, 
widow. “I know it’s naughty to interrupt; but $ she’s a trump anyhow, she was just as glad as 
here’s a telegram, Miss Alice, that Mrs. Le Fort \ I was.’* 

wants you to read. Your-guardian is out of 5 “Yes, indeed, if I didn’t stand on one foot,” 
danger; here, read.” J said the widow, unablo to resist being wicked, 

Alice read. Mrs. Rcmsen had written in great s in some way. 
agitation, and now that her husband was better, 5 “Never you mind,” said Tom. “Oh, Alice! 
telegraphed to relieve any anxiety. ^ here** what I just found under the laurel-bush. 

“Oh, Claude!” she cried, “he’s better. Oh! \ Isn’t it yours?” 

I am so glad!’* < He held out the bunch of charms Alice had 

“And I am glad, too!” exclaimed Clande, and 5 torn from her bracelet, and flung away on that 
caught her in his arms, caring no more for Mrs. s night when she and Claude tried their beet to 
Crosland’s presence than if she had been a Pre- $ fling their happiness aft/r it. 

Itaphnelitc picture of a dangerous witch. ^ “Thank you, Tom,” Alice cried again. 

“And mayn’t I bo glad, too, please?” said J “And thereby hangs a tale,” said the widow, 
the wido^y; and this time the sweetness of her i “for you both blush. When we all get old and 
voice was natural. “Come, you two are happy > gray, you shall tell it to me.” 
now, you can afford to forgive me.” > Bhe turned to go. She knew they might be . 

They hesitated a little; then Alice held out j friends, but it would not be wise to meet often, 
her hand, and held Claude’s in it, and the en- >* lest she should, in some way, trouble their 
ebantress shook them heartily, and beamed on } peace, and she wished them well, 
them till they could not decline being friends > “After all,” said she, stopping with a merry 
with her. J laugh, “it was not you, nor I, Alioe, nor that 

And I dare say the recording angel was ^ man who set things right.” 
charitable enough to make a blot over that \ “What was it then?” 

little sin, so that it would not be legible when £ “The natural bad temper of his sex, my dear, 
the widow's account was wanted. i I was saucy to him, and that opened bis eyes! 

Then while she purred over them, and they < It was Coquette w. Croquet.” 


before their eyes, Tom's voice sounded at the 
window. 

“I say, Alioe!” said Tom. 
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Hof nm ntyfl tho war fa over; 

Path or will be boat* to-day; 

Oh I how nice for me and mother, 

We shall see him right away. 

Brother says tho war ia over; 
Thousands have been slain, they say; 


Father's not among the number, 

F<»r he’s coming home to-day. 

Father’ll coming I Father’s coming 1 
Mother’s in his arms, you see; 
Minnie for her kiss in running; 
Father's coming now to me. 
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BY THS AUTHOR Of “till 

Thb doctor smoked his pipe, watching me 
while I polled the drawers of his cabinet open 
and shot, and Angered their oontents. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, at last, “my curiosi¬ 
ties would prove, to a scientific man, nothing 
but foolishness and a stumbling-block. They’re 
pregnant enough with ideas to me,” turning 
over the bits of rock, glass, photographs, with¬ 
ered plants. “Relics, you see, most of them, 
of some of my travels, or of people I have 
known; or, sometimes, hints of some theory of 
mine. I’ve had my share of hobbies, eh?” 

“Yes, Durbetter, you have.” 

“Well, well. At any rate, my eahinet baa a 
very human interest to me.” 

It was a cold winter’s evening, and we were 
both In a talking mood, so the old doctor oon- 
trived to give his collection a human interest to 
me. also, as he looked it over, with a running 
commentary of anecdote and explanation. 

One pile of folded yellow papers, enclosing 
bits of hair, ho lingered over longest. 

“Nobody could study the subject, I say, Poi¬ 
son, without being convinced of hew accurate 
an index to character the hair is. It bints At 
every trait, to my eye; energy, or tbs want of 
it; the sensuous instincts; coarse, common 
sense. Look at this,” producing a pale brown 
wisp, M fine and nerveless as oobweb. “You 
have no eyes if you mistake this for any but a 
poet’s hair, and for any poet’s but John Keat’s. 
Here is a bit, as sensitive and rare, that be¬ 
longed to a butcher—a young fellow that died, 
last spring, of consumption. But ht spent his 
life killing sheep; wanted opportunity, str-r-op- 
portnnity, that’s all. Here’s another scrap— 
what do you think of that now ?” 

The hair he handed me was strong and curi¬ 
ously elastic, full of tough vitality, a bright, 
u clear yellow in color. 

“ The person who owns that cannot be dead ?” 
I said, turning it to reflect the light. 

“How? Eh? Not an ill hint that of the hair. 
No. Nobody could think of JSliza Reason as 
dead, if the sexton piled a doxen grave-stones 
on her. No, she’s not dead.” 

But he held the coarse look with a grave sad¬ 
ness in his free, as though, dead or not, the 
woman was lost to him, and his life missed her. 

“Here is her likeness,” he said at last, taking 
482 
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out a Daguerreotype-case from an inner drawer. 
“That is she. What is your first notion about 
her? The first—heh?” 

“Well,” slowly, “I would not like to expose 
myself to her ridicule. She has a keen eye, and 
a biting tongue, I fancy.” 

“Tut! tut!” He took the case with a look of 
disappointment. “ That is a small part of her 
character to fasten on as prominent. But these 
sun-pictures parade the minor traits always, I 
think. Correct enough, though, as far as it 
goes; she had a sharp sense of the ludicrous. 
But the circumstances of her life were too real 
and earnest for it to grow. They crushed it out 
of her, as it were, fortunately. It degrades a 
woman in my notion.” 

He was silent a moment, looking at the 
woman’s face; a homely, frank face it was, 
with clear, protruding brown eyes. Tben / he 
put it up with a half sigh that he turned into a 
whistle. 

“It is on odd little story, Eliza Neeson’s. 
Would you like to hear it, Poison?” rubbing 
his hands on his knees, and looking in the fire. 
“A heroine without a color of romance in her. 
That is something worth looking at in this sham 
age of maudlin poetry V 9 

I assented readily, turned my chair to the 
fire, and prepared for a oomfort&ble smoke; 
and, after a short pause, Durbetter began in 
his usual desultory way. 

“It’s nothing uncommon. No tragedy. Only 
I liked the woman. Some people impress them¬ 
selves on you in that way, heartily, pungently; 
touching your marrow of perception, as it were, 
like your first sight of the prairies, or breath of 
sea air. You like to go back often and remem¬ 
ber all you can of them and their histories. But 

Elisa Neeson- Well, it was a long time ago. 

Yon know, Poison, my profession was not thrnst 
on me, as on these lazy dogs of students in the 
office bejrOfid. No gold spoon ever brought a 
mouthful of knowledge in my way. I had to 
fight rough tod sharp for every morsel I got. 
While I was studying medicine at night, I was 
employed by day as book-keeper by Ferns & 
Spofford; it was in their paper-factory, down itk 

the village of K -. It was not a hard nor 

an unpleasant berth; the duty was simple and 
monotonous; the factory large and clean, with 
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plentv o* s .nirhHe coming in the wide Endows | used to be glad when she came to the mill, 


upon the gravely moving iron cylinders, and $ 
the unceasing flow of the streams of pearly- ^ 
colored pulp. It was the most quiet of all s 
mills. There was the steady drip^drip, of the \ 
liquid, its crisp rustle as it fell in sheets of* 
paper at one end of the machine; the slow \ 
steps of the half-doaen ‘watchers’, who were > 
our only workmen; and outside, the wind in \ 
the sycamore trees that lined the pavement; \ 
that was all. I had many quiet houVs for study > 
without neglecting my work; consequently, I re- \ 
mained there, off and on, eome four years, until, l 
in fact, I was ready to go on for lectures; then l 
I came back, and began to practice inK— r >. I \ 
had grown attached to the little village. | 

“I told you Farns & Spofford ra^ the mill, j 
Fams was a practical workman^his skill and \ 
experience were the shares he threw into the s 
concern; Spofford was the capitalist. He was n 
the last of an old county family. Peter Spofford j 
lived in a roomy old stone farm-house, a bit out J 
of the village, and never showed himself at the j 
mill, except on pay-day, to take his dividends. * 
I believe he spent most of his time in raising i 
stock; he was a successful mule-grower I re- » 
member. The Spoffords had been the first set- | 

tiers in K-county, all the lot^j^he village * 

yet paid ground-rent to Peter, asJato as my day $ 
even; but there was no other reason for the cer- \ 
tain pose of distinction the family held in the t 
neighborhood; they were honest, well-bred, \ 
commonplace people enough; nothing more, j 
You know, however, the Brahmm t like attitude l 
assumed by these old farming families toward > 
new-comers in our western Pennsylvania and ; 
Virginia districts. Old Mrs. Spofford, Peter’s 5 
mother, drove in the old green carriage into the \ 
enclosure before the Baptist church on Snn -) 
days, with as proud a heart under her brown 5 
shawl, as if she had been the last of the Bour- \ 
bons coming to worship over the tombs of her ; 
ancestors in Saint Denis. Peter, himself, did s 
not often trouble the church; when he did, his ' 
gray, bullet-shaped head nodded, as his father’s s 
bad done before him, at the end of;the pew; 5 
while Bill’s (his son’s) tow-headea one kept l 
time in the middle. They were an inert, sleepy- \ 
headed family, the Spoffords; even Agnes, ? 
Peter’s other child, (a girl of abou^fourteen at \ 
that time,) owed much of the strange charm of * 
her singular beauty to the immovable languor $ 
in the delicate tints in her face, and in her pas- ? 
iionless blue eyes. She had a ldti| of one of i 
Corregio’s Madonnas, Agnes SpoffoVd; almost > 
as innocent, and quite as silly. I had a keener J 
relish for beauty then than now,'though, and h 
Vol. XLVIII.—26 


which s)ie often did, with other sohool-girls, 
looking at the maohinery, and then sitting down 
in the shady back yard to eat their luncheon. 

“One summer morning, however, she came 
alone into the work-room and tapped at the 
railing that fenced off my desk and stool. The 
light flickered pleasantly in the open window 
over the lithe little figure in its white dress, the 
shower of light carls, straw hat, and waving 
blue ribbons. Agnes was one of those women 
whose dress never wrinkles nor soils; and I 
had an odd fancy, as I turned round and laid 
down my pen, that the little girl’s heart and 
brain would be like her dress, and would leave 
the world pretty muoh as they came into' it, 
worth just as muoh—and nothing more. 

“She bowed, and I rose respectfully; there 
was a certain gravity, aplomb , about the child 
that always commanded that show of politeness 
from everybody. ‘Good-morning, Mr. Durbet- 
ter.’ She lisped, by-tbe-way, as people of her 
caste of intellect invariably do. ‘ I have brought 
a new hand into the mill—I asked Mr. Farns to 
give her the place. It is to be watcher instead 
of Joe Drin.’ «Very well, Miss Spofford.’ ‘Here 
she is,’ drawing forward what seemed to be a 
rough mass of flesh, as one might present a 
newly-caught bear. ‘Hold up your head. What 
is your name?’ in a sharp catechetical tone. 
‘Eliza Neeson.’ ‘How old are yea?’ ‘Fifteen,’ 
the straightforward, dark eyes looking full in 
my face. ‘Fifteen,’ with a decisive little nod. 
‘Yes. Just three months older than I am, Mr. 
Durbetter. What I want to say is, that I wish 
this girl to be well treated in the mill. The 
hands must let her alone. She is a friend of 
mine. She is my foster-sister.* I hid the 
smile at her pompous little air of patronage. 
‘Neeson?’ I asked, oarelessly, for want of some¬ 
thing to say. ‘Jim Neeson’s daughter, from 
the Stopp farm?’ The rose-color deepened on 
Miss Spofford’s face. ‘His sister’s, sir.’ The 
girl looked at him defiantly. *1 bear my 
mothers name,’ she mid, in a coarse, unmodu¬ 
lated voice. 

“There was an awkward pause. ‘Well, I want 
her well treated, Mr. Durbetter,’ said Agnes. 
I assented. ‘Good-by,’ in her grave fashion; 
«good-by, Eliza,’ putting her little sea-shell- 
tinted hand into the paw of the other. The flush 
that broke over the Neeson girl’s face startled 
me into watching her; it was a something so 
strangely real, and sudden, and hearty. She 
followed Agnes out to the front pavement with 
the lumbering step of a big dog, and stood on 
the curb-stone holding the head of her Mexican 
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pony while she mounted. Not unlike a mastiff, 
either, in the half awe-struck look of affection 
shining out of her broad, pleasant face, and the 
way in which she pawed over the light folds of 
the delicate dress, and the tiny feet, arranging 
and placing them. Every touch was tender as 
a kiss. When Miss Spofford rode off, she stood 
in the gutter watching her go down the street, 
the sun glancing on pony and rider as they 
went. I wondered if she recognized the pioture 
as a pretty one? Agnes did undoubtedly. She 
never rode in any but fluttering white dresses. 

4 This is your place,’ I called to Eliza from the 
door, leading her to her range of sieves, and 
explaining her work to her. She was anxious 
to learn, but dull. There were a good many 
muddy sloughs in poor Eliza’s brain never 
cleared out—that’s the truth. You extgeant 
people would have abandoned her as a half 
cretin on some grounds. But when you got 
down to the heart-substance of the woman and 

the knowledge which that teaches- Well, 

well! There was stuff there such as I have met 
with but once or twiee in my life-” 

He paused reflectively, beating the bars of 
the grate with the poker. 

“But your story, doctor?” 

“Yes, yes. Well, I said to her that morning, 
* Miss Spofford is a friend of yours?’ The red 
flush of pleasure rushed over her face again, 
but she did net assent. 4 She has been kind to 
me,’ she said, as if jealous that I should recog¬ 
nize the distinction between the brilliant beauty 
and herself. *1 would have starved once if it 
hadn’t been for her. She gave me these clothes, 

Miss Spofford did. Got me this place. I-’ 

‘Like her, I suppose? That’s right, Eliza, see¬ 
ing that she choked. She replied only by a 
laugh between a sob and a whoop, picking at 
the sieve to hide the tears on her face. There 
had been but few kind or friendly touches come 
into the poor boor’s life; and I saw how she 
gloated over those few, and into what a big, 
healthy-glowing soul it was she took and held 
them. Just then young Bob Fams, who was 
junior clerk in the mill, came up. ‘I’ll explain 
her work to Elisa, and relieve you, Mr. Durbet- 
ter. I know her,’ he said. She raised her red 
face suddenly. ‘Hey, Robert! Is this you?’ 
holding out both hands and looking down on 
him. He was a year or two older than she, bat 
the puny little fellow appeared like a pigmy 
before her broad shoulders and stout build of 
body. Not sorry to be relieved, I went back 
to my desk. But as one or two hours passed, 
and Robert still stood patiently by the stupid, 
new hand,explaining her work, I watched them 


with a Jlttlg surprise. Bob hid a fljpod many 
dainty prejudices under that sandy head of hair 
of his. If he laced his slim figure, and curled 
the faint moustache on his upper lip, it was for 
no coarser beauty to admire than Agnes Spof¬ 
ford herself; other women he treated with a 
supercilious scorn that would have been amus¬ 
ing, if it had not been too paltry. Still, it was 
a real preference for the pure and graceful in 
life that made him act thus; a preference hint¬ 
ing itself in a thousand ways in his quiet man¬ 
ner; simply chosen language, olean habits of 
life, in the very whiteness of his hand, the neat 
ledgers open on his desk, or the pot of violets 
and blue-bells close beside them. This girl r 9 
hands were not clean; the nails were bitten and 
black; th^ flannel dress she wore was ragged; 
her clog shoes lumped with clay; she was awk- 
wgrd, boorish, coarse, from her yellow hair to 
her stuttering tones. Once or twice she slap¬ 
ped Bob familiarly on the shoulder, as though 
pitying his inferior size and strength; hallooed 
to him across the room when she needed his 
aid. Of all creatures the one 1 would have 
thought he would shrink from disgusted. On 
the contrary, he was patient, gentle, indulgent. 
When he left her, he moved bis desk-stool 
so as to g|(j|piand the side of the room where 
she stood, tiud watched her furtively all day, a 
graver look on his face than I bad thought his 
insignificant features could expr^s. 

“I must make my story brief. The girl fell 
into her place in the mill as weeks passed. It 
was a different one from that which her pa¬ 
troness expected; she did not need my aid to 
defend her from the miU-bands. There was a 
something genial, and strong, and warm about 
her, new in the every-day work; her hands 
were ready with a blow or a caress; the other 
women took care how they approached her, 
then learned to trust in her curiously. Nothing 
troubled her. Her patched frock and cold po¬ 
tatoes at meal-time were only jokes to her. She 
made life, iu short, a long holiday more obsti¬ 
nately than any being I ever knew. She had a 
habit of ringing, too, new in the mill; no one 
checked it; her voice, rough when she talked, 
was thin, clear, joyous, sweet. She had un¬ 
bounded store of old songs—it sometimes gave 
a fresh spring and impetus to our dull factory 
ways to hear her. Some things she was not 
slow to learn; her skin cleaned, and came out 
fresh and quick to blush or pale; the linser 
frock gav*place to a neat wrapper: the h^& 
were well kept as Bob’s heart could wish; cm 
the voice began to break and hMUu. But I 
understood Eliza Neeson from the first; I*m 
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glad of that. I saw the nugget before Bob j in especial. He will hare you chipped out into 
Farns had worn the clay off it. jj quite a woman of the world by the time I come 

“I used to make a circuit round the mill ? back.* It was an idle, inconsequent speech. I 
every day, just to have her lift her ugly, plea- \ regretted it as soon as I had made it, for she 
sant face, and call out a hearty * good-morn- S did not laugh; a soft pink flush stole over her 
ing.* It freshened the whole day someway. jface instead, and the heavy eyelids quivered. 
She walked about among these dead-alive \ I was startled, grew suddenly hot and angry, 
women with the free, bold step of an Indian; Wm it possible that Bob Farns had talked of 
she had the same fearless, kindly tone for the hove to this poor creature? He would as soon 
master of the mill as for the dog out by the \ think of marrying the mulatto in his father’s 
lime-vats. Perhaps my attention to her was |kitchen! I knew him well. Yet what did this 
kept awake by the mystery of young Farns’ Ablush and tremor mean? She was a woman, 
protection of the girl. What did he want with * with the tenderness, the passion of a dozen 
her? His watchfulness never slackened for a | women in her coarse, low-born body. I was 
day. Before she had been in the mill a fort- } awkwardly silent, while she stood shyly turning 
night, I found her in off-hours seated by his s over the silver pieces. I was not sorry when 
desk, poring over his long worn-out school- $ Joe Dickson, (who was to take my plaoe in the 
books, then reciting her task to him. ‘It’s i; mill,) struck in with, * They say Bob is to bring 
slow work, Mr. Durbetter,’ she called out, ‘I’m < that affair of his with Miss Spofford to a focus 
such a dull mule. But he’s so patient;’ and her 
voice lowered, and a new womanly flush crept 
over her thick features. Bob colored angrily; 
but the lessons went on every day, despite the Shad heard the story; the color faded out of her 
sneers of the hands. ‘What’s that red-haired Jface slowly, she shut her teeth together for a 
imp after?’ I heard Tom Sanders say to a ji minute; then she raised her head with a brave, 
porter. ‘What’s to be made off of poor Sue kindly light in her eyes—I almost had said a 
Neeson’s gell? Let him alone for a long-headed j manly look. ‘That would be but right,’ she 
Scotchman. I’ll warrant he sees his profit in J said. ‘They suit each other; they are so dif- 
the end.’ I thought they overrated Bob’s fore- j ferent from the rest of the world—each of them 
sight, and concluding it was but a boy’s whim, 5;—different!’ Some of the other hands came up 
ceased to notice him or his protegee. The girl <! to be paid. ‘Wait a moment. Eliza,’ I said, 
had a secret in her life; it might be one, which, < hurrying them over. My heart ached for the 
known to Bob, had touched his pity, and wish i creature. I wanted, in some trifling way, to 
to help. Some unspoken disgrace hung about $ show her how much I was her friend. When 
her; I saw it in the manner of the work-people ij the work-people were going out of the mill- 
every time her name was mentioned; in their ^ door, I took up my hat. ‘I only wanted to say 

very gentleness toward her. I did not wish to S good-by, and that I hoped-’ ‘The world 

discover it; one would willingly turn aside from i would use me well? God knows it has done 
as many unclean pools in life as possible; what- \ that, Mr. Durbetter. I don’t forget. I’m not 
ever it might be, I was sure the great uncouth \ ungrateful.’ She stood thinking a moment, 
creature herself was pure from it. For with all 5 tying the strings of her calico boanet. ‘Would 
Bob’s daily efforts, % at the end of two years poor *you care to do something for me?’ looking up. 
Eliza Neeson was till uncouth and uncomely. $*Walk out the road a bit to my home? You 
“I thought that, as she came up to my desk- ^called me your friend awhile ago. I’d rather 
rail one Saturday evening for her week’s wages * you would see exactly who and what you gave 
«md stood humming a tone, and looking out of J the name to.’ ‘Surely,* I said, heartily; but I 
the window while I counted it. ‘It’s the last ]looked at her keenly. There was some secret 
time I will give it to you, Eliza,’ I said, pushing J motive under this freak. We walked together 
it over the baize. ‘I am going to Philadelphia Jdown the street. Everybody halted with a nod 
on Monday.’ Her song stopped, and she said, for laugh when they saw Eliza’s honest, good- 
*Is that so, Mr. Durbetter? I’m sorry, more Jnatured face. I had not half so many friends 
sorry than I can tell you,’thrusting her hand be-Jin the village. We turned out a by-road; I 
tween the rails eagerly. ‘You’ve been a good Jknew it was not the direct path to the Spott 
friend to me in these two years.’ ‘You have jfarra, but led past Spofford’s place. She came 
different luck from other people, Eliza. Every- ; thero purposely, I was sure, for she slackened 
body is a friend of yours.’ She laughed. ‘That’s J her pace as we neared the hedge fencing in the 
true—that’s true. Odd, isn’t it?’ ‘Bob Farns ‘ old farm-house, and watched through its gaps 


' soon. Old Peter has given his consent.’ I re 
S plied to him. She went on turning over the 
s money. I fancied it was not the first time she 
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eagerly, stopping suddenly when she caught < can I know, Eliza? A woman judges better of 
sight of two figures sauntering slowly, side by \ a woman's heart than a man does. I will give 
side, through the alleys of lilac-bushes and jj no false answer to a question so a^ked, and I 
hollyhocks. ‘There they are,’ she said, under i; cannot give a true one.’ ‘No. Let us go on.' 
her breath, and so stood, bent, pulling at her \ In the terrible struggle going on in her soul, I 
bonnet-strings, silent for a moment. The fresh j! do not think the unwomanliness of the question 
morning sunlight shimmered over the two $ touched her; though, in a fair view, I doubt if 
figures in their cool dresses, making a plea- <: it were unwomanly. 

sant, pretty picture. They were graceful, $ “The hot noon sun massed the shadows close 
light, easy, both of them; if there was a taint \ about the tree-roots, as we struck into a broad, 
of affectation, an artificial atmosphere about ji yellow clay road, bordered on either 6 ide by 
each, my companion did not see it. ‘It’s no $ turnip and potato patches. ‘This is not the 

wonder they love each other. God made them $ Spott form/ I said. *1 thought-* ‘No. That 

alike , 1 with a sort of gasp; then she stood up, \ is my uncle’s home. I lived with my mother, 
wiping the sweat from her freckled face. ‘So ij Sue Neeson’s gal—that is the name the country 
delicate she is—Agnes , 1 looking at me with a 5; people give me . 1 It was the first time I Hfed 
smile that made even my tough heart sick. ‘So \ ever heard a bitter tone in her words. ‘She ia . 
tender and beautiful, from her soul to her very \ dead now. This is my home , 1 stopping in 


eyes. I'm not a fool. 


I can see . 1 I 5 of a mud-plastered house in the center of a* 


Baw now why she had come; to show herself, ^ stubble-field, without shade of a Bingle tree dr 
not me, the difference between Eliza Neeson jj bush. ‘You do not mean that you live here 
find the girl Farnswas going to marry; to force $ alone, Eliza ? 1 ‘No. Jim Wolf’s widow is with 
the truth into her heart as nuns have driven, s me. What I make in the mill is enottefr for 
sometimes, the iron torture of the cross. ‘Well, ^ both; she serves as protection . 1 She wflftied 
well, come on, Mr. Durbetter, the road is £ round, leaning on the rough gate tied wiih 
growing hot, I think, and dusty. As we went ^rope, while I stood in the dusty road. Behind 
.own past the hedge, we heard Bob’s voice in ^ her was the hovel with its one miserable win- 
:i half- laugh, and the soft murmur of his com- '< dow; two or three wash-tubs filled with dirty 
trillion's answer. Eliza forced herself to speak. >’ suds at the door; behind that the yellow atub- 
4 !;*s such a pleasant view from this hill , 1 she t ble, and the hot sky backing it all in. Her eye 
'-nid. ‘It will be'such a good home for them . 1 \ glanced over it all; then she faced me; pushing 
V soon.'as I could I began talking of Philadel- $ back the bonnet that hung over her face. It 
piiia. $he listened in silence for awhile, and j> was red, swollen, and damp with perspiration, 
then turned suddenly. ‘Could a woman have ? She looked down at her brawny, uncouth body 
a chance in that great city to make herself a j in its coarse dress. ‘This is my home, Mr. Dur- 
lady? If she went there with enough of money, ^better, and this is I . 1 There was unmeasured 
I mean? Grow delicate, soft, refined? Worth S bitterness in the words, in the loathing gesture 
love—do you understand? Not to win beauty.— $ she made toward herself. I understood. She 
1 don't intend that—no money oan buy that; ^wanted to see, through the eyes of another, the 
but there’s a sort of beauty that works out- \ woman who hoped to be Robert Farns 1 wife. 

wardly-* * I know, I understand you, Eliza . 1 > «I wanted to show you the girl you called 

Some sudden impulse had forced out her ques- c friend . 1 ‘Whom I was never ashamed to call 
tions breathlessly; she put out her hand to \ friend until now , 1 I cried, ‘when she is ashamed 
silence me. ‘Hush! do not heed me; I talk 5 of herself. Eliza! I thought you a truer woman 
like a fool. We'll go on . 1 I watched her ask- J than this . 1 I took her hand. A curious change 
ance. She was so baited by her own passions, j came and went over her face. At last she looked 
and fought so bravely to keep them down. ‘You ^up; other women would have shed tears with 
said with money, Eliza. It would need that . 1 5 that expression on their faces, but she was not 
‘Yes , 1 vaguely; ‘that’s not the difficulty. There’s J given to such exhibition of feeling. ‘I have 
a sure way of earning that.’ There was another \ acted like a silly child to-day,’ she said, finally, 
pause. Then she stopped again. ‘Mr. Durbet- j ‘You did well to reprove me.* But I thought l<r 

ter, I am going to trust you. There is nobody jj cure myself of- 1 ‘No ntter , 1 seeing that 

I can ask this question of but you . 1 ‘Go on, $ she_ stopped. ‘Let us forjpf uM s part of d|p 
Eliza . 1 ‘I want you to tell me the truth, with \ last (Jay. You shall -ask lhhTO^^^d we 


God looking down on us here. Do you think \ drink^o my safe journey in ft glass of new mfR, ^ 
she, Agnes Spofford, loves him? That it would <if you will . 1 She laughed, and in a little while 4 
cost her much if she had to give hipi up?’ ‘How i her bid heartiness came back to her. Before 1 r 
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went away, she said to me, with some effort, ‘ I j ture, Agnes Spofford, be thrown out destitute 
would like you to do me justice, Mr. Durbetter. s upon the world? Thereupon Bob indulged in 
I'd like you to know that I will never work $ a faint haze of sentiment and bombast, which 
harm to Agnes Spofford. She has been kind to j did not veil the hard gist of the letter to me as 
me, I love her as she does not know. She shall \ I laid it down. Yet if anything held a real 
never suffer loss through me.’ Long afterward place in Bob’s miserly, frothy heart, it was this 
I knew all that those words meant to the girl. woman Agnes—I knew that. 

“On the next Monday I left K-and came ; “Well, I consulted the lawyer, and sent the 

to Philadelphia. I was there for three years; : answer by the next day’s mail. If the claimant 
forgetting, as one will in the attrition of new ; could produce authentic proofs of Thomas Spof- 
scenes and interests, much of my old life in the ^ ford’s marriage, and his or her birth, the pro¬ 
mill. However, I had determined to return to \ perty went over at once intact to the real heir, 
the .village to practice. About three months j “I heard no more from Bob until three months 

before I took my degree, I received a letter \ after I returned to K-and opened an office 

there. I fell into a good run of practice soon; 
people remeffibered me, I suppose. The very 
day after my arrival, I was summoned to attend 
some epistles from Bob, written in a feminine l Eliza Necson, who was ill in one of the board- 
Italian hand, deseanting usually on fashion and \ ing-houses Bet apart for the mill-hands. I hardly 
gossip, for both of which pursuits he had a J knew the thin, worn face turned eagerly on the 
craving appetite. This present letter meant \ pillow toward me as I went into her room; but 
more, however, I soon perceived. Under Bob’s > the fresh, fearless smile was unaltered. She 
attempt at dilettantism, he had a shrewd, hard {threw out both hands impetuously as of old. 
head for buajpess, and used plain words when 
he came to 'business matters. The purport of 
his letter was thid: Peter Spofford, he informed 
me, had been the elder of two brothers, between 
whom the estate had been equally divided—the 
house, farm, and interest in the mill accruing 
to IJom, the younger; certain shares in profit¬ 
able stocks being Peter’s portion—he having a 
keen, speculative talent, so keen and hungry 
that he succeeded in swamping his whole for¬ 
tune in about five years, and was penniless 
when Tom died, unmarried, as was supposed; 
and Peter, not unwillingly, stepped into his 
shoes and property, and turned to dealing in 
mules instead of railroad bonds. He was, as i thought. *1 want to go back to work,’ she 
I was aware, an old man now, and failing in \ cried, unceasingly, in her half delirium; ‘I 
health; his estate would probably be divided j want to forget. I’ll work nobody harm,’ she 
equally between his two children, William and j said once, in a sudden terror common to that 
Agnes, in whom Bob assured me, with some- \ fever. 4 I’m only poor Sue Neeson’s girl. Only 
what gratuitous earnestness, he had no interest j that Robert.’ 

save that of a friend. As a friend, however, he \ “Then the truth began to dawn on me. It 
did hold an interest in her, and wished me, by \ was all plain at last. One evening, on going up 
application to some legal authority, to ascertain 5 to her room, I heard footsteps within, heavier 
the following fact: Whether, if any claimant to Uhan those of her landlady, and, opening the 
the Spofford property appeared, such claimant, j door, found Robert Farns pacing slowly up and 
professing to be the legitimate child oPThomas Sdown, strange signs of emotion on his small, 
Spofford, and producing an authentic certificate *.mean features. I had not seen Bob before; he 
of said Thomas’ marriage, such plea would hoik | was dainty, graceful, insignificant as ever. The 
positively good, and would bo allowed by the \ girl sat in an arm-chair, wrapped in a coarse 
courts, so long a period having elapsed before v shawl, her hands clasped tight together, her 
Us presentation? Vaguely hinting that there ^ face turned toward him half supplicating. I 
was danger of such a claimant’s appearing, it \ stopped; the deep, grand feeling and passion 
was threatened, eto., etc. What was the actual; in the sick face made it noble and beautiful, 
chance of success? Would this beautiful crea- > ‘You here, Farns?’ I cried. ‘Yes. Come in, 


‘I’m so glad! so glad! No friends like old 
: friends,’ she cried. It was pneumonia that ailed 
| her, ending in a slow typhoid fever, that had 
got a firm grip of her stout muscles and nerves, 

and it never, by-the-way, let them go until- 

“She was in the mill still; but held my old 
: place as book-keeper now. The three years 
had taught her much; not of book knowledge, 
perhaps, but had softened, refined her, broad- 
: ened her range of thought. But the old light¬ 
heartedness was gone; her face, when in repose, 
fell suddenly into the dull, anxious look of one 
who has waited long, and wearies of waiting. 
\ It had been a lonely life after all with her, I 


from Bob Farns, who, in my absence, had been 
admitted into a partnership with his father and 
Peter Spofford. I had been favored before with 
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and you shall know why I have the right to bo : and, therefore, it must end.* She spoke slow* 
here.’ She raised herself. ‘No, Robert, my and faint. ‘But why not claim your own?’ I 
secret is,my own.’ But Farns’ face was heated, ' said, ‘for the sake of your mother’s name, if 
as if my entrance had suggested some scheme \ for no other reason?’ She resumed, ‘I have 
which he was obstinately bent upon. ‘Not j; thought of that. But the dead are dead. Then,’ 
your own, Eliza. If the world knew it, you > she added, in a clear, firm tone, ‘I will not do 


would be forced to do justice to yourself—and 
me.’ I put my hand on her wrist, before she 
had time to speak, and answered, ‘The world 
need not know it, Bob; but I know it. I think 
you are not so obscure as you would believe. 
Shall I tell you? This is not Eliza Neeson, but 
Thomas Spofford’s legitimate daughter, whom 
you have long intended to marry.’ They were 

both silent from astonishment a moment. 

« 

‘Pish!’ muttered Bob at last, ‘I told you too 


i 

\ 

\ 

\ 

i 

| 

\ 


harm to one who has been kind to me. Agnes 
Spofford saved me from starving once. I’ll not 
turn her out a beggar upon the world now.’ 
Farns came up and stood before her. ‘And I, 
Eliza? Have you no thought for me?’ She 
turned her faco into the walk I caught a 
smothered ‘Oh, God!’ To think of her holding 
this puppet in that great, honest soul of hers! 
‘I’m trying to do right,” she muttered at last. 
Farns’ face hardened into steel. ‘I want you 


much in that letter.’ The girl leaned back ' to choose once for all, Eliza. It must end here, 
pale and 6ilent. ‘Now that you guess so \ Sacrifice this girl.* ‘She has been kind to me,’ 
much, Durbetter, I’ll tell you all,’ he went on. j quickly. But he went on: ‘Give up this fan- 
* You know what Eliza has been to me. How s tastic care of Agnes Spofford. Enter into pos- 
eherished, how dear!’ (To see the honest blood J session of your name and place, and then come 

spring to her cheek at that poor, silly fool! J and rest your tired head here,’ drawiug her 

To think she had laid the heart it leaped from \ head into his breast. ‘My wife!’ A soft trem- 
at the feet of this shallow schemer!) ‘How, S bling stirred her face—her lips ilfived, but slie 
dear? To marry her?’'- ‘Certainly. Yes, I \ said nothing. ‘Or leave me,’ he added, ‘if yotr 
always intended that. But she is not Eliza * will. Has your life been bare, and poor, and 

>feeson, with a stain of disgrace on her. She i; lonely, Eliza? Will it be so easy for you to 

is the honorable daughter of an honorable man; j live apart from me? Even our friendship at an 
and I claim that she shall come to me as such, n end? You, dogging out the days in tho mill; 
She has the proofs of her parentage—has had J Sue Necson’s bastard child, that even the 


them for years; and I demand now that she s meanest of the hands pity. Without a name— 


makes them public. It is due to mo as her J without love-’ ‘Hush!’ with a sharp cry, 

future husband.’ He finished with a slightly ] covering her face again. 

pompous air. > “ I did not interfere. I thought it bost even 

“Eliza was silent. ‘I’ll tell you how it is, $ for my patient, as a patient, that the struggle 
doctor,’ she said, meekly, at last. ‘I’ll tell $ should have a definite end. ‘Determine, then,’ 
the truth. My father drank hard sometimes. > and Farns and he walked to tho window. There 


It was in one of these fits ho married my j was a long silence. Only the ticking of the 
mother, Susan Neeson. But he did marry ^ clock was heard. She beckoned him at last, 
her. She was too ignorant of forms to ask j: ‘I have decided, Robert,’ in a whisper. ‘Go 
for a certificate, and there were no witnesses, \ on,’ he said, seeing she stopped. ‘I will not 
but before her death the clergyman who | wrong hor. God help me! But it’s hard, 
performed the ceremony (it w r as in another \ Good-by.’ He held out his hand, not answer- 
State) found her out, and sent her the proper > ing a word. If she waited feVerishly for a kind 
proofs. I have them now.’ ‘But she will make i touch; none eame. He let her fingers fall, and 
no use of them,’ said Farns, fiercely. She put \ turned away his sandy-colored face pale. The 
both hands up to her forehead. * If I used them j schemes of his whole life were overthrown at 

I could be Robert’s wife-’ ‘And owner of j that moment. No wonder that he bit his thin lips 

the Spofford place,’ insinuated Robert. ‘What \ and went out of the room without a look back 
matters that?’ she cried, bitterly. ‘It’s too late ^ at the woman lying there. She had only been 
now—the money. I am a woman now. It i the scaffolding on which these schemes were 
could not make me fitter for you, or worthier built; in herself, nothing, 
of your love, Robert. It’s too late.’ ‘No,’ ^ “She sank rapidly after that. It was late 
hesitated Bob; ‘but it is the honorable name I l in the evening when I left her in the nurse*® 
care for, Eliza.’ *1 know that,’ said the woman, > care, and went out. I met Farns in the street, 
taking her hands down, and looking at him \ his head down, his hands clasped behind him, 
firmly. *I never will be your wife without it, i a dull perplexity on his face. ‘If one could ba 
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sure shejwould hold to thAt decision/ he said. 
‘But she'll change her mind. If I did anything 
to displease her, she'd change her mind/ If he 
married Agnes Spofford! I understood him 
better than he thought. Besides, the spoils 
with Agnes would be but half the property; no 
wonder he clung so desperately to the poor 
mill-girl. ‘Women are so obstinate!’ he mut¬ 
tered, with an oath. ‘I’ve been working at her 
for years about this thing.’ ‘Well, I cannot 
help you,’ I said, gruffly.” 

“Go on, doctor,” I said, for Durbetter had 
Btopped, and, rising abruptly, began to put 
away the hair in the cabinet. 

“Well, there’s little more to tell,” impa¬ 
tiently. “Roguery prevailed, as usual.” 

“Come, come! Tell me that little.” 

“It is not much,” seating himself; some 
strange emotion fading from his face. “She 
married him. I saw the ehange in her in a day 
or two; the happy light in her face, the sudden 
tears coming to her eyes, the shy, nervous 
smile. At last she told me. ‘He has given me 
my own way, doctor,* holding my hand like a 
child. ‘His love is so deep and true—Robert’s.’ 
‘You are going to be his wife?’ ‘He will have 
it so,’ with a deep blush. ‘And now that he 
thinks of it, he sees it as I do—that it is better 
'to bear a disgraced name than to ruin her, 
whom we both love.’ I comprehended Bob’s 
logic. Once his wife, and this woman would 
yield in less than a year. But I thought he was 
wrong.” 

“Was he?” For the doctor had,stopped 
again, beating time on the table. This part of 
tbe story was wrung out piecemeal. 

“I do not know how it would have*ended,” 
he went on. “ He married her, as I said. She 
was still ill. He took her off for a winter in the 
South. Meanwhilo, the sjory of her birth began 
to be whispered about, through Farns’ instru¬ 
mentality, I was confident., It reached the cars 
of the Spoffords, who hooted at it in scorn. 
But it made them uneasy. Agnes Spofford 
grew haggard and yellow that winter; there 
was a shrewish, disappointed look on her faoe 
never seen thero before. When Farns and his 
wife came back, she went to their house daily, 
to my astonishment—hung about them like a 
leech. Poor, honest Eliza, welcomed her all 
the more cordially, knowing hoy true h$r own 
feeling was.”* 

“And FarSH” 

“In the role of husband, you mean? Oh, he 
played his p&rt to perfection. His end was not 
accomplished, you see. She was thoroughly 
happy in every drop of her blood—Eliza. I 


am glad to know that. I used to like to oatcli 
a glimpse of her great laughing eyes as I passed 
their house. So it went on. God help us all! 
I wish I had not begun to tell this story.” 
wiping his forehead, and walking about ner¬ 
vously. 

.1 was silent; some pain in it hurt more sorely 
than Durbetter chose to show. 

“Well,” he burst out, at length, “it did not 
last long. She never was strong. The fever 
had sapped much physical life out of her. It 
was a bright, happy year, but short. In it 
Agnes Spofford had managed to possess herself 
of the truth concerning Eliza’s claim. Yet she 
clung about her as before. In August, Eliza’s 
ohild was born—a boy, with her sturdy build, 
and honest, fearless eyes. There was no atom 
of the Farns blood about it. They were healthy 
and strong, both mother and child.” 

The sentences came out brokenly, as if he 
feared they might mean too much. 

“Agnes Spofford never left her friend’s bed¬ 
side. The baby died in a week.” 

“And the mother?” I asked. 

“Not for some days after; slowly, then, and 
quite consciously. The dregs of the fever may 
have been at work. I do not know. Just as 
glad to die as to live; as cheerful, and hearty, 
and brAve, I mean. I saw her in the morning, 
lying with her earnest, ugly, happy face turned 
to the fresh sunlight. ‘I do not think I shall 
be here to-night, doctor,’ she said, holding out 
her hand, with a smile. ‘There’s something 
gnawing, gnawing here,’ touching her breast. 
‘It will stop soon, I fancy, and then my heart 
will be reached. Could that be?* She held 
her husband’s hand night and day. A more 
miserable, defeated wretch I never saw than he. 
She thought it was grief at her loss, poor fool!” 

“I am glad,” I said, “she never learned to 
disbelieve in him.” 

“So am I,” said Durbetter; “and yet she 
was so content to go. Not that this world had 
cheated her; but there was something better 
and as real beyond. I stayed with her all that 
day, giving her the medicine myself. But it 
was too late. Just at sunset she made her hus¬ 
band lift her up and hold her head on his 
breast. ‘You have been good and true,’ she 
said, as loud as she was able. ‘You’re not 
sorry we did right, are you, dear?’ He made 
no answer. Agnes Spofford left the room. ‘I’m 
going to my baby,’ with a half laugh. ‘That is 
so sure to me. My baby! God wants me to 
take care of it. We will never grow tired of 
each other.’ She went to her child that night.” 

The doctor was silent for a long time. 
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THE SHADOWS OF PARNASSUS. 


“ And Fnrns?” . after a pause, “I never think of her hs dead. 

“ He married Agnes Spefford.” ij She is alive to me always—earnest, hopeful, 

“You did nothing?” $ working, loving. God filled her heart and 

“No. The dead were dead, as Eliza herself \ hands at last. She and her baby will not tire 
would have said. And yet,” rousing himself S of one another.” 


THE SHADOWS OF PARNASSUS 

BY CLAUBXCK ¥. 


Qeudoe not, swart lord of sea or soil, 

What seems tbo poet’s Ufa of ease; <; 

None so severe as mental toil, £ 

For that begins tvhen others cease. s 

When labor, in refreshing sleep, ^ 

Folds its brown arms us waues the day, > 

Then gloomy bards their vigil* keep, ^ 

And wash with tears lifo’s sands away. \ 

For rainbow visions shine alone 
In eyes whose cloudsbavo rained in tears; 

And, suran-like, in his sweetest tone, 

The minstrel his own requiem hears. 

Naught to the outer world he owes, 

Tis but a glass wherein is seen 

Ourselves, and Nature’s varied hues 
Are but reflections from within. 

And while the mirrors of the breast, 

If passion’s breath their sheen affect, 

Like those iu Smyrna’s temple placed, 

Ooforin the objects they reflect; 

The bard, with Summer in his soul, 

Can in tko hissing yule-log hear 

Tiie voice of bird and watorfsil, 

And rustling of gr^tm branches near. 

His, like Pygmalion’s sceptre, makes 
Kudo forms with soul-like beauties rif** 

To him the snow-wreath’s delicate flakes 
Seem blossoms from the tree of Ufo. 


Bl'HLKK. 

Like those that martyr-brows enfold 
The fires that eye and forohead flush, 

And words of liquid silver mould, 

As thuy from founts of music gush. 

For saddest souls have tendoreet chords, 

And singers die that songs may ne'er; 

The heart has no such tuneful birds 
An those that sing from ruins there. 

Nor gayest those who gayest sing; 

What most we feel we least impart, 

Aud cheeks may wear the bloom of bpring, 
Whilo Winter desolates the heart. 

Though round Parnassus’ summet plays 
Tho brilliance of oternity, 

The storms of time howl round its base 
That slopes Into oblivion’s sea*. 

Oft, unawares, wo entertain 
Immortals, jostling in the thsomg; 

Beings of floor sense, that gain ' 

Tho cross without the crown of song. 

For often brows that most are scarred 
Are with tho fowost laurels twinod; 

Aud men hnvo, liko tho eaglo, soared. 

To leave, liko him, no trace behind. 

Not theirs tho spoils of comp and court; 

^ Karo pearls they bring from life’s sea-Weed; 

> And jewels from the mines of thought, 

) * Enrich tho world and die in need. 


AS THE CLOUDS THAT FLOAT AT EVEN. 


BT LUTHER G. RIOOB'. 


As the clouds that float at even 
Mourn too soon their glory flown, 

So the heart with gladness teeming 
Soon shall wither, sad nnd lone; 

And, ns floating clouds at night-time, 
Hide, porohance, tho moon's pale beam, 
So our soul* are ofttiuies shaded 
By life’s dark and fleeting (’.ream. 

As tho frosts seen in the morning 
Melt* before tho sun’s first ray, 

?»» the pleasures earth doth render 
Take thorn wings and fly away; 

Aud, as tiny streams of wuter, 

Help to swell tho mighty sea, 

So each day that ponses o’er us, 

Nearer brings eternity. 


' It is woll tbat»we should linger 
’Moug tho memories of tho past, 
Wreathing garlands o’er the green g*wveu 
Of tho plonsures that are past. 

Though the flowers soon may perish. 

And the place seem sod and lone. 

Vet thoir sweot porfume will hover 
Bound the scenes of beauty gone. 

■ Far b^’ond the glowing cloud-lapd; 

Far beyond the azure sky,^— 

Are there joys for souls imrtfortal— 

«a> Bliss too fleep, too pure to die! 

"*Aud when lifo’s dark voyage i^o-er. 
Crossed have wo the crested from, 

* May our Jifs-Uirk reach the liareu 
Of thebiessod—our last home. 
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MARY LEIGH'S C H R I S T M A S-E V E. 




DY CLARA B. II E A T II. 

It was Christ mas-eve, and Mary Leigh sat by • had looked forward to the joyous day, when her 
the window, in the suburbs of a great city. The \ bright dreams should be realized. When school 
fire burned low, and the room grew cold and ^ life should really begin, and countless books 
cheerless. The out-door prospect was still more s unlock for her their hidden treasures. ' She 
gloomy. A cold December wind came in fitful \ thought, too, of the sudden death of that beloved 
gusts against the windows, tossing the dead \ mother, that had put all pleasant anticipations 
leaves across the gravel-walks, and sighing \ far away from her thoughts, 
mournfully through the leafless brauches of \ She had been left alone. None cared to aid 


the trees. But Mary Leigh was not at all 
affected by it; indeed, she scarcely glanced out 
exoept to note, at intervals, how low the sun 
was getting, and calculate how long a time 
intervened before the supper-hour. 

There was a shade of anxiety and care rest¬ 
ing on her pale features, changing sometimes 
to a look of vexation. It was the eve of a 
holiday; but life had no holiday for her. The 
table before her was heaped with pieces and 
patterns. A coat, much worn, but ripped in 
pieoes, and pressed carefully, was laid before 
her for consideration. She thought it would 
make a winter jacket for Johnny, her youngest 
boy, who needed it sadly. But it would not do. 
She had turned it every way, and the patterns 
were laid on, again and again, to no purpose. 
There was a thin place here, and a spot there. 
“It is no use,” sighed poor Mrs. Leigh; “it is 
too scant a pattern.” 

She leaned her head heavily on her hand, and 
the tears gathered in her eyes. “I have been 
all my life,” she said, “at least ever since I can 
remember, trying to make one dollar do the 
duty of three—trying to make something out 
of nothing.” Her thoughts went back to her 
earliest recollections of her childhood; to the 
patient widowed mother toiling, day after day, 
far beyond her strength, uncomplaining, accom¬ 
plishing so much, and yet receiving so little 
credit from the hard-judging world. She thought 
of the school-room where she had sat, oh! so 
wearily, trying to learn lessons far beyond her 
comprehension, with no guide save the text¬ 
book, which she could not understand, and the 
indifferent teacher, who kept school because she 
must do something for a living. She thought of 
all the long, weary struggle to fit herself for the 
world—to become an ornament to society; of 
the yearning and thirsting for more knowledge, 
and the half promise of assistance from friends. 
She thought of her fond anticipations as she 


5 her now; she was not theirs, and bitterly the 
\ orphan ffelt it. Going to school was out of the 
' question now, with no home, and her limited 
[means. She must teach for her living, they 
5 said. She did not choose her vocation—there 
j was no choice left her. Naturally delicate, 
i with feeble strength, *and an ambitious mind, 

« she could think of nothing else; longing to do 
! something for others, yet not able to help her- 
5 self 

s Fortunately, or unfortunately—who shall 
i judge? her place in the teacher’s desk was soon 
’vacant. Mf. Leigh, one of the committee, 
5 thought Mary Morton would be an ornament to 
5 his cottage-home, left desolate when his mother 
[died; and he asked her to be his wife. So 
J Mary Morton became Mary Leigh. Gossiping 
5 mothers said the school-teacher had done well, 
[ for Arthur Leigh was a fine man, full of energy, 
* and would be rich, too, some day. Poor orphan 
| Mary! She was grateful for his love; and she 
v poured out for him all the hoarded affeetion of 
\ her heart. Hers was no Btinted gift, but an 
? overflowing love, garnered through many lonely, 
? weary years. The world said they were happy; 
i and the bright tears gathered in Mary’s eyes, 
as she often asked herself why she was not? 

As years passed on, three little children were 
given to them. Two Bturdy, roguish boys, and 
\ a blue-eyed fairy, that bore the name of Lily. 
J But the sweet baby-girl was too fair a blossom 
■ for this cold world, and was soon transplanted 
| to heaven. 

\ “Because we are not worthy;” and Mary’s 
\ tears fell fast on the little unconscious sleeper, 
jj Not so much for her loss, as for the knowledge 
\ that she was not worthy to train that sinless 
j babe for heaven. 

! Mrs. Leigh’s thoughts had wandered back over 
? all these weary years, noting every heartache, 
s every new trial. Her efforts for improvement 
' had passed unnoticed; her thoughtful love and 
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MARY LEIGH 8 CHRISTM AB-E YE. 




were i* 


care had not been appreciated; and, worse than <; 
all, her love seemed thrown away on her thought- s 
less husband, who should have shielded her i; 
from petty trials and vexations. ‘‘Yes,” she 
said, audibly, “I have tried all my life to make s 
something out of nothing, and I have failed. \ 
These little cares and troubles may be trifles, i 
but they arc very hard to bear.” 

The worn pieces and little patterns 
pushed aside hastily, and the weary head was l 
bowed on the table, while sob after sob broke j* 
the stillness of the room. The clock on tho ^ 
mantle struck the hour of five, and she started $ 
up nervously. Hastily putting aside her work, \ 
she bathed her face and swollen eyes, then 5 
descended to the kitchen. She kindled a fire s 
and began to prepare the evening-meal. The s 
children came in from their out-door play, noisy $ 
and clamorous for supper. Albert had torn his s 
jacket, and lost his knife. Johnny was half s 
crying, half scolding, and holding up a bruised $ 
hand. He had stumbled gnd fallen on the hard 
frozen ground, and though he was a brave little i> 
fellow, the tears would come. The wants /of \ 
the children were kindly attended to, and the ji 
supper-table laid with its snowy cloth. The jj 
biscuit were light and nice. The preserves were \ 
brought from the cool cellar, and iho pie put •; 
near the grate to warm. There was only one 
maid-of-all-work, and that was Mary Leigh .“j 
herself. She tried to recover her wonted cheer- ^ 
fulness, as she prepared the fragrant tea in 
anticipation of her husband’s speedy arrival. $ 
He came soon, greeting his pale, patient wife J 
with a careless smile, but his children with J 
kind words and kisses. Arthur Leigh was not t; 
an unkind man ; “only thoughtless,” his friends ^ 
said. Yes, thoughtless he certainly was; and, |» 
if the truth must be told, selfish, too. He did $ 
ample justice to the viands placed before him, <: 
while his wife, unnoticed, helped the children s 
and^sipped her tea, too weary and worn to care \ 
to eat anything. She followed her husband^ 
to the sitting-room, after putting aside the tea- 5 
things and setting the room in order. Mr. $ 
Leigh had just finished the evening paper, and >, 
was preparing to go out as his wife entered the $ 
room. ^ 

“Mary,” he asked, anxiously, “have you | 
spent that money that I gave you yesterday? ^ 
I have run short to-day, and I will borrow it of s 
you if you do not need it now.” s 

Need it! He bad given her three dollars, i; 
reserving twice as much for himself; and the s 
had been revolving in her mind, for the last $ 
hour, what to do with it. Other families had 
money, even if a little, for Christmas presents ^ 


to the children; but Arthur said Christmas pre¬ 
sents were “a humbug.” For them there was 
really no Christmas. If she could get the neces¬ 
saries of life for her family, she was thankfuL 
So she had been considering whether she should 
take this money for a pair of shoes, long needed, 
or buy a jacket for Johnny, which garment was 
indispensable for the cold weather. 

“I had thought of getting cloth for John for 
a jacket,” she answered, timidly; “but, if you 
need it, I will wait.” 

“John a jacket! I don't see why you cannot 
make over Albert’s clothes for him, I’m sure. 
Because it is a little more work, I suppose. 
Mrs. Somers never buys new cloth for her boys;” 
and he took the bill she handed him, and went 
out hastily, shutting the door, by no means 
softly, behind him. 

“I did try hard to make the old clothes do,” 
she said, “but they were completely worn-out.” 
Tears came now; she had kept them back with 
a strong will while her husband was speaking; 
for if there was anything that Arthur Leigh 
hated, it was to seo a woman cry. He had told 
her so repeatedly; and the brave woman, dread¬ 
ing nothing so much as his anger, had con¬ 
quered herself, and sat down to her sewing in 
silence. 

Arthur Leigh strodo down the street, solilo¬ 
quizing to himself: “I do wish Mary was not 
so easily discouraged. She is always down¬ 
hearted about some trifle. Something went 
wrong to-day, I suppose. I’m sure she had 
everything she needs; but women are never 
contented.” As he spoke thus, he encountered 
the friends who were to meet him. He had 
wanted the money to pay his share of the even¬ 
ing’s pleasure. He could keep Christmas-eve, 
even if his family could not. And yet, it was 
not without a twinge of conscience that he 
thought of his wife at home. Mr. Arthur 
Leigh was not wholly bad; he was only 
selfish. 

His wife sat alone all that evening, stitching 
wearily. The children were in bed, their little 
cares and sorrows forgotten in sleep. Mary 
Leigh sighed audibly. There was no one to 
chide her now. “I do not see why our chil¬ 
dren cannot have better clothes, and look as 
well as other people’s,” she thought to herself. 
“If we were very poor, it would be different; 
but with Arthurs salary we ought to have things 
comfortable, especially as I do my own work. 
I surely am not extravagant in dress. I am 
almost ashamed to go to church now, my 
clothes are so shabby. If I mention it, Arthuf 
says, ‘Stay at home then. If you only go I# 
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show new clothes, it will not do yon any good. 
I don't see but what you look well enough.’ 
Sometimes ho says, ‘Oh, yes! you must have 
thia or that. I’ll give you the money next week.’ 
But he forgets it, and I cannot bear to keep 
asking for money. Poor Arthur! I wonder if 
anything has gone wrong to-day. If he would 
only tell me about his business, and let me 
know his trials and disappointments, how much 
better I could sympathize with him!” and, with 
a heart softened toward her husband, she took 
up her little Bible, sure of finding something to 
comfort her. 

“ Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, and 
lean not on thine own understanding.” “In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.” Yes, if she could only do 
that—and she had tried. Ever since she had 
kissed baby Lily good-by, she had longed for 
that “peace that passeth all understanding,” 
and that “rest that remaineth for the people of 
God.” How insignificant, how trifling seemed 
petty disappointments and annoyances of the 
past day! The memory of them could no 
longer vox her. “In all thy ways acknow¬ 
ledge Him.” The words came to her with new 
meaning. Should she then ask help to bear 
these little trials, these minor ills of life? 
hitherto she had only gone to the Saviour 
with vbat she called groat burdens. Would 
He help her to bear trifles also? 

When her husband came home, an hour later, 
irritated with himself and disappointed with 
his evening, he wondered silently at the choer- 


ful, happy look on Mary’s pale face. He felt 
keen remorse. “I shall have some more money 
soon, Mary, and you shall have it to get your¬ 
self and the children some clothes,” he said, in 
a softened mood, as he-bent over his wife, and 
kissed her pale cheek. “And to-morrow, as it 
is a holiday, (we don’t often keep Christina*, 
but will for once,) we will go and see uncle 
John. A ride will do you good—you are grow¬ 
ing thin and pale, darling.” He had noticed 
lately how patiently and uncomplainingly she 
had borne his teasing words, and the children's 
waywardness; how careful she had been not to 
irritate or provoke him when weary; and though 
he scarcely acknowledged it to himself, it had 
had an influence over him. From that Christ- 
mas-eve, too, he began to be a different man. 
As days went by, and he witnessed his wife's 
constant patience and cheerfulness, as he saw 
that she possessed something to which his own 
heart was a stranger, imperceptibly his con¬ 
duct changed toward her. He became more 
thoughtful of her comfort—more ready to sup¬ 
ply her wants. Gradually he even began to 
practice economy in his own expenditure, and 
was surprised to find how many things he could 
do without, which he had once thought indis¬ 
pensable to his comfort. 

Mary Leigh never forgot that Bible lesson, 
learned on that Christmas-evc, when her heart 
was bowed down beneath an accumulated bur¬ 
den of trifling cares and disappointments. “In 
nil thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy pathB.” 


“HARVEST HOME.” 

BY PHILO HKNRIETTA CARE. 


Again in the moadows, so wide and green, / 

The mowers are tossing the fragrant hay; > 

And down from tho upland the cooling wind, 5 

Blows over tho brow of this Summer day. t 

In and out, with its throads of gold, 5 

Tho woof of tho valley the sunlight weaves; > 

And the reapers arc merrily driving home, \ 

The last high loud of golden sheaves. < 

Ah, yes! tho last load! and wave on wave \ 

Of the harvest-hymn goes swelling by; \ 

A psalm so giml tlwt it fills the earth, < 

And floats away to the cloud-flecked sky. \ 

It is more than ever a “ harvest home,” \ 

This grateful song with its glad rofrain; ^ 

A pfeun of victory, a shout of joy, \ 

Runs np and down through the swelling strain. > 

“ Hnrrnh! for tho white, white flag of peace } 

Is floating over the land so wide; j 


Hurrah for our army I hurrah for our ships! 

And the conquering horoes wo hHil with pride.” 

Thus gladly they sing, and well we know 
That banners flaunt nnd bugles play. 

And drums are beating all over tho land, 

To hail thia gladly Jubilant day. 

This day of peaco; nnd patient hearts 
Are throbbing high.at last with bliss; 

Husbands, and brothers, and lovers to greet, 

Bravo hands to clasp, nnd warm lips to kiss. 

But I look into my clouded heart; 

Ab! the crape is heavy upon the door; 

And I think of a far-off, nameless grave, 

And a soldier-boy who will come no more. 

Two years ago, on a day liko this, 

When the harvesters oang and the earth wo bright; 
His lifo went out with the smoke of the guns, 

And mine grew dark as the blankest night. 


/ 
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ORIENTAL EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JAMS WBATEB. 

In the front of the number, we give two de- * broidery silk, with beads between, as seen in 


signs in this new and pretty embroidery. Figure 

1 is done with narrow ribbon, fastened on the 
edges with button-hole stitch, done in coarse 
sewing or embroidery silk. The dots are em¬ 
broidered in a contrasting color with silk, and 
surrounded with gold, or steel beads. In figure 

2 the waved line is done in cat-stitch with em¬ 


s the design. The cross-pieees are done in white 

I embroidery, at equal distances, with black silk; 
the stars between may be of various colors. This 
Oriental embroidery is exceedingly fashionable 
\ at present, and is much used for the jackets 
< which are now so fashionable, sacques, skirts 
of dresses, and opera cloaks. 


FALL AND WINTER JACKET. 

BY EMILY H. MAY. 



This jacket may be made of blaok silk, vel- > tur&lly to the bottom. These points are trimmed 
vet, or cloth, according as the wearer desires a l with black silk puffing, bordered by a narrow 
jacket for fall, or for winter wear. It buttons \ guipure, and terminated by two silk tassels. A 
straight down the front, and is fitted to the ij similar trimming is applied to the neck, at the 
figure. It is ornamented with two points on ^ shoulder seam, also to the seam of the sleeve 
each side, proceeding from the side-pieces of \ and round the wristband. At top the sleeve is 
the front And back. They are fixed to the gar- > round. 

jnent by the seam under the arm, and fall na- \ Wo give a diagram, by which it may be cut 
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out, after first enlarging the different pieoes to < No. 6. Point of Back. 
the sizes indicated. $ No. 7. Sleeve 

No. 1. Front. \ Owing to the length of this garment, No. 1 

No. 2. Side-Piece of Front. I is given six inches too short, and No. 2, eight 

No. 3. Point or Front. 2 inches. Our subscribers must, therefore, pro- 

No. 4. Back. \ long the lines of those two patterns to have 

No. 6 . Side-Piece of Back. < them of the proper length. 
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L A M P-M A T 


BY M It » . JAN K V. A V r. B . 



lim 
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The foundation of this 
Mat is a circular piece of 
stiff pasteboard, covered 
with silk of a pretty shade 
of violet. The leaves are 
cut out of red cloth and 
gray cloth, embroidered 
with white glass beads on 
the red cloth, and with 
gold and jet beads upon 
the gray cloth, following 
the design we give. This 
arrangement of color may 
be modified, making the 
center of the Mat of green, 
and the leaves of shades of 
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SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL 
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green and brown, like autumn leaves; embroider seen in large design. Some care must be taken 
these leaves with crystal beads, imitating the in the arrangement that the end of the leaves 
dew-drops upon roses. Prepare twenty of these are hid, and the colors’artistically placed, or 
leaves so embroidered, and dispose of them as else your Mat will fail in beauty. 


SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Thebe are so many ways in which a design ^ pretty a pattern. Nothing, we think, could be 
like this can be made available, that our readers j[ more tasteful than this combination of wheat- 
yrill thank us, we know, for giving them so very * ears and grapes. 


BUTT E RFLY IN TULLE. 

BY MBS. JANE W E A V E B. 



The body and front wings of the Butterfly $ form nearly the entire trimmings for many 
are cut out in tulle doubled, and afterward \ dresses. They are placed round the bottom 
darned with black or colored floss silk; the | of the skirt, on the waistbands, sleeves* and 
small wings are left clear. These Butterflies > bodices of dresses. 
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END OP CRAVAT. 


BT MBS. JAN* WEAVER. 



BUTTERFLY AND INITIALS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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T.HE CASKET TOILET-CUSHION. 


IT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This form of Cushion—combining at the «; wadding, covered with sarsnet inside, and out* 
*ame time a handy receptacle for many toilet \ side a covering of velvet; the top ornamented 
articles—has long been used, covered first with > with beads, according to the design, 
rglazed cambric, and having some fancy white Crimson, violet, black, blue, or green velvet, 
material over it. * or silk, look equally well worked with crystal 

The box is a strong segar-box, lined with ) and opal, or crystal and chalk-beads. 
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VARIETIES IN FASHIONS. 
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WINONA POLKA. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Tns Opinion of tiie Press.— The newspaper preen i§ 

“Petbrson” fop. 1866. Dor ale Size Colored, Steel ; unanimous in pronouncing “ Pcteroon’8 Magazine” to be the 
Fashion-Plates. —Wc call attention to the Prospectus, for \ cheapest and best, excelling in fashions, literature, etc., au> ; , 
next year, to bo found on the cover. It will bo seen that s therefore, just the one for the <tm«. We hare hundreds of 
we contemplate various improvements, the chief of which \ to this effect. Says the Waukegan (Ill.) Gazette:— 

will be a double-size, colored, steel fashion-plate in each | *be mo ®^ practical help and instructive companion 

number. > tbat a lady can have—next to a good and intelligent bus- 

This single improvement will cost us nearly twenty thou - ij band.” Says the Port Clinton (0.) News:—“Peterson’s Is 
sand dollars extra. We mention this fact* to show the ^ the cheapest Ladies’Magazine published.” Says the Port*- 
public that we stop at no exponse, in order to add to the ? month (0.) Times:—“ For merit and cheapness combined, 
attractions of “Peterson,” relying for our remuneration, l thv ladies will find ‘Peterson’ unsurpassed.” Saya the 
not on large profits on a small edition, but on small profits ^ Milan (Mo.) Radical:—“If you are not taking this Maga- 
on a l;wge one. This is the secret of our having been able \ zine now, commence right away.” Says the Gaieville (X. 
to pubmh, for so many years, so cheap, yet so good, a \ Y.) Ca3ket:—“The engravings are the finest, the fashion- 
Magazine. Wo have now tho largest circulation of any > plates the latest, and the reading matter the most choice.” 
monthly in the United States, and we expect, next year, to i ^i' 8 tlie Whitehall (N.JT.) Times:—“The stories are con- 
double it. s ceded, by all who have read them, to be of tfce highest 

For our mammoth fashion-plate will not be our only \ order of literature” Says the Woodsfield (0.) Spirit of 
improvement. The Magazine will be printed on new type, £ Democracy:—“The fashions are of the very latest, both for 
and the reading matter increased. Our original stories i ladies and children. The literature cannot be excelled, 
have been, for yenrs, superior to those to bo found in other ? This w decidedly the cheapest and best Two Dollar Maga- 
ladies’ magazines. Our list of original contributors is un- i; z i ne published.” Says the Machias (Me.) Union:—“The 
rivaled: and such first-class writers os Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, steel engraving in 1 * Peterson V for September,‘Who’s Bit 
Frank Lee Bonodict, and the author of “The Second Life,” s My Apple,’ is worth n dollar” And the Grayville (Ill.) 
are engaged to write exclusively for us. While retaining > Independent says:—“The last number is before us, rich in 
the best of these contributors, new writers of acknowledged *! matter, engravings, etc., and proves ‘Peterson’ to be the 
ability will be added. j; Magazine,” 

Sow is the time to get up clubs! Evorybody will sub- ) ^ 

scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims aro fully presented, un- £ ^ nE * n ‘ ST Bonnet. Tho first bonnet worn in England 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. \ Wa3 brought from Italy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Be, therefore, the first in the Mi. A specimen will bo sent, J and its flrm was a compromise between the present Italian 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, bo that tou : i p0nsant hat and tho Frt ncl * hood - The “ateriale employe,! 
need not Injure your own copy. Don’t lose o moment! ' i in 0o ” 5tnK:lia « thcs0 head “laments wcre aimsou M,in 
- ,< elaborately embroidered, cloth of gold, and similar rich 

What We May Expect.— If tho attempt, being made in $ materials. The Leghorn flat, with perpendicular crown 

Paris, to reintroduce the fashions of tho first Empire, sue- \ aud widp ^ rim * standing out for around the face, was the 
ceetk*, we shall have an era of the worst taste possible. The > first Intimate bonnet worn, and this appeared long nfter 
Empire bonnet has already triumphed, so has the Empire \ Q ncen Elizabeth’s time. It was trimmed with artificial 
head-dress: but on some ladies these really look very pretty. :) dowors an, l immense bows of ribbon. 

Tho Empire gown, however, was hideous. Hero is what - 

Miss Berry, (whoso “Journals and Correspondence” have > New England subscribers, particularly, will be de- 

just been published in London,) says of it. Sho visited j lighted with “The Old Mill of Araoekeag,” one of onr no- 
Paris in 1802, just after the short-lived Peace of Amiens, i; velet * for 1866 * is tho best story written by Its author 

“The little colored plates of the Paris fashions are exact, { ® ince hor “ 8us y L -’ 8 and is,perhaps, even better 

unexaggerated representations of their dresses, but in ;> ^an ibat. It will bo popular everywhere, however, and 
reality they are seldom exhibited upon as handsome figures, s uot on *- v * n ^* e ' y ^ D Sl and * 

Loads of finery in gold and silver, excessively fine laces, \ n A . . 

bare nock, and shonldcm, more than half way down tho \ ts one of tho greatest of virtues. It makes 

back, with tho two blade-bones squeezed together in a very $ crcrybod - v ar “ UDd ha PPF. kM P in S 

narrow-backed gown; arms covered with nothing bnt a i ha PP>' al *>- To b ° cheerful is not difficult. Be contented, 
piece of line lace below tho shoulders; and trains that never i ,,upe ‘'"I lh * bMt ' and ,hinka8WC " “ P° Mibl,of eTer ’ - 
endod: in short, an endless variety of bad taste, withouf If)ou do these thing^you will he happy and cheerful. 

cue single figure that one’s eye could reposo on with plea- s ^ ,, _ 

, .. s The Model Magazine. —The Olney (Ill.) Democrat says: — 

sure. Such were the women. This, ns we have said, was s _ ... ... 1 . .. . 

iu 1802. Already dresses are cut “ more than half way down P ? “”° n " 18 , tb ? mod< ’ 1 Ma S“f of lb ° * or,d ' aad 0Te f- T 

tho bock,” as Mis. Berry expresses it, by tho meet feshion- roal * llould 1 ^ »■ 1“ ««W»>H>l»tes aro always the 
able drwwnaker of Paris, who, by-the-by, is a man. In our i Tery IatM ‘- and iU storio8 
October number was such a drees. So, ladles, you see what i; 

yon may expect, if the Empire stylos triumph altogether! I A Scorr 0T RlL,0I0!, i» a bad sign in a young 

For one, wo hop. they may not. Of course, wo shall give j °!„ aa 0,d 01,6 el,her - If Udi " *® take our * d * i «- 
the latest fashions, whatever they are; and then you may ! ,hey wlU haTe nothln 8 *° t0 * ,uitor who doM il . 
dress to suit youraelTea. j mat,or Uow rich ' or tilonUHi ’ or fam0U:1 *>e is. 

The Beit Piiatsm:D.— Th^ Mount Carmel (III.)Democrat ' The Postage on this Magazine is twelve cents yearly, 
•ays:—” Al! things co:wid<iri*d,Petorson’8,for choapnessand \ payable, every three mouths, in advance, at the offico 
excellence, is the best Magazine of its kind published.” s whore tho Magazine is received. 
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REVIEW OF 

“Expire” Bonnets. —A lady writes as follows about the 
new fashion of bonnets: 

“ Mr Editor—I suppose all the ridicule in the world won’t 
put down the fashion. If it would, I for one would uncork 
the vials of my satire and poor it upon the Empire bonnets. 
The milliners have said we shan’t save our money at their 
expense, and so I suppose those who dare not be out of the 
fushion will adopt it. 

“One of our household come in yesterday and declared 
she had just seen the expire bonnet, and it was the ugliest 
thing that ever a sane Christian wore. As to the decidedly 
distinguished air it gives, or is said to give, I for one can’t 
see it. Some people, you know, can’t help looking distin¬ 
guished, lot them wear what they will; while others, with 
plenty of money, and an old name to back them up, persist 
in going dowdy to the end of their days. 

“I am waiting, however, to pass a good, fair judgment 
upon it; but I take the opportunity to say, before custom 
makes it passable, that, with old Hannah, I declare it, at 
first sight, to be the “ugliest thing that ever a sane Chris¬ 
tian wore. “a. n.” 

Our correspondent must have patience. The “Empire 
bonnet” will have its day, just as the “waterfall” is having 
it. After a sharp struggle, in Paris, the Empire bonnet has 
triumphed. It must run its course. And it is made in 
different styles, as our wood-cuts, this month, show. Somo 
faces, too, look very bewitching in it. Let us, hope, dear 
ladies, that your faces will belong to that class. 

Never Quarrel with a husband, a wife, a brother, a sister, 
or any other dear friend. “ A soft answer,” says Scripture, 
“ turneth away wrath.” No matter how illy you may think 
yourself treated, remember these words of Holy Writ, aud 
reply accordingly. When the injurer has had time for re¬ 
flection, he, or she, if so answered, will become thoroughly 
ashamed. A quarrel always leaves a scar. There is no 
greater error than to thinly with a popular saying, that 
lovers ought to quarrel occasionally, for tho sake of the 
making up. 

Uian Price op Paper. —The high price of paper, which 
atilt prevails, continues to prevent, to a very great degree, 
the republication of good novels. If the public wishes 
cheap reading, they must go to “ Peterson” for it. We are 
now paying for tho paper, on which “Peterson” is printed, 
twice as much, per pound, aa we did before the war. Wo 
ought to get, in reality, twice as much for the Magazine; 
but we ask only two dollars, as before, and are the only 
Magazine that does; all the others havo raised their prices. 

A Novel Berthe of Valenciennes lace and white satin 
ribbon, pnased round tho top of the dress behind, forming 
braces in front, and crossed again behind, where it tied as 
a sash, is much worn now. 

Tiie January Number will be ready by tho first of 
December. It will contain no less than three illustrated 
stories, among them the beginning of Mrs Stephens’ great 
novelet, “The Soldier’s Orphans.” Remit early! 

Subscribers in Clubs can have the Magazine sent wher¬ 
ever they reside. If desired, the Magazine will be sent to 
aa many different post-offices as there are members of tho 
club. 


Good Taste in dress will do more than even money. The 
French women understand this, and hence the supremacy 
of French fashions. 

“The Soldier’s Orphans,” our longest novelet for next 
year, is one of the most powerful stories ever written It is 
appropriate, also, to the times. 
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5 In Remitting, write legibly, at the top of your letter, the 
< name of your post-office, county, and state. If possible, pro- 
\ enre a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a post-office 
^ order cannot be had, get a draft on Philadelphia or New 
s York, deducting the exchange. If neither order, nor draft 
\ can be had, remit in greenbacks or bank notes. The 0. 
\ S. postal currency, but no other, taken for fractions of a 
! dollar. 

\ Our Title-Page.—T ho beautiful steel-plate title-page, 
\ which we give in this number, is finer, we think, than any 
\ wo havo had for several years. Our artist was in one of his 
\ happiest moods when he designed it. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

NeaTs Charcoal Sketches. Three Volumes Complete in 
One. With Twenty-One Illustrations from Original De¬ 
signs by F. 0. C. Darley. 1 vol., 12 mo. Fhilada: T. 

B. Peterson d Brothers. —Tho lato Joseph C. Neal has never 
yet had his proper place assigned to him in the literature 
of America. He began to write beforo Dickens did; and it 
is indisputable, we think, that the latter was influenced in 
his earlier and better sketches, by the writings of tho 
former. In many of those earlier sketches the rcaomblanco 
is too great to bo attributed to accident. We regard Poe 
and Neal as, perhaps, the two most original minds in the 
lighter literature of this country. 

Recollections of Seventy Years. By Mrs. John Farrar. 

1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields—A. volume full 
of delightful reminiscences. In her earlier years, Mrs. 
Farrar lived in England, where she met Mrs. Barbauld, 
Mrs. Opie, Elizabeth Fry, Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton, 
Mrs. Sismondi, George the Third, the Prince Regent, and 
other celebrated characters. The book is written in an 
easy, chatty Btyle. 

Rose Douglas. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo. Fhilada: T. B. 
Peterson d Brothers —The scene of this novel is laid in 
Scotland, during tho last century; and tho pictures ft givea 
of life there are vivid and quaint. A healthy moral tone 
pervades the book. It is a novel of character rather than 
of incident; a quiet, pleasant book, and altogether free from 
sensationalism. 

Lyrics of Life. By Robert Browning. 1 vol., lfl mo. 
Boston: Ticknor rf Fields. —This is another volume of 
Ticknor A Fields’ “Companion Poots for the People.” The 
selections are well made for the purpose in view, and will 
assist, we think, to increase Browning’s popularity. The 
book is illustrated, but quite indifferently. 

Our Artist in Cuba. By Q. W. Oarleton. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
New Fork: Oarleton. —In tho winter of1864-5, Mr. Carleton, 
the publisher, visitod Cuba. Tho fruits of the excursion are 
before us, in this neat volume, with its fifty capital cari¬ 
catures of what ho saw there. Some of tho drawings are 
quite inimitable. —q 

Artemus Ward: His Travels. With Cbmic Illustrations [ 
by Mullen, lvol., 12 mo. New York: Oarleton. —Both tho 
letter press and illustrations, in this book, ore excellent. 

As a bit of burlesque, the “ poor red man and pretty waiter 
girl,” !s unsurpassed. It is in this volume that the author / 
gives his experience among the Mormons. < 

The Mutual Friend . By Charles Dickens. 1 eoL, 8 mr* 
Fhilada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —This firm issues Dick¬ 
ens’ last novel, in four different styles, with all the illus¬ 
trations, and at prices to suit everybody. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion, No. 14, 
is beforo ns, and fully maintains the merit of that fine 
serial. Tho wood engravings are very spirited. 

The Apple of Life. By Owen Meredith. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor d Fields. —The now poem, by young Bnl- 
wer, who writes under the assumed name of Owen Mereditbfc 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR-PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 





CBOICE PHOTOGRAPHS—ONLY TEX CENTS EACH. 
Beecher, Rev. II. W. Lincoln’s EArly Home. 

Cornin’ thro* the Rye. Washington Crown. Lincoln. 

Convenience of Married Life. Preeidont Johnson. 
Onconvaniencc of Single Life. Longfellow’s Children. 
Child’s Prayer, (beautiful.) Lore at First Sight. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. *’ selects another of the company, who takes her place upon a 

We Beg Leave to call the attention of our readers to tho s 6to °^ in ber companions, and must be prepared to 

following Trade Mark adopted by the Magic Ruffle Com* * answer all the accusations which the Mistress may bring 
pany, in order to protect themselves against spurious imi- $ a & a ‘ Qtit ber * 

tations and infringements of their goods. $ Mistress.—Yon ventured to go out yesterday without my 

This Trade Mark is put on each box and card of Genuine ^ permission; where did yon go? 

Magic Ruffles, and is a guarantee that the goods will sus- i; -Accused. To my aunt’s, (here she points to one of her 
tain the high reputation that the Company have acquired s companions, who must at once answer, “Yes, mistress,” or 
of making tho best Ruffles in the market. s a forfeit -) 

Persons wishing to bay a good article, should be suro to !» Mistress. That is not all; yon have been somewhere else, 
see that this Mark is on the card on which the Ruffle is $ my thumb tells m ® B0 * ( At tbe word Accused 

wwun< j <! answers, “It knows nothing about it, which she repeats 

s until the Mistress names another finger.) 

$ Mistress. —And, what is worse, you did not go alone. 

Accused. —It knows nothing about it. 

< Mistress. —Still It says that you were in a grov e 

> Accused. —It knows nothing about it. 

\ Mistress. —And that a handsome young man was there at 

> the same time. 

^ Accused.—It knsws nothing about it. 

The office of the Company is 95 Chambers St., Now York. $ Mistress.—Yon have even dined in company with him. It 

_ !j is my middle finger tolls mo this. 

jj Accused. —Do not believe it. (This is the phrase where 

£ the middle finger is spoken of.) 

Mjstress. —And in a private room. 

Accused. —Do not believe it. My neighbor kuows to the 
^ contrary. (She points to another young lady, who must 
jj answer, “Yes, Mistress.”) 

5j Mistress. —After the dinner, which lasted for a long 

j» time- 

Accused. —Do not believe it. 

Mistress. —The young man brought you back in a carriage. 
Accused. —Do not believe it. 

Mistress. —And the carriage was overturned in crossing a 
; brook. 

Accused. —Do not believe it. 

Mistress.— And when you returned, your dress was wet 
[ and torn. 

Accused. —Do not believe it. I can bring the testimony 
^ of one, two, or three of my companions. (She points toward 
| those who are inattentive to tbe game in preference to tbe 

1 ' others. They must answer, “Yes, Mistress,’’ or pay a for¬ 
feit.) 

Mistress. —It is my little finger that has told mo so. 

Tn* Illustrated Phrenological Journal contains Por- $ Accused. —Pardon me, Mistress, it has told a falsehood, 
tsaits, Characters, and Biographies of leading men, living £ (All the young ladies say at the same time, “ Ah! the wicked 
and dead. Also, Ethxolooy, or the Races, Physiology, the $ littlo finger!”) 

Laws of Life. Phrenology, with choice of pursuits. Piiy- ^ Mistress. —It insists upon it, however. 

siognohy , or “ Signs of Character.” Psychology, tho Science $ Accused.— It has told a falsehood. Ask all m j companions, 
of the Soul, and much other matter, to be found in no other ^ All, without uttering a word, lift up their right-band, as 
publication. It is a handsomely illustrated monthly, with s if to attest the falsehood of the accusation. Tho slightest 
ninety-six columns of rich reading matter. Newsmen have ^ hesitation is punished by a forfeit. 

it. Sold at 20 cents, or $2 a year, by FOWLER k WELLS, j* Mistress .—It says that all these young ladles tell a false- 
No.’ 389 Broadway, New York. j; hood. 

- All rise. Those who keep their seats pay a forfeit. The 

The Buntan Mezzotints. —Theso two elegant mezzotints, I; Accused returns among her companions; a new Mistress is 
one representing “Banyan in Jail with his Blind Child,” \ chosen, who designates a new culprit, and tho game coo- 
and the other, “ Banyan's Wife Interceding for his Release s tinues. 

from Prison,” may be bad by remitting $3.00. Or either \ If, on the contrary, the first Mistress, content with the 
may be bad for $109. Address Charles J. Peterson, Phila- s testimony which the young ladies have given without rising, 
dclphia. i announces that the little finger declares thAt it was mis- 

> token, she can bring forward new charges, to which the 
j; cu jp r ^ mn5 t answer in the same manner as before described. 


Roce-Work. 


Dream of liope. 

Evangeline. 

First Kiss of Love. 

Gen. Orant. 

Gen. Hooker. 

Gen. Sherman. 

Gen. Sheridan. 

Gen. Thomas. 

God Bless Papa and Mamma. 
Honor thy Father and thy 
Mother. 

Ex-Pres. Lincoln and Family. 


Matrimonial Joys. 
Matrimonial Sufferings. 

Sweet Eighteen. 

The Angel of Peace. 

Tho Little Coquette. 

Tom Thumb’s Wifo and Baby. | 
Before tho Wedding. 

After tho Wedding. 

The First Baby. 

Tho Mother’s Blessing. 

The Wife’s Prayer. 

We Praise Thee, Oh, Godl 


Art Catalogues sent free. Lady agents wanted. 

G. W. TOMLINSON, Art Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. $ 

The Tell-Tale Little Finger.—T his game is intended for J 
young ladies; if, however, a few young gentlemen are of s 
tbe company, thoir presence may contribute to render it s 
tbe more amusing. ;» especially in those in Lnvl countries, rock-work is a very 

All the company place thomselve* in a semicircle, within ^pretty feature. Wo will give a few hints, therefore, on 
.which Is a seat more elevated than the rest, for the school- -J the beet way of m.'yking rock-work. 

BiatresSr whom they at once proceed to choose. Tho latter * To make rock-work, some persons plant a good many 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Ferns and Mosses.—I n many gardens. 
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ferns—very nice ferns, indeed, and very healthy ferns— s 
and let them grow, each one separate, in a neat little nicho \ 
provided between two of the nice, clean, white stones, which ^ 
compose, or at least face the rock-work. If these ferns s 
grow large and branchy, and if the long fronds meet, and I; 
wave over and interlace gracefully with those of the other } 
plants, the owners most frequently overlook the nntidi- n 
ness in consideration of the fine healthy growth thus mani- s 
fested, and for sheer love of their greenness, which really ; 
must take possession of even the firmest minds, and the $ 
most particular gardeners. But a fernery should aim at a ^ 
mass of greenness, and for this reason it seems to us that \ 
people who don’t use moss, leave the state of their fernery v 
doubtful. 

Let us suggest moss, therefore, to all intending fern-plan- > 
ters. For the in-door ferneries and in gi ucn-houscs there 
are abuudant sorts—all the beautiful lycopods, the green, >, 
and the metallic, and the golden, and silvery mosses. For \ 
the hardy out-door ones, what abundance, too, wo fiud jl 
everywhere. And nothing in tho world helps ferns so thuch < 
as moss does. Ferns detest being dried, tho moss acts in £ 
their regard like a thick gutta-percha covering, not an atom •: 
of moisture by its good-will shall escape. The ferns may > 
require good drainage—and no doubt they do; but this is \ 
quite a different matter from surface dryness. The little ^ 
hair-like roots of ferns grow very near the surface, and a J; 
very short dryness reduces them to crisp horse-hair. Tho s 
fronds, too, are not woody, but of the year’s growth, and s 
the tender green is always very impatient of scorching, and j; 
sunshine may blister and shrivel them; hot, dry air in the jj 
shade is quite oompetent to do scorching, and to change the 
fresh, young fronds, from dark healthy green to pale yellow. $ 

Tho effect of the mosB is that it keeps the air moist. You s 
cAnnot provide your ferns with a healthier mode of pre- \ 
serving the moisture they wont than this gives in all ways; 
and we need not fear unhealthincss or dampness, for as long < 
as the moss is growing it is in a healthy state. To cnconr- > 
age moss,its presence must be,however, provided for; cocoa 
refuse and silver sand is the compost its roots delight in. If !; 
some convenient chinks and some shallow beds are filled > 
thus, and then if the bits of moss are laid on hero and there, jj 
and watered, the time will be very short before a green bed 
will have spread itself. A bell-glass might be turned over > 
the tenderer kinds, just for a day or two, to give shade and £ 
moisture while starting. ij 

Having this bed of moss, then, provides greatly for the ^ 
fern’s health; and if ferns are healthy, it almost includes i; 
their being beautiful. But to have perfect rock-work, yon s 
want, not a white, rough wall, with a few bunches of leaves, £ 
but a real waving mass of dark, glossy green for a fernery. $ 
In planting the ferns, then, suppose we try somotimes to > 
imitate nature’s effects a little more than most do. Go out s 
into the woods, study how ferns grow there, and then como \ 
home and imitate it. When we plant ferns, let us give s 
them some room to grow wider, to mix themselves np with 
their neighbors, and let the mossy carpet at once protect j 
their roots and give them w green background, to provent i 
the bareness of neatly-arranged set plants, which, surely, * 
are of all things least natural in a fernery. < 

Large roots of old trees, with moss-grown branches re- s 
maining; huge lumps of rock, full of holes and crevices; s 
stones that are found in the native homes of somo of tho $ 
ferns wc collect; things that are large, and dark,and mossy, ^ 
and gray, are welcome; all the glaring white things are 
hopelessly out of place. Then there should be ways of \ 
drainiug, and ways of retaining moisturo. Draining is 
sometimes defined as being underground husbandry, and, \ 
indeed, the draining does include providing as well as re- £ 
moving water. Large flower-pot saucers, halves of broken :■ 
flowof-pots, pieces of porous stone, thick pads of moss, are j> 
all available for water-supply of the roots $ 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

45 s * Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Mock-Turtle Soup .—Soak tho calf Vheod iu warn water 
to draw off the blood; then put it on the fire with a carrot, 
turnip, bunch of sweet herbs, and tho rind of a lerngn, a 
few whole peppers, an onion stuck with four cloves, a ham- 
bene, and cover the head with weak stock or water; let it 
simmer till the meat is tender enough to takeoff the bones; 
cut it in ueat, square pieces, and put it aside; return the 
bones and any trimmings into the soup, and let it simmer 
very slowly seven or eight hours at least, then strain off the 
soup, and let it get cold. The next day remove all the fat, 
and wipe the stock with a piece of white paper. Put some 
flour into a stewpan to brown with somo butter, and add to 
it tho soup; add the meat, and let all simmer together an 
hour or two, then add about a pint of sherry; let it warm; 
season to taste, and serve with egg-balls and forcemeat- 
balls, first boiled; tho forcemeat should be mado with a little 
veal and ham pounded fine, with some bread-crumbs, salt, 
pepper, and lemon-peel, with a very little thyme. If the 
thyme flavor is approved of, this mixture must be moist¬ 
ened with the yelks of eggs well beaten, then rolled np in 
flour, after dipping each in the yelk of an egg, and either 
thrown into boiling water to harden them, or fried in butter 
a light brown. Tho egg-balls are made with the yelks cf 
four eggs boiled hard, and then mado into balls, with tho 
raw yelk of an egg, then scalded. 

Pea Soup .—Boil a pint of split peas four or five hours, 
till quite tender, in two quarts of water. Add two largo 
carrots, two turnips, a stick of calory, and some potatoes, 
all cut in piecos, and when tender pulp it through a sieve; 
cut a large onion in slices, and fry it in butter and flour to 
thicken the soup. Season to taste. This is useful as a soup 
for those who fast. To suit other palates, add a ham-bone 
or a piece of beef, and let it stow with the pe&s, taking it 
out when the soup is pulped through the colander. Serve 
sippets of bread with both soups fried in butter very criep. 

Oyster Soup .—Slice some onions, fry them a light brown 
in a quarter of a pound of bntter, then put them on the fire 
to stew in somo stock, as much as required for your soup. 
About half an hour is sufficient before you serve, add two 
or three dozen of oysters, with their liquor strained. Thicken 
with the yelks of six eggs, and season it with white pepper, 
mace and salt; it must not boil after the eggs are put in, 
but thicken like custard. A»y kind of good broth or stock 
makes tho foundation. Some add to this, before the eggs 
are put in, a glass of white wine. 

OTSTKSo 

To Mak j Oyster Sauce for Poultry .—The quantity of 
sance required depends upon the unmber of people who 
are to partake of it, but for a moderate-sized party, four 
dozen oysters will be sufficient. They should not bo opened 
until they are wanted; the liquor must be saved and strained. 
Put the oystejs into a saucepan, pour the strained liquor in, 
and let them boat slowly, allowing them to plumb, but on 
no account to boil, otherwise they will becomo hard. After 
they have simmered a few minutes, beard them; mix a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter with a tables poonful of 
flour; stir theeo into the liquor until it boils, and there is 
no fear of lamps; then pour in, by degrees, a breakfast- 
cupful of cream, keeping the sAuco stirred until it shows 
symptoms of boiling, then add the oysters and somo Cayenne 
pepper. The sance most simmer until wanted, when be 
careful to serve it in a well-warmed tureen. Many cooks 
use milk instead of cream for this sance. 

Escalloped Oysters .—Grate some stale bread into a soup- 
plate ; add to the bread a sufficiency of ground pepper, 
lemon-peel, and nutmeg as will afford good seasoning flavor. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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Haro ready at hand one dozen foil-sized oysters in tbo shells, ; mixed mustard, and a wineglassful of claret; simmer this 
open them over the dish in which the bread, etc., is depo- ; for ten minutes. Serve hot With the duck currant jelly 
sited, admitting the whole of the juice proceeding from the s is necessary. 

fish to pass into tho bread-diub. Take a quarter of a pound \ Chickens En Redingotcs .—Cut tho chickens into pieces, 
of good butter, add it to the bread, and mix tho whole well s and remove all the bones. Mako a forcemeat of liver, veal, 
together with a spoon until it assumes a consistent form. < parsley, pounded bacon, salt, pepper, and tho yelks cf two 


Cover your oystert each with a coating of the bread con¬ 
stituted as above, and dispose of them in tin moulds or 
saucers, consigning tho latter to a Dutch-oven before a brisk 
and clear fire. When they are done they will present to 
the eye a rich brown complexion, and possess a crustaceous 


' or three eggs. Spread some of this upon each limb, put 
s them together and cover them with tho forcemeat; wrap 
i the whole in paper, and bake in a moderate oven. Be cart- 
\ ful, when they are done, in taking off the paper, that the 
? forcemeat may not be pulled off tho chicken; place it on a 


with a bladder over them. For lunch or supper they are 
excellent. 

MEATS. 

CdllardjCalfs-Head. —Boil half acalfs-hcad in just enough 
water to cover it; lot it boil for two hours; removo it from 
the broth and cut all the meat from the bones; return tho 


appearance. The samo may then be remove^ at convenience, < very hot dish, and pour some rich gravy over it, flavored 
and catcu hot from the fire. \ with mushrooms, parsley, and green onions. 

To Pickle Oysters. —Wash four dozen of the largest oys- \ Chicken Fried. —Cut some cold chicken into pieces and 
ters yon can got in their own liquor; a dessertspoonful of \ rub each with yelks of eggs; mix together some bread- 
pepper, two blades of mace, a tablespoonful of salt, tbree of \ crumbs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, grated lemon-peel and parsley: 
wbito wine, and four of vinegar. Simmer the oysters a few < cover the pieces of chicken with this and fry them. Thicken 
minutes in the liquor, then put them into small unglazed - some good gravy by adding flour, and put into it Cayenne 
stone jars, or green-glass jars; boil the pickle up; skim it, ; pepper, mushroom powder or ketchup, and a little lemon- 
and when cold, pour it over the oysters; tic them down \ juice, and servo this up with the chicken as sauce., 

_'»i. _ V 1 . 4 J.. Pac lnn/»Vi nr annnnr tilnv Arp J 

s DXSSZBTS. 

5 A Christmas Pudding for a Large Party. —When small 
> fingers can aid in tho required preparation, and assist in the 
‘ demolition of a good, plain family pudding, one pound of 
< raisins, one pound of currants, one pound of suet, and two 

_ I and a half pounds of flour, with one pound of sugar, three 

bones again to the broth, and let them continue to stew; \ eggs, and a tablespoonful of ground allspice, one ounce of 
put into tho broth some eage-leavea; take out tho brains, > candied lemon, one ouhee of orange-peel. Prepare these 
and put tho meat into a jar with some slices of ham, pep- ) ingredients as usual, and boll this pudding at least seven 
per and salt, the tongue, and an eschalot. Set the jar in a s hours. Always place an old plate at the bottom of tho 
good oven for two hours; lot it be closely covered. Beat up < saucepan in which a pudding is to ho boiled, and do not im- 
thc brains with two eggs, and pour them in. Remove tho ' agine that a plum-pudding can bo ovorboiled; we never knew 
whole to a mould, aud fill It with the strained broth. Dish \ any instance of this, but we have known many a pudding 
when quite cold. ( j perfectly dry in tho center for want of a sufficient quantlty 

Sttwcd Leg or Neck of Lamb. —Dredge the joint with flour, > of water, or too small a saucepan in which to boil it; and we 
n»d put it into a stowpan with half a pound of butter, some } have also known a rich plum-pudding appear at a table in 
parsley, two eschalots, and a little salt and pepper; stew \ the form of a very thick soup for lack of being firmly und 
altogether very gently for an hour. Choose some lettuce* ; tightly tied when put Into the pudding-cloth for boiling, 
with good hearts, and cut them into small pieces; put them £ Sever omit to dip your pudding into a pail of clear, cold 
into the stowpan with a little sorrel, and let them remain v water for about three minutes when taking it up for l>eing 
another hour, still stewing very gently. Dish tho joint, aud t dished, this renders it firm aud prevents tho cloth adhering 
add to the liquor in the stewpan half a pint of water. Give s to it. Some persona put brandy into tho pudding when 
it a boil up, pour it over the joint, and serve. This i.s a making it; hut we prefer—especially for Christmas—to have 
French mode of dressing lamb, and is generally approved. a little brandy poured over the pudding after it is dished; 

To Make Tough Meat Tender. —Carbonate of soda will be then set on fire, awl so very carefully brought into the din- 
found a remedy for the ovil of hard moat. Cut your steaks, « ing-room. Children delight in this sight. Some prefer 
the day before using, into slices alrnut two inches thick; ; having a littlo drop from a tablespoon poured over each 
rub over them a small quantity of soda; wash off next > B 1 ice of pudding and set on fire ere it is handed round; and 
morning. The same process will answer for fowls, legs of i; some kind uncle is generally the person to get the table- 
mutton, etc. > spoon heated, and superintend this little exciting arrango- 

Yeal Sausages. —Take fat bacon and lean voal m equal ^ ment. The pudding may, If dosirable, be made and boiled 
quantities, with a handful of sage, a littlo salt, rapper, awl. \ at leisure, and hung up, if tied up In tho pudding-cloth, for 
if at hand, an anchovy. Let all be chopped and beaten well J a day or two. When wanted, put it into a potfnl of boiling 
together, floured, rolled, and fried. Veal sausages are bet- v water for about an hour or two, depending on the size of 
ter suited for persons whose digestion Is not very strong, j the pudding, then dipped into the pail of cold water for 
than those made of pork. J; dishing, as beforo described. 8omo almonds should bo 

0 blanched, simply by pouring scalding water over them in a 

poult bt. s basin, when tho skins are easily peeled away; these almonds 

Duck. —Clean and wipe dry your duck; prepare tho stuff- ? should be stuck into tho puddiug ere it goes to table, and 
isg thus: chop flno and throw into cold w&tsr throo good- ^ with these and the brandy, or -without either, do, for tho 
sized onions; rub one large-spoonful of sage-leaves, add two \ lovo of our happy Christmasos of yore, just stick in tho 
ditto of bread-crumbs, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, \ center of our pudding, be it largo or small, rich or poor, one* 
and a littlo salt and pepper, and the onions drained. Mix ;> bright sprig of holly that has on it about a dozen of its own 
these well together, and staff tho duck abundantly. Always *; beautiful red berries. * 

keep on the logs of a duck; scrape and clean the toes and > Spanish Paffs.— Put into a saucepan a teacup fill of water, 
legs, and truss them against the sides. Tho duck should be j a tablespoon ful of powderod sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
kept a few days before cooking to become tender. Three- v silt, and two ounces of butter; while it is boiling, add sufll- 
quarters of an hour is generally enough for mi ordinary- j cient flour for it to lcavo the saucepan, stir in, one by one, 
sized duck. Dredge and baste liko a turkey. A nice gravy «’ the yelks of four eggs, drop a teaspoonfnl at a tim*' int-* 
is made by straining the drippings; skim off all the fit; i boiling lard, fry them a light brown; pour white wine and 
then stir in a spoonful of browned flour, a teaspoonful of } meltod butter over them. 
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Potato Flour —Scrape some raw potatoes, after they hare 
been well washed; tie a cloth closoly ovor an earthen or 
wooden vessel, pat the scraped potatoes on it, and gently 
pour some cold water over them, stirring the whole time; 
and this do till all the Hoar is washed out; let it settlo and 
the flour will sink to the bottom; then poor off the water 
slowly; cut out the flour and let it dry before the fire; when 
Cry sift it, und keep it either in bags or a jar covered close. 
Potato flour can be used to mako sweets, or boiled with 
milk, vanilla, or lemon-peel, or almonds to taste; then put 
into a mould, and when cold turned out. It can be gar- 
with strips of preserved fruits, blanched almonds, or 
strips of lomon-peel. A spoonful of brandy, wine, mara¬ 
schino, or noyau, might be added, in place of the vanilla, to 
vary the flavor. 

Maisena Blanc Mange.'•-Quarter of a pound of maizena to 
throe pints of milk. Put two and a half pints of milk to 
boil with a quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar and some thinly- 
pared lemon-rind. Mix the maizena with the remaining 
cold milk, and add a few drops of almond flavoring. When 
the other milk is boiling, strain it and stir it to the maizena. 
Put it all into the saucepan, just let it boil a minute or two, 
and pour it into moulds which have been previously‘stood 
in cold water. This is a very wholesome dish, and will be 
found particularly nice to eat with baked or stewed fruit. 

Sago Pudding .—Put three tablespoonfuls of sago to soak 
for two hours in a pint and a half of new milk. Put it into 
a saucepan with the thin rind of half a lemon, and let it 
simmer ten minutes. Take out the lemon-peel, and put 
the milk and sago into a pie-dish with one ounce of butter 
and three ounces of sugar. Stir it well, and when cool, odd 
three well-beaten eggs. Orato nutmeg over the top. Tho 
dish may be lined with paste, if approved. Bake the pud¬ 
ding from a half to three-quarters of an hour. 

Bread Pudding .—One pound of bread-crumbs or biscuit, 
soaked in one quart of milk, run through a sieve or colan¬ 
der; add seven eggs, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of butter, nutmeg, cinnamon, one gill of 
ro 3 e-water, one pound of raisins, half a pint of milk; bake 
three-quarters of an hour in a middling hot oven. 

CAKES. 

Bachelors’ Buttons .—These delicious little cakes are pre¬ 
pared by rubbing two ounces of butter into five ounces of 
flour; add five ounces of white sugar, beat an egg with half 
the sugar, and pat it to the other ingredients. Add almond 
flavoring according to taste; roll them in the band to about 
the size of a large nut, sprinkle them with lump-sugar, and 
place them on tins, with buttered paper. They should be 
baked lightly. 

Light Cake .—Take two pounds of sifted flour, and cut into 
this a quarter of a pound of batter, or very nice sweet lard, 
a small cup of powdered sugar, and mHk enough to mix it 
into a good dough; add a little salt, and raise it with a 
wincglassful of good yeast, odd two well-beaten eggs, and 
form it into rolls. 

Velvet Cakes .—Make a batter of one quart of flour and ono 
quart of milk, three eggs, well beaten, and a wineglassful 
of yeast; beat all together, and add a littlo salt, then let 
it rise, and cut into the flour a large spoonful of butter; beat 
this thoroughly, and when risen put into muffin-rings, and 
bake on the griddlo. 

Rout Oakes .—One pound of flour, dried and sifted, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of sifted lump-sugar, half a 
pound of currant*! Mix these together with two eggs, 
a tablespoonful of orange-flower water, and a tablespoonfol 
of brandy; drop on tin, in pieces about the size of a walnut. 
Ten minutes is quite long enough to bnko them. 

Lemon Cheese-Cakes .—Three ounces of butter, half-pound 
of loaf-sugar, three eggs, leaving ont two whites, tho riod 
grated, and the juice of one large lemon; boil it till tho 
sugar u dissolved, and it becomes the consistency of honey. 


4 Flannd Cakes .—Beat two eggs, and put Into a quart of 
•> milk a large spoonful of butter, stir in as much flour as will 
\ make it to the consistency of muffins, then add a little salt, 
s and a large spoonful of yeast; beat this well together; this 
must be set to rise in the morning, bake on a griddle. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

IIow to Dry Sea- Weeds. —After having collected a suffi¬ 
cient quantity, wash them mcII in fresh water, that there 
may bo no sand or mud on the weeds, let them romain for 
about half an hour in tho water. Tut oach pieco on thick 
paper, eithor writing, cartridge, or printing cardboard, ac¬ 
cording to tho size of tho weed; pour some clear water.on 
the weed, but not so much that tho alga floats on the yaper. 
Take now a long-pointed pin, and arrange with this and tho 
fingers. The weed must bo placed on the paper with taste, 
and not too near the edge. If there are any superfluous 
branches or strange woods adhering, they should bo cut off 
with small scissors. After tho weed is mounted, soak np 
the water on tho paper with a sponge, but care must be 
taken in doing so, as very often it disarranges the specimen. 
When all tho weeds arc mounted, lay thorn on blotting- 
paper, covering over with muslin, again place blotting-paper 
with weeds and muslin until all Are covered. At the lost 
put several sheets of blotting-paper, place all between two 
thick boArds the size of tho blotting-paper, laying some¬ 
thing heavy on the top. After letting them bo for about a 
day, renew the process with fresh blotting-paper and muslin, 
and press them again for a day. This must bo repeated daily 
until the weeds are nearly dry, (four or five days,) when 
they may be put into books to finish drying. The blotting- 
paper and muslin may be used again after perfect drying. 

How to Extemporise Radishes .—Radishes may be grown 
in a very ftw days by the following method: Lot some good 
radish-seed soak in water for twenty-four hours; then put 
them into % bag, and exposo it to the sun. In the course of 
tho day, germination will commence. Tho seed must then 
be sown in a well-manured hot-bed, and watered from time 
to time with lukewarm water. By this treatment the 
radishes will, in a very short time, acquire a sufficient bulk, 
and be good to eat. if it be required to get good radishes 
in winter, during tho severe cold, no old cask should be 
sawn in two, and one half of it filled with good earth. Tho 
radish-seed, beginning to shoot, as before, must be then 
sown in, the other half of the barrel put on tho top of tho 
full one, and the whole apparatus carried down into the 
cellar. For watering, lukewarm water shonld bo used, as 
before. In the course of five or six days, the radishes will 
bo fit to eat. 

To Preserve Butter .—Tho cause of the tainting of fresh 
bntter depends upon the presence of a small quantity of 
curd and water. To render butter capable of bring kept 
for any length of time in a fresh condition, that is, ns a puro 
salad oil, all that is necessary is to boil it in a pan till tho 
water is removed, which is marked by the cessation of vio¬ 
lent ebullition. By allowing tho liquid oil to stand for a 
little, the curd subsides, and the oil may then bo pDured 
off, or it may be strained through calico or muslin into a 
bottle, and corked up. 'When it is to bo usod, it may be 
gently beatod and poured out of tho bottle, or cut out by 
means of a knife, or choeseqpyige. 

Washing Preparation .—Put ono pound of aaltpetre into 
a gallon of water, and keep it in a corkod Jng; two table- 
speonfuls for a pint of soap. Soak, wash, and boil as usual. 
This bleaches the clothes beautifully, without injuring the 
fabric. 

Color for Wicker Baskets , or any Small Articles of the 
Kind .—Dissolve one stick of black sealing-wax and one 
stick of red in two ounces of spirits of wine. Lay It on 
with a small trash. 
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FASHION8 FOR DECEMBER. 

Fio. i.—B all Dress of White Tarletan, made with puff¬ 
ings, which ore looped up on one side with an ornament of 
scarlet gimp. 8carlet jacket, richly embroidered, is worn 
over the shoulders on leaving the ball-room. 

Fio. n.—K vexino Dress of Whit* Silk, trimmed with 
the eyes of the peacock’s feathers, and deep fringe to cor¬ 
respond in color. 

Fig. hi.—Morning Dress of Stone-Colored Cashmere.— 
Cut in the Cabrielle style, and trimmed with interlaced 
horse-shoes made of velvet, and ornamonted with steel. 

Fio. rv\— Carriage Dress and Paletot of Blue Silk, 
trimmed with velvet of a darker shade and heavy cord of 
the two shades of blue. The skirt opens at the bottom over 
white silk to simulate a petticoat. 

Fio. v.— Walking Dress and Paletot (when unloopod) 
of Blue Alpaca. —The skirt has a flounce, and the paletot 
and dress are both trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. vi.—Carriage Dp.e^s of Blue Silk, trimmed with a 
bias band of white plush, put on to imitate a double skirt. 
A deep ruffle at the back beneath the plush band. 

Fig. vii.—House Dress of Fawn-Colored Silk, trimmed 
with fringe. Jacket of black velvot. 

General Remarks. —Our remarks on the fashions, in the 
November number of this Magazine, were so full that it 
has left us but little that is new for the present month. In 
spito of tho predictions abroad, and the example of a few 
of tho ultra-foshiouablcs, long skirts are still tho only ones 
worn in our drawing-rooms. Of course, the looped-up skirts, 
or skirts mado short enough without the necossity of loop¬ 
ing, ore more in favor as the bad walking increases. 

Most of the New Dresses are made with round waists, 
and ore worn with a rather broad belt This shortens the 
length of the waist, of course, and is only becoming to 
slender figures; but it will be tho fashion, and every one 
will follow it. Even if jackets and basques are worn, the 
waistband is y^orn too. 

Sleeves are very closo to the arm. 

SasnES aro now sometimes tied at the side, just back of 
tho left arm. This is new and pretty. 

Thr Sttlk of Trimming Skirts is left to the taste of tho 
woarer. Anything may be in the fashion. 

Sicilian Bands are worn with all white dresses; they 
consist of a half bodice, straight both in tho front and at 
tho back, and with two long ends or sashes, which fall 
nearly to the edge of the skirt behind. The ends are trim¬ 
med with lace, and loops of ribbon are placed between them 
and upon tho should or*. These Sicilian bodices are very 
inexpensive; they do not cut into much material, and any 
odds and ends of lace can bo used for trimming them. For 
autumn wear they will be made of black velvet, and foi|all 
demi-toilets will be found most useful accessories. 

Thibet Fringe is much used for trimming handsomo silk 
dresses; and a coarse lace called u Cluny guipure,” is very 
popular for evening dresses, when it is thickly ornamented 
with crystal or pearl beads. In fact, all kinds of braid is 
very much used on evening dresses for married ladies. 

Paletots ore worn rather short, and sometimes qnito 
loose, and sometimes rather fitting the figure. They are 
very much trimmed generally, tho trimming being carried 
up the sides and back. 

The Empress Bonnet is the fashion now, only it is made 
in a variety of styles. We give several engravings to show 
this. Some of the velvet bonnets have the plain, round 
crown, and some the soft crown. They are usually close to 
the face. 

Feathers will be but little worn on bonnets this autumn, 
for tho loaders of fashion are trying to introduce ornaments, 
such as cameos and enamels,in their stead. Theeo aroused 
as agrafes to the long tulle de tote veils, which are now the 
only trimmings upon bonnets. Jewelers are busy preparing 


all sorts of agrafes , chains, and pins, specially for orna¬ 
menting autumn and winter bonnets. 

A Beautiful Bonnet for evening wear whs recently made 
in Paris. The edge of the bonnet was composed of a wide 
puffing of pink tulle; the remainder of smaller puffings; n 
beautiful open work silver ornomont, of an indescribable 
lightness, was used to fasten two long tulle ends to the 
center of the bonnet. This silver ornament had a small 
cornelian in its center. The tnlle scarfs, or ends, were car¬ 
ried round the crown to the back, and were united with 
another and smaller ornament; tho cap was formed with 
pink tulle and three most delicate silver ornaments. A 
great doal of art is necessary to mix tulle and ornaments 
with pleasing effect. 

Birds ore also very fashionable on these Empire bonneta. 
The aides of the bonnets are so Stas o that they only admit 
of one row of scantily quilled blonde. The hair, in many 
cases, will bo worn in short curls at the back. 

The Lono Ends of Ribbon and Velvet, hanging down 
the back os reins, are still fashionable. 

Necklaces, Balls, Ear-Rings, etc., of rock crystal, are as 
much In favor os ever. 

For the Hair, bandelets with stars are all the rage at the 
prosont moment; they aro not embroidered on the velvet, 
but are mado separately, and sewn down upon it; they 
sparkle at candle-light, and are wonderfully effective in the 
hair. The bandelets can now be purchased either ready- 
mounted or as ribbon. The ribbon is preferable, because it 
can bo added easily to any arrangement of hair. When the 
hair is dressed, the ribbon can bo bound three times round 
tho head, whether the bandeaux be flat or puffed out, crepes 
or plain—with all styles the three bandelets aro worn. They 
aro os frequently studded with gold and silver ms with steel 
stars. Silver produces a soft and pleasing effect on sky-blue 
velvet. Straw stars are frequently to be seen, also, on these 
bandelets. 


? CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

I Fio. i.— A Little Dot s Knickerbocker Suit of Black 
s Velvet. — It is trimmed with fur, and fastened around the 
^ waist with a belt of Russia leather. Black velvot cap. 
s Fio. xi.—Knickerbocker Suit of Grat Cloth for a boy. 
c Fig. iii.—Dress for a Little Girl.— The frock is of white 
£ alpaca, scalloped around the edge, and trimmod with black 
\ velvet and blftck braid. Paletot of fawn-colored cloth, trim- 
^ med with black Velvet and black braid. Fawn-colored hat. 

$ Fig. rv.— Dress of Blue Poplin. —It is trimmed with a 
<! band of velvot of a deeper shade than the drees, which is 
\ edged on each side with cord. The paletot is to correspond, 
s General Remarks.— For in-door wear, children’s frocks 
s are made with small jackets. Thus for a little girl or boy 
>, under four years old, a frock with a square, low body with* 
s‘ out sleeves, looks well, made of blue cashmere, trimmed 
s round with thick, white Cluny guipure, and a small, round 
jacket with sleeves trimmed to correspond. A pleated 
s chemisette is worn inside. 

\ A Pbettt Dress for a little girl of five years of age, Is a 
\ skirt of white xnohair, trimmed with a border of red silk, 
^ edged on each side with a fringe of tiny silk balls of the 
\ same color; this skirt has two small slit pockets in front, 
with ornaments to correspond. The smalf Zouave jacket 
\ is also trimmed in the same manner, and opens upon ft 
? white muslin chemisette, embroidered In point Rnsse with 
j> red silk. A white hat, with a black and crimson bird. 

> For a Little Girl about ten years old, a dress and 
paletot of Nonkoen-colored mohair, trimmed with a border 
< of scolloped-out block velvet studded with round steel 
*5 beads; or, again, scalloped out round the bottom and bound 
t; with block velvet, and one velvet button placed within each 
$ scallop. 
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900,000 ACRES 


OK THE 


BEST FARMING LANDS, 

FOR tSJkSS: 13 V TIIJS 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 

IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 

.A- T LO “W PniOEIS. 

- 

Tho Minos Contra I Railroad extrude farm iMinletlh, hi th«- B&nh-wostorn part «.f Uie^Vtito, to Catro, to (tie cxlrc mo 
f jprmtluirn part, with u bran nit from Central,a, one hundred und thirteen onto* north of Gdro, to Chicago, the *hor<? of Lalu> 
MK*hJffon—altogether a length of 704 in • '.<■*—ami tlio bunt which •’ "Ubrod for s»h» w K.utnlod upon cithodHdc of tb« track, in no 
r inRtnnco at a greater •UrUain'c flian fifteen mll'-ft. 

'% Illinois. central and sooiL rn 'h-tricts of the Slate, and are supplied to 

1 uu raffed development of lUmot*, itji steady .nercase In i«ipu ‘ *• ^oilS »“ ,J Cinc.unau, ibt railway facilities 

| lut'on ami wealth, und it- rruwuuty to proriu'*.. cheap food, rvro t 'hawrtn^ a qok& market In all tUv»i ptncun. ^ 

I rualtera for wonder and uduamihou. Tho United States Comtnin Lumber. 

Biotoer or Agriculture mnnabr? the atiymntS of the principal , WUH? Illinois is u^liLule of pine, tlnl'imatsft boom! m oak, 
creps of 1HG4, for the wliolu country, n* follower Indian cam, cypres, lilnck walnut itn<l poplar; an l In Southern Illinois the 
63 / 0 ,"»8J,40d huribfljj; wheat, 1<m^19,hiir*hcl!?; rut.-, 1.Tumheriii^l u.-itn* .'S U a large :tod po Unable (ino. Jinny law 
064 bushels; or which the farms ef Illinois yielded ]&S,359;136 rnilla are in opemtion near the railway stations, the hnKdtng 
^bushel* of ludiuu corn; ^3^K1 ? 1?0 TTualuds of wheat; and mu tenuis aro furnished at ^ili'oracly low mte*. For several 
124,273,751 buthohi of ©nta-iu reuhty more than qnc-fourth of yoarts a>Uxfo(*s ranked tu the . h-apest as \vdl iw or,, of the 
f tfu> corn, rooro thou otto-fifth • » the wheat, and almost one- largeM hitulv-i*. markets of thn country, w.itor comfnMniv-U»»*u 
. *evuntb of Uio oats produced in all the United Stales. holng dire a wiiWhc gfad pm- district of the Xurtli. 

Grain-Stock Raising. Inducements to Settlers 

Prc.mtaW)y tbc ftpOtatt** of_ 8 mmes,«.r.h« SW.*. „,. Mi .. wll *Jfig} ^ raffclrt *.« 

IJUoote M al*> b« groat cal.le Halo of l Mw. It* forUl, ^ ,. f „ ,. lhl! o! ,,„ #to , * 

prnirtce are well adapts by ttataro to ll.0 rawing of caltW, tw ton ymr, lUo tlltooH Central 'Kailrno..l 

riioop. bora.* and rauU»; and la ibo lin l; oru.,l intent of pork h „ , im ,, (MW ac| ..^ a,,*,# ^ 

IMoklDR, It I. far In advance of ovorj-nthor Suio. Tile seeding s ,. lt! . r . V eor -Mi.itslamer ..eve. 


central and «oiilJ,<‘rn dii-t rlcis of tli' Stute, and arc supplied to 
flucairo, N. Luuitknd Citiciunatl, t lit ftfetagtani railway facilities 
inanrlng u .'inick marktt in nil tUc»» ylnaa. 

Lumber. 

WUili? ltlriiois iA desiiuile of piu r ‘, tllw lorreats nlinoud m rmk. 


Tutala&rln^hQ.imcaB N a largo nod pn^fitable one. Many saw* 
mills ale in operation near the railway stations, the hnildlng 


inttleriain anj Qui uislit'd at e*lrcmoly low mtea. For acvera) 
years ndca^'iNias ranked ns the cheapest as well oh one of the 
largest himUi # * mark via «»f tlm country, Wutpr conjnninic.Ui**t, 
being direct witVth*: ^tsu pmt* district of the Xurili. 


Inducements to Settlers. 

Tbo at> iilii.ii • •! jwriion*, whose linutud roranp foiftld the p„r- 
rlm>t» of u hoiiKKlend iu the oldyr in . particularly 1uvtt‘Ht 

1° tlu^‘ lunds, JVirhin tea Soars tho IlUnoli Central Railroad 
Cemjwvny has seM 1,4'iu.iioo acivS, to more llun ‘20,000 actual 
scith r^. .ml during the ho-t year *2»W,4^2 ucro.«—a larger oggre* 


; on.™ prairk. tend. <» tamn graaaoa for pa-twagn or I,a, j of solos than ... « u >.ouo y«u- rtnoc llw opening of the road'. 

r.rrorc farmpre U-If i rnn (A lli.> incut nrnlUi. L .. .o .. 1. _ 


• w ft^vwy j the ditimto L4 healthy ; tixes am |r\v ; 

Fruit. Wi - and ..l& • becoming ahnndaot through.,ur u, j 

Almost all tho fruits of tho tctU|M rule Mitudu are prMoecd ia h’ngih a,el lire tdih ..i il,.< State ; .ind cntnmunicutiou wiih all 
Illinois. Peaches, pears, ].hrra»,str-.wi.rris,Xi.d iv. ry .iri*^ i the gr 'it hv, !k -i-* is in. ie« asy tiirough rntfrooda. canola and 
of garden vegetables, aro produced In great abundance MUliv* | rirrrs. 

PRICES AND TERMS OP PAYMENT. 

The price or lands varies from »„ f if, a«|ii upwards per aerv. and they arc sold on abort credit, or for cosh. A deduction 

ten prr cent, from tlio short crodlt pric* in ma.l<»to thus.? who buy for Cush; Ahhough lands m llluyw« haft adnuicod in price during 
tho past year, tho advance ia a* vm digluos cotnjvirokl w idi ail nti„ r .vrtu !e<. There is n*,gbfc Vhob .»Iiii\ e demand for Und? > 
and the low prices ut which they arc y* t otlen-u by tui*» Company pr-senC unu-uat w^ooujettUhlbr re'otUublo tnvestmom. 

IC X A. MPT, K : 

Forty aor* at flO per oero, on ibori cred t, tnc on< apiartur r.a^U <«hia*u—Italanca ot>u f two and tbr«v» yeotiJj 

at s:x pnr ecut. lDU*rest, to advam e-, oucb y -ar. 
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GET UP YOUR CLUBS FOR 1865! 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST OH 1 THE MTAC3-AZXJNTES 


PETERSON S MAGAZINE 

Notwithstanding tho enormously increased coat of Paper, ond the Coueequcnt mo in the pnc *j «>f other Maga,*; - § 
‘•PetoreonV* will still bo furnished to Single Subscribers at Two Dollako A Vcak. Cosh in Ad ©amt Arrangement* have |.n i 
made, by which, in 1866, it will be bolter than ever. No Magazine of similar merit will Approach It iu cheapness, kei^t* It »i , 
be emphatically 

THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES. 

The stories in “Peteraou” nr© conceded to bo the fjett published anywhere. Mrs. Ann P. Stephens, Ella Rodman, 
Penison, Frank Leo Benedict, the author of “Snay L’s Diary,” T. S. Arthur, K. L. rhondler Moulton, Leslie Walter, Virgin % 
F. Townsend. Rowalie Orey, Clara Augusta, and tho author of “The Second Ufb,” besides sit the nn-st popular ferna.*- 
writers of America, are regular contributors. In addition to the uaunl number of shorter stories, there will bo given in 18* - 
Four Original Copy-righted. Novelet**, viz: 

THE LAST PLANTAGENET, 

By Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

THE MISSING DIAMOND, 

By the Author of “The Second Life.” 

A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 

By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

COQUETTE vs CROQUET, 

By PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

In Its Illustrations also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. Tho Publisher challenges a comparison between its 

SUPERB MEZZOTINTS AND OTHER STEEL ENGRAVINGS 

And Lho*e in other Magazine*, and one at least is given In every number, 

COLORED FASHION PLATES IN ADVANCE! 

49*11 1a the ONLY MAGAZINE wlioae Fashion Plate* can be relied on.* 59 

Each number contains a Fashion Plato, engraved on steel, and colored—from Fashion* later than any oth'-r Magazine 
glvce; aliio, a dozen or more New Styles, engraved on wood; also, a Pattern, from which a brew, Mantilla,or Child's Coet .une 
can be cut, without the aid of a tnantun-makor — so that each number, in this way, will SAVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Pari*. London, Philadelphia and New York fashion* are described, at length, each mouth. Patterns of Cap 4 * Bos.net*, 
Hoad Dresses, Ac- given. Its 

COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, &G. 

Tho Work-Table department of this Magazine IS WHOLLY UNRIVALLED. Every number contains a «kn**-n or a.t r* 
patterns in every variety of Fanev-work: Crochet, Kmbruiderv, Knitting, Dcad-work. .HUcll-work, Hair-work, A* &<•.. A 
Every month, a SUPERB COLORED PATTERN FOR SLIPPER, PURSE or CHAIR SEAT, i* tivsu—each of vbl h, 
at u petail stare, would cost Filly cents. No other Magazine give* the*© Colored Patterns. 

AH EHTIRHLY ISTEW COOK-BOOK. 

Tho original Household receipts of “Peterson” nr© quite famous. For 15ft5, rooolpt* fbr every kind of dish will be riven. 
EVERY ONE OF THESE RECEIPTS HAS UEEN TESTED. Th« whole, at the cmd of the year, will insk* a CO«*K- 
UUOK in ibod£ This alone will bo worth the price of u Peterson.” Other receipts far the Toilette, Sick xuocu, &«„ Ac., w.il L* 

given. 

NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC will appear iu every number Also, Hints on all matter* interesting to LadJre- 

--- • ? 

TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE.^ 

To tingle subscribers, tlie price of Prtoraon** will remain an we have said, TITO DOLL.A JWf A. T EJB. 
Hut In order that friends and neighbors may save' money by clubbing together, 
the following tempting terms are offered, r is: 

Three copies, one year, $5.00 J Eight copies 1 year,* 12 OO 
Four “ “ “ , 6.00 1 Fourteen “ ?, ” 20.00 

PREMIUMS FOR CLU8SH HOW TO REMIT, Ac., &o.—To any pm^nu gittS*Z »rp a *»ul «fWghl nhd l rwnlilit.g T»i1t% 
Dollars—<>r a club of Fourteen and remitting Twenty Dollar*, we wHI send a* n pYotuUHSi, our new iV|tpnKRt *trrWTr£TAt r.z, 
tor framing—*1*A “7 iuch.s liy J0-* WASUIAOTON PAUTINU FKUil Ilia ' Ji.\KK.\L&” *fcr . dr*w;urf i.v» . O. lKrlty, 
Thii i* tho inoetsuperb premium over offered. Or, if preferred, we wih *>r»d, for the I'n-mium, a LAl>\ i> ALbl YL iUuatmUal 
and bi»ud.**.m<ly liound In gilt. Or. If prelum-I f<> either of the**. wo Will stud. as a Premium. <ni trtm cvpy 'fibs 
f<>r ISC5. KOI Clou* orix.«atu\v HuiUT no premium** given. AI way a say. In remitting for a club of Bight, or a club »lf 1 
which of tho Premium* is preferred, Ciul* must Ingin with Urn January * r July number*, mid Lack nuniVrs call *1*»bo 
supplied: Additions may be mndo to club* ui th© pri.e paid by the r***t or the <lnb. IN tuMlTYts®, get a draft, €r jiMl-oAke 
order, (f p«*«il4e: if not possible to got a draft or j<o*t-otfl<:e onfer, vend rnendaa k- or bankti de«. 

Ataru,***#*. CHAULES J, PETERSON. 

4drSpecimens sent gratis, if written fbr. No. 3w"01ie*tmiT Vlrilndelph-ia, Fa 



SIXTEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Price $1.00 in Cloth 


; or 75 Cent3 in Paper. 

rj where, at once, Free of Postage, on Receipt of Retail Price, 


Four New Books.—Just issued, and will be sent Free of Postage, on Receipt of Retail Price. 


, ILLUSTRATED LIFE. SERVICES, MARTYR- 
I DOM, AND FUNERAL OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
1 COLN, Sixteenth President of the United States. With a 
full history of his Life; Assassi nation; Death, and Funeral. 
His career as a Lawyer aud Politician ; his services in Con- 
I ureas; with his Speeches, Proclamations, Acts, and services 
| hr President of the United States, and Coimnander-iu-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, from the timo of his first Inauguration as 
President of the United States until the night of his assassina¬ 
tion. Only full and complete edition, with a full history of the 
assassination of the President, by distinguished eye-witnesses 
nf it. Mr. Lincoln’s Death-bed scenes, and a full account of the 
I Fnneral Ceremonies from the time bis remains were placed in 
the East Room at the White House, nutil they were finally con¬ 
signed to their last resting place, in Oak Ridge Cemetery, at 
Springfield, Illinois; with Addresses and Sermons by the Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax; Hon. George Bancroft; Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher; General Walbridge; Bishop Simpson, etc., with a full 
-account of theescape, pursuit, apprehension, and death of the 
assassin. Booth. With a Portrait of President Lincoln , and ten 
other Illustrative Engravings of the scene of the murder, and 
other principal scenes relating to theicork, etc. Price Seventy- 
fire cent* in paper, or One Dollar in cloth. Agents snpplied 
with the paper cover edition at Five Dollars a dozen, fifty 
copies for Twenty Dollars, or $37.50 a hundred; or with the 
cloth edition at Eight Dollars a dozen, fifty copies for Thirty 
Dollars, or Sixty Dollars a hundred. 

THE LIFE, SPEECHES, AND SERVICES OF 
ANDREW JOHNSON, Seventeenth President of the 
United States. With a fall History of his Life; his career as a 
Tailor Boy, Alderman, Mayor. Legislator, State Senator, Gover¬ 
nor of Tennessee, and his services In Congress, with his Speeches 
on the Rebellion, and the part taken by him from the first out- 
| break of the War, with his Speeches, Proclamations, Agio and 
| services since becoming President of the United States. With 
I his Portrait. Complete lu one large volume. Price 75 cents in 
t paper, or One Dollar in cloth. Agents snpplied with the paper 
' cover edition at Five Dollars a dozen, fifty copies for $20.00, or 
I $37.50 a hundred; or with the cloth edition at Eight Dollars 
I a dozen, fifty copies for $30,000, or Sixty Dollars a hundred. 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE, CAMPAIGNS, AND 
SERVICES OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
GRANT. With a full History of his Life, Campaigns and Bat¬ 
tles, and his Orders, Reports, and Correspondence with the War 
Department and the President in relation to them, from the 
time he first took the field in this war until the present time. J 
With a portrait of General Grant, and other Illustrative en¬ 
gravings of the Battles of Fort Douelson; Battle of Chatta¬ 
nooga ; General Lee's surrender to General Grant; the Union 
army entering Richmond, etc. Price 75 cents in paper, or One 
Dollar in cloth. Agents supplied with the paper cover edition 
at Five Dollars a dozen, or fifty copies for $20.00; or $37.50 a 
huudred ; or with the cloth edition at Eight Dollars a dozen, 
fifty copies for Thirty Dollars, or Sixty Dollars a hundred. 

TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF THE ASSAS¬ 
SINS AND CONSPIRATORS AT WASHING¬ 
TON, D. C., May and Jnue, 1S65, for the MURDER OF PRE¬ 
SIDENT LINCOLN. This is the only complete and unabridged 
edition published, containing all the suppressed evidence. It 
is a full and verbatim Report of the Testimony of all the Wit- j 
nesses examined, with the Arguments of Counsel on both sides; | 
the Verdict of the Military Commission; the President’s appro¬ 
val of it. The Execution and scenes on the scafTold ; with a 
Sketch of the Lire of all the Conspirators, and Portraits and Il¬ 
lustrative Engravings of all the principal persons and acenes 
relating to the murder aud trial. Price GO cents in paper, $4.00 
a dozen, or $28.00 a hundred ; or a finer edition in cloth, price | 
$1.50 a copy, $12.00 a dozen, or over 25 copies, 00 cents each. | 

WANTED. 

AGENTS, CANVASSERS, BOOKSELLERS, and PEDLARS, are 1 
wanted in every town aud village in the United States, who can J 
make Tea Dollars a Day at it, to engage in selling those hooka, i 
Apply in person, or address your orders with cash enclosed for 
whatever quantitv of each book you may wish to start with, 
to T. B. PETERSON k BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadel- | 
phia, and your orders will ho filled at once, and the books sent 
vou per first express after receipt of order. We have agents now 
making Fiffiraratf^Twenty Dollars a day selling them. Send for 
Canvassers Circular containing instructions. 

















FABMS IJSr IL L IUST OI S . 

900,000 ACRES 


OE THE 

BEST FARMING LANDS, 

EOT?. SALE BY THE 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 

IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 
_A_T I_j O "W FFLI OES. - 


T),n Illinois Central Railroad extends from Duuleith, in the north-western part of tbo State, to Cairo, in the £jtreme 
ranch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Hike 
leneth of 704 miles—and the land which is offered for sale is situated ui»on either side of the track, in no 


southern part, with a 1> 

Michigan—altogether a 
instance at a greater distance thau fifteen miles. 

Illinois. 

The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in popu¬ 
lation and wealth, and its capacity to produce cheap food, are 
matters for wondorand admiration. The United States Commis¬ 
sioner of Agriculture estimates the amonuls of the principal 
crops of 18G4, for the whole country, as follows: Indian corn, 
630,581,403 bushels; wheat, 1(30,695,823 bushels; oats, 176,690, 
064 bushels;- of which the farms of Illinois yielded 138.356,135 
bushels of Indian corn; 33,371,173 bushels of wheat; and 
24,273,751 bushels of oats—in reality more than one-fourth of 
the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost ono- 
seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 

Grain-Stock Raising. 

Pre-eminently the first iu the list of grain-exporting States, 
Illinois is also tho great cattle State of the Union. Its fertile 
prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, 
sbeep, horses and mules; and in the important iutcrest of pork 
packing, it is far in advance of every other State. £fce seeding 
of these prairie lands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, 
offers to farmers with capital the most profitable refehlts. The 
hay crop of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 4op*t, which 
is more than half a million tons larger than tho crop of any other 
Suite, excepting only New York. . ’ 

Fruit. 

.\lmost all the fruits or the temperate latitude are produced in 
Illinois. Peaches, jx'ars, plums, strawberries, and every variety 
of garden vegetables, arc produced iu great abundance in the 


central and southern districts of tho State, and arlf supplied to 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, the excellent railway facilities 
insuring a quick markot in all these places. 

Lumber. ^ 

While Illinois is destitute of pine, the forrests abound in oak, 
cypress, black walnut and iwplar; and in Southern Illinois the 
lumbering business Is a large and profitable nno. Many saw 
mills are in operation near the railway stations, the building 
materials are furnished at extremely low rates. For several 
years Chicago has raukod as tho cheapest as well as one of the 
largest lumber markets of tho country, water communication 
beiDg direct with the great pine districts of the North. 

Inducements to Settlers. 

Tho attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the pur¬ 
chase of a homestead iu the older States, is particularly invited 
to these lands. Within ten years tho Illinois Central Railroad 
Company has sold 1,400,000 acres, to more than 20,000 actual 
settlers: an«J during the last year 204,422 acres —a larger aggre¬ 
gate of sales than in any one year since tho opening of the road. 
The farms arc sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, suited to 
the settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as may be 
required by the capitalist and stock raiser. The soil is of tin 
surpassed fertility ; the clinaato is healthy ; taxes are low ; 
churches and schools are becoming abundant throughout the 
length and breadth of the State ; and communication with all 
the great markets is made easy through railroads, canals ami 
rivers. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price of lauds varies from $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they arc sold on short credit, or for cash. A deduction of 
lax per cent, from the short credit price is made to those who buy for cash. Although lands in Illinois have advanced in price during 
the past year, tho advance is as yet slight as compared with all other articles. There is at this time a largo demand for lands, 
and tho low prices at which they are yet offered by this Company present unusual inducements for profitable investment. 

E X A i\I P la E r 

Forty acres at $10 per acre, on short credit; the* principal one-quarter cash down—balanco one, two and throe years, 
at mx ikt cent, interest, m advance, each year. 

. . „ Interest. Principal. * Interest. Principal. 

’ i«h I avmcnt.$18 00 $M»> 00 I Payment.in ttro Tears.$0 00 100 00 » 

' ;«vu..«nt In one par,.12 00 100 00 | " thre* year*. 100 00 

The Same Land may be Purchased Tor S360 Cash. 

1 ud Intoriuniiuki wii all points, together with maps, showing tbeDexaot location of Lands, 1k ww bo furnisU&i on application . 
son or by letter, ui 

- -- - ■ * MU rAuuiceiAiirn ■■■•_•_ r n a*_al*. _ i r .»_ 


















CHARLES 

DICKENS’ 

COMPLETE 

WRITINGS. 


BS FOB 1865! 



, „ iS0N6, 


ILLUSTRATED 


EDITIONS. 


“PETERSONS’ ” are the only complete and uniform illustrated editions of Charles Dickens' works published. They are 
printed from the original London edition containing over Six Hundred Steel and Wood Illustrations, from designs by Cruik- 
shank, Phiz, Leech, Browne, Macli>e, etc., illustrative of the best scenes in each work, being complete, entire, and unabridged, 
and supplies what has long been wanted, an edition that shall combine the advantages of portable sire, largo and readable type. 
The works of au author like Dickens cauuot be too extensively diffused. No one can rise from a perusal of his writings wlihout 
having beon instructed as well as amused. The cause of religion, virtno, and morality finds an advocate on every pageT' 
It is in this spirit that the publishers of the complete illustrated editions of the works of Charles Dickens have undertaken to 
present them to the American people. The revised uniform London edition, from which these are reprinted, comprise Three 
Hundred and Forty numbers, and was issued to subscribers only, at a cost of over Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars. No library 
can be complete without having in It a complete set of the works of this, the greatest of all living authors. 

Everybody has read Dickens. Everybody must have read Dickens ! I cannot bclievo it possible that any human being who 
ever had access to his works, or who can read at all, has lived to the ago of discretion without having devoured those d* lightful 
creations. Therefore 1 do not hesttate to a«k the reader, whoever, or wherever he may be, to come and meet a few old friends 
sociably. My gathering may be rather a motley one, but it will be nono the less charming for lhat. 1 have been to “ Bleak 
House," and brought away dear Esther Soinmersou. and have even dared to penetrate to the " Growlery," and persuade the 
kind-hearted, obstiuate Jnundyce to come out in spite of the “east wind. M ~ And Harold 8klmpole, too: he is here, as much 
afraid of creditors as ever, and just as simple and childlike. By his Ride sits honest, large-hearted Boythorn, with his pet 
canary on his head, aDd with as merry a laugh as when wo knew him first. And leaniug against a pillar, in its remotest corner, 
do yon not recognize the “young man of the name of Guppy," gazing with all his eyes at poor, uncomfortable JEsfler ? Ah ! 
they are Indeed old friends! How pleasant St is to see them all again I And in another corner there is another set; Sir Leice.-ter 
Dedlock and “ my lady" have deigned to honor the little party with their presence, and as “ my lady" leans hack in her chuir 
with her favorite firescreen in her hand, you have the old feeling of pity and curiosity with which you first gazed at her. Fhe 
watches little “Daine Durden" with an eager fascination, but speaks no word. Will she take her nightly promenade on (be 
“Ghost’s Walk," when she goes home? While we sit cozily together in a quiet, happy way, the door opens, aud other equally 
delightfnl, equally beloved friends make their appearance. Do you see those two ladiea, both beautiful, but in such centra*: 
to each other, who are both so sad ? Ah ! I see you know them ; Edith and Florence Dombey. All their sad story come* np 
before me as I look at them. Dear little Florence I she has her reward. Of course she will not leave behind her best frf* rri, 
onr old favorite, Captain Cuttle—he is as jolly as ever, and never loses that tenderness of heart that always makes u« fed like 
rubbing our eyes when we think of it. His dear “ Wal’r” is with them both, and the happy circle is complete. Bnt Toot* and 
his Susan did not leave them long alone ; they arc as inseparable as ever. "And, iu point of fact," there is Cousin Feenix 
leaning over Edith Dombey, engaged in his old attempt to stand straight. The company is increasing: bnt, if tj^re is room 
nowhere else, they will certaiuly find it in our hearts—and a warm reception, loo. And here comes somebody to claim these 
things. The uever-to-be-sufflciently-admircd and beloved brother*, Cheeryble—those friends for whom we keep the warmest 
corner—are jnst entering, and with them, of course, come their proteges. Wo cannot help feeling a little sad not to see poor 
Smike with them ; bnt he sleeps so quietlv in his grave, it would bo a pity to rouso him. BuANewmau Noggs is here, and he 
is some compensation for the poor dead boy And, further on, I see David Copperflcld and Agues, far happier together than 
were David and poor little Dora. In their train is Tommy Traddles, don’t they seem like old friends to you? Then we have 
(strange that they shonld be so late!) Mr. Pickwick, Mr. 8nodgra*«, and Mr Winkle, and, beyond, Mrs. Leo Hunter. After 
them come some comparatively new friends; Wumrnickand hi» bride, and Mr Pip himself, followed by honest, faithful Joe 
Gargery; for this Is a reunion for them all, hnmhle or greAt. But do not these Dew acquaintances, new acquisitions to our circle 
deserve as much love and welcome as tho rest? Ah ! they are delightful—“those dear, familiar faces." Little Dorritt. too, aud 
Pet Myles, and Arthur Clarence, are all here, and I am sure we love t cm afl as much as we do poor Tom Pinch, who comes 
quietly in with his sister. And last among tho train, come Oliver Twist, rith his protectors, aud Rose Maylie, beautifpl as ever. 
Now, is it not more than pleasant thus to assemble friends we have known so long, faces which time cannot dim, hearts which me 
fresh as at first? Go aroand amougthem, linger and listen, and you shall hear their we 11-remembered talk. You want to have 
a qniet tete-a-tete with pretty Kate Nickleby; but her mamma, who can scarcely, in truth, he called a friend, wishes to toll you 
all about Mr. and Mrs. Witterly, or about the poor little gentleman In small clothes, and his violent passion for herself. It Is 
very natural. Then, in a moment of quiet, you hear, from some distant corner, the voice of Jaundyce, hot in debate, exclaiming 
that “ the wind is dne east,” lhat it certainly must be duo east. Or you get Wienwick to sit down aud give yon his delightful 
description of the little honse at Walworth, and all its additions of the "Stringer," the moat, drawbridge, etc. So you go, from 
one to another, with an indescribable feeling of affection, unable to pass them by, unwilling to let them go. They linger late, 
till It is time, quite time, to separate, and they leave you quietly, with a promise of an early return. As they go slowly out, 
you pass them in review before you, aud think, tenderly, how many pleasant hours you have spent with each, for how much 
happiness yon are indebted to them all. And now they are gone—all is silent ns the lnng drawing-room at Chesney Wold when 
“my lady" is in town. And now, to come down to ordinary ways again, now that they have shut themselves in ‘ under 
the covers" again. I cannot help saying that everybody feels in his heart, that no such fictions were ever written by mortal 
hands as have originated in the fertile brain of that benefactor of the world, Charles Dickens. And here it would not he 
Inappropriate to mention that Messrs. T. B PETERSON A BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa., publish Dickbns’ complete Works 
ijc Twenty-pour different editions, bound in every conceivable style, from the plain paper cover volume to the gorgeous full 
bound calf volume. What more suitable "gift” could be given to any one than a set of this anther’s writings? We answer 
none. The publishers will send their Descriptive Catalogue with prices of each style of binding to any address, on application. 
Persona living at a distance can inclose the money, for any set preferred, to T. B. PETERSON A BROTHERS, Philadelphia, 
Pa., In a letter, and on its receipt the books will be forwarded by return express, freight paid. 

We advise onr readers to send for a set, and they will have books that can always be referred to with pleasure and satisfaction. 









FARMS X N I Ij L 13ST O I S . 


BEST 


900,000 ACRES 

OI^ TIIK 

FARMING LANDS, 


I^OIt 13 Y THE 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 

IN TRACTS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 


x_i o *vv r prices. 


Th-‘ Illinois Central Railroad extends from Puulcith, in iho north -western part of tho State, to Cairo, in the extreme* 
southern part, with a branch from rontralia, one hundred and tbirtvn miles north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan —altogether a length of 704 miles—and the lan l whit h off i d f» i sale is situated upon either side of the track, iu 
LO insluuev at a greater distance thau tilteeu miles. 


Illinois. 

The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in popu* 
lation and wealth,find its capacity to produce cheap food, are 
matters for wonder and admiration. 1 ho United States Commis¬ 
sioner or Agriculture estimates the amounts of the principal 
crops of 1804, for tho whole country, as follows: Indian corn, 
f 30,081,304 bushels; wheat, 100,095,823 bushels; oats, 176,000, 
064 bexliels; of which tho farms of Illinois yielded 138,350,135 
bushels of Indian corn; 33,371,173 bushcia of wheat; and 
•24,273.751 bushels of oats—in reality more than one-fourth of 
the corn, more than ono-ftfth of the wheat, and almost one- 
seveulh of the oats produced in all the Cflited states. 

Grain—Stock Raising. 

Pre-eminently tho first in the list of grain-exporting States, 
Illinois is the grout cattle State of the Union. Its fertile 
prairies art^voll adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, 
sheep, horses and mules; and In tho important interest of pork 
packing, it is far in^dvaucc of every other State. Tho seeding 
of these prairie lands to tame grasses lor pasturage or hay, 
offers to farmers with capital tho most profitable results. The 
hay crop of Illinois i3 1864 is estimated at 2,160,725 tons,-which 
is more than half a million tons lurger than the crop of any othef 
.State, excepting only New York. % 

Cotton, Tobacco, Flax. 

The cultivation of tobacco and cotton in southern Illinois has 
been largely stimulated by the high prices which have pr vailed 
since tho outbreak of the rebellion. Tho crop of tobnc' »in this 
State, for 1864, is set down at 18,867,72*3lbs.,; and while the 
returns from the cotton-growing counties are incomplete, they 
are yet sufficient to show a large increase in the product—the 
most careful calculation placing the increase at fifty per cent. 


c orghum is now c'nssod among the staples of minds. The m«k - 
big of sugar from the beet is receiving some attention, ami ex¬ 
periments upon a large scale will bo made during the coming { 
season. Hemp and lLx are grown iu almost every pert of the 
State, and of a quality equal to the best European. 

Fruit. 

Almost all the fruits of tho temperate latitude nro produced in 
Illinois Peaches, pears, plums, strawberries,and every variety 
ol garden vegetables, aro produced in great fbuodauco in tho 
ccntrat and southom districts of the State, and aro*supplied to 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, the excellent railway fucifttiea 
Insuring a quick inarkot iu all theso places. 

Inducements to Settlers. 

The attention of persons whoso limited means forbid the por- 
schaso of a homestead in tho older States, is particularly invited 
to these 1 inds. Within ten years tho Illinois Central Railroad 
Com|Kiuy have sold 1,400,000 acres, to more thau 20,000 actual 
settlers; and during the last year £ 64,422 acres,—a larger aggre¬ 
gate of ailes than ip any one year slhco the opening of tho road. 
TUg farms aro soldjn tracts of fo^ty or eighty, acres, suited to 
the settler with lirimcd capita’, or in larger traojiLaa maybe 
required by thecapi^listand strick-rais**r. The sot is of un¬ 
surpassed fertiliiy; the climate is healthy; taxes, are low; 
churches and schools arc becoming abundant throughout the 
length and breadth of the ?tate; and communication with all 
the great markets is made easy through railroads, Canals and 
rivers. 

It sbonld be borne In mind that these lands are ofT*red at 
only a slight ad vance over tho gold-standard price which pre¬ 
vailed previous to 1862, while in tho meantime the price of grain, 
and indeed of all agricultural products, has largely increased. 


FRIGES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price of land varies from $9 to $15 and*upwards per acre, and they are sold on short credit, or for cash. A deduct’on of 
ten per cent, from the short credit price is made to those who buy for cash. Although lands in Illinois liavo advanced in price during 
the past year, the advance is as yet slight as compared with ail other articles. There is at this time a largo demaud for lauds, 
and the low prices at which they arc yet offered by this Company present unusual inducements for profitable investment 

* EXAMPLE: 


Forty acres at $12 per acre, on short cr^lit; tho principal ouo-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three years, at six 
per cent, interest, in advance, each year. 

, Inter fist. • PwmctPAi*. 

Caffe Payment,. $J1 60 $150 00 

Payment ia on* year,. 14 40 129 00 

•• two years. 7 20 120 00 

“ three year*.. ^ 120 00 

, The Bane Farm may be Purchased for 8432 €ash. 

Full Information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of Lands, will bo famished on application 
in nnruon o r bv letter to 


it 




















VST GET UP YOUR CLUBS FOR 1865! 


TIKIE BEST & CHE^BEST OE THE MAGAZIITES 


PETERSON S MAGAZINE 

Notwithstanding tlic* enormously iii<rca**»d r«*t of Paper. and tlie consequent rise in the prieo of other Magazines 
“Peterson's” will still be furnished to Single Subscribers at Two Dollars A Yeah. t'a*h in Aui'amc. Arrangements have been 
made, by which, io 1865, it will be better than ever. No Magazine of similar merit will approach it in cheapness, hence it will 
bo emphatically 

THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES. 

The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to be V*t best puUifhed anywhere. Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, F.lla Rodman, Mr*. 
Denison, Prank Lee Benedict, tho author of “Susy L’s Diary,” T. S. Arthur, E. L. Chandler Moulton, Leslie Walter, Virginia 
F\ 'lownaend, Rosalie Grey, Clara Augusta, and the author of ‘-The Second Life,” beside* all the moat popular female 
writers of America, are regular contributors. Ju addition to the usual number of shorter stories, there will be given in 1865 

Four Original Copy-righted Novelet**, viz: 

THE LAST PLANTAGENET, 

By Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

THE MISSING DIAMOND, 

By tho Author cf “Tho Second Life.” 

A WOMAN S REVENGE. 

By LOUISE CHANDLEB MOULTON. 

COQUETTE vs CROQUET, 

By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

In its Illustration* also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its 

; SUPERB MEZZOTINTS AND OTHER STEEL ENGRAVINGS 

And those in other Magazines, and one at least is given in every numl*er. 

COLORED FASHION PLATES IN ADVANCE ! j 

• 49“ It in the ONLY MAGAZINE whose Fashion Platen ean be relied ou.'s! | 

Each number contains a Fashion Plate, engraved on steel, and colored—from Fashions later than any other Magazine i 
gives; also, a dozen or more New Styles, engraved on w<x*i; also, a Pattern, from which a Dress. Mantilla, or Child's Costume j 
can be cut, without the ni.l of a inantua-maker - so that each-number, in this way, will SAVE A YEAR’S SUSS JRIPTION. { 
Tlio Paris. london. Philadelphia and New York fashions are described, at length, each month. Patterns of Caps, Rennets, | 
Head Drosses, Ac. given. Its l 

| COLORED PATTERNS IK EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, &G. 

j The Work-Table department of this Magazine 13 WHOLLY UNRIVALLED. Every number contains a dozen or more 

S alterns In every variety of Fancy-work: Crochet, Embroidery. Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work. Hair-work, Ac., Ac., Ac. 
Ivory month, a SUPERB COLORED PATTERN FOH SLiPPtR. PURbE or CNAIK SEAT, Ac., is given—each of which, 

| at a retail store, would c<4t Fifty cents. No other Magazino gives these Colored Patterns. 

! -A.HST ENTIEELT 13‘33'W COOK-BOOK. 

The original Household receipts of “ Peterson” are qnite famous. For ISfifi, receipts for every kind of dish will bo given. 

| EVERY ONE OF THtSE RECEIPTS NAS BEEN TFSTEU. Tim whole, nt the end of the year, will make a COOK¬ 
BOOK in itself. This alone will bo worth the price of “ Peterson.” Other receipts for the Toilette, Bick room, Ac., Ac., will be i 
J given. 

NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC will appear in every number. Also, flints on all matters interesting to Ladies. 


TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 

i. 

| j To single subscribers, the price of "Peternon” will remain an tee have said, TWO DOLLARS .4 TEAR, 

I Rut in onler that f Howls and neighbors may save -money by clubbing together, 

the folio icing tempting terms are offered, viz: 

Four copies, one year, $6.00 Eight copies 1 year, 12.00 
Six “ “ “ 9.00 Fourteen “ *‘ “ 20.00 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS OP EIGHT OR FOURTEEN.—To any person getting np a club cf Eight and remitting 
Twelve Dollars—or a club of Fourteen and remitting Twenty Dollars, we will send as a Premium, our new copy-right steel* 
engraving, for framing—sizo 27 inches by 2t>—“WASHINGTON PARTING FROM HIS GENERALS,” after a drawing by 
F. 0. Dvrley. This is tho moot superb premium ever offered. Or, if preferred, wo will send, for Ibe Premium, a LADY'S 
ALBUM, illustrated and liandsomclv bound in gilt. Or If preferred to either of these, wo will send, as a Premium, an extra 
copy of the. Magazine for 1865. For clubs of less than oight, no premiums given. Always say, in remitting for a club of eight, 
or a club of fourteen, which of tho Premiums is preferred. 

pot CHARLES ^ PETERSON, 

No. S00 Chestnut Ctroot, Philadelphia, Fa, 

jgjr* All Postmasters constituted Acents: Wut any person me* «^et nn a rlnh. Fnecimcns sent c™ 











ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR BALE 


ONE MILLION ACRES OF SUPERIOR FARMING LANDS, 

IN FARMS OF 


40 f 80 & 160 acres and upwards at from $8 to $12 per acre. 

• . THESE L -A 1ST D S -AH E ' 

NOT SUBPASSED BY AMY IN THE WORLD. 

S THEY LIE ALONG- 

THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD, _ 

For Sale on LONG CREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they are aituated near TOWNS, 

VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. 


Fop all Purposes of Agriculture. 

The lauds offered for sale by tho Illinois Central Railroad 
Company are equal to any in tho world- A healthy climate, a 
rich soil, and railroads to convey to market the fulluess of tho 
.arth—all combine to place iu the bauds of tho enterprising 
workingman tho meaus < jf independence. 

Illinois. 

Extending iW) mr.es from North to South, has all tho di¬ 
versity of climate to bo found between Massachusetts and 
Virginia, and varieties of soil adapted to tho products of New 
England and those of the Middle states. The black soil in tho 
central portions of the State i3 tho richest known, and produces 
tho lira :*\ com, wheat, sorghum and hay, which latter crop, 
during the past year, has been highly remunerative. Tho seed¬ 
ing of the'in prai*. io lands to tmno glasses, for pasturage, offers 
to formers with capital the most profitable results. Tho smaller 
prairies, interspersed with limber, in tho moro southern |>ortk>n 
of tho State, produeo the be t of winter wheat, tobacco, flax, 
hemp and fruit, Tho lands still further South are heavily tim¬ 
bered, and hero the raising of fruit, tobaoco, cotton nnd tho 
manufacture of lumber yield largo returns. The health of 
Illinois is hardly surpassed by any Suite in tho Union. 

Grain and Stock Raising. 

In the list c»f corn and wheat producing States, Illinois stands 
pre-eminently first lt3 advantages for raising cattle and hogs 
are too well known to requiro comment here. For sheep raising, 
tho lands in every part of tho Ftato are well adapted, and 
Illinois can now boast of many the largest flocks in the coun¬ 
try. No branch in industry off.rs greater inducements for 
Investment, 


Hemp, Flax and Tobacco. 

Hemp and flax canbo produced of us good quality a* any 
grown in F.uropo Tobacco of the finest quality is raised upon 
lands purchased of this Company, and It promises to be one of 
the most important crops of tho State. Cotton, too, ia raised, 1" 
a considerable extent, in tho southern portion. The making of 
sugar from the beet Is receiving considerable attention, and 
experiments upon a large scale have been made during tho 
post season. The cultivation of sorghum is rapidly Increasing, 
und there are numorous indications that ere many years Illinois 
will produce" a large surplus of sugar and molasses for expor¬ 
tation. 

Fruit. 

The central and southern parts of tho State aro peculiarly 
adapted to fruit raising ; and peaches, pears and strawberries, 
together with early vegetables, are sent to C hicago, M. Louis 
and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always command 
a ready sale. 

Coal and Mmerals. 

The immense coal deposits of Ulnu'is are worked at different 
points near the Railroad, and tho great resources of the State in 
iron, lead, xinc, limestone-potters* clay. Ac., Ac., as yet barely 
touched, will eventually bo tho source of great wealth. 

To Actual Settlers 

the inducements offered aro so great that tbo Company has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and tho sales during the past year 
have been to a larger number of purchasers than ever before. 
Iho advantages to a man of small racaDS, settling in Illinois, 
where his children may grow up with all Urn benefits of educa¬ 
tion and the best of public schools, can hardly be over-estimated. 
No State in tho UnioD is Increasing more rapidly in population, 
which has trebled in ten years along tho lino pf this Railroad. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

Tho price of land varies from $7 to $12 and upward per aero, and they aro sold on long credit, on short credit, or for cash. A 
deduction of ten per cent, from tho long credit price Is made to thoso who make a payment of one-fourth of tho principal down, and 
tho balance in one, two, and throe years. A deduction of tweuty per cent, is mado to thoso who purchase for cash. Never 
before have greater inducements been offerod to cash purchasers. 


EXAMPLE. 

Forty acres at $10 jyr acre onr Jong credit, interest at Bix per cent,, payable annually In advance ; the principal in four, five, aLx, 
and Bcven years. 


iNTKRm 

Cash payment,.$24.00 

Payment In one year,.24.00 

- twoyoam,.34.00 

“ three ** 24.00 

“ temr - 18.00 

“ trt •• 12.00 

* da M .a.oo 


§100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Or the same farm, on short credit: 

Itrmnr. 

Gash payment....,.$1620 

Payment In one year,. 10.80 

*• two years,... 6.00 

*• three *• . 


PnmoiPAi- 

$80.00 

90.00 

90.00 

20.00 


The came farm may be parchaeed for $390 la eaah. 

perwa 1 OT l by r IeSer to° n P 0 *®* 8 ’ togothor witil showing the exact location of tho lands, will bo furnished on application in 


t.and commissioner. 


t 


































T. B. PETERSON ft BROTHERS 1 NEW BOCKS. 


The Books oa this page will bs found to bo the very Best and Latest Publications in the world. 
They aie Published by T. B. PETERSON ft BROTHERS, Philadelphia, and will be 
found for sale by all Booksellers and News Agents everywhere. 

Copies of any of the following Works will be sent by Mail free of Postage, cn Receipt of the Price 


•‘FAMILY SECRETS," » companion to "Family 
Pride," by author oT •* Pique." In real views of human 
nature under strange circumstance*i iu intense human 
interest,coupied with so nothin* of the wei*d and wild.it 
surpluses every contemporaneous tale t and it contains one 
character, that of Margare*, to which uo parallel or equal 
presents itielf in modern fiction. Trice 51 .A 0 in paper, or 
52.00 In cloth. 

LION-HEARTED. Dy MRS. GREY. Author ot 
“ The Gambler’s Wife," •• Goad Society," etc , etc. Com¬ 
plete lu one large octavo volume. Trice Seventy-five cents. 

NSW EDITIONS 0? MBS. GREY'S OTHER WORKS. 

Glpsey’s Daughter. T.lce Twenty-five cents. 

Belle of the Family. Trice Twenty-five cents. 

Duke and Cousin. Prh;e Twenty-five cents. 

The Little Wife. Trice Twenty-five cents. 

Manoeuvring Mother. Trice Twenty-five cents. 

0*d Dower House. Price Twenty-five cents. 

Hyaclnthe. Price Twenty-five cents. 

Alice Seymour. Price Twenty-five cents. 

B ironet’s Daughters. Price Fifty cents. 

Yonng Prime Donna. Price Fifty cents. 

Sybil Leonard. Price Fifty cents. 

Lena Cameron. Price Fifty cents. 

Mary Seaham. Price Seventy-five cents. 

Passion and Principle. Price Seventy-five cent#. 

The Flirt. Price Seventy-five cents. 

Good Society. Prl'e Seventy-five cents. 

Cousin llarrv. Price 51 Win papers or 5? ^ in cloth. 

The Little J3*auty. gl 5) in papers or gt.00 in cloth. 

MEMOIR* OF A PREACHER; or, the Mysteries ot 
the Pulpit. By George Lippard. Full of Illustrations. 
Pi ice 75 ceuts. 

THE EMPIRE CITY» or. New York by Night and 
Day s its Aristocracy and its Dollars. By George Lip¬ 
pard. Price 75 cents. 

THE CHEVALIER: or, the "Sixth Series and Anal 
con lusion or the Memories or a Physician," being the cud 
of — Andree Dj Taveruey.” By Dumas. Price 51.00. 

THE LOST LOVE. By the author of " John Drayton, a 
This is an admirable novel; healthy in its tone, 'full of 
well drawn and ab.y discriminated characters, ami breath- 
iug a uoble moral. Price 51-5° iu paper 1 or g2.00 in cloth. 

FOLLOWING THE DRUM. By MRS. BRIO.-GEN. 
K ,UERT L. VIELE. A WAR NOVEL. A story of 
Military Life In the Camp, on ths Ma*ch, and in Battle. 
With Illuminate 1 military cover to colors. Price 50 cei ts. 

THE MYSTERIES OF FLORENCE. By George 
Llppari. Due Ur »e octavo volume. Prico Oue Dollar. 

Til S BOHEMIANS OF LONDON. One of the mod 
exciting broke ever pitnted. One vol., paper cover. Price 
51.50 $ or in one vol., cloth, for $2.00. 

OSWALD CRAY. By MRS. HENRY WOOD. " Os¬ 
wald Cray" l< printed from the author's msnuscrtpt and 
advanced proof sheets, |» Tchaaed by us from Mrs. lleury 
Wood at an expense of over Three Thousand Dollars, and 
Is issued here by us eivht weeks la advance of the comple¬ 
tion or pub icat!on of the work iu Eur> e. It is complete 
in one lar*e ocuvo volume, paper cover. Price 51-80 in 
paper cover, or $2.00 iu c oth. 

LOVE AND DUTY. By Mrs. Ilubhack. author o» 
"The Wife’s Sister; or, the Forbidden Marriage," •• May 
and December, a ta' 'f Wedded Life," *• The Three 
Marriagee," Ac., Ac. * *• 'hamsters are drawn by a hand 
which can realiz t tictitl >„ 1 'aracters with minute inten¬ 
sity, aad ths novel stands n» much in the same way as 
•* Jaue Eyre" did. Price 51 » •'•per, or 52 00 in cloth. 

THE HAUNTED TOWER, Mrs. Henry Wood. 
One volume, paper cover. Price 5*. «ntt. 

PETERSONS' NEW COOK BOOK; or. USEFUL 
AND PRACTIC \L RECEIPT* FOR THE HOUSE¬ 
WIFE. AND THE UNINITIATED. Containing eight 
hundred and fifty-eight new and original receipts for 
eooklng, and preparing all kinds of poultry, puddings ome¬ 
lets, jellies, meats, soups, pies, vegetables, terrapins, 
pastries, pickles, svrups, wioes, roils mtde dishes, pre¬ 
serves, dec rnrts, pitting, sauces, cakes, fish, Ac., together 
with valuable informal! m to all housekeepers, with rules 
for purchasing all kinds of meats, fish, poultry, and all 
things appertaining to the comfort, regularity, and welfare 
of the househoM, in iking It Die most perfect and best Cook 
Book ever printed. CompIfRHn one large volume, strongly 
bound. P ice 52 . 00 , wttJratU gilt ornamented btek. 

THE RIVAL BELMKfh or, LIFE IN WASHING¬ 
TON. By J. B. JONES. ESQ., author of " Wild Wes- 
tern Scenes," “Wild Sou’hern Scenes.Lov; and Money, 
or. Aristocracy in the Quaker City.” etc., uniform with 
•• Fatal Marriage ’’ Price 51.50 in paper, or 52.00 iu cloth. 

THE DEVOTED BRIDE. By St. George Tucker. One 
of the best historical novels ever printed, uniform with the 
“Bridal Eve." Price 51.50 in paper.or 51.00in cloth. 

FLIRTATIONS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE. By 
CATHERINE SINCLAIR, author of- Beatrice," “ Mo¬ 
dern Accomplishments," etc., uniform with "Family 
Pride." Price 51-W i Q paper, or 5- w in cloth. 

THE PRIDE OF LIFE. Bv JANE,LADY SCOTT, 
and daughter-!n-law of Sir Walter Scott, and author 
of “The IIe»-I*ecked Husband." A superior novel. 
Price 51.50 in paper, or 52 .W in cloth. 


The Bridal Eve. By Mrs. Stuthworth. Price In rapes 
51-50, or in cloth, 5200 . 

Self Sacrifice. By the author of Margaret Maitland." 
One of the mod fervid and iuiprcrtive i-tumtive* ever pub- 
lUhed. Price In paper, 51 .mi, tr in doth, 52.00. 

The Woman in Black. By uutl.or of - Man in Gray." 
A story of great j ower and lie'er-fiagging interest. Trice 
in paper 51 -AJ. or in cloth, 52 00 . 

Family Pride. By author of " llque," an excellent 
novel of English Life. Price 51.50!n paper or 52-00 in cloth 

The Wife’s Secret. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 12ruo. 
500 pages. Price 51.50 iu ) ai>tr, or 52.00 lu cloth. 

The Ladles’ Complete Guide to Needlcwoik and Em¬ 
broidery. with rue hundred and thirteen illustrations. 
Being the best work on this subject ever printed. l 2 mo., 
full gilt back. Price #2.00. 

The Ladle*’ Guide to True Politeness and Perfect Man¬ 
ners. A complete Manual for Ladies in Conversation, 
Dress, Letter Writing, Ac. 12rao., full gilt back. $ 2.00. 

The Deformed. By Mrs. Marsh. Price 25 cents. 

The Red Track. By Gustave Aimard. Price 75 certs. 

Thackeray’s Irish Sketch Book. By Wm. M. Thackeray, 
author of *’ Vanity Fair," etc. Illustrated with thirty- 
eight engravings of the best scenes in the work, from 
the author’s designs, Ac. Price 75cents. 

Consuelo. By George Sand Duly complete and una- 
J bridged edition ever printed. One volume. Price 75 cents. 

! Countess of Uudolsiadt. The Sequel to “Consuelo." 
I A new and brautilul edition. Price 75 cents, 
j Petersons’ Military Novels, 25 kinds, each one 75 cents. 

The Life, Speeches, ami Proclamations of Abraham 
Lincoln. Sixteenth President of tlie United States, with 
his Portrait. Price 50 cents iu paper, or 75 cents in cloth. 

Life of Major-General U. 8 . Uraut. Price 25 ceuts. 

Life, Campaigns, llepoits. and Sc*vices of General 
McClellan. Price 50 cents in paper, < r 75 cell's iu cloth. 

Life and Servicetof Major-Central G G. Meade. 25 cents. 

Life and Orders of General B. F. Butler. Price 2 » cents. 

Life of the late Archbishop Hughes, Price 25 cents- 

fortune; a Story of Italy. By Madame Dc Stacl- 
Twenty Hooks complete iu one. Price 75 cents. 

Salathiel j the Wandering Jew. A Story of tlie Past, 
the Present, and the Future. By Rev. Gt urge f roly. A 
new and beautiful editiou. Price 75 cents. 

Wtddifield’s New Cook Book. Price 52.00 in cloth. 

Miss Leslie’s New Cookery Book. Price ,52.(Hiin cloth- 

Mrs. lliilc’s New Cook Book. Price $2 00 in cloth. 

Miss l<cs)te‘s New Receipt Book. Price 52.00 In cloth. 

Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Million. Price 52 . 00 in cloth. 

The Lawyer’s Secret. By Miss Brad don. 25 cents. 

TheDavsor Shoddy. A Novel of the Great Rebellion 
of 18GI. By Henry Morford, autl or of - Shoulder-Straps." 
Price 51 50 in papers or hound in cloth, for $2 00. 

Shoulder-Straps, the Great War Novel. By Henry 
Morford. Price 51.50 iu ]>a|>cr, or 52.00 in cloth. 

Ernest Lin wood. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Ilentz. A 
Charming Story. Price 5 1-50in paper, or 52.00 in cloth. 

The Fatal Marriage. By Mrs. Southworth. Price 51.50 
in paper, or 52 00 In clotb. 

The Rejected Wife. BJ- Mrs. Stephens. Price 51-50 in 
r, or 52.00 In cloth. 

e Conscript, a Tale of the War. By Alex. Dumas. 
Price 51 .50 in paper, or 52.00 in cloth. 

The Gold Seekers. By Aimard. Price 75 cents. 

Sights A-Foot. By Wilkie Collins. Price 50 ceuts. 

The 1 iger Slayer. By Aimard. Price 75 cents. 

The Trapper’s Daughter. By Aimard. Price 75 cents. 

The Indian Chief. By Gustave Aimard. Price 75 cent*. 

The Guerilla Chief, a Talc of War. Price 75 ceuts. 

The Soldier’s Wife. By Reynolds. Price 75 cents. 

The Twin Lieutenants,'a War Storr. Price 75 cents. 

Annette, the J.adv of the Pearls. Price 50 cents. 

Pirates of the Prairies. By Aimard. Price 75 cents. 

Love’s l^abor Won. By Sirs. 8 outhworth. Price 51.50 
i in paper, or 52 00 in cloth. 

Camille 1 or the Fate of a Coquette. (La 'J'raviata ) By 
Dumas. Price 51 50 in paper, or 52 00 in cloth. 

The Initials. A I*nvc Story of intcuso interest. Price 
51.50 In paper, or 52.00 in cloth. 

All of Charles Dickens’ Great Novels. Each one 75 ets. 

Marrying for Money. By Mrs. Daniels. Price 75 cents. 

Count of Monte Orfsto. Bv Alex. Dumas. Price 51.50. 

The Wander!ug Jew*. By Eocene Sue. Price 51.50. 

The Mysteries of Paris. 'By Eugene Sue. Trice 5I.B0. 

Ton Thousand a Year. Price $1.50 in paper 1 or 52. Win 
cloth. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S BOOKS. 

Oswald Cray. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Price 51.50 In 
paper, or $2 00 In cloth. 

The Shadow of Ashlydyat. By Mrs. Wood. Price $1.10 
iu j»a.»er, i r $2 <0 In cloth. 

Squire Trevlyu’s Heir. By Mrs. Wood. Price 51.50 In 
paper, or 52 00 in cloth. 

The Castle’s Ileir. By Mrs. Wood. Price 51.50 in 
paper, or 52 00 in cloth. 

Vomer’s Pride. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Price $1 .50 In 
paper, or $2 On in cloth. 

The Earl s Heirs. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Trice 75 cents 
in paper, or Sl.nOin cloth. 

Wi.liain Allair. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Price 25 cents. 

The Mvstery. Price 75 cert-*, rr In cloth for 5U0. 

A Life’s Secret. Price 50 cents, or in cloth I or 51.00. 

The Chanttinps. Price «l.00 or in clotn lor 51.50. 

CThi IIiMi» t«*d Tower. Price 50 ccr ts. 

Aurora Fiord. Price 50 cents, or a finer edition, in 
cloth, for 51-25. 
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